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ADVERTISEMENT. 


In  1874  I  published  a  reprint  of  what  I  had 
written  in  connection  with  Positivism  during  the 
preceding  eighteen  years.  The  present  volume  re- 
produces the  publications  of  the  subsequent  eighteen 
years  (1874- 1892). 

In  this  reprint,  as  in  the  other,  I  introduce  no 
alterations.  The  political  or  social  events  of  the 
period  comprised  may  have  been  such  as  to  justify  or 
demand  a  certain  change  in  the  judgments  expressed, 
but  I  think  it  best  to  leave  what  I  wrote  as  it  origin- 
ally stood.  It  thus  becomes  a  more  truthful  record 
of  the  estimate  of  passing  events  formed  on  Positivist 
principles. 

In  the  more  personal  parts  I  pursue  the  same 
course,  though  time  may  have  modified  the  first 
impressions.  With  the  exception  of  one  note  all 
remains  as  it  was. 

The  table  of  contents  prefixed  sufficiently  explains 
the  general  arrangement  of  the  volume. 

My  aim  has  been  the  same  throughout:  to  spread 
the  Religion  of  Humanity,  the  cause  in  which  I  have 
now  laboured  for  thirty-six  years. 

With  all  imperfections  of  statement  or  judgment 
I  cannot  but  hope  that  this  volume,  as  its  prede- 
cessor, will  show  that  the  conceptions  due  to  that 
Religion,  as  founded  and  proclaimed  by  Auguste 
Comte,  enable  its  disciples  to  form  a  firm  and  consist- 
ent estimate  of  contemporaneous  thought  and  action, 
as  well  as  to  indicate  clearly  the  tendencies  which 
underlie  their  shifting  upper  currents. 

Richard   Congreve. 

Palace  Gardens  Terrace,  W. 

14  Charlemagne,  104  feoth  June,  1S92.J 
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ADDRESS  TO  THE  CHINESE  AMBASSADORS. 

To  their  Excellencies  the  Envoys  from  the  Imperial  Court  of 
China,  Kuo,  Chief  Minister,  Vice-President  of  the  Board  of 
Rites,  and  Lux,  Assistant  Ambassador,  of  the  third  official 
grade,  Ching  Tong,  on  the  staff  of  the  Province  of  Chihli. 

Their  Excellencies  will,  we  hope,  allow  us,  in  welcoming 
them  to  England  as  the  representatives  of  China,  the  oldest 
and  vastest  of  human  civilisations,  to  express  our  pleasure 
that,  whatever  the  immediate  occasion,  their  Government  has 
seen  fit  to  enter  on  direct  diplomatic  relations  in  Europe  with 
our  own,  on  the  same  footing  as  the  powers  which  are  our 
more  immediate  neighbours.  We  remember  that  with  a  wise 
foresight,  fully  justified  by  the  event,  the  Chinese  Government, 
at  an  earlier  period,  wished  to  keep  the  intercourse  of  its 
people  with  Europeans  on  a  purely  commercial  footing.  But 
the  wish  was  set  aside,  and  as  a  consequence  we  have 
witnessed,  during  upwards  of  forty  years,  constant  encroach- 
ments on  an  unaggressive  nation,  war  following  war,  on 
various  pretexts,  but  in  no  case  on  grounds  justifiable  by  fair 
international  morality. 

This  conduct  on  our  part,  which,  as  Englishmen,  we 
deplore  and  condemn,  has  necessitated  a  change  in  the  action 
of  the  Chinese  Imperial  Government ;  and  we  hope  that  their 
Excellencies'  presence  amongst  us  is  an  indication  that  the 
Court  which  they  represent  acquiesces  in  that  change,  and  is 
prepared  permanently  to  maintain  an  Embassy  in  England  ; 
that  China  will  henceforth,  that  is,  claim  to  enter  on  equal 
terms  the  circle  of  European  nations,  and  to  be  treated  in  all 
respects  as  they  are  treated,  with  the  full  recognition  of  her 
imperial  rights,  and  to  the  entire  removal  of  any  oppressive 
conditions  which  her  isolation  rendered  it  possible  for  superior 
force  to  impose  upon  her. 

We  wish,  that  is  to  say,  that  their  Excellencies  may  press, 
and  successfully,  for  the  revision  of  all  treaties  relating  to  the 
opium  traffic,  with  a  view  to  its  total  cessation,  as  a  trade  at 
once  degrading  to  England  and  injurious  to  the  best  interests 
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of  China,  from  its  demoralizing  influence  upon  her  population. 
In  their  exertions  to  secure  this  object,  we  can  assure  their 
Excellencies  that  they  have  a  large  and  increasing  body  in 
this  country  on  whose  support  and  aid  they  can  count.  There 
is  a  wide-spread  feeling  that  in  this  respect  their  country  has 
suffered  grievous  wrong  at  our  hands. 

We  wish,  secondly,  that  the  policy  pursued  in  matters  of 
general  trade  by  our  nation  towards  China,  a  policy  dictated 
by  our  commercial  classes,  and  weakly  acquiesced  in  by  our 
Governments,  may  be  modified  so  as  to  lose  its  present  over- 
bearing and  intrusive  character  and  to  be  placed  on  a  fair 
footing,  with  full  respect  for  the  independence  of  China  and  its 
just  freedom  of  action. 

Thirdly,  we  wish  for  the  abandonment  by  England  of  the 
oppressive  doctrine  of  extra-territoriality,  and  the  dangerous 
claim  made  in  connection  with  it  of  unrestricted  access  to  all 
parts  of  the  vast  Chinese  Empire.  We  recognise  the  justice 
and  the  wisdom  of  due  restrictions  on  such  access,  by  which 
too  often  the  insolent  and  undisciplined  Western  populations 
are  brought  into  undue  contact  with  manners,  habits,  and 
feelings  which  they  cannot  understand  and  do  not  care  to 
conciliate,  and  therefore  are  almost  certain  to  offend.  China 
should  be  free  as  other  States — Russia  for  instance — to  fix 
the  terms  on  which  it  admits  foreigners;  and  if  such 
foreigners  cannot  submit  to  the  laws  of  China,  it  is  not 
desirable  that  they  should  penetrate  into  her  territories. 

Fourthly,  we  hope  that  China,  will  press  with  energy  on 
the  Government  to  which  their  Excellencies  are  accredited, 
the  duty  of  strongly  discountenancing  all  attempts  to  thrust 
upon  China  our  material  civilisation,  our  railways,  etc. ; 
appliances  good  in  themselves,  but  which  should  not  be  forced 
upon  any,  and  which  it  may  require  great  caution  in  intro- 
ducing— the  duty  of  aiding  the  Chinese  Government  in 
putting  down  such  unwarrantable  encroachments  as  that 
which  has  been  noticed  lately,  the  laying  down  of  the 
Woosung  Railway  in  defiance  of  the  Imperial  authorities. 

Lastly,  we  wish  for  the  withdrawal  by  England  of  all 
official  support  and  countenance  from  the  various  missionaries 
who  seek  to  introduce  into  China  the  existing  religion  of  the 
West.    Whilst  regretting  the  disturbance  that  any  success 
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on  their  part  must  cause,  and  confidently  hoping  that  the 
healthy  tendencies  of  the  Chinese  national  mode  of  thought 
will  be  strong  enough  to  make  any  large  success  impossible, 
we  feel  that,  if  unsupported  by  force,  and  left  entirely  to  the 
action  of  the  Chinese  nation  and  Government,  such  evil  as  is 
attendant  on  their  presence  the  Imperial  Government  will  be 
competent  to  meet,  at  the  same  time,  that  it  would  be  fully 
justified  in  their  exclusion  if  found  too  obnoxious.  Their 
Excellencies'  previous  judgment  as  to  the  inutility  for  China 
of  Western  Christianity  will  doubtless  receive  ample  con- 
firmation from  observation  of  its  divisions  and  decay,  as  it 
presents  itself  in  Europe. 

In  a  word,  we  hope  that  their  Excellencies'  mission  may 
conduce  to  the  securing  for  their  country  a  juster,  more 
respectful,  consideration  on  the  part  of  ours,  which  has 
hitherto  so  signally  failed  both  in  justice  and  respect.  We 
address  their  Excellencies  because  we  would  make  it  clear 
that  there  are  Englishmen  who  unhesitatingly  blame  their 
country's  misconduct,  and  are  ready  by  all  means  in  their 
power  to  make  atonement  for  it.  We  may  truly  say  that  we 
have  never  lost  an  opportunity  of  trying  to  awaken  a  better 
feeling,  of  enforcing  a  more  noble  policy.  We  shall  always 
be  ready  to  continue  the  same  course,  and  to  co-operate,  to 
the  utmost  of  our  ability,  with  all,  whether  our  fellow- 
countrymen  here,  or  our  fellow-men  in  China,  towards  the 
amelioration  of  the  relations  of  England  with  the  great 
empire  which  constitutes  so  large  a  portion  of  the  human 
race. 

With  our  best  wishes  for  its  prosperity,  and  for  their 
Excellencies'  welfare  and  success,  we  beg  them  to  accept  this 
our  address,  expressive,  we  hope,  of  the  common  human 
feeling  which  should  bind  together  all  the  separate  nations, 
and  inspired  by  a  religion  which  has  no  closer  affinities  with 
any  of  those  which  are  accepted  by  mankind,  than  it  has  with 
the  true  indigenous  religion  of  China,  that  which  we  associate 
with  the  honoured  name  of  Confucius. 

We  have  the  honour  to  remain, 

Their  Excellencies'  obedient  Servants. 

1877.  Signed  by  the  English  Positivists. 
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VIVISECTION.      - 

Sharing  in  the  feeling  against  vivisection,  which  is  strong 
and  general,  we  wish  to  take  part  in  the  movement  against 
it,  and  on  the  following  grounds. 

The  practice  is  supported  on  the  plea  that  it  is  essential  to 
sound  physiological  teaching ;  and,  secondly,  that  it  is  a 
necessary  instrument  of  original  research — that  biology,  as 
an  experimental  science,  requires  a  large  use  of  experiment. 

The  first  plea  we  reject  as  untenable.  We  do  not  consider 
that  the  student,  medical  or  strictly  scientific,  requires  the 
aid  of  vivisection  for  attaining  the  mastery  of  the  science 
which  he  needs  for  his  subsequent  course.  Competent 
teachers  can  give  him  the  knowledge  he  wants,  and  it  is 
wise  for  him  as  a  student  to  accept  their  teaching,  subject  to 
revision  at  a  later  stage.  Further,  the  reliance  on  this  visual 
observation,  so  loudly  urged  at  present,  has,  we  think,  a 
tendency  to  weaken  the  higher  powers  of  the  mind,  to 
interfere  with  the  reasoning  process  in  its  more  active  form. 
It  is  but  developing  this  consideration  to  say  that  biology  as 
a  science,  in  what  it  teaches,  and  in  the  way  in  which  it 
teaches,  should  be  guided,  so  far,  that  is,  as  it  uses  methods 
not  its  own,  not  by  the  more  experimental  sciences  of  which 
physics  are  the  type,  but  by  the  less  experimental,  and 
especially  by  that  which  immediately  follows  it,  the  social 
science,  where  experiment,  in  the  strict  sense  and  as  ordinarily 
understood,  has  no  place ;  hence  a  rooted  objection  to  the 
new  institution — we  speak  of  England, — of  physiological 
laboratories,  a  term  appropriate  for  the  chemist,  but  not  for 
the  biologist. 

As  an  instrument  of  original  research  vivisection  stands 
on  a  somewhat  different  footing.  It  has  unquestionably  been 
useful  in  the  past.  We  think  that,  under  most  careful 
restrictions,  it  may  on  rare  occasions  be  needed  in  the  future. 
But  the  results  already  attained  in  biology  ought  to  render 
its  employment  more  and  more  infrequent.    And  the  most 
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important  branch  of  enquiry,  that  which  relates  to  the 
cerebral  functions,  is  the  one  in  which  we  think  other 
methods  most  applicable,  the  method  of  vivisection  most 
uncertain  and  most  unfruitful. 

On  several  grounds  we  are  still  more  opposed  to  its 
employment  at  all  as  an  instrument  of  teaching,  and  call  for 
its  most  guarded  employment  by  the  scientific  enquirer.  We 
object  to  any  such  addition  to  the  hardening  process  of 
intellectual  training  as  is  involved  in  the  constant  familiarity 
with  animal  suffering,  and  we  consider  this  objection  to  hold 
very  forcibly  even  when  the  student  is  no  longer  a  mere 
youth. 

We  object  to  it  as  an  abuse  of  our  power  over  the 
animals  whose  chief  man  has  gradually  risen  to  be — a  power 
which  is  limited  both  by  our  own  moral  nature  and  by  the 
kindred  nature  of  these  animals.  We  lay  down  no  absolute 
doctrine.  Some  animal  races  are  inconsistent  with  man — 
the  poisonous  snakes,  for  instance — and  these  he  extermi- 
nates; but  he  might  not,  if  he  could,  torture  them.  All 
others,  whether  indifferent  or  useful,  he  should  protect  from 
needless  injury,  and  use  with  merciful  care,  inflicting  no 
avoidable  suffering  where  some  suffering  is  inevitable.  This 
leads  us  to  the  limited  use  of  vivisection.  We  think  that 
man,  who  takes  animal  life  so  freely  for  his  food,  may 
occasionally  inflict  suffering  for  the  purpose  of  clearing  up 
his  scientific  knowledge  ;  that  in  some  cases,  when  a  definite 
problem  is  before  us — not  therefore  as  a  means  of  chance 
discoveries — if  on  careful  investigation  it  appear  that  such 
problem,  given  its  sufficient  importance,  would  probably  be 
solved  at  the  cost  of  some  animal  suffering,  it  would  be 
legitimate  to  exact  that  suffering.  These  conditions  would 
evidently  limit  the  practice  indefinitely. 

We  do  not  call  for  penal  legislation  on  the  subject — 
allowing,  however,  that  there  is  a  distinction  to  be  drawn 
as  to  teaching  and  research  in  regard  to  such  legislation — 
but  would  prefer  trusting  to  the  power  of  opinion  to  check 
the  growing  practice,  and  to  restrict  it  within  its  due  and 
most  narrow  limits. 

For  the  purposes  of  scientific  biology,  as  for  the  purposes 
of  the  medical  art,  there  exists,  as  has  been  pointed  out,  a 
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large  store  of  experiment  in  the  phenomena  of  disease  which 
are  unfortunately  too  abundant.  The  rational  use  of  these 
might,  we  think,  in  most  cases,  be  sufficient  for  all  our 
wants — not  impossibly  in  all  cases.  It  may  be  a  more 
laborious  process  to  confine  ourselves  to  these  natural 
experiments,  but  it  is  intellectually  and  morally  a  much 
more  satisfactory  course. 

We  are  aware  that  to  some  all  this  will  appear  mere 
sentiment,  that  to  some  the  importance  of  scientific  know- 
ledge, what  is  termed  the  pursuit  of  truth,  appears  the  one 
paramount  aim.  We  do  not  accept  this.  We  hold  that 
there  may  be  knowledge  attainable  by  man  which  he  should 
reject  because  of  the  means  by  which  he  is  to  attain  it.  He 
would  be  purchasing  it  too  dearly  by  the  sacrifice  of  higher 
considerations.  We  hold  that  social  and  moral  direction  is 
a  far  more  important  object  than  scientific  inquiry,  even  in 
the  highest  sciences — sociology  and  morals. 

In  reference  to  these  higher  subjects  we  may  add  gener- 
ally that  the  weight  attached  to  this  form  of  experiment  in 
biology  is  an  indication  of  more  than  one  erroneous  tendency. 
It  ignores  the  truth  that  the  really  valuable  knowledge  of 
man  cannot  be  learnt  by  the  study  of  him  in  his  most  isolated, 
but  in  his  social  existence.  It  is  therefore  a  misdirection  of 
the  energies  alike  of  the  biologist  and  of  the  physician.  It  is 
the  continuance,  in  a  time  when  it  has  ceased  to  be  appro- 
priate, of  a  form  of  investigation  which  had  its  use  under 
very  different  conditions.  The  result  is  to  divert  the  attention 
of  many  thinkers  from  the  questions  which  are  of  sovereign 
importance — even  for  biology — and  from  the  settlement  of 
which  alone  any  true  progress  in  biology  is  now  to  be  looked 
for — the  questions  of  government,  social  organization,  educa- 
tion and  religion. 

Richard  Congreve,  M.R.C.P. 
J.  H.  Bridges,  M.B.,  F.R.C.P. 
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'Deliver  not  the  tasks  of  might 
To  weakness.* 

All  men  of  all  parties  are  agreed — as  they  could  not  but 
be,  the  facts  once  established — in  their  judgment  on  the 
atrocities  in  Bulgaria,  one  of  those  wild  outbreaks  of  ferocity 
and  lust  which  show  the  possible  depth  of  evil  in  human  nature 
when  free  from  the  restraints  of  social  order.  I  say  in  human 
nature,  and  do  not  confine  it  to  Turkish  nature,  as  I  see  there 
is  too  much  inclination  to  do  under  the  impulse  of  the  present 
excitement.  'Highest  of  all  when  under  control,  worst  of 
all  animals  when  without  law  and  justice,' — this  judgment 
on  man  bears  no  restrictive  application.  Our  just  abhorrence 
of  the  actual  misdeeds  of  the  Turkish  troops  seems  to  me  to 
be  hurrying  us  into  unjust  judgments  and  unwise  actions. 

For  whilst  I  respect  the  motives  of  the  present  movement, 
and  within  limits,  which  have  at  times  been  passed,  I  entirely 
concur  in  the  indignation  expressed,  so  far  as  it  is  the  spon- 
taneous expression  of  a  real  national  feeling  in  presence  of  a 
great  wrong,  there  is  much  in  the  language  used  which  I 
deprecate,  much  in  the  conclusions  sought  to  be  enforced 
which  I  think  dangerous,  something  at  any  rate  in  the 
national  attitude  which  I  think  unwarranted.  Something 
more  of  misgiving  in  this  wholesale  condemnation  of  another 
nation,  something  more  of  humility  on  the  score  of  past  events 
in  our  own  history,  something  more  of  the  sense  of  the  com- 
munity of  nature  between  the  Turkish  people  and  our  own, 
might  have  increased  the  value  of  our  utterance,  and  invested 
it  with  additional  promise  for  the  future.  Defective,  however, 
as  it  has  been  in  these  respects,  it  has  a  promise  for  the 
future :  it  constitutes  an  obligation  which  cannot  be  eluded — 
the  obligation  whenever  and  wherever  there  be  outrages  on 
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our  common  humanity,  and  that  there  will  be  such  is  too 
probable,  to  reprobate  them  as  we  reprobate  this  present 
outrage.  For  instance,  whilst  we  loudly  blame  the  Turkish 
mode  of  warfare  in  Servia,  the  destruction  of  villages  by  fire 
and  the  devastation  of  the  country,  would  it  not  be  well  if 
some  voices  were  raised  against  our  own  practice,  in  the 
interests  of  the  half-piratical  trader  too  often,  of  shelling 
African  or  other  uncivilised  populations  ?  or  against  such 
acts  as  in  that  unjustifiable  Ashantee  war  was  the  burning  of 
Coomassie  ?  or  in  China  the  destruction  of  the  imperial 
palace  ? 

With  a  certain  reserve,  then,  I  respect  the  judgment  on 
the  past.  But  it  is  not  with  the  past  we  have  now  to  deal, 
except  so  far  as  we  can  repair  it ;  and  I  trust  the  reparation 
will  be  of  the  amplest  kind,  as  it  ought  to  be,  considering  the 
easy  form  which  it  may  take  for  the  majority — that  of  money 
contributions.  Those  who,  as  Lady  Strangford,  are  willing 
to  give  their  services  in  its  distribution,  should  have  no* 
difficulty  in  collecting  the  sum  they  ask. 

There  remains  one  point  in  reference  to  the  past  in  which 
injustice  may  be  done.  It  is  the  responsibility  attaching  to 
the  Turkish  Government — its  complicity  in  these  Bulgarian 
horrors.  Governments,  as  a  rule,  are  ill  served  by  their 
agents,  who  too  often  carry  out  instructions  in  a  way  which 
those  who  gave  them  in  no  way  sanction.  There  have  been 
exceptions,  such  as  James  II.  in  our  own  country  and  that  of 
M.  Thiers  in  France,  where  there  is  every  reason  to  think 
that  the  mercilessness  of  the  ruler  outran  that  of  the 
subordinates.  But  the  rule  is  the  other  way,  and  the  supreme 
government  of  Turkey  is  probably,  if  we  take  the  statements 
of  the  two  parties  in  England,  not  an  exception.  No  doubt 
in  the  hour  of  danger,  with  other  revolts  on  its  hands  and 
the  prospect  of  the  Servian  and  Montenegrin  war,  on  hearing 
of  the  agitation  and  insurrection  in  Bulgaria,  due,  it  would 
appear,  to  external  intrigues,  it  wished  a  speedy  termina- 
tion,— what  has  been  so  much  praised  in  England, — a 
vigorous  stamping  out  of  the  evil  at  its  beginning ;  but  as  a 
central  government  it  does  not  seem  to  be  further  involved  in 
the  actual  transaction.  Like  most  other  governments,  it 
would  be  slow  to  recognise  the  misdeeds  of  its  agents ;  but 
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otherwise  the  fault  lies  rather  in  its 'weakness  and  actual 
disorganization,  as  was  justly  pointed  out  by  Lord  Derby, 
than  in  its  intentions.  That  this  is  the  true  view  is,  I  think, 
evidenced  by  its  permitting  foreigners  to  visit  the  localities 
and  enquire  for  themselves,  and  tolerating  their  presence  after 
their  publication  of  the  facts.  Would  Russia  in  Poland,  the 
French  Government  after  the  suppression  of  the  Commune, 
or  our  own  Government  in  the  Indian  mutiny,  have  been 
equally  patient  ?  It  would  seem  that  no  Government  has  a 
sufficient  hand  upon  its  officers  or  its  population — perhaps 
never  has  had,  but  certainly  has  not  in  the  present  day — a 
weakness  which  evidences  the  want  of  some  more  universal, 
more  cogent  influence  to  supplement  the  action  of  govern- 
ments. Look  at  Barbadoes,  or  our  conduct  in  Japan,  or  the 
dealings  with  the  coolies  in  the  Mauritius,  of  Queensland 
with  the  Oceanians. 

And,  generalising,  how  few  nations  of  Europe — is  there 
anyone  but  Italy? — are  so  clean-handed  as  to  be  justified 
in  using  unmeasured  abuse  of  Turkey.  Nationally,  as 
individually,  the  true  rule,  doubtless,  is  to  blame  ourselves 
first  before  we  attack  our  neighbours :  but  there  are  occasions, 
and  such  is  this  reckless  denunciation  of  one  people  as  com- 
pared with  all  others,  when  we  survey  the  others,  and  inquire 
whether  history  justifies  the  implication  of  so  complete  a  dis- 
parity, and  Poland,  Algeria,  Hungary,  and  Spanish  America 
rise  in  its  confutation. 

I  would  gladly  not  write  this,  for  in  the  prevalent  one- 
sidedness  of  judgments,  I  know  to  what  it  exposes  me ;  but 
when  I  see  the  lengths  to  which  a  dominant  impression 
carries  many  in  this  matter,  I  feel  it  incumbent  on  me  not  to 
shrink  from  incurring  any  of  the  risk  attendant  on  an 
impartial  judgment. 

In  the  present  we  have  before  us,  practically,  the  choice  of 
two  policies,  or  rather  two  guidances,  that  of  the  existing 
government  and  of  Mr.  Gladstone,  who  I  presume  is  ready  to 
resume  office.  I  say  practically,  for  others  are  offered,  but 
have  no  chance  of  being  accepted.  If  I  allude  to  Mr.  Grant 
DufFs  scheme,  his  dream  he  calls  it,  it  is  because  of  some  of 
its  accidents,  rather  than  from  any  wish  to  discuss  it  fully. 
An  Anglo-Indian  administration  under  a  dignified  head — such 
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is  its  summary  for  those  who  may  have  missed  it.  He  does  not 
himself  give  the  title  of  this  dignified  head,  yet  it  should  have 
been  given,  or  the  project  lacks  definiteness.  It  is  implied 
that  we  are  to  have  another  Emperor  of  Western  origin. 

It  seems  to  me  a  fresh  instance  of  the  corrupting  influence 
of  our  Indian  Empire.  The  temporary  success  of  that  experi- 
ment misleads  us  to  the  point  of  thinking  that  we  are  able  to 
set  the  world  in  order,  when  it  is  a  question  whether  we  are 
not  breaking  down  under  what  we  have  already  undertaken. 
It  would  appear  to  be  a  postulate  of  a  certain  class  of  minds, 
that  we,  and  we  exclusively,  have  a  peculiar  faculty  for 
government  of  other  races ;  an  assumption  of  the  most 
offensive  and  dangerous  character,  and  which  reposes  at 
bottom  on  a  completely  official  view  of  the  results  attained  in 
our  Indian  dependency. 

I  would  wish  to  speak  with  all  due  respect  of  a  large  body 
of  public  servants,  of  our  Anglo-Indian  administrative  corps ; 
but  I  have  a  recollection  of  certain  points  in  our  history 
there,  in  times  of  order  and  disorder  equally,  which  suggest 
many  objections  to  the  proposal  we  have  before  us.  Seriously, 
was  the  suppression  of  the  Indian  mutiny,  even  with  what 
facts  we  have,  and  all  competent  students  allow  that  many 
are  yet  unknown,  that  a  full  picture  of  the  horrors  of  that 
suppression  is  for  future  generations — was,  I  ask,  the 
suppression  of  that  mutiny  so  conducted  that  we  could  with 
decency  propose  that  the  service  which  conducted  it  should 
furnish  teachers  of  justice  and  mercy  to  the  Turks?  I  know 
not  what  the  language  of  the  Constantinople  governing 
classes  was  on  the  news  reaching  it  of  an  insurrection  in 
Bulgaria ;  but  I  do  know  something  of  that  of  the  Calcutta 
governing  community  at  the  time  of  the  Sepoy  revolt,  and  it 
could  not  be  easily  surpassed  as  an  expression  of  savage  and 
vengeful  cruelty.  It  is  due  to  Lord  Canning  to  say  that  he 
was,  fortunately,  a  noble  exception. 

Or,  again,  are  we  to  take  some  Anglo-Indian  proconsul  of 
the  Dalhousie  type,  fresh  from  an  unprincipled  act  of  Burman 
spoliation,  committed  in  defiance  of  all  right  under  the  plea 
of  destiny,  and  think  him  a  fit  apostle  to  the  Turks  of 
moderation,  of  the  duty  of  resigning  this  or  that  possession, 
of  the  moral  beauty  of  contracting  the  red  line  of  empire,  of 
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letting  go  provinces  which  their  fathers  acquired.  No,  at 
every  turn  our  own  past  history  meets  us,  not  to  stop  our 
reasonable  and  thoughtful  action  for  the  better  in  the  present, 
but  to  show  us  the  unseemliness  of  many  of  our  pretensions, 
and  the  wisdom  of  not  seeking  to  increase  our  responsibilities. 

And  then  the  dignified  head.  Is  it  seriously  proposed 
to  take  a  young  prince,  of  untried  capacity  for  government — 
the  command  of  a  ship  of  war  is  not  by  any  means  a 
particular  recommendation,  even  if  well  administered — a 
prince  brought  up  in  the  blinding  influences  of  the  English 
court,  more  naturally  blinding  even  than  those  of  aristocratic 
life,  a  prince  who  has  in  no  way  produced  as  yet  a  favourable 
impression  on  a  society  disposed,  as  is  evident  from  its  tone 
about  the  rest  of  his  family,  to  be  most  indulgent,  and  place 
him  in  a  position  requiring  the  highest  gifts  for  rule,  the 
most  accomplished  statesmanship  ?  If  he  is  to  govern  and 
not  reign,  the  proposal  is  absurd,  and  for  a  constitutional 
puppet  the  position  is  not  suited.  So  much  on  a  point  which 
is  difficult  to  touch.  For  in  the  current  of  servility  which  has 
set  in  of  late  in  favour  of  our  royal  family,  when  only  praise 
is  allowed  and  any  blame  is  thought  discreditable,  the  only 
refuge  for  self-respect  is  silence — where  it  is  possible.  I  have 
only  said  what  was  necessary  to  clear  me  from  any  partici- 
pation in  the  prevailing  adulation  which  oppresses  many 
besides  myself  with  a  sense  of  shame. 

But  of  the  two  guides  who  are  feasible,  I  will  take  Mr. 
Gladstone  first.  In  adopting  any  one  as  a  leader  we 
naturally  look  to  his  antecedents.  It  is  a  time  for  free  speech 
on  such  points.  Mr.  Gladstone's  own  language  is  very  free. 
Dazed  by  a  revolting  act,  which  shocks  all  of  us  as  much  as 
it  does  him,  he  seems  to  have  lost  his  equilibrium,  and  to  be 
hurrying  himself  and  the  nation  on  very  dangerous  courses  ? 
What  reason  have  we  to  follow  him  ? 

By  a  passionate  appeal  to  the  humanity  and  honour  of 
England  he  is  thrusting  a  particular  policy  upon  the  Govern- 
ment and  practically  wresting  the  conduct  of  affairs  out  of 
its  hands.  Are  we  to  prefer  him  to  his  rivals  as  the  exponent 
of  those  powerful  motives  ?  I  think  he  has  in  his  vehemence 
been  too  forgetful  of  his  past. 

Others,  Mr.  Beesly  for  instance,  have  drawn  attention  to 
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the  weakness  of  his  position,  on  a  survey  of  the  past.  I 
concur  with  them,  and  in  the  judgment  that  he  has  been 
weak  towards  the  strong,  strong  towards  the  weak,  silent 
when  Russia  or  the  Versailles  government  were  in  question, 
violent  against  Naples  and  Turkey.  What  more  feeble  than 
his  list  of  our  national  misdeeds  given  at  Greenwich  ?  It  is 
easy  to  balance  an  account  in  your  favour  if  you  omit  impor- 
tant items,  and  why  were  India  and  Ireland  left  out  of  Mr. 
Gladstone's  list  ?  If  introduced,  would  they  have  warranted 
his  conclusion  ?  I  cannot  forget,  either,  his  sympathy  with 
the  slaveholder  which  led  him  to  raise  his  voice  on  the  side 
of  the  South  in  the  great  American  contest.  Yet  what  is 
slavery,  as  an  industrial  not  domestic  institution,  in  any  case, 
French,  Spanish,  Portuguese,  English  or  Dutch  ?  It  is  on 
their  most  revolting  side,  that  of  lust,  the  Bulgarian  horrors 
in  permanence.  Female  honour  is  not  for  the  slave.  So  true 
is  it  that  one  great  critical  suffering  affects  our  imagination 
and  arouses  our  sympathy,  when  the  slow  enduring  evil  under 
which  generation  after  generation  is  borne  down  passes  com- 
paratively unnoticed. 

Nor  is  the  honour  of  England  so  compromised,  whatever 
Mr.  Gladstone  may  say,  by  what  has  happened  in  Bulgaria, 
as  by  numerous  other  parts  of  her  conduct.  It  was  far  more 
palpably  at  stake  in  Jamaica,  India,  and  that  semi-Indian 
outrage,  the  Abyssinian  raid.  It  is  so  in  our  opium  policy  in 
China,  in  our  oppression  of  Burmah.  There  is  ample  field  in 
these  last  for  Mr.  Gladstone's  solicitude  about  it.  Not  that 
I  object  to  his  speaking  in  this  present  emergency,  but  there 
is  that  in  the  way  in  which  he  speaks  as  against  the  Govern- 
ment, which  such  reminiscences  should  prevent,  and  they  are 
introduced  to  justify  the  witholding  of  our  confidence. 

Graver  still — if  we  consider  all  that  it  involves — is  the 
retrospect  of  his  foreign  policy.  In  thinking  of  him  as  the 
possible  director  of  our  foreign  policy,  are  we  warranted  by 
his  antecedents  in  hoping  much  from  him  ?  I  put  aside  the 
curious  act  by  which  he  would  begin,  an  act,  as  Mr.  Grant 
Duff  justly  observes,  of  direct  war  upon  Turkey — a  somewhat 
intemperate  opening. 

I  turn  to  the  past.  If  we  may  judge  by  some  recrimina- 
tions which  passed  between  him  and  the  present  Premier,  his 
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colleagues  and  his  opponents  did  not  estimate  highly  his 
action  at  the  time  of  the  Crimean  war.1  If  I  remember  right, 
the  attack  was  warded  by  a  remark  that  at  that  period  he  did 
not  take  much  interest  in  foreign  politics.  But  during  his 
own  Premiership  such  interest  was  forced  upon  him,  and  his 
then  policy  was,  I  must  think,  disastrous,  and  at  the  root  of 
much  of  the  present  difficulty.  It  fell  to  him  to  steer  England 
through  the  crisis  of  the  Franco- German  war ;  and  the 
general  judgment  at  home  and  abroad  was,  and  is,  that  he 
failed  gravely.  The  temporary  effacement  of  England — such 
is  the  expression  which  presents  the  position  he  gave  his 
country,  to  the  imperilling  for  long  years  of  European  concert, 
and  to  the  necessitating  his  actual  adoption  of  an  unsound 
policy.  It  shows  the  short  memory,  or  the  inattention,  or  the 
excessive  good  nature  of  the  nation,  that  it  should  be  possible 
for  the  idea  to  arise,  that  a  statesman  so  tried  and  so  found 
wanting  could  be  entrusted  with  the  highest  power. 

As  it  is,  owing  to  the  unfortunate  blunder  of  Germany  in 
1 87 1  and  to  the  tame  acquiescence  of  Europe  in  her  preten- 
sions, the  Russo- Prussian  combination  has  been  encouraged 
to  think  itself  the  ultimate  appeal,  free  to  act  as  it  pleased  in 
reference  to  eastern  Europe.  The  present  policy  of  Mr. 
Gladstone,  so  far  as  we  gather  it  from  his  speeches,  would 
favour  its  claims.  His  compliments  all  round  must  be  taken 
for  what  they  are  worth ;  but  his  action  would  be  to  rely  on 
Russia  mainly  in  the  arrangement  with  Turkey.  I  would 
make  no  hobgoblin  of  Russia ;  but  it  is  excusable  to  doubt 
whether  in  the  game  of  Eastern  complications  Mr.  Gladstone 
would  be  a  match  for  Prince  Gortschakoff. 

Be  this  as  it  may,  he  avows  that  he  looks  to  the  joint 
action  of  England  and  Russia  in  the  present  emergency,  and 
there  is  a  large  school  which  would  follow  him  in  this.  Let 
me  indicate  one  objection  in  limine  to  this  policy.  I  assume 
that  Mr.  Gladstone,  if  in  power,  would  not  carry  out  the 
wilder  scheme  of  those  who  are  at  his  back,  nor  seek  to  eject 

1  In  judging  the  Crimean  War  we  Crimea.      It  is  this  latter  which   is 

are  too  apt  to  confound  two  distinct  properly  the  Crimean  War,  and  which 

series  of  events,    the    protection    of  is  a  fair  object  of  censure,  as  in  every 

Turkey  from   Russian  encroachment,  respect  an  unwise  venture,  with  no 

and  the  aggression  upon  Russia  her-  good  prospect.    The  former  is  and  was 

self   by    sending    our  forces  to  the  justifiable  on  all  gronnds. 
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the  Turks  by  violence  from  Europe,  nor  sanction  Russia  ih 
doing  so.  I  assume,  that  is, — as  I  interpret  his  language,  I 
am  warranted  in  assuming — that  he  so  far  accepts  the  *  as 
you  were '  policy,  as  to  look  for  modifications  of  the  Turkish 
rule  compatible  with  its  existence.  Now,  Russia  has  been 
almost  from  its  earliest  entry  into  European  politics  the 
standing  aggressor  on  Turkey,  constantly  encroaching  on  her, 
constantly  domineering  over  her,  in  no  ambiguous  manner 
posing  as  her  successor.  Relatively  Turkey  is  inferior  in 
strength  to  Russia,  and  has  witnessed  with  just  alarm  the 
growth  of  her  opponent,  and  submitted,  but  with  just  indig- 
nation, to  her  dictatorial  language.  It  is  possible — Mr.  Glad- 
stone's faith  is  strong  in  her,  but  I  should  have  thought  Lord 
Granville's  experience  might  have  weakened  it; — it  is 
possible  that  Russia  has  abandoned  her  traditional  policy  and 
speaks  merely  in  the  interests  of  justice  and  humanity.  Her 
conduct  in  Servia  is  singularly  against  this  great  change  in 
her.  She  could,  it  is  silly  to  doubt  it,  have  stopped  her 
officers  and  soldiers  from  turning  a  Servian  into  a  Russian 
attack  on  Turkey.  But  it  is  not  in  the  nature  of  things  that 
Turkey  should  accept  without  repugnance  the  influence  of 
Russia.  What  she  could  yield  honourably  to  the  union  of 
the  Western  powers — of  Europe  in  the  true  sense — she 
would  bitterly  resent  if  imposed  upon  her  by  her  haughty 
rival.  Where  it  is  possible  to  avoid  rousing  a  not  unwar- 
ranted suspicion  and  irritation,  it  is  surely  wise  to  do  so,  and 
it  is  so  in  this  case,  if  we  mingle  as  little  as  may  be  Russia 
with  our  action.  With  the  wisest  attempering,  that  action 
will  be  galling  enough  to  the  self-love  of  the  Ottoman  nation ; 
it  is  but  fair  and  also  more  prudent,  more  hopeful  of  result,  to 
conciliate  to  the  uttermost  its  feelings. 

Turning  to  the  Government  in  whose  hands  we  actually 
are,  it  is  not  needful  to  examine  with  equal  fulness  its  claims 
or  its  merits  in  the  past.  Mr.  Gladstone  tends,  I  do  not  say 
seeks,  to  supplant  it ;  and  we  would  know  why.  It  is  in 
power,  and  all  that  is  necessary  is  to  see  whether  it  be  so  far 
inferior  to  the  substitute  offered  as  at  a  critical  moment  to 
make  it  imperative  to  change  it.  In  point  of  humanity,  no 
one  would  accuse  the  members  of  the  existing  Government 
of  being  less  sensible  to  the  Bulgarian  horrors  than  any  other 
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men  who  have  read  them.  In  their  position  a  certain  amount 
of  reticence  was  necessary,  as  I  cannot  but  think  there  is  a 
similar  obligation  resting  on  the  leaders  of  the  Opposition, 
who  are  always  possible  ministers. 

For  their  general  record,  it  is  not  better,  so  far  as  I  can 
see,  nor  worse,  than  Mr.  Gladstone's.  They  have  condoned 
all  the  wrongs  which  he  has  condoned,  have  shared  in  the 
national  misdoings  as  largely  as  he ;  possibly  rather  more. 
Here  and  there,  as  in  his  case,  there  have  been  exceptions. 
Bnt  in  general,  what  I  think  Mr.  Spencer  calls  the  bias  of 
patriotism  has  had  free  play  with  the  present  ministers  as 
with  their  assailants,  and  the  dictates  of  humanity  and  the 
exigencies  of  our  country's  honour  in  reference  to  them  have 
been  far  too  much  ignored.  And  I  fear  will  be  ignored ;  for 
with  the  present  Premier's  oriental  proclivities,  which  lead 
him  to  cling  so  strongly  to  our  Indian  empire  that  he  has 
saddled  us  with  that  odious  title  of  Empress  of  India,  there 
is  little  hope  of  a  moderate,  really  humane  policy  in  the 
East.  And  in  the  West  the  affair  of  Luxemburg,  and  their 
silence  during  the  Franco-German  war,  are  far  from  reassur- 
ing. Yet  with  all  deductions,  I  think  the  general  opinion  has 
been  hitherto,  and  there  seems  no  reason  to  doubt  should 
continue  to  be,  that  so  far  as  regards  the  honour  of  England 
— a  very  delicate  ground  to  tread  on — it  is  safer  with  the 
actual  Government  than  with  its  predecessor.  They  seem 
less  smitten  with  that  curious  defect  which  is  traceable  in  so 
many  of  the  economical  school  of  statesmen — the  men  who 
look  to  exports  and  imports  as  the  one  test  of  national  well- 
being — the  defect  of  any  historical  conception,  any  constant 
sense  of  the  importance  of  a  well-matured  foreign  policy. 

At  any  rate,  the  ministers  who  now  direct  our  foreign 
action  have  not  been  exposed  to  the  trial,  and  have  therefore 
escaped  the  failure  of  their  predecessors,  and  there  is  so  far 
more  ground  for  hope  that  they  will  carry  us  well  through 
the  present  storm.  All  that  has  hitherto  appeared  warrants 
— broadly  speaking — this  conclusion.  It  is  much  that  they 
have  not  lost  their  self-possession,  and  that  they  venture,  in 
contact  with  this  present  tumult,  to  weigh  the  real  merits  of 
the  case,  and  to  risk  no  rash  judgments.  It  is  refreshing  to 
turn  to  their  speeches  after  those  of  their  assailants  :  I  allude 
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to  Lord  Derby's  and  Sir  Stafford  Northcote's.  On  the  details 
of  their  actions  it  is  very  dangerous  for  a  private  citizen  to 
enter,  but  I  cannot  but  think — speaking  only  of  the  act  so  far 
as  it  is  open  to  public  cognisance — that  their  refusal  of  the 
Berlin  Memorandum  was  a  wise  measure.  It  was  most 
desirable,  if  England  was  to  speak  with  effect  in  the  councils 
of  Europe,  to  show  that  she  in  no  way  looked  on  herself  as 
taken  in  tow  by  the  imperial  combination  of  Eastern  Europe 
— that  she  was  an  independent  power,  choosing  her  own  time 
and  mode  of  action — that  she  was  no  longer  effaced,  but 
present  and  to  be  reckoned  with.  Such  an  attitude  is  the 
first  condition  of  better  things — that  it  will  be  the  first  step 
towards  them,  this  must  remain  uncertain.  So  again,  the 
sending  of  her  fleet  to  Besika  Bay,  and  that  in  great  force, 
merits  the  applause  it  gained.  On  the  particular  combination 
of  motives  I  have  no  call  to  enter.  But  its  presence  there, 
yes,  in  some  sense  as  the  ally  of  Turkey,  if  only  the  Govern- 
ment use  it  rightly,  is  again  a  necessary  preliminary  to  a 
sound  intervention — obviating,  probably,  many  embarrass- 
ments. 

With  Mr.  Gladstone — I  am  happy  to  note  my  agreement, 
— and  perhaps  before  Mr.  Gladstone,  I  think  the  prestige  of 
England  a  mischievous  and  immoral  idea.  I  renounce  all 
care  for  England's  selfish  interests.  I  invite  him  to  carry  out 
his  renunciation  to  its  fair  consequences.  But  with  him,  too, 
I  make  no  doubt,  I  wish  England  strong  and  respected.  It 
is  for  the  interest  of  Europe  and  Humanity  that  it  should  be 
so.  I  welcome,  by  the  way,  the  more  frequent  introduction 
of  this  term  Humanity,  the  implicit  recognition  of  its  reality, 
in  contradistinction  to,  and  yet  on  the  same  footing  with, 
other  smaller,  but  avowedly  real,  aggregations  of  men.  I 
wish,  I  have  ever  wished,  that  England  should  be  as  strong 
as  she  was  under  Cromwell,  but  without  any  of  the  agggressive 
tendencies  which  vitiated  the  great  Protector's  foreign  policy; 
and  it  is  because  I  think  that  the  measures  of  the  present 
Government  are  calculated  to  replace  her  in  a  position  in 
which  she  may  be  signally  useful,  and  so  repair  the  mischief 
wrought  by  a  feebler  administration,  that  I  do  what  I  can  in 
its  support.  Statesmanship  must  be  a  balance  of  evils  in 
many  cases,  and  it  is  often  necessary  to  prefer  a  general 
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result  of  permanent  value  to  the  removal  of  even  deplorable 
immediate  evils.  Were  it,  then,  shown  that  certain  incidental 
evils  accompanied  the  action  of  the  Government,  it  would  not 
be  its  conclusive  condemnation. 

But,  of  course,  all  depends  ultimately  on  the  use  made  of 
a  strong  position ;  and  any  interpretation  of  the  Ministry's 
conduct  must  be  subject  to  their  future  action.  What  their 
intentions  and  policy  may  be,  we  have  almost  of  necessity  to 
wait  for.  Any  criticism  solely  concerns  the  past  and  passing 
events.  What  is  to  be  wished  for — in  other  words,  what  the 
policy  of  England  should  be — this  is  the  question  on  which  I 
now  enter. 

I  have  already  said  that  from  the  school  which  gravitates 
towards  Russia  I  wholly  dissent;  and  I  have  dwelt  on  the 
peculiar  inappropriateness  of  calling  her  in  in  the  treatment  of 
Turkey.    What  is  there  in   the  past    history    or    present 
condition  of  Russia  that  should  make  her  an  object  of  our 
political  preferences?     Within  her  own  sphere,  and  in  the 
arduous  task    of   raising    her    population   and  wisely    ad- 
ministering her  already  unwieldy  empire,   there    is    every 
reason  to  wish  her  well,  and  when  possible  to  aid  her ;  but 
her  continued  expansion  can  be  no  object  to  any  one.     She 
has  not  shown  in  Poland  any  peculiar  ability  in  dealing  with 
a  more  advanced  people  which  was  sacrificed  to  her  ambition  ; 
why  should  she  be  competent  to  rule  wisely  the  Rouman  or 
the  Greek  ?     Her  population  was  within  these  twenty  years 
serf,  and  the   dispositions  of  her    ruling    classes   and   her 
emancipated  peasants  are  not  likely  to  have  been  so  modified 
from  what  they  were  during  the  long  continuance  of  serfage 
as  to  make  them  suitable  rulers  and  guides  of  others.     Was 
the  condition  of  the  serfs  in  Russia  much,  if  any,  better  than 
that  of  the  rayahs  under  Turkish  rule  ?      There   is   every 
reason  to  doubt  it.     Ruling  classes  which  so  recently  held 
their  inferiors  in  such  dependence  as,  I  believe,  existed  in 
Russia,  must  take  time  to  unlearn  their  habits,  as  must  those 
who  have  so  long  crouched  to  learn  the  habits  of  freemen. 
It  is  not  a  quarter  of  a  century  that,  under  the  conditions  of 
Russia,  intellectually  and  morally,  will  undo  the  work  of 
generations. 

Again,  the   religious   organisation  of   Russia   singularly 
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disqualifies  her  for  dealing  aright  with  the  various  Christian 
populations  of  the  Turkish  empire.  Nowhere  is  the  spiritual 
power  so  completely  fused  with  the  temporal — God  and 
Caesar  so  inseparable.  It  is  clear  from  recent  events  that 
there  is  in  Islam  even  less  of  this  intimate  blending  of  the 
two  powers.  If  allowed,  not  to  encourage  in  the  interest  of 
her  own  policy  the  discontent  of  the  Christians,  but  really  to 
incorporate  them  in  her  empire,  where  would  be  the  freedom 
which  they  now  enjoy  under  the  Moslem  toleration,  con- 
temptuous toleration  I  grant,  but  still  toleration  ?  From  its 
acute  perception  of  this  feature  in  Russian  policy,  a  perception 
sharpened  by  her  experience  in  Poland,  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church  sides  with  the  Turk  as  against  the  Christian 
Russians,  with  a  more  just  estimate  of  the  value  of  their 
Christianity  than  many  of  us  have  who  suffer  ourselves  to  be 
misled  by  that  vague  term.  But  even  were  there  no  such 
objections,  why  should  the  various  divisions  of  the  southern 
population  —  Roumans,  Bulgarians,  Servians,  Bosnians, 
Greeks,  Turks,  &c. — why  should  they  come  under  Russian 
domination  and  swell  the  forces  of  the  Panslavic  movement. 
We  must  acquiesce  in  the  inevitable  ;  but  a  wise  policy  will, 
I  conceive,  not  forward  any  vast  Slavonian  aggregate,  which, 
under  present  circumstances  and  feelings,  may  be  a  most 
serious  danger  to  Germany,  and  through  her  to  European 
peace.  New  powers,  conscious  of  strength,  and  impelled 
only  by  an  instinct  of  growth,  are  not  wisely  encouraged  by 
neighbours  at  whose  expense  they  must  grow,  especially  when 
they  can  offer  no  contribution  of  value.  If  with  such  a  power, 
unwisely  developed,  Germany  were  in  hostility,  the  struggle 
were  most  deplorable  for  both.  If  she  were  in  unison  with 
it,  she  would  lose  rather  than  gain  by  the  contact,  and  the 
combination  would  be  most  formidable  for  all  Western 
Europe. 

It  is  in  my  judgment,  the  true  interest,  both  for  them- 
selves and  for  Europe,  of  the  subject  states  of  Turkey  at 
present  to  remain  so,  always  under  the  supposition  that  a 
tolerable  existence  is  given  them.  Even  for  Bosnia  and 
Herzegovina,  where  the  difficulty  is  greatest,  and  another 
solution  the  most  defensible,  I,  for  one,  should  acquiesce  in 
the  judgment  of  the  powers  if  they  found  some  arrangement 
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bv  which  Iheir  connection  with  Turkey  remained  unsevered. 
For  Bulgaria,  I  should  deprecate  its  severance,  even  to  the 
extent  to  which  the  two  former  might  be  separated.  The 
unwise  impatience  of  Servia  goes  to  show  that  her  comparative 
independence  was  premature.  It  was  never  given  her  that 
she  might  be  a  fire-brand  in  Europe  and  be  made  the 
instrument  of  an  unjustifiable  war.  Sufficient  control  forthe 
present  must  be  allowed  the  imperial  state  to  prevent  such 
dangers. 

I  hope,  then,  that,  in  no  spirit  of  opposition  to  Russia,  but 
guided  by  the  whole  antecedents  of  our  past  history.  England 
will  not  rely  on  her  mainly,  nor  at  all,  in  her  action  towards 
Turkey,  but  will,  as  befits  a  great  Western  power,  look  to 
the  other  Western  powers,  France,  Italy,  A ustro- Hungary, 
Germany — (I  wish  I  could  add  Spain,  in  fact  I  would  add  Spain 
-  and  the  other  Western  powers  would  be  wise  in  inviting 
her  concurrence — in  replacing  Spain,  as  Italy  was  placed 
in  1856,  at  the  council  table  of  Europe) — for  her  legitimate 
coadjutors  in  the  task  of  modifying  Turkish  misgovernment. 
It  is  difficult  to  redeem  the  past,  and  such  a  concert  of  all  is 
well-nigh  hopeless,  but  a  firm  and  patient  policy  might  do 
much  to  re-establish  the  union  which  on  a  former  occasion 
proved  so  effective  and  to  make  it  the  basis  for  a  further 
reunion  of  the  West.  Combined  more  immediately  with 
.md  Italy,  the  two  powers  which  before  rescued 
Turkey,  England  with  them  might  address  the  Porte  in  the 
name  of  the  obligation  then  contracted,  and  concert  with  her 
such  a  scheme  as  might  effect ually  remove  the  evils  complainef 
1  .is  governmental  action  can  remove  them,  securing 
for  her  subject  peoples  the  orderly  administration  under  which 
they  might  grow  to  be  capable  of  self-direction.  No  one  of 
these  three  powers  could  be  suspected  of  any  design  of 
occupying  the  empire  they  were  protecting;  they  would  not, 
therefore,  in  combination  give  any  legitimate  umbrage  to 
their  European  compeers.  They  have  lost  twenty  years,  but 
not  fatal;  it  is  a  short  period  in  a  nation's  history. 
They  may  take  up  the  work  which  they  should  have  done 
twenty  years  ago. 

If  it  was  possible  then — and  all  assume  that  It  was — it  is 
possible  now,  so  to  act  on  Turkey  as  to  render  her  internal 
c  2 
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government  essentially  tolerable.  It  is  not  for  me  to  sketch 
in  detail  the  measures  which  would  effect  this.  I  can  only 
register  the  fact  that  all  the  language  used  by  the  denunciators 
of  Turkey  does  assume  that  such  measures  might  have  been 
taken,  and  that  our  responsibility  for  recent  occurrences 
consists  in  their  not  having  been  taken.  Some  things  would 
have  to  be  undone.  Is  there  not,  for  instance,  a  considerable 
burden  resting  on  Europe  in  regard  to  the  powers  it  has 
claimed  for  its  consuls  in  Turkey  ?  Has  there  not  been  much 
disorganization  consequent  on  our  overbearing  assertion  of 
the  rights  of  our  fellow-citizens,  in  defiance  of  the  just  claims 
of  the  Porte  to  self-direction.  I  mention  these  points  because 
I  think  that  the  intervening  powers  would  be  bound  to  show 
the  greatest  possible  respect  for  the  independent  action  of 
Turkey,  forbearing  all  unnecessary  evidence  of  their  influence, 
and  conciliating,  where  possible,  by  a  wise  return  on  the  past. 

The  union  of  the  three  powers  first  named  for  joint  action 
on  Turkey — with  no  wish  to  exclude  the  others,  with  every 
wish  rather  to  have  their  co-operation — is,  I  must  think,  more 
in  keeping  with  past  history  and  with  the  present  interests  of 
Europe  than  would  be  the  one  against  which  I  am  arguing ; 
and,  lastly,  it  would  surely  be  more  agreeable  to  the  power 
most  immediately  concerned.  Nor  can  I  imagine  that,  if 
properly  addressed,  either  France  or  Italy  would  stand  aloof 
from  such  a  combination.  It  would  tend,  as  I  have  before 
hinted,  to  strengthen  the  unstable  equilibrium  of  Europe,  and 
in  the  best  way,  by  calling  into  activity  its  more  advanced 
portions. 

But  it  implies  that  I  wish  the  continued  existence  of 
European  Turkey ;  and  it  is  this  from  which  the  dominant 
sentiment  of  the  nation,  at  any  rate  of  the  English  meetings, 
is,  I  suspect,  averse.  But  I  think  there  are  grounds  for 
wishing  it  from  many  points  of  view.  Whatever  the  judg- 
ment on  the  arguments  urged,  I  feel  still  a  confident  hope 
that,  thanks  to  the  action  of  our  Government,  the  mad 
attempt — mad  not  in  the  sense  that  it  might  not  succeed,  but 
on  a  forecast  of  the  evils  it  would  entail  in  the  succeeding, 
and  after  the  success — will  not  at  present  be  made :  the 
attempt,  I  mean,  forcibly  to  eject  the  Turks.  So  that  we 
may  well  hope  for  time  for  discussion  of  the  problem. 
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I  deprecate,  as  I  have  said,  even  the  bag  and  baggage 
theory,  the  total  withdrawal,  that  is  to  say,  of  Bulgaria  from 
Turkish  rule,  where  it  is  said  that  the  immediate  past  has 
made  its  continuance  impossible.  May  we  not  take  a  hint 
from  a  disagreeable  episode  in  our  own  history  ?  The  closest 
parallel  with  the  Turkish  suppression  of  the  Bulgarian 
insurrection  is  afforded  by  our  own  suppression  of  the  Irish 
rebellion  of  1798.  I  wonder  how  many  of  the  speakers  at 
these  public  meetings  have  studied  the  records  of  that  event. 
They  are  not  difficult  of  access ;  and  had  they  been  known, 
some  of  those  speakers  must  have  modified  their  denunciations 
— not  so  much  of  the  particular  atrocities,  as  of  the  nation 
and  government  under  which  they  were  perpetrated.  The 
Irish  horrors  followed,  with  a  short  and  brighter  interval,  a 
long  period  of  oppressive  misgovernment  which  we  too  easily 
condone — the  period  of  the  celebrated  penal  laws.  They  led 
to  the  Act  of  Union,  and  by  no  indirect  consequence  to  a 
different  treatment  of  Ireland.  Its  full  adoption  was  delayed 
for  a  generation,  but  it  was  in  the  series  of  the  consequences 
of  the  rebellion,  and  was  forced  on  by  that  event.  May  we 
not  hope  similarly  that,  horrible  as  were  the  misdoings  in 
Bulgaria,  they  may  issue,  with  the  temperate  aid  of  Europe 
as  above  indicated,  in  securing  for  that  province  a  really 
ameliorated  government.  Nations,  like  individuals,  are 
aroused  by  some  great  crisis  or  sin,  and  amendment  may  be 
the  consequence.  Certain  it  is,  that  if  length  of  failure  be  a 
ground  for  immediate  expulsion,  it  was  more  applicable  to  us 
in  reference  to  Ireland  than  to  Turkey  in  Bulgaria.  For  both 
alike  I  wish,  I  believe  in,  ultimate  independence.  I  reprobate 
for  both  all  language,  I  dissent  from  all  action,  which  should 
close  this  prospect.  I  think  English  statesmen  and  Turkish 
statesmen  should  prepare  for  and  forward  its  attainment ;  but 
when  in  England  we  hear  it  boldly  proclaimed,  as  it  was 
by  Mr.  Forster,  that  we  never  will  let  Ireland  go,  can  we 
wonder  if  in  Turkey  convulsive  efforts  are  made  to  hold 
Bulgaria  ? 

If  the  provinces  are  cut  entirely  loose,  left  to  their  own 
self-government,  they  are  exposed  to  the  probabilites  of 
quarrels  with  their  neighbours,  to  the  almost  certainty  of 
intrigues  from  without.     If  their  existence  was   disorderly, 
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either  internally  or  in  relation  to  one  another,  the  great 
border  powers  would  soon  interfere,  and  once  incorporated  in 
one  of  them  they  would  have  but  a  distant  hope  of  their  inde- 
pendence. I  believe  that  Bulgaria,  at  any  rate,  feels  this, 
and  that  with  some  moderate  but  real  security  for  a  better 
government  they  would  be  glad  to  be  free  from  foreign 
intrigues  and  to  nurse  themselves  for  the  future.  After  all 
there  is  considerable  toleration  in  the  Turkish  central  govern- 
ment, as  is  evidenced  by  the  action  of  the  American  mis- 
sionaries and  the  establishment  of  schools  of  the  non-dominant 
faith.  In  fact,  by  every  account  of  the  condition  of  Bulgaria, 
it  was,  before  its  unhappy  insurrection,  healthily  growing 
under  the  Turkish  sway.  The  want  is,  a  thorough  quickening 
of  the  central  action,  so  as  to  check  the  action  of  the  local 
administration — a  want,  be  it  observed,  not  peculiar  to  Turkey. 
In  all  countries  I  fear,  in  their  present  moral  condition,  self- 
government  means  scarcely  more  than  the  government  of  the 
strong,  more  or  less  oppressive  to  the  weak ;  our  own  country 
certainly  is  no  exception.  Such  a  quickening  of  the  central 
adminstration  in  Turkey  I  believe  quite  possible. 

Such  is  the  conclusion  I  advocate  for  the  various  smaller 
states  ulteriorly  to  issue  from  the  Turkish  rule.  We  cannot 
at  a  moment's  notice  change  the  relations  or  undo  the  effects 
of  centuries.  Much  of  the  language  applicable  to  Western 
Europeans  would  be  out  of  place  in  dealing  with  these  Eastern 
peoples  who  have  not  passed  through  the  discipline  which 
modified  the  West. 

But  what,  leave  these  Christian  populations  under 
Mohammedan  rule  ?  The  cry  comes  not  from  the  statesmen 
on  either  side,  it  must  be  said,  though  there  is  too  much 
about  the  peculiar  modification  of  Islam  in  the  Turk,  but  it 
represents,  I  suspect,  much  of  the  feeling  which  is  stirring 
our  country.  Nor  with  many  does  it  stop  there.  It  would 
go  to  the  utter  expulsion  of  the  Turks  from  Europe,  as  a  con- 
tamination of  the  soil  of  Christendom,  a  soil  over  which  none 
but  so-called  Europeans  should  hold  sway.  I  do  not  share 
the  feeling,  quite  the  contrary  ;  and  I  think  it  fraught  with 
most  evil  consequences  in  the  present,  and  for  a  long  period 
of  the  future. 

I  proceed  to  explain  myself  on  this  most  difficult  subject. 


turkey 

The  two  faiths,  the  faith  of  Christ,  and  the  faith  of  Allah— 
the  religion  of  St.  Paul  and  the  religion  of  Mohammed— are 
both  to  be  respected  for  their  services;  each  has  its  peculiar 
merits.  If  the  Eastern  creed  is  simpler  and  nobler  as  a 
doctrine  than  the  Western,  the-  utility  of  the  latter  is  I  think 
greater,  or  has  been  greater,  owing  to  the  inheritance  it 
received  and  the  conditions  of  its  propagation.  If  in  some 
respects,  it  is  unquestionable  that  the  nations  of  the  West  are 
in  advance  of  the  Moslems,  it  is  hardly  to  the  difference  in 
their  religion  that  we  can  fairly  impute  their  superiority. 
There  was  a  time  when  the  disciples  of  Islam  were  distinctly 
in  the  van  of  civilisation,  in  the  points  where  now  they  are 
most  behind  the  West,  and  there  was  a  time  when  in  all  the 
moral  qualities  they  were  certainly  not  inferior.  Even  in  the 
tierce  wars  between  the  Christian  and  the  Mussulman,  neither 
the  physical  nor  moral  preeminence  was  always  on  the  side 
of  the  former.  I  will  take  a  capital  instance.  I  recall  the 
striking  scene  when  in  the  city  of  Jehovah  the  Crescent  and 
the  Cross  met  in  deadly  struggle.  Christian  historians  have 
made  no  secret  of  the  complete  triumph  of  all  the  fiercer 
passions  over  the  precepts  of  Christianity.  They  have  not 
hesitated  to  paint  the  victors  as  at  least  the  equals  in  barbarity 
of  the  vanquished.  "No  age  or  sex  spared,  seventy  thousand 
said  to  have  been  the  number  of  the  victims."  This  for  the 
darker  side  of  both.  On  the  brighter,  the  equality,  to  say 
the  least  of  it,  of  some  the  Moslems  had  not  escaped  the  fair 
mind  of  Sir  Walter  Scott.  He  has  not  scrupled  to  make  the 
Prince  uf  Scotland  inferior  to  his  Moslem  rival  by  virtue  of  the 
somewhat  brutal  contempt  which  contrasts  so  unfavourably 
with  Saladin's  courteous  toleration  of  an  antagonist's  faith. 
Such  being  their  relation  in  the  past,  the  two  creeds  have 
manv  centuries  rested  quietly  side  by  side,  each 
directing  its  own  portion  of  the  world.  Deliberately,  I  do 
not  believe  any  one  would  wish  to  revive  their  hostilities. 
But  does  not  all  this  abuse  of  the  Turks  tend  that  way  ?  For 
at  the  head  of  the  Moslems,  as  a  political  power  with  certain 
latent  capacities,  the  Turks  have  long  stood  and  stand,  and 
unmeasured  denunciations  may  call  those  latent  capacities 
into  action  and  inflict  on  the  world  a  war  in  which  fanaticism 
should  be  one  of  the  motive  powers.     I  have  no  fear  that  any 
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such  risk  would  be  run  by  a  wise  pressure  of  the  more 
friendly  Western  powers,  in  the  name  of  the  purely  human 
interests  of  peace,  order,  and  good  government;  and  were 
there  some  risk,  it  might  be  incumbent  on  us  to  confront  it, 
with  such  aims. 

But  there  is  more  than  this.  The  alienation  of  the  East 
from  the  West,  of  Asia  from  Europe,  is  not  diminishing  in 
these  later  years,  but  is  on  the  increase  rather ; — as  a  result 
of  the  coarse  and  oppressive  intrusion  of  our  industrial  society, 
the  offensive  iteration  of  our  claims  to  superiority,  lastly  of 
our  spirit  of  conquest.  I  am  not  speaking  of  England 
exclusively.  A  reaction  against  us  is  possible,  even  probable; 
and  if  there  is  none,  yet  enforced  submission  is  covert  hatred, 
and  all  real  union  of  the  two  worlds  is  out  of  the  question. 
At  once  Asiatic  and  European,  as  a  consequence  of  its  posi- 
tion and  history,  the  Turkish  nation  offers  us  a  test  of  the 
spirit  in  which  the  stronger  West  is  disposed  to  deal  with  the 
more  disorganized  families  of  man.  It  has  shown,  and  its 
present  weakness  is  largely  due  to  this  cause,  a  wish  to  enter 
more  completely  into  the  European  family  and  to  propagate 
its  influence  further  eastward.  Wise  statesmanship,  guided 
by  an  instinct  of  what  was  good  for  Humanity,  for  the  whole 
race,  would  avail  itself  of  this  existing  intermedium,  even 
though  not  the  best  that  could  be  wished,  but  as  the  only  one 
ready  to  hand.  Far  from  seeking  to  eject  the  Turks  from 
Europe,  it  would  see  in  them  a  means  for  smoothing  the 
differences  between  the  continents,  the  races,  and  the  creeds — 
for  breaking  down  the  barriers  which  now  separate  the  various 
portions  of  mankind,  and  for  showing  that  one  common 
Humanity  can  override  all  minor  differences.  I  say  not 
that  any  statesmanship  by  itself  can  effectually  secure  this 
result,  but  it  might  work  towards  it  with  what  the  past  has 
handed  down,  rather  than  under  an  ill-governed  impulse 
throw  aside  what  we  have  and  launch  itself  on  new  and 
uncertain  combinations. 

Any  such  considerations  are  alien  and  probably  distasteful 
to  the  Christian  mind.  I  am  addressing  mainly  what  I  may 
call  inorganic  Christians,  not  the  sagacious  organisation  of 
Papal  Rome.  Yet  it  is  clear  that  no  purely  Christian  policy 
can  avail  us  here.    The  extermination  of  the  Moslems  is  not 
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more  impossible  than  is  their  conversion  to  the  Christian 
faith,  in  which  they  would  see — it  sounds  strangely  to 
Christians — a  retrogradation.  If  there  is  to  be  harmony 
provisionally,  we  must  consult  so  large  a  portion  of  the 
earth's  inhabitants  which,  and  I  deplore  the  fact,  grows 
rapidly;  in  fact  more  rapidly  than  the  Christians;  the 
relative  growth  does  not  interest  me.  We  must  make  it 
manifest  that  we  have  a  common  ground  with  them, 
community  of  interests  and  feelings:  that  we  in  no  sense 
claim  to  be  different  beings,  and  if  in  any  way  we  are 
superior,  seek  only  to  impart  our  superiority.  We  have  then 
10  accept  and  honour  their  faith  as  one  of  the  facts  of  our 
complex  existence,  to  understand  and  respect  their  social 
organisation,  to  learn  what  they  have  to  teach  us— and  all 
observers  allow  that  there  is  something — and  to  teach  what 
they  have  to  learn.  We  are  told  that  we  ought  to  shake 
hands  with  Russia  as  a  brave  and  honourable  opponent. 
Most  true  ;  but  extend  the  teaching  ;  widen  the  area  of  your 
sympathies.  Let  Christendom  and  Islam,  also  brave  and 
honourable  foes  in  the  past,  also  shake  hands  and  agree  to 
put  aside  their  antagonism.  The  initiative  is  and  must  be 
with  Christendom,  with  the  West.  So  far  no  one  would 
contest.  If  the  conclusion  is  one  from  which  the  popular 
instinct  as  yet  revolts,  this  only  shows  how  weak  we  are  in 
toleration — how  there  still  lurks  in  us,  under  all  our  language 
of  peace,  the  instinct  of  domination — how,  in  spite  of  all  our 
claims  to  enlightenment,  we  are  animated  by  a  contemptuous 
intolerance  of  the  convictions  of  others. 

Herein,  and  in  the  source  from  which  such  feelings  spring, 
the  confident  presumption  of  the  exclusive  truth  of  the 
prevalent  creed,  lies  a  powerful  obstacle  to  human  unity, 
baffling  the  wiser  counsels  of  the  statesman  as  well  as  the 
aspirations  of  mankind.  Yet  not  destined  to  baffle  them 
finally,  and  all  steps  towards  its  removal  that  are  possible 
should  be  taken.  Least  of  all  should  any  backward  steps  be 
taken,  and  I  much  fear  that  we  are  in  the  way  to  take  such 
backward  steps,  to  shatter  one  of  the  combinations  which, 
not  the  traditional  policy  of  England  at  present  in  such 
disfavour,  but  the  instinctive  wisdom  of  generations  of 
European  statesmen  has  bequeathed  us. 
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But  the  Turks — if  it  were  only  this,  that,  or  the  other 
branch  of  the  Mohammedans,  and  not  the  Turks — the  one 
great  anti-human  specimen  of  Humanity!  Christians  surely 
should  be  slow  to  speak  so.  What  becomes  of  St.  Paul's 
declaration,  probably  not  questioned  by  Mr.  Gladstone,  that 
God  has  made  of  one  blood  all  nations  of  men  for  to  dwell  on 
the  face  of  the  earth  ?  Such,  however,  is  the  decorous  and 
moderate  language  used  by  a  possible  premier  of  England, 
the  noblest,  we  are  told  by  Mr.  Fawcett  in  his  unworthy 
speech,  and  the  best  of  Englishmen,  to  whom  we  are  to  look 
for  guidance  in  the  crisis,  and  whose  accession  to  power  with 
such  an  utterance  unretracted  is  well  nigh  a  declaration  of 
war  upon  Turkey.  What  a  dangerous  element  is  the 
rhetorical  statesman,  the  man  in  whom  the  organ  of 
expression  overbalances  the  higher  faculties.  Well,  the 
Turks — you  must  accept  them,  there  they  are — approxi- 
mately twelve  millions  of  men,  whom  Mr.  Gladstone  thus 
attacks.  The  practical  ruler  has  to  deal  with  existing 
materials,  and  were  the  nation  justly  designated  as  above,  it 
is  with  it  that  we  have  to  reckon.  But  the  judgment  even  in 
the  past  is  entirely  overstrained,  and  in  the  present  it  is  a 
pure  anachronism — an  expression  of  a  mediaeval  reminiscence, 
nay,  below  the  level  of  the  highest  mediaeval  conceptions, 
even  when  the  alarm  was  yet  justifiably  strong.  I  am  not 
called,  however,  by  my  argument  to  defend  the  Turks  when 
I  repudiate  such  a  monstrous  exaggeration.  I  have  only  to 
urge  that,  be  they  what  they  may,  it  is  our  duty  to  observe 
towards  them  the  common  human  respect,  and  our  duty  and 
our  interest  to  bring  them  into  co-operation  with  us  for  the 
common  good.  Certain  animal  races  have  to  be  extirpated 
as  irreconcilable  with  man.  It  is  a  sad  necessity.  Certain 
races  of  men  have  been  extirpated,  not  by  Turks,  but  by 
colonial  Englishmen;  others  are  in  process  of  disappearance; 
but  only  one  speaker,  so  far  as  I  have  seen,  has  called  for  the 
extirpation  of  the  Turks  as  we  extirpated  the  wolf,  and  the 
human  feeling  of  my  countrymen  cherishes  no  such  atrocious 
thought. 

They  must  remain,  then,  in  Europe  or  out  of  Europe — 
another  fact  of  our  complex  existence — to  be  recognised  as 
an  object  for  true  statesmanship,  pending  a  deeper  and  more 
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powerful  action.  That  the  fact  should  be  not  merely  recog- 
nised, but  welcomed  as,  with  all  drawbacks,  a  valuable 
towards  solving  the  difficult  problem  of  the  union  of 
mankind— on  this  I  will  not  insist  further. 

The  essential  obstacle  to  that  union  lies  in  the  existence 
of  different  faiths,  and  in  the  moral  attitude  which  that 
difference  ordinarily  involves,  the  opposition  between  Christi- 
anity and  Islam  being  its  most  capital  instance.  In  the 
dilapidated  state  of  Christian  belief  in  the  rulers  of  Europe, 
who  cling  to  it  more  as  as  a  social  power  than  from  mental 
conviction,  there  ought  to  be  no  difficulty  in  either  of  these 
respects  ;  they  can,  as  their  predecessors  have  done,  treat  the 
matter  on  purely  human  grounds.  And  the  populations  at 
their  back  will  be  no  real  embarrassment  if  judiciously  dealt 
i !  ley  are  in  reality  swayed  mainly  by  human  motives. 
The  task,  therefore,  of  Western  statesmen  is  far  easier  in 
regard  to  any  approximation  to  Islam,  than  is  that  of  the 
Islamic  leaders  in  approaching  Christendom.  Behind  these 
latter  the  mass  is  sincerely  animated  by  an  attachment  to  the 
of  its  creed,  so  easily  comprehended,  so  capable  of 
taking  deep  root,  so  interwoven  with  all  their  daily  life. 
Great  straightforwardness,  great  patience,  great  respect  are 
necessary,  both  in  the  chiefs  of  this  mass  and  in  the  leaders 
of  the  West,  in  the  approaches  made  to  them.  With  all 
precautions  the  progress  must  be  slow ;  but  it  is  too  much  in 
the  course  of  events,  in  the  wants  of  Humanity,  that  some 
union  should  be  effected,  for  the  attempt  to  fail.  It  must 
evidently  be  first  made  by  those  for  whom  it  is  the  easiest. 
And  the  first  step  is  the  removal  of  irritation  and  alarm— all 
elements  of  suspicion.  No  shadow  of  a  proselytising  spirit 
should  be  perceptible— not  the  remotest  ground  given  for 
thinking  their  faith  attacked  or  undervalued. 

So  relative  a  spirit  is  a  hard  thing  to  reconcile  with 
Christianity.  Hence  the  necessity  for  its  ultimate  disappear- 
ance as  a  hindrance  to  the  union  so  much  desired. 

Hut  enough  on  this  point.      It  may  be  that,  as  it  has  been 

predicted,  the  Turks  will  themselves  return  to  Asia,  or  it  may 

be  that,  under  a  nobler  faith,  they  may  remain  in  peaceful 

ition  with  the  other  co-existent  peoples— conquerors 

and    conquered   merging   in   one   political    body,  their   past 
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differences  forgotten  in  present  union.  So  long  as  they  stay 
where  they  are,  and  keep  their  actual  faith,  they  have  a  great 
value,  not  felt  now  for  the  first  time,  as  enforcing  the  necessity, 
even  within  the  limits  of  Europe,  of  rising  into  a  region  above 
the  two  antagonist  religions  of  the  past.  If  suddenly  we 
suppose  them  removed  to  Asia,  this  necessary  step  in  human 
advance  might  be  adjourned,  not  pressed  so  immediately  on 
the  attention  of  statesmen.  The  two  continents,  already  so 
opposed  in  common  thought,  would  be  in  more  complete 
isolation  one  from  the  other,  and  the  disposition  of  the 
European  to  contemn  and  domineer  over  the  Asiatic  would 
not  be  confronted  by  a  yet  considerable  European  power. 
Nor,  again,  would  the  difficulties  their  presence  creates  have 
been  turned  to  the  best  account  by  meeting  them  and  over- 
coming them ;  they  would  have  disappeared,  but  leaving  an 
unsatisfactory  sense  of  want  of  competence — a  discourage- 
ment for  the  future;  whereas,  rightly  solved,  they  would 
have  been  a  guarantee  of  subsequent  progress. 

Such  are  some  of  the  considerations  which  I  offer  in  favour 
of  the  status  quo,  wisely  modified,  and  against  any  abrupt 
cutting  of  the  knot. 

They  evidently  are  not  limited  to  the  immediate  present, 
any  more  than  they  are  based  on  a  view  bounded  by  the 
immediate  past.  The  ultimate  aim  being  the  unity  of 
Humanity,  all  the  intermediate  steps  must  be  judged  by 
reference  to  it.  Our  advance  towards  that  aim  has  been 
continuous  in  the  past  when  no  such  goal  was  recognised,  or 
but  faintly  recognised,  and  by  few.  Now  that  it  has  come 
into  more  general  cognisance  and  may  be  made  the  object  of 
conscious  effort,  everything  that  can  intensify  the  continuity 
of  the  advance  is  of  importance,  every  available  transmission 
from  the  past  is  to  be  preserved.  Above  all,  no  violent 
disruption  should  be  tolerated,  when  it  is  possible  by  human 
foresight  to  avoid  it. 

It  is  in  this  conservative  spirit  that  I  have  written,  not 
unduly  conservative  I  hope.  For  I  wish  for  very  large 
modifications  in  the  state  of  the  subject  populations  of 
eastern  Europe,  and  I  look  for  gradual  changes  in  the 
directions  which  past  changes  have  taken.  But  daily  does 
the  conviction  grow  stronger,  that  in  this  case  as  in  many 
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others,  we  are  too  exclusively  bent  on  political  changes  when 
a  change  of  a  different  order  is  the  real  want — a  moral  and 
religious  renovation — the  fruitful  and  direct  source  of  social 
and  political  changes  of  which  we  scarcely  now  dream. 

Acquiescence  in  very  defective  political  arrangements  is 
often  most  desirable  at  the  present  day.  Acquiescence,  but 
with  judicious  attempts  at  modification.  The  first  need  is  to 
influence  the  rulers,  the  dominant  powers,  be  they  individuals 
or  nations;  to  bring  home  to  them  their  great  duty  of 
preparing  those  they  rule  for  a  higher  and  freer  state. 
Renouncing  impatient  and  premature  efforts,  the  subjects 
may  yet  make  their  rulers  feel  the  necessity  of  continuous 
advance,  and  its  safety  when  such  a  temper  is  in  the 
ascendant.  So  the  peaceful  co-operation  of  ruler  and  ruled 
in  the  common  work  of  advance  may  be  best  secured. 
Immediate  solutions  are  too  much  in  request,  for  they  are 
imperfect  and  often  interfere  with  the  more  perfect. 

Once  let  there  come  a  general  recognition  by  the  leading 
minds  in  all  countries — and  this  is  nearer  than  we  think — I 
say  not,  of  the  religion  of  Humanity,  but  of  the  conception,  at 
once  ideal  and  real,  of  Humanity ;  that  all  nations  and 
fragments  of  nations  are  but  parts  of  one  great  family ;  all 
bound  to  concord  and  union,  each  in  its  several  local 
habitation  having  opportunities  and  advantages  which  it  can 
use  in  the  common  cause ;  each  bound  by  the  obligation  not 
to  disturb  the  common  work  by  undue  claims  or  impatience 
under  its  particular  assignment ;  let  this  general  conception 
become,  as  it  is  becoming,  a  familiar  idea,  and  a  calmer 
temper  must  be  its  immediate  outcome.  It  is  but  applying 
to  nations  the  doctrines  which  all  hold  wisest  for  individuals, 
and  such  application  of  moral  doctrines  is  the  truest  line  of 
progress  open  to  us,  it  is  the  subordination  of  politics  to 
morals. 

In  the  expression  she  has  given  to  what  I  hold  in  the 
main  to  have  been  a  noble  impulse,  England  cannot  expect 
to  have  the  admiration  of  other  nations,  on  account  of  her 
past  shortcomings — to  use  the  mildest  word.  But  she  may 
earn  it,  if  she  persevere  in  her  present  sentiments.  She  has 
entered  on  a  course,  I  will  hope,  from  which  she  will  not 
flinch  when,  as  is  probable,  she  will  shortly  be  tried  by  some 
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new  iniquity,  in  regard  to  China  for  instance.  It  will  behove 
her  to  be  on  the  alert,  if  she  would  not  be  chargeable  with 
being  keen-sighted  only  for  the  flaws  in  others.  So  of  her 
leaders,  lay  or  clerical,  in  this  present  outspokenness.  In 
past  years  they  have  been  remiss.  Will  they  continue  to  be 
so  ?  It  is  one  thing,  let  statesmen  and  bishops  remember,  to 
speak  when  the  popular  and  even  commercial  feeling  is  with 
you,  another  when  it  will  be  bitterly  opposed  to  you  ;  and  I 
wait  for  some  of  my  contemporaries,  whose  names  I  see 
appended  to  letters  now,  when  the  hunger  for  new  markets 
overrides  all  moral  considerations  as  between  nations,  or 
when  the  lust  of  imperial  aggrandisement  renders  us  deaf  to 
all  sense  of  a  higher  greatness.  I  hope  that  I,  and  those 
who  with  me  have  hitherto  stood  alone  on  such  questions, 
shall  for  the  future  be  powerfully  supported.  Such  support 
will  be  most  welcome,  however  opposed  the  convictions  on 
which  it  rests. 

The  preservation  of  peace  immediately,  and  a  policy 
tending  towards  increased  union  of  the  divergent  elements  of 
the  human  family,  such  are  the  two  great  objects  to  aim  at. 
As  I  think  the  present  Government  is  bent  on  the  first 
consciously,  and  instinctively  is  promoting  the  second,  I  hope 
it  will  hold  out  against  the  storm  and  resist  the  intrusion  of 
countervening  projects.  But  the  storm  does  not  seem  to 
abate,  and  we  may  see  a  new  Government,  with  one  of  two 
results — either  the  disappointment  of  the  hopes  of  those  who 
have  borne  it  into  power,  or  their  gratification  by  a  disturb- 
ance of  the  peace  of  Europe,  and  a  rekindling  of  the  latent 
fires  of  religious  hostility.  England,  as  more  safe  from  the 
proper  sufferings  of  war,  should  be  peculiarly  cautious  how 
she  leads  to  them,  and  great  is  the  responsibility  of  those 
statesmen  who  help  her  to  forget  this  duty ;  nor  can  any 
indignation,  however  righteous,  diminish  this  responsibility, 
if  it  be  allowed  to  supersede  the  dictates  of  calm  reason. 

1876.  Richard  Congreve. 
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ENGLAND'S  POLICY. 

Exclusive  attention  to  British  interests  hampers  and 
lowers  all  our  policy.  We  wish  to  speak  a  different  language 
at  a  time  when  all  who  have  matured  convictions  should 
speak. 

What  is  the  duty  of  England  as  an  European  power  in 
presence  of  the  peculiar  danger  of  the  moment,  which  is  the 
arbitrary  cancelling  of  all  engagements  and  the  consequent 
reign  of  pure  force  ? 

Neither  Egypt  nor  India  weighs  with  us,  nor  do  any 
exclusive  maritime  claims  of  our  country.  We  wish  as  much 
as  any  for  peace  ;  more  than  most  it  would  seem,  for  we  wish 
for  it  in  Asia  and  Africa,  as  much  as  in  Europe.  We  wish  as 
much  as  any  for  good  government,  but  a  survey  of  existing 
governments  leads  us  to  despise  the  hot  rhetoric  which  is 
misleading  opinion  till  but  one  government  seems  bad,  and 
we  desire  the  application  of  calm  statesmanship  to  the  task 
of  securing  such  good  government. 

The  ground  thus  cleared,  without  wasting  time  on  regret 
for  lost  opportunities  of  a  better  action,  but  in  strict  reference 
to  the  immediate  want,  we  desire  to  express  our  conviction, 
that  in  the  interest  of  European  order,  our  Government 
should  act  with  vigour  to  uphold  this  simple  principle  :  that 
treaty  arrangements  between  the  Powers  of  Europe  in 
Congress  assembled  are  binding  till  deliberately  modified  by 
those  Powers ;  are  not  to  be  torn  up,  that  is,  at  the  will  of 
one  Power. 

We  desire  to  be  quite  clear — so  we  say  that  we  think  that 
the  Government  would  be  amply  justified  in  maintaining  this 
principle  by  war. 

Signed  on  behalf  of  the  Positivist  Society, 

Richard  Congreve. 

17,  Mecklknburoh  Square,  W.C. 
4  Homtty  go  (1  February,  1878 J. 
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THE  PRINCE  IMPERIAL. 

From  pulpit  and  press,  from  what  is  called  society 
generally,  there  comes  an  expression  of  grief  and  honour  on 
the  death  of  this  young  man.  How  far  it  is  sincere,  how  far 
it  is  dictated  by  a  kindly  human  motive,  I  stop  not  to  inquire. 
It  is  very  general,  it  is  said  to  be  unanimous — most  falsely, 
as  I  know.  Therefore  I  say  these  few  words,  for  there  is  a 
moral  judgment  at  stake. 

In  a  singularly  unjust  war  Louis  Napoleon  chooses  to 
join :  accidentally  he  meets  his  death.  What  justified  his 
conduct?  He  was  not  fighting  in  defence  of  his  country. 
He  was  not  helping  the  weak  against  the  strong.  What 
motive,  I  say  not,  deserving  of  honour,  but  exempt  from 
blame,  can  we  find  for  him  ?  The  utmost  that  can  be  urged 
is  that  he  was  young  and  craved  action,  and  found  war  the 
easiest  action,  indifferent  to  the  right  or  wrong  of  the  case. 
He  has  on  this,  the  most  favourable  supposition,  paid  a  just 
penalty  for  his  error.  Let  him  rest  in  peace  and  silence,  and 
at  once ;  fortunate  so  far  that,  with  bad  traditions  and  pros- 
pects, he  is  spared  the  evil  possibilities  attendant  on  a 
Napoleon. 

Our  nation  has  no  concern  with  him.  Its  respectful 
silence  for  a  deep  family  sorrow  I  should  have  been  glad  to 
share,  but  we  are  called  on  for  more.  The  nation  has  ample 
ground  for  sadness  as  it  sees  its  blood  and  treasure  poured 
out  without  any  choice  given  it,  or  any  choice  given  its 
soldiers,  in  a  war  forced  on  it  by  the  insubordination  of  Sir 
Bartle  Frere.  It  has  ample  cause  for  sadness  in  the  moral 
weakness  which  keeps  it  from  acknowledging  and  repairing 
its  wrong.  The  death  of  one  voluntary  participator  in  that 
wrong  may  well  leave  it  unmoved.  It  should  be  more  moved 
by  the  death  of  any  of  those  whom  it  is  unjustly  attacking. 

I  omit  all  other  considerations,  all  the  social  and  national 

interests  involved.     I  content  myself  with  challenging  the 

moral  verdict  of  the  nation  on  this  death,  which  I  fearlessly 

say  should  carry  no  honour,  nothing  but   average   human 
sympathy. 

Richard  Congreve. 

17,  Mecklenburgh  Square,  W.C. 

6  Charlemagne^  91  ^23  June,  i^jg). 
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BURMAH. 

It  is  but  too  probable,  looking  at  the  general  policy  of  our 
Indian  Government,  and  the  aims  and  character  of  the  two 
public  men  with  whom  at  present  its  direction  rests,  Lords 
Salisbury  and  Lytton ;  looking  also  at  all  the  professions  of 
the  supreme  Government  as  a  whole ;  that  had  it  not  been 
for  this  unjustifiable  Afghan  war,  we  should  have  been  by 
this  time  engaged  in  an  attack  on  Burmah.  Such  an  attack 
would  have  had  for  its  real,  if  not  avowed,  object,  the 
annexation  of  that  kingdom  to  our  Indian  Empire. 

It  is  against  any  such  action  that  I  wish  to  speak.     If 
adjourned  now,  it  is  likely  to  be  resumed  when  circumstances 
favour.     Whatever  the  demerits  of  the  King  of   Burmah, 
they  are  beside  the  question.     A  war  upon  him  could  be  but 
a  war  of  aggression,  not  of  self-defence,  even  if  we  limit  the 
term  to  our  Indian  possessions.     It  would  be,  in  fact,  the 
consummation  of  Lord  Dalhousie's  iniquitous  spoliation  of 
Burmah,  which  has  never,  I  believe,  been  sanctioned  by  any 
diplomatic  consent  of  the  Burmese  Government.     The  result 
of  our  wrong-doing  has  been  a  permanent  and  legitimate  ill- 
feeling  towards  us  on  the  part  of  that  Government,  an  ill- 
feeling  which  must  render  any  of  the  ordinary  diplomatic 
intercourse    undesirable,    and    the    presence    of   a    British 
Resident  an  irritation.     The  Indian  Government  has  wisely 
withdrawn  its  representative,  and  would  do  well  to  abandon 
all  wish  for  his  return  under  existing  circumstances,  till  in 
fact  its  own  character  and  attitude  have  completely  changed, 
and   the  danger  of  degradation  which  is  attendant  on  the 
presence   of  such   Residents   shall   have   passed   away.     A 
standing  risk  of  collision  would  thus  be  removed. 

But  more  should  be  done.  I  hesitate  not  to  say — and  I 
speak  not  for  myself  alone ; — in  the  name  of  a  purer  human 
morality,  now  brought  to  bear  on  the  relations  of  all  states 
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equally,  that  our  Government  should  undo  Lord  Dalhousie's 
act,  retrace  its  steps,  and  restore  to  Burmah  all  of  which  it 
was  stripped  by  an  act  of  naked  robbery  in  1852.  England 
has  much  to  do  in  the  way  of  reparation,  but  there  are  few 
cases  in  which  reparation  is  so  called  for  as  it  is  towards 
Burmah,  few,  I  may  add,  in  which  it  is  at  once  so  natural 
and  so  easy.  There  can  be  no  compulsion  in  this  case.  Let 
England,  then,  do  what  is  her  obvious  duty,  restore  an 
unrighteous  gain.  It  were  a  nobler  task  than  seeking  to 
extend  her  unwieldy  and  oppressive  dominion. 


Richard  Congreve. 


17,  Mecklenburgh  Square,  W.C. 
7  Descartes,  91  (14  October,  1879). 
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THE  EASTERN  QUESTION. 

The  gravity  of  the  present  state  of  affairs  cannot  be 
denied.  The  personal  and  impulsive  policy  of  our  Govern- 
ment is  leading  us  no  one  knows  whither,  for  objects  wholly 
incommensurate  with  the  dangers  attaching  to  their  pursuit. 
As  the  country  is  in  its  hands  it  becomes  the  duty  of  those 
who  strongly  dissent  from  its  action  to  speak  plainly.  In  the 
limits  of  this  paper  we  can  but  submit  certain  conclusions  for 
consideration. 

I.  The  Naval  Demonstration  in  the  Adriatic  was  an 
unstatesmanlike  project,  and  its  just  failure,  however  un- 
pleasant to  its  authors,  should  be  accepted  by  the  nation. 
We  should  be  glad  that  we  are  so  cheaply  out  of  a  coalition, 
formed  on  a  misconception  of  the  true  European  order,  and 
in  entire  disregard  of  all  the  natural  feelings  of  the  power 
which  it  was  sought  to  influence.  It  is  plain  that  any  whole- 
some moral  pressure  of  Europe  upon  Turkey  demands,  as  its 
first  condition,  the  non-introduction  of  Russia. 

In  calling  for  the  abandonment  of  this  demonstration  the 
Sultan  of  Turkey  makes  an  essentially  reasonable  demand. 
That  demonstration  was  in  itself  an  insult  which  had  nothing 
but  mere  force  behind  it,  and  the  ulterior  consequences  of  the 
precedent  it  would  have  established  were  easily  discernible 
and  are  now  openly  avowed. 

II.  A  war  on  behalf  of  Greece — a  war  to  enlarge  her 
dominions  at  the  expense  of  another  power — a  war  under- 
taken to  uphold  a  decision  against  which  that  other  power 
from  the  very  beginning  protested — with  such  a  war  we  ought 
to  have  nothing  to  do.  There  is  no  conceivable  justification 
for  the  increased  demand  on  Turkey,  which  is  the  result  of 
the  Berlin  Conference — a  demand  which  is  tending  to  fix 
such  a  war  upon  us. 
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III. — The  maintenance  of  peace  is  the  want  of  Europe. 
The  unstable  order  which  alone  is  attainable  can  only  be 
upheld  by  a  firm  determination  on  the  part  of  the  greater 
powers  to  limit  war  to  its  strictly  defensive  function  ;  that 
function  being  the  resistance  to  any  oppression  of  one 
independent  member  of  the  whole  system  by  another.  If 
war  is  to  be  made  in  the  interest  of  good  internal  government, 
where  is  the  process  to  stop  ?  In  the  relations  of  nations  as 
in  the  relations  of  classes  violence  has  ceased  to  be  justifiable, 
but  least  of  all  is  it  tolerable  when  exerted  by  a  foreign  power 
on  behalf  either  of  the  government  or  subjects  of  another 
sovereign  state. 

Equally  then,  as  Englishmen,  and  as  Western  Europeans, 
we  object  to  the  action  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  Government  in 
relation  to  this  difficult  Eastern  Question.  Without  adequate 
motive,  without  justice  in  its  demand,  with  no  evidence  of  a 
well-reasoned  and  prescient  statesmanship,  it  offers  us  untold 
possibilities  of  danger,  with  scarcely  a  single  compensation. 
The  guidance  to  which  our  country  has  intrusted  itself  seems 
to  us  in  the  highest  degree  incompetent  and  dangerous,  and 
as  so  judging,  we  do  what  we  can  to  call  forth  the  resolute 
opposition  of  our  fellow  citizens. 

In  the  name  of  my  co-religionists, 

Richard  Congreve. 

17,  Mecklenburgh  Square,  W.C. 

2  Descartes,  92  (%  October,  1SS0J. 
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THE  TRANSVAAL. 


'  A  rising  in  the  Transvaal  has  recently  imposed  upon  me  the  duty  of  taking 
military  measures  with  a  view  to  the  prompt  vindication  of  my  authority,  and 
ha*  of  necessity  set  aside  for  the  time  any  plan  for  securing  to  the  European 
settlers  that  full  control  over  their  own  local  affairs  without  prejudice  to  the 
interest  of  the  natives  which  I  had  been  desirous  to  confer.' — Extract  from 
tkt  Queen's  Speech  of  Thursday,  January  6M,  1881. 


So  speak  our  Ministers  through  the  Queen. 
More  than  one  of  the  chief  of  those  Ministers — some  of 
their  subordinates— have  condemned  the  annexation  of  the 
Transvaal.  Yet  if  they  mean  anything,  they  mean  to  crush 
by  war  the  independence,  the  withdrawal  of  which  they  have 
openly  reprehended. 

And  this  in  the  name  of  duty.  What  imposes  the  duty  ? 
Can  it  be  a  duty  to  persist  in  an  act  which  is  in  itself  incap- 
able of  defence — and  there  is  a  general  feeling,  which  those 
who  have  studied  the  subject  know  to  be  well  grounded,  that 
the  annexation  of  the  Transvaal  is  indefensible,  that  there 
we  are  clearly  and  wholly  wrong. 

What  then,  I  repeat,  imposes  the  duty?  Our  national 
pride  and  obstinacy.  We  have  not  the  courage  to  retire  from 
a  position  which  is  morally  untenable — to  reverse  an  acknow- 
ledged injustice — acknowledged,  I  mean,  to  be  definite,  by 
some  at  least  of  the  Ministers  who  are  sanctioning  its  main- 
tenance  and    generally   by   those    even   who   support  their 

action. 

A  war  conducted  against  a  free   people — whom   for  our 

purposes  we  unblushingly  call  rebels — to  whose  freedom  we 

stood   pledged — from   whom   we   took   their   freedom    quite 

unnecessarily — for  certain  evils  and  dangers  attendant  on  it 
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might  have  been  otherwise  remedied — for  such  a  war  there 
is  no  justification.  The  blood  shed  in  such  a  war  must  stand 
to  the  account  of  the  Ministry  which  sanctions  it,  in  such 
glaring  contrast  with  all  their  professions. 

In  the  name  of  Humanity  we  raise  our  voice  against  any 
reconquest  of  the  Transvaal — we  demand  its  restoration  as  a 
free  State. 

Signed  on  behalf  of  my  co-religionists, 

Richard  Congreve. 

17,  Mecklenburgh  Square,  W.C. 

7  Moses,  93  (j  January  %  1881J. 


Note. — It  is  now  some  time  since  the  Transvaal  was  seized  by  the  criminal 
act  of  Sir  Theophilus  Shepstone.  In  the  beginning  of  1879  we  protested  against 
it  Has  there  been  any  thing  done  during  the  two  years  or  more  since  its 
seizure  to  manifest  the  desire  which  the  Queen  is  made  to  feel.  Is  it  a  desire 
which  has  been  expressed  and  in  any  way  acted  on,  for  if  not,  its  expression 
now  is  but  a  sorry  device  to  colour  our  odious  exertion  of  force — a  latent  desire 
is  of  no  value.    This  is  a  point  on  which  we  need  information. 


THE   IRISH   CRISIS. 

Those,  and  I  am  one  of  them,  who  from  the  fit's t  and 
unhesitatingly  condemned  the  Irish  Coercion  Act  on  many 
grounds,  are  not  likely  to  accept  its  latest  applications. 
I  mrarthy  of  the  government  of  a  free  people,  oppressive  and 
irritating  to  Ireland,  fatal  to  the  conciliatory  measures  which 
were  to  follow,  lastly,  unnecessary,  for  the  ordinary  forms  of 
nt  were  sufficient  to  deal  with  crime  or  mere 
diwrder,  they  judged  it  in  principle  bad,  a  discreditable 
continuation  of  a  policy  which  has  been  often  tried  and 
always  with  a  mere  passing  success,  and  they  saw  the 
dangerous  consequences  with  which  it  was  fraught. 

We  have  now  those  consequences  brought  out.  If  the 
Act  is  somewhat  strained  beyond  what  was  avowed  as  its 
purpose;  if  it  was  put  forward  as  necessary  to  deal  with 
crime  and  open  disorder  and  is  used  to  stifle  the  voice  of 
political  opponents ;  we  may  dislike  such  use  of  the  power  it 
K"'e,  but  we  can  see  that  it  is  not  an  illogical  outcome  of  the 
original  vice  of  its  nature. 

What  have  been  the  stages  in  this  contest  ?  First,  an 
indictment  which  failed  ;  then  the  Coercion  Act  with  its  long 
train  of  irritating  incidents;  then,  when  all  chance  of  a 
favourable  judgment  had  been  indefinitely  lessened,  a  boon  is 
offered  in  the  shape  of  the  Land  Bill.  On  its  non-acceptance 
we  have  what  is  practically  a  state  of  siege,  a  terror  to 
enforce  its  acceptance,  justified  to  its  authors  by  their 
n  that  the  Irish  people  is  with  them  and  only 
hindered  from  welcoming  their  proposal  by  a  few  leaders 
whom  they  accordingly  sweep  from  their  path.  What  if  this 
be  in  error  ;  what  if  the  government  has  been  blind  to  facts  ? 
Why  is  the  Land  Bill  unacceptable  ?  First,  because  it 
has  the  character  of  a  bribe— its  advocates  are  not  slow  to 
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admit  it, — a  bribe  to  the  Irish  nation  to  barter  for  certain 
material  benefits  their  proper  object,  their  higher  and  just 
claims  to  be  an  independent  state.  I  confront  the  two 
antagonist  demands  as  tersely  as  possible.  Independence  of 
the  English  Parliament  is  the  one  condition,  Mr.  Parnell 
avows  it,  of  a  satisfactory  settlement ;  dependence  on  the 
English  Parliament  is  the  one  condition  on  which  Mr. 
Gladstone  insists  as  beyond  concession,  beyond  even 
discussion,  unless  I  mistake  him  greatly.  The  English 
statesman  is  no  doubt  in  accordance  with  actual  English 
opinion ;  the  Irish  statesman,  with  greater  prescience  and  a 
more  sympathetic  insight  into  the  true  issue,  has,  in  my 
conviction,  the  future  with  him.  So  long  as  the  rulers  of 
England  hold  to  this  curt  arrogant  denial  of  a  nation's  fair 
claim — it  would  seem  they  think  it  treason  to  assert  it — so 
long  peace  is  not  possible ;  so  long  all  that  is  attainable  is  an 
alternation  of  lulls  and  outbreaks,  each  successive  crisis 
making  the  difficulty  greater. 

But  this  Land  Bill  is  unacceptable  on  a  second,  if  nearly 
allied,  ground.  It  tends,  as  the  Irish  leaders  see,  to  fasten 
more  securely  on  them  that  from  which  they  would  be  free, 
what  is  called  landlordism,  which  constitutes  the  main 
difficulty  of  their  struggle,  as  it  is  the  real  strength  of  the 
connection  between  the  two  countries.  In  other  words,  it  is 
in  their  judgment  a  wholly  inadequate  measure,  though 
sufficiently  in  advance  of  the  present  state  to  hold  out  a  great 
temptation.     They  would  have  done  with  half-solutions. 

Their  action  is  not  legal.  No  revolution  is  legal.  Neither 
William  of  Orange  nor  Washington  were  in  the  strict  path  of 
legality ;  and  a  revolution  tending  to  separation,  such  is  the 
Irish  movement  under  all  its  various  phases — O'Connell — 
Fenianism — the  Land  League. 

This  English  statesmen  cannot  or  will  not  understand. 
So  two  incompatible  nations  remain  bound  together  by  virtue 
of  the  superior  strength  of  one.  Their  conflicting  claims  do 
not  become  more  but  less  reconcilable  as  the  generations 
succeed  one  another.  How  long  will  the  stronger  persist  in 
its  claim  ?  and  persist  in  it  as  beyond  argument :  for  in  this 
lies  the  sting. 

The  counter-claim,  whether  advanced  in  Ireland,  America, 
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or  England,  will  not  be  listened  to  at  present,  and  it  is  but 
too  probable  that  the  present  as  the  former  efforts  of  the  Irish 
people  Mall  fail.  Yet  the  conditions  are  changing,  and  much 
in  the  language  used  shows  that  this  change  is  making  itself 
felt. 

The  immediate  future  is  very  dark.     Mr.  Gladstone's 
haughty  language  betrays  his  consciousness  of  full  support ; 
he  does  not  even  avoid  unnecessary  irritation.     No  utterance 
could  be  less  politic  nor  less  generous  than  that  at  Guildhall ; 
and  the  spell  which  his  portentous  word-power  throws  over 
the  nation  may  induce  it  to  follow  him  on  his  very  question- 
able course,  a  course  which  has  the  further  recommendation 
of  conformity  to  the  '  intensity  of  race  antagonism,  and  the 
impatience  of  opposition.'     We  may  see  Ireland  cowed  and 
sullen — resistance    by    force    its    leaders    have   throughout 
deprecated ;  we  may  see  a  large  amount  of  acquiescence  in 
this  Land  Bill ;  we  may  see  the  consequent  adjournment  of 
the  ulterior  difficulty.     The  Ministry  may  triumph — for  the 
time  that  is — but  as  in  other  cases  a  more  or  less  distant 
posterity  will  sanction  the  reversal  of  the  policy  now  in  the 
ascendant.     To  its  verdict  I  confidently  appeal  on  the  sure 
ground  of  historical  experience. 

'  Force  is  no  remedy,'  said  Mr.  Bright.  '  The  use  of 
force  alone  is  but  temporary,'  said  Burke  :  '  It  may  subdue 
for  a  moment,  but  it  does  not  remove  the  necessity  of 
subduing  again,  and  a  nation  is  not  governed  which  is 
perpetually  to  be  conquered.' 

I  would  that  the  English  people  would  awake  not  merely 
to  a  wiser  policy,  but  to  a  higher  morality  and  the  conduct 
which  should  be  its  expression,  refusing  to  be  the  instrument 
of  a  nation's  servitude,  to  hold  any  people  to  us  against  its 
will.  To  put  this  issue  before  them,  so  far  as  I  can,  is  the 
object  of  these  few  remarks,  to  be  expanded  later.  A  deliberate 
and  well-matured  concession  of  full  independence  to  Ireland 
is  the  settlement  for  which  I  plead. 

And  I  do  not  stand  alone.  As  before,  so  now,  what  I  say 
may  be  taken  as  the  manifesto  of  a  certain  collective  opinion, 
the  opinion  of  both  men  and  women — English  men  and 
women  I  would  add.  Were  other  proof  wanting,  the  letters 
of  Mr.  Crompton  and  Mr.  Beesly,  which  I  have  seen  since 
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writing  the  above,  warrant  me  in  saying,  that  if  small  in 
number,  and  it  is  larger  than  appearances  seem  to  allow, 
there  is  a  determined  body  bent  on  a  totally  different  treat- 
ment of  Ireland  from  that  hitherto  adopted,  bent  on  a  full 
recognition  of  her  claims  in  the  fullest  extent,  the  temperate 
but  thorough  discussion  of  which  will  be  continued  with  the 
persistence  which  a  religious  conviction  naturally  secures. 
Our  rulers  must  learn  that  no  imputation  of  treason  will 
silence  those  who  hold  that  even  such  dismemberment  of  our 
Empire  as  would  sever  Ireland  from  it  is  a  legitimate  object 
for  true  English  citizens  to  pursue. 


Richard  Congreve. 


84,  Palace  Gardens  Terrace. 

12  Descartes,  93  fig  October,  1881J. 
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THE  FATE  OF  ARABI. 

The  fate  of  war  has  placed  Arabi — not  to  speak  of  the 
other  Egyptian  leaders — in  the  power  of  the  English  Govern- 
ment. Its  nominee,  supported  by  the  bayonets  of  England, 
cannot  take  on  him  its  responsibility  in  this  matter,  or  that 
of  the  nation  which  it  represents. 

The  brute  element  in  England,  through  such  organs  as 
the  Spectator  newspaper  and  Sir  Samuel  Baker,  is  crying  out 
for  severity — for  the  death  of  Arabi.  It  it  time  then  for  those 
to  speak  who  recoil  from  such  a  course  with  the  loathing 
they  think  it  should  inspire  in  all  noble  minds. 

We  enter  into  no  discussion  of  the  merits  of  the  question 
as  between  England  and  Egypt.  Sufficient  here  if  we  say 
that  to  put  to  death — it  makes  no  difference  whether  ourselves 
or  through  our  instrument  the  Khedive — an  important  politi- 
cal opponent,  a  general  who  has  met  us  in  fair  fight,  and  who 
is  at  any  rate  no  rebel  to  us,  no  subject  of  England,  were  an 
action  which  we  believe  all  honourable  minds  in  all  nations, 
western  or  eastern,  would  agree  with  us  in  branding  as  in  the 
highest  degree  base. 

The  wise,  the  right  thing  in  our  judgment,  is  to  accord  to 
Arabi  fallen  the  honourable  exile  we  proposed  for  him  when 
strong.  Any  other  treatment  we  hold  to  be  an  unworthy  use 
of  our  victory. 


Richard  Congreve. 


Liverpool. 
1 1  Shakespeare,  94  f20  September,  1882J. 
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POSITIVIST  PROTEST  AGAINST  THE    WAR   IN 

THE  SOUDAN. 

A  Government  of  uncertain  purpose  and  half-convictions, 
yielding  to  pressure  and  driven  on  by  its  own  errors  and 
misdeeds,  has  determined  to  continue  the  war  in  the  Soudan, 
a  war  entered  upon  in  order  to  rescue  General  Gordon  and 
naturally  ceasing  with  his  death.  It  is  making  itself  the 
instrument  of  a  policy  which  it  had  hitherto  disclaimed — a 
policy  of  vengeance,  prestige,  and  aggrandisement. 

The  upper  class  Press  and  the  society  which  it  represents 
and  stimulates  call  loudly  for  such  policy,  from  mixed  motives 
— commercial,  bondholding  and  imperial — veiled  under  the 
specious  and  convenient  formula  of  civilisation  versus  bar- 
barism. 

The  nation  generally  is  silent.  Here  and  there,  as  by  Mr. 
John  Morley  and  Mr.  Courtney,  strong  dissent  is  expressed, 
and  I  am  glad  to  think  that  their  expression  is  gradually 
gaining  support,  but  there  is  as  yet  no  concert  of  resistance 
to  the  course  proposed.  The  general  silence  may  mean 
assent — but  it  may  not.   We  have  experience  to  the  contrary^ 

The  State  Church,  through  its  official  representative,  the 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury  with  the  agreement  of  his  Suffragan 
Bishops,  is  forward  with  its  sanction.  It  is  difficult  to  com- 
mand one's  language  in  regard  to  its  action.  For  the  prayer 
in  which  it  accords  that  sanction  I  and  others  feel  an 
unqualified  abhorrence.     So  much  I  may  say. 

This  whole  Egyptian  business  has  been  judged  over  and 
over  again.  It  is  useless  to  repeat  what  has  been  said.  But 
when,  as  now,  some  new  evil  springs  up  it  becomes  a  duty  to 
speak,  for  each  in  his  degree  may  aid. 

In  a  just  cause  we  accept  war,  but  we  see  no  justice  in 
the  cause  in  which  we  are  engaged ;  from  its  root  upwards  it 
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has  no  good  in  it.  In  its  principle  and  in  all  its  sickening 
details  the  war  is  repugnant  to  us.  The  objects  of  the  war, 
its  avowed  and  unavowed  objects,  are  also  repugnant. 

Therefore,  it  is  that  in  the  name  of  Humanity,  I,  and  I 
speak  for  my  co-religionists,  protest  against  the  decision  of 
the  Government,  not  merely  as  pregnant  with  evil  conse- 
quences to  our  material  and  moral  interests  as  a  nation,  but 
as  in  itself  essentially  and  radically  immoral — a  pure  abuse 
of  our  strength. 


Richard  Congreve. 


55,  Palace  Gardens  Terrace,  W. 

20  Homer,  97  (17  February,  1885 J. 
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EASTERN  EUROPE  AND  BULGARIA. 

The  Settlement  effected  at  Berlin  in  July,  1878,  whilst 
recognising  the  suzerainty  of  Turkey  over  Bulgaria,  practi- 
cally accorded  an  independent  existence  to  the  latter  State. 
The  arrangements  then  made  have  been  disturbed  by  the 
revolution  in  Eastern  Roumelia  which  led  to  its  union  with 
Bulgaria,  and  consequently  to  a  change  in  the  relations  of 
Bulgaria  with  both  Turkey  and  Russia.  Hence  it  is  that 
after  ten  years  there  is  again  great  tension  in  Eastern  Europe 
and  danger  of  war.  For  the  claims  and  objects  of  Russia 
conflict  with  the  claims  and  objects  of  other  great  powers — 
her  cosignatories  to  the  Treaty  of  Berlin — most  prominently 
with  those  of  Austro- Hungary ;  but  England  and  Italy,  and, 
through  Austro- Hungary,  Germany  are  interested.  In  reality 
the  difference  touches  all  the  Western  Powers,  as  it  threatens 
the  general  peace  of  Europe,  so  laboriously  secured  for  a  time 
by  the  above-mentioned  Treaty. 

Over  and  above  this  great  object,  viz.,  the  securing  of 
peace,  the  European  statesmen  who  met  in  conference  in 
1878  aimed  at  affording  the  subject  populations  of  Turkey  in 
Europe  a  better  and  freer  existence,  with  the  hope  of  further 
growth  towards  complete  national  life.  This  was  to  be 
attained  by  giving  them  for  the  time  as  much  autonomy  as 
was  practicable  with  the  retention  of  the  status  quo.  A  Bal- . 
kan  confederation  in  more  direct  relation  with  Austria  as  the 
Eastern  Representative  of  Western  Europe — such  seems  to 
have  been  the  general  conception  underneath  the  formal 
statement. 

The  contention  of  Russia  is,  on  the  contrary,  that  she  is 
the  power  with  whom,  and  with  whom  alone,  the  direct 
^elation  should  exist,  and  the  relation  is  to  be  one  of  entire 
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nsulity.  This  seems  the  kernel  of  the  question  in  its  present 
Mige.  The  issue  is  in  fact :  which  shall  predominate  in 
South-Eastem  Europe — the  West,  or  the  great  Eastern, 
semi-European  Empire.  Below  this  lies  the  further  question : 
shall  the  smaller  states  on  or  south  of  the  Danube  be  states 
in  their  own  right  or  the  instruments  of  Russia  for  the 
present,  of  some  other  state  possibly  later  on.  And  such 
contradictory  conceptions  evidently  may  at  any  moment,  and 
on  the  slightest  occasion,  lead  to  war. 

Were  Western  Europe  united,  were  there  a  real  European 
concert,  there  would  be  no  Eastern  difficulty  before  us.  Rut 
in  the  absence  of  all  real  union  the  difficulty  is  there,  and 
Bid)  separate  state  has  to  look  most  closely  to  its  own  action. 
Thus  it  is  that  for  all  English  citizens  it  is  a  grave  considera- 
tion :  What  is  the  duty  of  England  in  regard  to  this  new 
complication,  a  complication  again  hinging  specially  on 
Bulgaria? 

Hit:  immediate  past  of  England  has  sadly  added  to  the 
embarrassments  of  such  a  question.  Her  claims  at  Berlin — 
ntr  retention  of  Cyprus — her  consequent  abandonment  of 
i  mil  to  France,  so  extending  the  Mediterranean  complica- 

ter  on  her  criminal  and  ill-starred  Egyptian  war— 
these  neigh  heavily  upon  her  actual  government.  Dislike 
and  suspicion  have  been  aroused  or  strengthened.  Nor  is 
the  recent  language  of  her  leading  Minister  reassuring  to 
those  who  wish  a  more  unselfish  attitude  taken  for  the  future. 
Her  interests  we  are  in  substance  told  are  her  highest  law. 
Still  no  errors,  no  unwise  self-assertion  can  remove  the 
necessity  of  a  present  decision,  as  no  regret  on  our  part  can 
free  us  from  the  obligation  of  examining  the  various  courses 
open  to  our  country.  Such  an  examination,  however  brief, 
should  be  conducted  in  one  spirit  only.  In  obedience  to  our 
Posit  ivist  principles,  in  accordance  with  the  new  policy 
inaugurated  thirty  years  since  by  the  pamphlet  Gibraltar,  I 
cannot  insist  on  the  separate  national  interest  of  England,  1 
[well  on  her  duty. 
What  are  the  alternatives  for  England  in  regard  to 
Eastern  Europe  ?  First,  we  may  retire  from  all  interference. 
We  have  at  present  certain  obligations  as  having  signed  a 
given  treaty,  we  cannot  therefore  say  that  we  have  no  concern 
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with  the  matter.  But  we  can  say  that  on  reconsideration 
we  withdraw  our  signature  and  choose  complete  abstention. 
States,  as  individuals,  must  be  competent  to  change  their 
determination.  All  that  seems  imperative  is  the  open 
avowal  of  the  change  of  purpose.  The  leading  powers  of 
Eastern  Europe  would,  in  this  case,  so  far  as  we  are 
concerned,  be  left  to  settle  their  difficulties  by  themselves.  In 
our  peculiar  position,  on  a  careful  survey  of  the  complexities 
in  which  we  are  involved,  as  also  on  a  well-Weighed  estimate 
of  the  other  powers  co-engaged  with  us,  there  is  much  to  be 
said  in  favour  of  such  a  complete  withdrawal.  It  would  bind 
us,  were  it  our  choice,  I  cannot  but  think,  morally  to  much 
from  which  the  nation  would  recoil,  but  in  itself  and  apart 
from  ulterior  considerations  it  has  much  to  recommend  it. 
This  may  be  allowed,  if  on  the  whole  we  reject  it. 

There  is  the  other  alternative :  to  uphold  our  signature 
and  stand  by  the  existing  treaty — always  with  this  limitation 
that  there  is  on  the  part  of  others  who  were  associated  with 
us  in  the  act  a  like  resolution  to  maintain  it.  It  is  implied 
that  the  others  are  in  sufficient  number  or  with  sufficient 
power.  More  than  this  cannot  be  required  of  us.  And  this 
appears  to  be  the  conclusion  of  our  present  as  well  as  our 
late  government.  We  may  observe  with  pleasure  the  whole- 
some return  to  the  better  tradition  in  regard  to  foreign  policy 
so  disastrously  broken  through  in  1876,  I  mean  to  the 
tradition  of  the  combined  action  of  both  parliamentary 
parties,  which  means  that  the  national  policy  towards  other 
states  should  be  considered  as  outside  the  range  of  party 
questions,  so  that  its  unity  may  be  unbroken  despite  any 
changes  in  the  general  party  administration.  In  default  of 
such  accord  England  cannot  have  her  legitimate  weight  in 
the  councils  of  Europe.  This  by  the  way.  If  to '  adopt  this 
second  alternative  is  really  the  decision  of  the  English 
government,  it  is  a  decision  which,  so  far  as  we  have  any 
influence,  singly  or  as  a  body,  we  should  in  my  judgment 
support,  and  support  in  its  practical  consequences,  not 
merely  in  principle,  even  if,  to  be  quite  plain,  these  conse- 
quences involve  war. 

For  the  weight  of  reason  is  against  our  withdrawal  and  in 
favour  of  acting  on  our  engagements.     Our  past  binds  us — 
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:  visibility   attaching  to  great  strength  binds  us,  for 

whatever    our    present    difficulties,    there    is     a    great,    a 

recognised   strength    in    England — the   uncertainties  of  the 

future  even  bind   us.     I  mean  that  we  might  abandon  our 

just  place  to  day,  and  we  might  wish  or  be  compelled  to- 

to  resume  it,  to  re-enter  the  concert  which  we  had 

to  quit ;  and  the  resumption  of  an  abandoned  position 

il  more  difficult  than  to  keep  it.     Be  this  as  it  may,  as  a 

European  slate  we  have  a  duty  on  us,  the  social  duty, 

not  to   weaken    such   common    action   as  is   desirable   and 

attainable — not  to  shrink  from  the  part  which  naturally  falls 

■ 

No  hostility  to  Russia — no  exaggeration  of  her  power  or 

designs — no  fear  of  her  need  be  uppermost.     In  a  word,  we 

need  not  think  of  our  policy  in  direct  reference  to  Russia. 

The  settlement  made,  the  obligations  incurred,  the  validity  of 

ii,'agements  till  they  are  set  aside  by  new  ones,  these 

considerations  are  sufficient.     It   is  our  policy  to  take  such 

;ire  essential  to  the  peace  of  Europe,  to  the  general 

:  ince  of  order.     European  peace  and  order  can  only 

be  upheld    by   the   maintenance  of   order   within    Western 

in  the  proper  sense  of  the  term,  and  a  collision  in 

Eastern   Europe   renders   such   maintenance  well  nigh  im- 

There  is  further,  the  due  consideration  of  the  newly 
created  state  which  is  the  stake  in  the  game.  England  was 
a  party  to  its  creation  as  an  '  autonomous  tributary  state.* 
She  has,  therefore,  an  obligation  not  to  throw  it  over.  It 
■tight,  it  is  true,  be  with  her  as  with  Germany,  that  a  higher 
political  necessity  over-ruled  our  sympathy  with  Bulgaria, 
and  we  might  have  to  abandon  it.  But  it  is  not  so  as  yet. 
Wc  have  the  power  to  act  and  we  may  give  its  due  weight  to 
our  feeling  for  a  smaller  state  struggling  into  full  national 
existence.  Our  position  in  no  way  forbids  us.  Nor  is  it  a 
question  of  mere  feeling  for  Bulgaria.  On  grounds  of  general 
policy  no  less  than  on  grounds  of  partial  interest  she  has 
on  our  attention.  Permanent  peace  in  Europe  is  of 
primary  importance.  The  establishment  and  guaranteed 
.  of  smaller  free  states  whose  welfare  depends  on 
peace,  whose  independence  is  only  secure  through  peace,  is 
E 
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or  should  be  an  aim  of  European  statesmen,  for  each  such 
smaller  state  would  naturally  co-operate  towards  the  primary 
object. 

Undoubtedly  the  present  trial  of  European  statesmanship 
is  great.  The  equilibrium  is  so  unstable,  the  tension  so 
extreme,  that  an  impatient  spirit  might  welcome  some 
violent  outbreak  as  promising  some  temporary  relief  and 
opening  indefinite  chances.  But  impatience  is  not  the 
temper  of  rulers.  For  generations,  I  had  almost  said  for 
centuries,  the  efforts  of  the  wiser  leaders  of  Europe  have  been 
limited  to  the  arduous,  most  oppressive,  but  most  honourable 
task  of  controlling  disorder — to  the  preservation  of  the 
imperfect  order  they  had  received.  It  is  but  too  much  to  be 
feared  that  it  will  long  continue  so.  Time  after  time  the 
effort  has  failed.  Disappointments,  however,  cannot  be 
pleaded  in  favour  of  slackening  effort.  Statesmen  cannot 
abdicate,  they  must  take  up  the  burden  of  their  predecessors. 
The  labour  is  great,  the  result  unsatisfactory  as  being 
provisional  and  of  a  patchwork  character.  It  must  be  patch- 
work pending  a  greater  change  than  lies  within  the  com- 
petence of  statesmen  proper ;  a  change,  however,  which 
depends  much  for  its  easier  or  harder  attainment  on  their 
firmness  and  wisdom.  As  each  new  danger  arises  it  has  to 
be  warded  off,  a  new  action  has  to  be  set  on  foot.  They  work 
in  the  midst  of  a  revolution  which  they  cannot  stay,  but  their 
work  is  not  the  less  honourable  because  it  is  so  insecure. 

This  Eastern  question  has  long'  been  recognised  as  a 
danger.  It  might  cease  to  be  one  or  lose  much  of  its  gravity 
were  it  once  understood  that  without  any  satisfactory  union, 
yet  in  sufficient  force,  Western  Europe  insists  on  its  peaceful 
unravelling  and  is  prepared  to  make  its  insistence  good.  A 
clear  determination  to  this  effect,  even  under  the  actual 
unfavourable  conditions,  would  in  all  probability  ensure 
peace. 

The  issue  is  a  well-defined  one.  It  is  not  the  aggrandise- 
ment of  any  power  that  is  the  object,  but  the  gratification  of 
the  real  permanent  demand  of  the  world,  which  is  peace. 
And  peace  is  demanded,  not  merely  for  its  immediate 
blessings,  but  from  the  instinct  that  it  is  the  necessary 
condition  for  working  out  the  many  difficult  problems  which, 
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far  more  than  any  merely  international  complications, 
concern  the  well-being  of  mankind.  This  may  be  said 
without  underrating  the  extreme  gravity  of  the  international 
disturbances,  which  cry  aloud  for  a  truly  constructive,  organic 
statesmanship. 


Richard  Congreve. 
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I. 

Purely  human  morality — positive  morality — no  other  is 
here  invoked — allows  no  hesitation  as  to  the  judgment  in  this 
case.  The  more  human  such  morality  is  the  more  social  is 
it,  and  the  more  therefore  does  it  insist  on  the  sacredness  of 
the  marriage  relation,  the  more  interested  is  it  in  protecting 
marriage  as  a  creation  of  Humanity,  who  has  by  slow  steps 
raised  it  from  its  lower  forms  to  what  it  is  actually,  and  who 
is  still  engaged  in  raising  it  till  it  become  the  strictest, 
completest  monogamy,  attaining  a  higher  purity  than  it  has 
hitherto  reached.  Under  this  aspect  of  the  question  it  is4 
evident  that  there  has  been  a  wrong  act,  and  the  penalty  of 
the  wrong  doing  must  be  borne  by  the  doer. 

Again,  as  to  the  manner  of  the  action,  the  whole  circum- 
stances of  the  case,  the  moral  judgment  of  Positivism  is 
outspoken;  it  follows  from  its  insistance  on  the  duty  and 
wisdom  of  living  openly ;  evasions,  deceptions,  concealments 
are  repugnant  to  it.  The  discredit  attaching  to  these  inci- 
dental accompaniments  must  therefore  also  be  borne.  To  a 
proud,  reticent,  self-contained  nature — and  with  such  Mr. 
Parnell  is  generally  credited — there  usually  attaches  a  high 
degree  of  sensitiveness,  so  that  the  punishment  will  not  be  a 
light  one,  the  punishment  which  on  both  these  counts  he  will 
have  to  meet. 

The  judgment  so  far  is  clear,  the  judgment  on  the  act. 
The  degree  of  leniency  which  as  men  we  must  introduce  into 
our  estimate  of  the  agent  will  depend  on  our  experience — our 
knowledge  of  the  facts  of  life,  of  the  world  as  it  is,  and  on  our 
own  self-knowledge.     What  extenuation  the  case  admits  of 
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a  be  thoroughly  known  only  to  the  parties  immediately 
concerned.  We  can  easily  conceive  there  may  be  much  to 
be  urged  in  extenuation.  In  any  case  we  shall  judge  as  little 
as  we  can. 

There  remains,  however,  quite  a  distinct  question.     The 

cry  it  loud  for  more  punishment.    Under  all  kinds  of  impulses, 

impulses  derived  from  all  kinds  of  sources,  pure  and  impure, 

the  demand  is  made  that  the  penalty  of  the  acknowledged 

misconduct  shall  be  dismissal  from  public   life,  or  its  real 

equivalent,  the  dismissal  of  Mr.  Parnell  from  the  leadership 

•U  cause. 

What  on  this  point  is  the  verdict  of  the  higher  morality 

which  the    Religion   of    Humanity   asserts   and   wishes  to 

l    for   the   more    uncertain,   less   surely   grounded, 

morality  of  theologism  ?     Shall  it  on  this  as  on  the  former 

. | -sent,    if    for     rather     different    reasons,    to     the 

conclusions    we  see  generally  accepted  by  the   disciples   of 

the  older  system,  as  for  instance   in   the  manifesto  of  the 

Reman   Catholic   Episcopate   in    Ireland,    a   document   not 

without  interest,  as  it  will  test  the  strength  of  their  hold  on 

the  practical  direction  of  their  country.     The  answer  as  to 

the  decision  of  the  New  Faith   is   given    by   the   essential 

character   of   Positive   morality.     It   is  social   in   its   whole 

character,  and  in  all  its  aims.    Therefore,  whilst  it  in  no  way 

condones  the  wrong  doing,  it  cannot  accept  the  conclusion  that 

misconduct  should  be  a  final  bar  to  action  ;  that  it  should  close 

an  existence  which  can  be  used.     Rather  does  it  see  in  the  use 

of  such  existence,  in  its  full  employment  in  the  service  of 

society,  the  real  reparation  for  the  injury  inflicted.     It  goes 

farther,  it  even  uses  the  previous  evil  as  a  source  of  good — 

as  an  incentive  to  greater  exertion.    It  seeks,  that  is,  to  elicit 

from  the  consciousness  of  past  wrong  a  strengthening  of  the 

moral  fibre  for  the  work  which  has  yet  to  be  done.     In  short, 

it  judges  the  demand  which  we  are  considering  to  be  the 

demand  of  feebleness,  equally  irrational  and  unsocial. 

Without  any  comment  on  the  whole  or  any  other  part  of 
a  social  scheme  which  is  the  object  of  much  attention  and 
discussion  just  now — a  scheme  in  which  theology  is  being 
inspired  with  social  purpose — I  take  one  point  in  it  as  an 
illustration  of  my  meaning.     I    take  a    principle   which    is 
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prominent  in  it,  and  against  which  I  have  heard  no  objection 
raised,  which  may  be  taken  as  accepted  in  a  sphere  where  it 
does  not  touch  party  feelings  or  interests.  I  allude  to  the 
principle  that  no  life,  however  stained  and  vicious,  is  therefore 
to  be  abandoned,  to  be  considered  as  shut  out — not  from 
repentance  and  amendment  personally,  that  is  quite  a  different 
issue — but  from  good  work — from  mixing  with  and  aiding 
others,  nay  even  from  directing  others.  I  take  this,  I  say, 
as  an  illustration,  and  so  far  as  it  goes,  a  support  of  the 
conclusion  of  a  non-theological  morality,  which  would  consign 
no  one  to  the  cloister  or  inaction,  but  extract  from  all 
whatever  they  can  give. 

On  purely  moral  grounds  then  it  is  here  maintained  that 
Mr.  Parnell  should  hold  on — should  continue  the  work  he 
has  been  doing  in  the  service  of  his  nation.  He  has  placed 
Ireland  in  a  new  position ;  he  has  the  power  yet  to  aid  in 
carrying  her  still  further  onwards  towards  her  full  national 
existence.  His  personal  delinquency  must  not  break  off  his 
effort ;  it  should  act  in  quite  the  opposite  direction ;  it  should 
raise  it  and  intensify  it.  In  the  service  of  his  country  let  him 
atone  for  his  past.  His  task  has  never  been  an  easy  one  ;  it 
has  not  led  him  into  pleasant  places.  Throughout  the  sixteen 
years  of  his  Parliamentary  life  he  has  had  to  face  constant 
annoyance,  insult,  and  hostility.  He  has  the  prospect  of  a 
worse  time — the  prospect  of  opposition  embittered,  as  he 
must  feel,  by  his  own  act;  and  he  has  the  additional  bitterness 
to  bear  that  he  has  damaged  his  country's  cause.  But  all 
this  does  not  constitute  a  reason,  the  reverse  rather,  for  his 
withdrawal. 

It  is  this  moral  question  which  has  the  main  interest  for 
me,  as  being  of  the  higher,  more  permanent  importance,  from 
its  relation  to  all  the  conduct  of  life.  It  concerns  all  those 
who  see  much  to  regret  or  even  to  be  remorseful  for  in  the 
years  behind  us — and  this  is,  at  any  rate,  no  uncommon  case 
— it  concerns  all  of  us  to  see  aright  the  obligation  herein 
laid  upon  us,  to  feel  the  stimulus  hence  derivable  for  our 
actual  and  our  future  endeavour — in  a  word,  judging  rightly 
of  the  course  to  be  pursued,  to  make  reparation  by  increased 
exertion. 
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it  it  cannot  be  denied  that  there  is  also  great  interest, 
i(of  a  more  transient  kind,  in  the  political  issues  involved  in 
this  tangled  debate  which  every  hour  complicates  into  worse 
confusion.  It  will  clear  with  time,  but  meanwhile  it  behoves 
nnt  !o  speak  with  caution.  I  shall  do  so  shortly,  avoiding 
ill  attempt  to  forcast  the  immediate  result. 

Over  and  above  the  political  there  is  also  a  strong, 
exciting  personal  interest  in  the  courage  and  skill  with  which 
'he  Irish  leader  confronts  his  opponents.  He  justifies  their 
ifidence  by  the  great  qualities  he  evinces,  justifies 
equally  those  who  continue  that  confidence,  amply  vindicates 
it  rine  his  effort  to  remain  what  he  has  been — his  nation's 
1 1  ;s  strength  in  this  emergency  explains  the  trust  it 
BU  placed  in  him. 

Retirement  from  the  leadership  is  urged  on  Mr.  Parnell 
for  many  different  reasons.  Such  retirement  is  meant,  I 
by  most  to  be  final.  I  find  it  difficult  to  understand 
what  a  temporary  withdrawal  would  mean.  It  would  be, 
without  any  compensation,  an  injurious  interruption  to  the 
continuous  action  which  is  so  desirable  in  politics.  I  assume 
I  tt  ia  the  definitive  abdication  of  the  leadership  of 
bis  nation  which  is  pressed  upon  him. 

It  is  urged  as  a  concession  to  English  feeling,  a  measure 
of  conciliation.  Not  in  itself  a  strong  reason,  this  must  be 
singularly  without  force  to  Mr.  Parnell.  Has  English  feeling 
any  claim  upon  him  ?  Has  it  been  so  favourable  to  him,  or 
on  the  whole  so  moderately  just  even  towards  him  that  he 
should  take  it  into  account  ?  Is  it  in  itself,  with  all  its 
ttCten  and  fluctuations  and  narrowness,  an  object  of 
much  respect  ?  He  has  been  strong  by  setting  it  at  nought, 
why  should  he  now  bow  before  it  ? 

Again,  it  is  urged  in  the  interest  of  the  Liberal  party, 
which  requires  the  continuance  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  guidance. 
Mr.  Parnell  must  have  seen  that  party  close  enough  to  enable 
him  to  estimate  it  aright  as  of  veiy  slight  value,  a  nerveless 
thing.     And  in  reference  to  the  English  Liberal  leader  he  has 
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strong  warrant  for  his  judgment  that  of  the  two  Mr.  Gladstone 
should  be  the  one  to  go.  He  has,  it  is  now  clear,  tested  his 
competitor,  formed  a  very  definite  estimate  of  his  political 
value,  and  on  that  estimate  casts  from  him,  once  and  for  all, 
every  chance  of  personal  co-operation.  There  is  an  irrecon- 
cilable difference  always  between  the  man  of  action  and  the 
man  of  words. 

It  is  urged  lastly  in  the  interest  of  Ireland,  as  in  the  in- 
terest also  of  the  party  which  he  has  formed  and  led,  the  party 
which  is  the  expression  of  the  will  of  that  portion  of  Ireland 
which  he  represents.  On  this  point  I  am  quite  aware  that 
the  ultimate  settlement  must  rest  with  him  and  his  party, 
and  finally  with  that  for  which  they  both  act,  their  constitu- 
encies.   Still  it  offers  much  matter  for  attentive  consideration. 

Standing  aloof  from  all  political  parties,  whilst  deeply 
interested  in  Ireland  and  its  sad  destiny,  I  see  no  force  then 
in  any  of  the  reasons  assigned  except  the  last.  I  see  no 
force  in  the  demand  for  the  conciliation  of  English  feeling, 
nor  in  the  alleged  necessity  of  retaining  Mr.  Gladstone,  nor 
in  the  upholding  any  English  party.  Passing  to  the  interest 
of  Ireland  which  is  the  supreme  issue,  that  rightly  estimated 
does  not  seem  to  me  to  make  for  the  termination  of  Mr. 
Parneirs  leadership.  Not  that  I  am  a  follower  of  Mr.  Parnell 
in  his  policy  for  Ireland.  I  am  no  Home  Ruler,  therefore  no 
follower  of  the  leaders  who  put  forward  Home  Rule,  whether 
as  a  final  settlement  or  as  a  step  towards  entire  separation. 
I  consider  what  is  offered  under  that  term  if  attained  to  be 
fraught  with  danger — the  danger  of  a  profitless  friction 
between  the  two  countries,  —  or  supposing  such  friction 
avoided,  the  danger  of  injuring  Ireland  by  institutions  alien 
to  her  true  interests,  by  the  infliction  on  her  of  a  parliamen- 
tary system  which  she  might  avoid.  It  is  to  separation  that 
I  adhere  as  to  the  only  satisfactory  issue  of  the  great  contro- 
versy, and  which  would  be  equally  the  only  satisfactory  issue 
had  there  been  no  controversy.  I  would  restore  to  Ireland 
her  full  national  existence ;  constitute  her  a  state  among 
equal  states — a  sister — I  will  not  say  kingdom — but  sister 
state,  under  whatever  form  she  adopt.  I  would  have  this 
complete  and  final  independence  to  be  the  clearly  designed 
and  openly  avowed  aim  of  all  English  policy  in  reference  to 
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Inland,  an  ultimate  aim  to  be  gradually  and  peacefully 
attained  by  such  wise  preparatory  measures  as  it  ought  to  be 
within  the  competence  of  the  statesmen  of  both  countries  to 
done.  I  deprecate  consequently  the  unsatisfactory  tran- 
Btion  which  the  Home  Ruler  accepts.  It  would  be  wiser 
in  my  judgment  to  wait  for  the  inevitable  hour  when  the  full 
solution  shall  be  attainable,  than  to  lower  the  claims  of 
Ireland  from  impatience,  and  to  carry  through  some  half- 
measure  doomed  to  be  an  obstacle,  as  half-measures  but  too 
generally  are,  to  the  complete  achievement. 

Allowing  for  this  difference,  I  yet  advocate  the  retention 

of  Mr.  Parnell  as  leader,  without  any  break  in  his  tenure  of 

the  post.     A  statesman  of  a  higher  order— more  sagacious, 

icieat  than  his  English  contemporaries,  though  by 

the  very  conditions  of  his  particular  task  he  has  been   more 

to  the  field  for  his  capacity — he  is  amply  justified 

aside    their   counsels   and    holding   on    on    I" 

independent  course.      This  they    appear  from  their  recent 

utterances  largely  to  allow.     Neither  from  the  point  of  vi 

of  England's  assistance,  nor  from  that  of  Ireland's  needs, 

should  he  retire. 

For    the    latter,   it    is    the    confession   of  his   bitterest 

-Irish    now,    English    in    the    past    time — that 

Ireland  has  had  no  such  leader — I  speak  of  the  statesman. 

He  has  formed  a  compact  body;  he  has  made  it  of  decisive 

1   the  contests  of  our  wretched  party  government ; 

he   has   kept  it  in  complete  independence,  with   the    most 

audacious,  yet  most  politic  disregard  of  the  influences  which 

have  been   brought  against  it — influences  traceable  to   the 

interests  of  English  political  parties;  he  has  gained  Ireland's 

confidence  in  himself,  he  has  given  her  confidence  in  herself. 

He  has.  acquired  by  years  of  daring  patience  a  great  influence, 

and  I  doubt  not  a  great  insight.     He  has  secured  for  Ireland 

urmencc.     Perseverance  in  the  same  methods  and 

under  the  same  conduct  would  stem  the  natural  dictate.     To 

B  leader  away  and  to  put  his  leadership  in  com- 

would  be  on  all  true  political  reasoning  a  disastrous 

blunder.     The  decision,  however,  as  before  said,   must  rest 

with  Ireland,  hardly  with  her  representatives.     On  such  a 

vital    question   the   appeal   lies   to   the    nation    in    both  its 
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constituents — its  home  constituent  and  its  colonial  con- 
stituents. 

For  the  first,  for  England,  it  is  in  the  hope  of  England's 
help,  in  the  reliance  on  the  power  of  one  of  her  parties,  that 
the  existing  disunion  of  the  Irish  party  seeks  its  justification. 
A  review  of  past  action,  an  estimate  of  the  forces  at  present 
working  within  her,  encourages  no  such  hope.  One  party 
will  not,  the  other  cannot,  give  what  Ireland  wants,  for  it  is 
not  sufficiently  supported  to  do  so,  even  granting  what  I 
much  doubt,  its  willingness  really  to  satisfy  the  Irish 
demands.  No;  if  Ireland's  cause  demands  strength, 
patience,  and  a  clear-sighted  audacity,  English  opinion 
requires  an  infusion  of  much  greater  vigour  than  it  possesses 
at  present  to  give  substance  or  effect  to  its  increasing 
tendency  towards  a  just  reparation.  They  are  sadly  to  seek 
who  trust  in  it  to  the  exclusion  of  a  strong,  proved,  and 
concentrated  leadership.  The  existence  of  a  hard,  audacious, 
knotty  body  within  the  English  legislature,  but  outside 
England's  proper  existence — a  body  in  strictest  unity  under 
a  tried  leader — offers  the  best  security  for  her  maturing  into 
a  decisive  force  the  very  feeble  power  which  resides  in  her 
actual  opinion.  I  do  not  question  the  improvement  in  that 
opinion,  but  it  is  yet  far  too  weak  to  overbear  the  counter 
influences,  nor  is  it  much  to  be  relied  on  in  itself.  Witness 
the  implied  menace  to  abandon  the  cause  of  Ireland  if  not 
gratified  on  a  special  point. 

For  both  countries  alike,  what  is  wanted  is  to  keep  the 
issue  unintermittingly  before  them  and  to  keep  it  above  the 
atmosphere  of  party,  till  such  time  as  whatever  there  is  of 
statesman-like  wisdom  in  the  two  nations  combine  to  solve 
the  inherited  difficulty,  on  the  sole  admissible  principle  that 
it  is  the  true  interest  of  Ireland — in  no  degree  the  interest  of 
England — which  is  to  direct  the  solution.  The  immediate 
guarantee  for  the  Irish  question  being  upheld  at  this  level  is, 
in  my  judgment,  the  permanence  of  Mr.  Parnell's  leadership. 
The  Irish  party  should — we  may  hope  will — dismiss  all 
disunion,  all  hesitation,  and  return  to  the  plan  by  which  so 
much  has  been  effected,  and  refuse  to  rest  its  existence  on 
any  English  party  or  statesmen.  The  harder  it  makes  itself 
of  assimilation  by  English  political  life,  the  more  sure  it  is  of 
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attaining  its  true  object — the  autonomy  of  Ireland.  Who 
can  doubt  that  the  man  who  conceived  and  has  been  the 
embodiment  of  this  policy  is  the  proper  leader  for  continuing 
it? 

A  cause  may  and  does  move  forward  apart  from  any 
personality,  but  it  is  only  a  vague  democratic  feeling  which 
would  underrate  the  value  of  a  strong  personality  when  there 
is  one  to  be  found.  But  this  democratic  feeling  operates 
very  strongly.  The  weak  outcry  against  a  dictator  is  its 
expression.  It  is  largely  tainted  with  envy  and  ambition. 
It  derives  its  strength  from  a  long  tradition  of  abuse  of  great 
leaders ;  of  assertion  of  revolutionary  doctrines.  Its  danger 
lies  in  the  appeal  to  the  nobler  impulses  to  self-abnegation  in 
those  against  whom  it  is  directed.  In  the  present  instance 
nothing  is  so  much  to  be  dreaded  as  a  compromise  accepted 
as  a  consequence  of  such  appeal.  Strong  personalities  are 
unfortunately  rare,  and  past  and  present  are  rife  with 
examples  of  the  evil  consequences  when  a  real  leader  has 
been  set  aside  or  disappeared.  I  can  only  hope  that  the 
decision  of  Ireland  may  afford  no  fresh  confirmation  of  this 
experience. 


Richard  Congreve. 


55.  Palace  Gardens  Terrace,  W. 
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As  an  aid  in  forming  our  judgment  on  Indian  questions 
and  the  policy  to  be  adopted  by  the  British  rulers  of  India, 
I  reprint  a  series  of  reasons  in  favour  of  Native  Govern- 
ment— reasons  given  by  an  eminent  native  statesman. 

They  are  taken  from  the  Hindu,  which  had  taken  them 
from  the  Bombay  Gazette. 

I  introduce  them  with  no  words  of  my  own,  but  with 
some  extracts  from  the  Indian  Nation,  a  paper  published  by 
a  thoughtful  and  careful  Indian  gentleman,  and  with  an 
account  of  their  author  given  by  the  Statesman  and  endorsed 
by  the  Editor  of  the  Indian  Nation.  They  show  who  and 
what  the  author  of  the  reasons  was  and  the  estimation  he 
was  held  in  both  by  Indian  and  English  authorities. 

I. 

From  the  Indian  Nation. 

In  the  person  of  Raja  Sir  T.  Madhava  Rao  one  of  the 
greatest  natives  of  India  has  passed  away.  We  are  not 
aware  of  any  three  of  our  countrymen,  living  or  recently 
dead,  who  could  be  compared  to  him  in  point  of  general 
intellectual  power  and  grasp  and  statesmanlike  capacity. 
The  Statesman  is  the  only  Indian  journal  which  has  so  far 
given  anything  like  a  detailed  account  of  his  career,  and  we 
have  taken  the  liberty  to  reproduce  it  in  another  column. 
But  the  man  was  very  well  known  to  his  contemporaries 
independently  of  any  biography.  A  liberal  culture,  practical 
statesmanship,  and  thorough  independence  were  his  dis- 
tinguishing characteristics.  His  life  is  worth  a  study  not 
merely  as  the   record  of  a  brilliant  career  but  as  a  com- 
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mentary  on  British  rule.     Not  British  India  but  the  Native 
States  found  a  career  for  Sir  T.  Madhava  Rao. 

•  •  •  •  • 

The  British  Government  gave  a  tardy  recognition  to  Sir 
T.  Madhava  Rao  by  offering  him  a  seat  in  the  Legislative 
Council  of  India,  but  the  honour  had  been  delayed  till  he 
was  old  and  could  not  enjoy  it,  till  he  was  known  and 
did  not  want  it.  He,  therefore,  declined  it.  Like  other  true 
statesmen  he  was  thoroughly  loyal  to  English  rule  and 
might  well  be  called  one  of  the  Pillars  of  the  Empire. 
Even  the  advice  of  such  a  man  was  disregarded  by 
the  Government  on  social  legislation.  Does  the  Govern- 
ment really  know  who  is  who?  Sir  T.  Madhava  Rao 
singly  represented  public  opinion  far  more  accurately  than  a 
hundred  shrieking  men  who  might  have  control  of  some 
newspaper.  Upon  all  important  questions  of  society  and 
politics  Sir  T.  Madhava  Rao's  latest  opinions  were  the  most 
mature,  and  they  were  perfectly  consistent  with  his  earlier 
opinions  so  far  as  we  are  aware  of  them.  His  intellectual 
vigour  and  range  of  information  were  alike  large,  his  opinions 
sober.  There  is  no  prospect  of  his  loss  being  repaired  for  a 
long  time  to  come. 

II. 

From  the  Statesman. 

The  death  of  Raja  Sir  Tanjore  Madhava  Rao,  K.C.S.I., 
announced  to  us  last  evening  by  wire  from  Madras,  removes 
one  of  the  most  prominent  figures  from  the  ranks  of  Hindoo 
society.  Although  not  quite  unexpected  for  some  time  past, 
the  news  will  be  received  with  feelings  of  regret  and  sorrow 
by  the  people  in  all  parts  of  India,  among  whom  the  deceased 
enjoyed  the  reputation  of  being,  with  one  exception,  the 
ablest  Native  statesman  of  the  present  generation.  Madhava 
Rao  was  born  in  1828,  at  Combaconum,  in  the  Tanjore 
district  of  the  Madras  Presidency.  A  Brahmin  by  caste  and 
a  Mahratta  by  race,  it  would  seem  as  if  his  rare  capacity  for 
statecraft  had  come  down  to  him  by  inheritance,  his  father 
and  his  paternal  uncle  having  successively  held  the  office  of 
Dewan  at  the  Court  of  Travancore.     In  the  year  1841,  he 
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joined  the  High  School  at  Madras,  where  he  was  regarded  as 
one  of  the  foremost  pupils  of  Mr.  Eyre  Burton  Powell,  C.S.I., 
and   in    1846   he  obtained   a  diploma  as  a  scholar  of  the 
highest  class.     Not  long  afterwards  he  was,  as  a  rare  mark 
of  distinction,   selected  to  fill   temporarily  the   post  of  Mr. 
Powell   himself,  as  Professor  of  Mathematics  and  Natural 
Philosophy  in  the  Madras  High  School.     From  school  he 
passed   into   the   local   Accountant-General's   Office  where, 
after  two  years'  service,  from  1847  to  1849,  during  which  his 
exceptional  abilities  were  recognised,  he  was  preferred  to  the 
appointment  of  preceptor  to  the   nephews  of  the  Raja  of 
Travancore.     He  discharged  his  duties  in  this  capacity  with 
so  much   ability  and   success  that   in  July,   1853,   he  was 
advanced  to  the  still  more  important  office  of  the  Dewan 
Peshkar,  or  Assistant  Prime  Minister  of  the  State.     During 
the  time  he  filled  the  second  post  in  the  Travancore  Adminis- 
tration, he  won  the  highest  respect,  not  only  from  the  Raja 
himself,   but   from   all   classes   of  the   Raja's   subjects,   for 
integrity,  energy,  and  impartiality ;  and  Lord  Harris,  then 
Governor  of  Madras,  communicated  to  him  an  expression  of 
his   hope   that   '  great  results '  might  follow  from  his  con- 
nection   with    the    administration    of    the    affairs    of   the 
Travancore  State.     It  was  therefore  that  Mr.  J.  B.  Norton, 
a  Member  of  the  Madras  Legislative  Council,  spoke  of  him 
with  absolute  truth  as  '  a  splendid  example  of  what  edu- 
cation may  do  for  the  native.'      In  the  beginning  of  1858 
Madhava  Rao  became  Dewan,  and  at  once  set  about  carrying 
out  those  great  reforms  which  have  established  his  claims  to 
be  regarded  as  an  able  and  successful  adminstrator.  He  greatly 
relieved  the  general  trade  of  Travancore  by  reducing  the  high 
rates  of  export  and  import  duties,  and  by  removing  other 
fiscal  restrictions ;  while  he  completely  revised  the  prevailing 
system  of  administering  civil  and  criminal  justice.     He  laid 
down  a  better  plan  of  popular  education ;  he  increased  the 
provision   for  the   medical    wrants   of  the   people;    and    he 
projected   a   liberal   scale  of  public  works  with   a   scheme 
of   communications   such    as    was    quite   unknown    out    of 
British   India.      Although  these   improvements   necessarily 
increased   the   expenditure  of  the  State,  his   arrangements 
were  so  contrived  that  its  income  still  showed  a  clear  margin 
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"I  Mirplus.     In  April,  [866,  Sir  Madhava  Rao  was  raised  to 
luhood    of   the    Star  of  India.     After  a  long  and 
.:     service:   of   fourteen   years,    he    in    May,    1872, 
resigned  the  Dewanship  on  a  pension  of  Ks.  500  per  month, 
secured  to  him   by  the  Raja  of   Travancore.     In  a  Parlia- 
blue-book  Sir  Madhava's  services  are  thus  acknow- 
The  State  of  Travancore  in  the  extreme  south  of 
the  Peninsula,  with  its  revenue  of  half-a-million,  is  one  of 
the  best  governed  parts  of  India.     And  the  whole  adminis- 
tration is    admirably    conducted.     Sir    T.    Madhava    Rao, 
k.i.S.I.,    who   has   now   resigned    the  office   of   Dewan   of 
Travancore,     was    an    able    statesman ;    and    the    present 
prosperity  of  the   State  is  due,  in  a  great   measure,  to  his 
judgment  and  integrity.'     Sir  Madhava  Rao  was  offered  a 
Scat  in  the  Viceregal  Legislative  Council  by  Lord    Napier  of 
iun  and  Ettrick,  when   acting  Viceroy  during  the 
interregnum  after  Lord  Mayo's  death,  but  he  declined  the 
"ffcr,  although  it  was  pressed  upon  him  by  the   Governor  of 
Madras.     On  the  invitation  of  Maharaja  Holkar,  however,  he, 
in  February.  1873,  accepted  the  office  of  Dewan  at   Indore, 
cm  the  condition  that  he  would  hold  it  for  only  three  years. 
Shortly  after  bis  arrival  at  Indore,  Lord   Northbrook  wished 
igland  for  the  purpose  of  giving  evidence  in 
1   Indian  Finance  before  the  Finance  Committee  of 
e  of  Commons;  but  his  services  could  not  then  be 
tpared  from  Indore.     Before,  however,  the  expiry  of  the  first 
tan  of  his  engagement,  and  after  the  deposition   of  Mulhar 
Rao  Gaekwar,  when  the  disorganised  state  of  affairs  in  that 
State  was   completely   disclosed   to   the   knowledge   of  the 
India,  Lord  Northbrook,  with  the  consent  of 
r,  appointed  Sir  Madhava  Rao  to  be  Prime 
if  Baroda,  where  his  services  were  quite  as  success- 
ful,  on   a    larger   scale,  as   they   had  years  before  been   in 
Travancore.     In  little  more  than  four  years  not  only  did  he 
succeed  in  extricating  the  State  from  the  condition  of  almost 
hopeless   indebtedness   in    which    he  found  it  on  assuming 
office,  but  he  was  able  to  deposit  in  the  Bombay  Treasury,  to 
the  credit  of  the  Baroda  State,  the  very  large  sum  of  eighty 
Ukhs  of  rupees.     The  improvement  he  had  effected  in   the 
finances,  he  had  also  carried  out  in  all  other  departments  of 
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the  administration,  and  for  his  great  services  he  received  the 
title  of  Raja,  on  the  occasion  of  the  Queen's  assumption  of 
the  title  of  '  Empress  of  India,'  on  the  ist  of  January,  1877. 
When,  after  completing  the  work  he  had  been  deputed  to  do, 
he  resigned  the  Dewanship  to  enjoy  his  hard-earned  rest,  his 
resignation  was  reluctantly  accepted  and  the  occasion  was 
taken  to  bestow  on  him  substantial  marks  of  the  high  value 
that  the  Government  of  India  and  the  Gaekwar  set  on  his 
services  to  the  State  of  Baroda.  With  his  voluntary  retire- 
ment from  public  life,  Sir  Madhava  Rao  did  not  cease  to  take 
a  keen  and  intelligent  interest  in  public  questions  of 
importance.  His  active,  intelligent  and  well-informed  mind 
was  always  busy  in  the  discussion  of  Indian  social  and 
political  matters,  on  which  he  brought  to  bear  his  wide 
knowledge  and  ripe  experience  of  public  affairs.  The  papers 
of  a  '  Native  Thinker '  in  the  Hindoo  of  Madras,  which 
deservedly  attracted  much  attention  at  the  time  of  their 
publication,  were,  it  is  well-known,  from  his  pen.  His 
complete  mastery  of  the  English  language,  the  ease  and 
fluency  with  which  he  expressed  himself  in  it,  and  his 
familiarity  with  the  best  works  in  English  literature  were 
among  his  other  merits.  Nor  must  we  forget  what  will 
conduce  to  his  lasting  honour,  that  while  he  heartily 
sympathised  in  all  schemes  of  progress  calculated  to  be  of 
real  benefit  to  his  country,  he  always  employed  his  deservedly 
great  personal  influence  to  restrain  the  advocates  of  reform 
from  adopting  any  hasty  or  extravagant  measures.  His 
death  at  this  critical  time  is  a  national  loss  to  India ; 
especially  as,  in  the  course  of  human  nature,  he  might  have 
been  expected  to  render  much  public  service  for  some  years 
to  come.  We  should  not  perhaps  close  this  hasty  notice 
without  quoting  what  was  said  of  him  by  an  English 
politician  who  was  admittedly  a  competent  judge  of 
administrative  work.  Speaking  from  his  place  in  the  House 
of  Commons,  the  late  Professor  Fawcett  said  of  him  that 
'  Sir  Madhava  Rao  administered  Travancore  with  so  much 
skill  as  justly  to  entitle  him  to  be  considered  the  Turgot  of 
India.  He  found  Travancore  when  he  went  there  in  i84g 
in  the  lowest  state  of  degradation.  He  has  left  it  a  model 
State.     This  is  the  kind  of  men  for  whom  we  have  no  proper 
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opening  at  a  time  when  our  resources  are  declared  to  be 
inelastic,  and  when,  if  the  opium  revenue  failed,  we  should 
not  know  where  to  turn  to  for  the  amount  required. 

III. 

Reasons  for  Native  Indian  Government,  given  by 
Sir  T.    Madhava    Rao.     Hindu   from    Bombay    Gazette. 

1.  The  revenues  are  mostly  spent  in  the  country  itself. 

2.  There  is  generally  a  considerable  reserve  in  the 
Treasury  so  as  to  obviate  chronic  difficulty  about  the 
finances. 

3.  Public  taxation  is  not  liable  to  frequent  alterations. 

4.  Public  salaries  are  not  liable  to  frequent  reductions. 

5'  The  salaries  of  the  higher  officials  of  Government  are 
more  liberal. 

6.  Men  who  have  rendered  good  service  and  are  capable 
of  rendering  more  are  not  forced  to  retire  merely  because  they 
have  attained  the  age  of  55  years. 

7.  Taxes  are  not  levied  with  rigorous  exactitude,  but  in 
a  manner  more  suitable  to  the  natives. 

8.  Remissions  are  granted  with  a  freedom,  frequency 
and  liberality  more  suitable  to  the  natives. 

9.  The  ryots'  lands  are  not  so  unsympathetically  sold  by 
auction  for  the  payment  of  revenues. 

10.  On  occasions  of  distress  or  difficulty  advances  are 
given  to  the  ryots  more  sympathetically  or  more  liberally. 

11.  The  ryots  are  more  sympathetically  or  more  liberally 
assisted  in  the  improvement  of  their  properties. 

12.  The  ryots  are  more,  sympathetically  or  more  liberally 
assisted  in  the  cultivation  of  waste  lands. 

13.  The  sinking  of  new  wells  is  more  effectually  en- 
couraged. 

14.  Minor  works  of  irrigation  are  more  attended  to. 

15.  Newly  reclaimed  lands  are  not  so  microscopically 
scrutinised  nor  so  rigorously  assessed. 

16.  The  cultivator's  time  and  labours  are  not  so  much 
interfered  with  for  judicial  purposes  or  pretexts. 

17.  His  goods  are  seldom  so  far  distrained  as  to  disable 

him   from   cultivation   or  to  reduce   him   to   the   verge   of 

starvation. 
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18.  The  sowcar  who  lends  money  to  the  ryots  is  not 
allowed  to  be  so  inordinately  exacting. 

19.  The  people  are  more  simple  and  virtuous,  therefore 
there  is  less  litigation  in  the  Courts  and  Cutcherries. 

20.  Grievances  are  not  allowed  to  grow  and  strengthen. 
As  soon  as  they  are  felt,  a  body  of  villagers  or  citizens  (not 
affected)  go  up  to  the  authorities  and  make  personal  repre- 
sentations, as  there  are  no  elaborate  rules  prohibiting  such 
representations  and  prescribing  particular  channels  or  methods. 

21.  They  need  not  proceed  through  a  series  of  local  and 
other  authorities.  Professional  assistance  is  not  necessary 
to  draw  up  or  present  their  petitions.  Endorsements,  reports, 
and  other  documents  need  not  accompany  the  petitions.  The 
petitions  need  not  be  stamped.  Even  the  simplest  oral 
representation  is  sure  to  receive  attention  as  if  from  members 
of  a  family  to  its  head.  Subsequent  procedure  partakes  of 
the  same  simplicity.  The  local  officer  chiefly  concerned  is 
sent  for  and  made  to  explain  matters  in  the  presence  of  the 
aggrieved.  Redress  is  granted  without  circumlocution  or 
delay. 

22.  It  is  very  seldom  indeed  that  such  a  body  of  citizens 
or  villagers  is  refused  a  personal  hearing  and  dispersed  by  an 
armed  police.  So  properly  are  the  native  authorities  con- 
ciliatory that  they  have  an  insuperable  objection  to  call  in 
military  aid  on  such  occasions.  They  know  that  such  an 
extreme  step  might  draw  down  upon  them  the  highest 
displeasure. 

23.  A  body  of  citizens  or  villagers  wishing  to  explain 
their  grievances  is  not  deterred  by  fear  of  the  police,  &c. 
Failing  to  obtain  redress  at  the  Cutcherry,  they  might  go  up 
to  the  Palace  and  put  their  case  directly  before  the  Maharaja 
himself.  In  these  circumstances  all  authorities  concerned 
are  more  anxious  to  prevent  grievances  arising  than  to  let 
them  arise  and  then  defend  themselves. 

24.  There  being  in  accordance  with  ancient  custom  a 
greater  centralization  of  authority,  petitioners  are  not 
harassed  by  being  successively  referred  to  a  series  of  separate 
and  independent  authorities  such  as  Revenue,  Police,  Civil, 
Criminal,  Public  Works,  Forest,  &c.  Petitioners  in  preferring 
their  complaints,  orally  or  in  writing,  are  allowed  a  great  deal 
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of  freedom.     They  gre  seldom  embarrassed  by  the  fear  of 
criminal  prosecutions  for  defamation. 

25.  The  native  ruling  authorities  instinctively  possess  the 
invaluable  advantage  of  knowing  the  character,  life,  and 
peculiarities  of  the  native  population  and  of  the  chief 
individuals  among  them,  whereas  it  may  take  a  lifetime  for 
the  European  ruler  to  attain  such  advantages. 

26.  The  subjects  of  native  states  enjoy  immunity  from 
the  income  and  professional  taxes,  and  from  the  vexations 
incident  thereto. 

27.  They  more  frequently  settle  their  differences  among 
themselves,  or  by  panchayats  or  by  compromises. 

28.  The  stimulants  to  unnecessary  litigation  are  less 
numerous. 

29.  The  decrees  of  the  Court  are  generally  more  equitable 
and  satisfactory  to  the  people. 

30.  False  evidence,  oral  or  documentary,  does  not  so  much 
pervert  justice. 

31.  Bribery  has  long  prevailed  in  all  parts  of  IndTa,  but 
it  is  diminishing  everywhere,  and  I  am  sure  examples  of 
unimpeachable  integrity  exist  in  the  higher  ranks  of  the 
service  in  such  states  as  Travancore,  Mysore,  Baroda,  Cochin, 
Indore,  &c. 

32.  The  higher  and  more  respectable  classes  of  the  people 
are  treated  with  greater  respect  and  consideration. 

33.  They  are  less  liable  to  be  dragged  before  Courts  and 
Cutcherries  and  humiliated  like  common  coolies. 

34.  They  are  less  liable  to  be  sentenced  to  labour  along 
with  thieves  and  dacoits. 

35.  They  are  less  liable  to  be  made  the  victims  of  false, 
malicious,  or  trivial  complaints. 

36.  Factious  or  seditious  combinations  are  not  so  easy. 

37.  Individuals  who  have  been  injured  in  person  or  pro- 
perty more  cordially  and  more  actively  assist  the  police  in 
detection. 

38.  Police  and  other  officers  are  not  so  frequently  changed 
or  transferred  as  to  prevent  the  accumulation  of  useful 
experience. 

39.  The  police  do  not  so  much  take  cognisance  of  small 

or  technical  offences. 
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40.  The  laws  are  not  so  many,  so  complex,  and  so  tech- 
nical as  to  perplex  the  people  and  make  them  helpless. 

41.  The  laws  are  not  so  frequently  altered,  modified,  or 
added  to. 

42.  The  laws  about  salt,  akbari,  &c,  are  not  so  minute 
and  vexatious. 

43.  The  stamp  laws  are  much  less  harassing. 

44.  The  forest  restrictions,  are  not  so  rigorous  or  harassing 
to  the  people. 

45.  The  jails  are  more  considerately  managed,  because 
by  natives  who  understand  natives  better  than  Europeans  do. 

46.  Health  and  strength  is  not  starved,  as  it  may  find  a 
footing  in  the  military  service,  as  the  discipline  is  not  so 
rigid  and  so  difficult. 

47.  The  sons  of  honourable  families  might  find  employ- 
ment in  the  army. 

48.  Meritorious  service  in  any  department  is  recognised 
or  encouraged  by  making  some  provision  for  the  descendants 
of  the  family  concerned. 

49.  Widows  and  orphans  of  meritorious  servants  when 
poor  and  destitute  are  not  left  to  starve,  but  have  some  com- 
passionate provision  made  for  them. 

50.  Extraordinarily  good  service  is  more  tangibly  or 
liberally  rewarded. 

51.  The  people  are  not  so  much  educated  out  of  their 
traditional  ways. 

52.  So  many  competitive  examinations  to  mechanically 
determine  merit  and  often  to  miss  the  best  of  it,  do  not 
prevail. 

53.  Simple  vernacular  education  is  less  superseded  or  less 
replaced  by  one  of  an  alien  language. 

54.  Ancient  Sanskrit  learning  is  more  encouraged. 

55.  National  music  and  other  fine  arts  are  more  fostered 
or  encouraged. 

56.  Scientific  hobbies  are  less  ridden. 

57.  Indigenous  manufactures  are  more  encouraged. 

58.  Trade  is  less  infested  writh  fraudulent  practices. 

59.  Ancient  charities  are  more  efficiently  maintained. 

60.  National  temples  are  managed  more  to  the  satisfaction 
of  the  people. 
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61.  The  people  are  not  so  much  disturbed  in  their 
ancient  religious  feelings  and  sentiments. 

62.  All  classes  of  people  better  maintain  their  mutual 
traditional  relations,  and  this  minimises  quarrels  among  them 
and  better  maintains  peace. 

63.  People  pursue  their  hereditary  callings  with  less 
morbid  ambitions. 

64.  The  modes  of  earning  and  living  are  more  stable  and 
are  not  so  liable  to  disturbance  or  intermingling. 

65.  The  great  bulk  of  the  people  respect  and  even  revere 
their  native  ruler. 

66.  The  people  have  easier  access  to  the  officers  of 
Government,  and  even  to  the  Maharaja  himself,  to  make 
personal  representations. 

67.  The  people  more  participate  in  the  festivities  of  their 
ruler. 

68.  The  ruler  more  participates  in  the  festivities  of  his 
people. 

69.  The  native  ruler  has  far  more  personal  influence  for 
good  than  Viceroys  and  Governors  could  have.  It  is  an 
influence  of  vital  importance  in  times  of  general  trouble  or 
difficulty. 

70.  Neither  the  ruler  nor  his  officers  are  frequently 
exposed  to  public  contempt  by  perverse  criticism. 

71.  There  is  more  opportunity  for  the  natives  of  India  to 
obtain  and  exercise  real  power  and  responsibility  and  to 
acquire  distinction,  which  are  almost  impossible  in  British 
Indian  territory. 

72.  Good  Government  in  Native  States  may  seem  much 
less  scientific,  but  it  often  produces  more  repose  and  more 
contentment  so  congenial  to  the  people  of  India. 

73.  Altogether  a  well-governed  Native  State  possesses  a 
character  of  greater  elasticity  which  suits  natives  of  India 
better  than  the  cast  iron  rigidity  of  a  scientific  and  alien 
rule. 

74.  It  is  an  undoubted  fact  that  the  people  of  the  Native 
States  are  extremely  averse  to  go  under  British  rule,  and 
would  make  many  sacrifices  to  be  continued  under  native 
rule,  and  this  fact  carries  its  own  implication. 

75.  Good   native    rule   assisted   by  wise   and    moderate 
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British   Indian  counsels  is  increasingly  yielding  the   most 
desirable  fruits,  beneficial  to  all  the  parties  concerned. 

76.  It  would  be  a  sad  day  for  India  if  the  Native  States 
disappear  and  all  India  be  levelled  under  the  iron  pressure  of 
British  rule,  an  effect  which  Gibbon  deplored  in  the  case  of 
the  Roman  Empire. 


These  76  reasons  might  easily  be  condensed  and  grouped 
under  some  few  heads,  such  as  Taxation,  Administration, 
Legislation,  Social  and  Religious  Feeling,  and  the  Relations 
between  Government  and  Subjects,  but  I  have  preferred  to 
leave  them  as  they  are  given. 

Richard  Congreve. 

55,  Palace  Gardens  Terrace,  W. 

15  Frederic,  103  (19  November,  1891). 
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Live  Openly. 

I  would  shortly  state  why  I  abstain  from  all  part  in  the 
above  publication  which  calls  itself  the  Positivist  Organ. 
We  may  regret  that  there  should  be  any  difference  of  opinion 
amongst  Positivists,  but  those  which  exist  are  open  to 
discussion,  and  I  see  no  reason  to  conceal  my  own  divergence 
on  this  point  of  a  Review.  I  have  taken  pains  to  state  it 
with  fitting  moderation. 

First,  assuming  for  argument's  sake  that  such  an  organ 
was  desirable,  I  think  the  time  badly  chosen,  and  I  feel  at 
variance  with  the  spirit  which  prompted  its  creation  under  our 
existing  circumstances.  We  were  in  the  midst  of  a  crisis, 
and  in  my  opinion  it  would  have  been  wiser  not  to  enter  on  a 
course  calculated  to  embitter  it.  To  allay  the  trouble  and  to 
act  in  the  interest  of  the  movement  as  a  whole  would  have 
been  a  better  course  than  to  decide  on  the  Review.  But  it 
was  an  useful  weapon  and  was  too  much  valued  as  such,  and 
consequently  it  is  rather  an  apple  of  discord  than  a  means  of 
combining  the  whole  body. 

At  the  last  moment  the  decision  was  very  brusque.  There 
was  but  little  consulting  even  of  those  most  interested  and 
those  who  were  most  relied  on.  The  Review  was  decreed — 
if  I  may  say  so — as  an  urgent  necessity.  I  cannot  think 
that  it  was  such,  if  I  may  trust  to  the  documents  I  have, 
unless  we  put  a  very  peculiar  interpretation  on  the  ex- 
pression, urgent  necessity.  There  had  been  a  long  delay, 
some  weeks  more  would  not  have  been  thrown  away  on  the 
discussion  of  an  enterprise,  which,  after  all,  is  dependent  on 
the  co-operation  of  the  body. 

I  have  gone  over  the  whole  history  of  the  business  as 
I  remember  it,  recalled  all  the  antecedents  of  the  Review 
as  now  launched, — and  I  must  say  that  it  is  distasteful  to  me, 
that  I  disapprove  of  it  morally,  and  that  I  consider  it  as  a 
serious  evil  in  so  far  as  concerns  the  union  of  the  disciples  of 
Auguste  Comte. 
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I  say  nothing  of  the  details.  I  am  not  concerned  with 
them.  But  I  have  to  treat  the  more  important  question  of 
principle. 

I  confess  not  to  clearly  understand  in  what  the  Revue 
Occidcntale  of  this  year  differs  from  the  Review  planned  by 
Auguste  Comte  twenty-six  years  ago.  (Comp.  the  Preface  to 
the  Second  Volume  of  the  Politique  Positive,  to  be  found  at 
page  liii  of  the  Fourth  Volume. — E.  Tr.)1  The  reproduction 
of  the  official  acts  of  the  Direction  of  Positivism  can  hardly 
at  present  affect  its  character,  and  as  to  the  rest,  the  two 
publications  appear  to  me  nearly  identical  as  to  their  general 
object.  The  29th  Circular  leaves  me  in  considerable 
perplexity  and  hesitation.  An  official  journal  of  the  Priesthood 
— I  question  its  utility.  But  allowing  it  to  be  a  necessity, 
the  Revue  Occidental,  as  set  forth  in  the  short  circular  of  the 
25th  December,  1877  (the  Positivist  date  is  not  given),  is 
scarcely  such  a  journal.  After  all  has  been  said,  surely  the 
Review  is  an  ordinary  periodical,  and  as  it  is,  in  the  idea  of 
its  founder,  in  the  closest  connection  with  the  spiritual  power, 
official  organ  of  the  priesthood  (29th  Circular,  p.  vi.),  one  may 
well  hesitate  before  accepting  it.  I  call  particular  attention 
to  this  close  connection,  as  also  to  the  permanent,  unpro- 
visional  character  of  the  publication. 

Let  me  cite  the  judgment  of  Auguste  Comte  (Pos.  Pol., 
vol.  iv.,  p.  v.,  E.  Tr.)  : — '  The  obligation  to  speak  at  a  given 

*  time  and  within  given  bounds  becomes,  it  is  true,  less 
'  objectionable  in  proportion  as  the  interval  is  longer,  and  yet 
'  a  periodical  judgment  can  never  be  applicable  when  that 
'  which  is  judged,  the  spectacle  of  human  wants,  is  inter- 
1  mittent.     Closing    as    it   does   the    spiritual   interregnum, 

*  Positive  religion  will  naturally  put  an  end  to  the  power, 


1  I  place  the  two  statements  side  by  side. 


I. — That  in  the  Fourth  Volume  : 
The  Occidental  Review,  or,  Con- 
tinuous application  of  Positivism 
to  the  natural  course  of  human 
events,  contemplated  both  in  the 
past  and  the  future  with  a  view  to 
the  systematic  appreciation  of  the 
intellectual  and  social  movement 
of  the  five  advanced  populations, 
&c. 
The  differences  are  not  in  favour  of  the  latter  plan* 


II. — That  in  the  Circular  of  December, 
1877.    Each  number  is  to  contain : 

1.  Systematic  appreciation  of  the 
political,  social,  and  intellectual 
movement  during  the  preceding 
two  months. 

2.  A  series  of  original  works. 

3.  Reproduction  of  the  official  acts 
of  the  Direction  of  Positivism. 
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'which,  owing  to  that  interregnum,  the  literateurs  of  the 
'West  have  usurped.  Hence  the  priesthood  of  Humanity 
'should  deny  itself  all  share  in  an  institution  which  it  will 
'shortly  have  to  condemn  as  radically  anarchical,  &c,  &c.' 

Again  (Vol.  iv.,  p.  332J,  *  opinion  needs,  as  the  experience 
'of  Catholicism  shows,  only  one  weekly  discourse  to  direct  it 
'in  connecting  with  the  worship  the  application  of  the 
'  principles  given  by  education.  And  the  amount  of  periodical 
'  teaching  which  is  enough  for  the  normal  state,  is  still  more 
'suited  for  the  organic  transition,  when  convictions  ought 
'above  all  to  receive  a  new  birth  from  solitary  meditation, 
'  perpetually  broken  in  upon  by  those  who  undertake  to  speak 
'  with  no  reason  for  speaking.' 

Such  considerations  had  led  our  Master  to  his  "  irrevocable 
renunciation  of  periodicals."  They  may  surely  suffice  to 
justify  one  of  his  disciples  in  abstaining. 

But   little    mixed    up   directly   with    the  question   of  a 
Review  in   France,  I  have  always  set  myself  against  any 
periodical  organ  in  England.     I  adhered  ultimately  to  the 
Politique  Positive,  strongly  urging  that  it  should  be  provisional. 
I  regretted  that,  when  once  undertaken,  it  fell  prematurely, 
but  I  made  no  effort  towards  its  re-establishment ;    I   was 
rather  inclined  to  the  opinion  of  M.  Laffitte  when  he  refused 
(I  believe  I  am  right  in  my  date),  in  86  (1874)  distinctly  and 
with  some  heat,  if  it  were  revived,  to  have  any  share  what- 
ever in  it.     I    should    in    any    case    prefer    non-periodical 
publications.      But    I    should    not    absolutely    refuse    my 
adhesion  to  something  simpler,  of  a  provisional  character,  as 
far  as  possible  detached  from  the  direct  action  of  the  priest- 
hood, though  not  without  feeling  its  influence,  and  of  such  a 
form  as  to  circulate  freely  and  cheaply  in  the  Positivist  world 
to  begin  with,  and  thence  penetrating  the  general  public  of 
the  West.     These  conditions  are  not  fulfilled  by  the  present 
publication,  as  I  see  it. 

I  should  be  the  last  to  deny  that  good  results  have 
followed  from  the  part  we  have  taken  in  periodical  literature, 
but  I  hold  that  we  ought  to  interfere  but  very  occasionally, 
and  with  a  careful  avoidance  of  the  literary  attitude.  The 
Revue  Occidentalc  seems  to  me  not  at  all  to  conform  to  these 
conditions  by  its  form  and  mode  of  publication. 
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Be  this  as  it  may,  I  consider  the  main  sphere  of 
action  for  the  believers  in  the  new  Religion  to  be  elsewhere, 
and  we  should  look  well  to  it  before  we  adopt  the  course  now 
taken.  I  have  great  doubt  as  to  whether  the  Review  is  a 
wise  employment  of  our  strength,  and  I  fear,  moreover,  that 
it  will  have  a  bad  influence  on  our  younger  members,  by 
diverting  them  towards  the  expression  of  their  opinions  at  an 
age  when  it  should  be  their  main  object  to  form  and  mature 
their  convictions. 

All  combines  to  make  me  think  that,  in  reversing,  in  the 
degree  in  which  it  has  been  reversed,  the  formal  decision  of 
our  Master,  too  great  weight  has  been  allowed  to  consider- 
ations of  the  moment ;  too  little  to  those  which  bear  upon 
our  future. 

Richard  Congreve. 

London:  17,  Mecklenburgh  Square. 
16  St.  Paul,  90  (5  June,  1878;. 
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I  begin  with  matters  of  fact,  and  with  one  which  directly 
bears  on  my  own  action  in  the  appointment  of  M.  Laffitte. 

!•  (P*  3-)  I  did  not  recognise  "  the  prior  claims  of  one 

who  was  many  years  my  junior !  "     I  was  ready,  and  Dr. 

Bridges  knows  the  truth  of  what  I  say,  I  was  ready  to  take 

the  vacant  place,  had  my  colleagues  been  willing  to  accept 

me.    I  did  not  see  any  prior  claims.     I  am,  I  believe,  right 

in  saying  that  of  all  who  were  concerned  I  was  the  only  one 

who  had  spoken  openly.    "  M.  Congreve  a  fait  ses  6preuves  " 

was  M.  Laffitte's  own  testimony.   The  publication  of  Gibraltar 

had  broken  ground  in  England,  and  had  met  with  the  full 

approbation  of  our  common  Master.     I  did  not  by  a  word 

press  any  claim  however — and  on   the   grounds  elsewhere 

stated  I  promoted  the  nomination  of  M.  Laffitte.     If,  since,  I 

have  never  let  the  decision  against  me  weigh  on  my  action, 

if  I  have  often  felt  thankful  that  I  was  not  chosen,  I  have 

consistently  objected  to  the  reason  on  which  it  rested,  to  my 

exclusion  on  the  score  of  nationality. 

Incidentally  there  arises  the  question  of  age,  on  which 
some  stress  is  apparently  laid.  So  far  as  I  can  make  out  M. 
Laffitte  is  older  by  one  year  than  Dr.  Audiffrent,  about  the 
same  age — I  am  doubtful  whether  older  or  younger — as  Drs. 
Robinet  and  Foley, — (of  Dr.  Bazalgette  I  cannot  speak) — 
and  if  my  information  is  correct  he  is  four  years  my  junior. 
It  is  to  me  a  wholly  unimportant  point :  but  if  it  is  pressed 
accuracy  is  desirable. 

II.  (p.  6.)  My  memory  is  at  issue  with  Dr.  Bridges'  as  to 
the  conclusion  of  M.  Laffitte's  addresses  in  London.  It  was 
with  an  estimate  of  the  political  forecast  in  England  that,  so 
far  as  I  can  recall  the  matter,  he  concluded.  He  wished  our 
future  might  be,  and  I  remember  that  his  language  was  very 
touching,  an  evolution  and  not  a  revolution.     I  do  not  call 
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to  mind  any  particular  expression  about  our  own  body  :  but 
I  had  spoken  at  great  fulness  with  him  on  its  want  of 
cohesion  and  my  difficulties  with  it,  and  I  quite  agree  with 
Dr.  Bridges,  that  any  exhortation  to  union  might  wisely 
have  been  laid  to  heart  on  many  subsequent  occasions. 

III.  (p.  6  notef.)  Any  one  who  will  read  my  circular* 
will  see  that  the  statement  that  I  accuse  M.  Laffitte  of 
'  undue  reticence  when  he  does  not '  defend  his  action  is 
scarcely  warranted  by  it.  What  I  do  accuse  him  of  is  the 
not  giving  any  account  of  an  important  movement  in  Paris, 
when  he  is  giving  in  his  own  words,  '  the  narrative  of  what 
had  been  done  during  the  year  1877/  or  '  the  whole  evolu- 
tion of  Positivism  during  that  year.'  Nor  again  as  to  the 
*  Subside,'  is  it  true  that  my  special  charge  is  that  of 
'  laxity  in  urging  subscriptions  by  which  he  was  himself  to 
profit.'  It  is  his  manner  of  presenting  the  results  obtained 
that  will  be  found  to  be  the  main  point  of  my  unfavourable 
comment.  Whilst  on  this  topic  I  would  add  that  the  former 
charge  would  not  have  been  a  light  one.  Compare  the  early 
circulars  of  Auguste  Comte,  which  enter  fully  into  this 
institution,  *  on  which  he  laid  peculiar  stress,'  and  then  say 
whether  the  Director  of  Positivism,  whoever  he  was,  was  not 
incurring  a  grave  responsibility  if  he  neglected  to  maintain 
it  and  develope  it.  M.  Laffitte's  carelessness  on  this  point 
has  been  very  injurious  to  our  efforts,  and  no  personal  con- 
siderations should  have  induced  him  to  deviate  from  his 
Master's  tradition. 

IV.  With  regard  to  M.  Laffitte's  extreme  desire  for  con- 
cord which  led  him  not  to  answer  my  letter  offering  to  be 
guided  by  his  judgment  in  a  difficult  matter,  I  may  say  that 
such  a  feeling  ought  not  to  have  determined  him.  One  who  has 
not  the  nerve,  when  a  difficulty  is  submitted  to  him  by  one 
next  in  station  to  himself,  to  resolve  that  difficulty,  but  pre- 
fers leaving  a  then  willing  subordinate  in  suspense  for  a  long 
time  and  ultimately  wholly  without  any  decision,  may  be 
this  or  that,  but  he  abdicates  by  such  conduct  his  director- 
ship, and  abdication  is  easier  than  resumption.  '  Those  of 
us,'   says   Dr.  Bridges,    'who   differed    from   Dr.  Congreve 

*  The  circular  in  question  is  given  later  with  the  other  circulars. 
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acquiesced  in  this  inaction  for  the  same  reason.'  This  is  a 
careless  utterance,  as  may  be  seen  from  the  following  extract 
from  a  letter  of  Mr.  Beesly's  of  the  time.  '  We  were  aware 
'that  you  had  laid  the  matter  before  Laffitte.  If  any  one's 
'judgment  could  have  altered  our  view  of  such  a  question,  it 
'would  have  been  yours.  From  Paris  we  do  not  expect  a 
'  stringent  interpretation  of  the  marriage  obligation .  If  Laffitte 
'  should  take  your  view,  as  no  doubt  he  will,  he  must  consider 
'our  protest  as  addressed  equally  to  him.' 

V.  (p.  7  note*.)  If  the  letter  from  Dr.  S6m6rie,  here 
alluded  to,  be,  as  it  possibly  will  be,  published,  the  judgment 
on  Dr.  Bridges'  treatment  of  it  may  not  be  in  favour  of  the 
candour  of  such  treatment. 

I  proceed  to  deal  with  one  or  two  inferences.  Those  who 
read  my  circular  will  form  their  own  opinion  of  the  language 
in  the  second  paragraph.  There  is,  I  venture  to  say,  no 
ground  for  the  assertion  that  I  aim  at  being,  or  think  it 
possible  that  I  should  be,  the  new  Director.  A  Director  of  the 
whole  body  is  in  my  judgment  unattainable  at  present.  In 
a  sense,  I  take  the  lead  or  form  the  centre  of  a  co-ordinate 
group ;  all  else  events  must  determine. 

Dr.  Bridges  refers  to  my  quotation  of  a  passage  in  the 
4th  volume  of  the  Positive  Polity  (p.  471  E.  Tr.)  and  gives 
his  view  of  the  bearing  of  the  pages  which  precede  it.  I 
invite  all  who  read  his  or  my  appeal,  to  refer  to  those  preced- 
ing pages  and  see  whether  they  quite  bear  out  the  interpreta- 
tion put  upon  incompetence. 

I  must  here  renew  my  assertion  that  all  attempts  to  make 
out  that  M.  Comte  had  in  any  way  looked  on  M.  Laffitte  as 
competent  to  take  an  active  lead — *  to  be  a  colleague,  if  not 
yet  a  successor,' — had  in  any  way  designated  him  as  his 
successor,  will  break  down  against  the  facts.  That  he  was 
to  be  a  Priest  is  nothing  to  the  point.  One  other  person  is 
mentioned  in  the  will  as  equally  apt  for  the  office,  two  as 
certain  to  be  qualified,  two  as  by  their  moral  nature  and 
synthetic  character  so  pre-eminent  as  to  justify  a  dispensation 
from  all  the  lower  theses.  The  priesthood  conveyed  in  M. 
Comte's  lifetime  nothing  of  direction.  I  assert  also  that 
it  was  not  on  the  ground  of  any  special  pre-eminence  as  a 
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colleague  that  he  was  named  president  of  the  executors.  It 
is  however  most  desirable  that  the  will  should  be  published 
for  the  light  it  would  throw  on  all  these  questions.  I  assert 
also  that  there  was  room  left  for  hesitation  as  to  the  choice 
of  a  leader — ample  room  :  and  I  had  fuller  cognizance  of  all 
the  debates  than  Dr.  Bridges.  I  assert  moreover  that  neither 
then  nor  since  has  M.  Laffitte  felt  that  he  had  claims  to  a 
spiritual  position  which  he  could  press  to  their  legitimate 
extent.  He  accepted  it  as  the  voluntary-  concession  of  his 
equals  and  on  no  other  terms.  Let  me  challenge  Dr.  Bridges 
to  procure  from  M.  Laffitte  a  printed  denial  of  this  my  state- 
ment—a printed  confirmation  of  the  theory  he  advances. 
Till  he  does  so,  his  reiterations  of  M.  Laffitte's  half-nomina- 
tion by  M.  Comte  are  not  creditable  to  his  accuracy. 

The  subordinations  which  are  insisted  on  (p.  2)  are 
accepted  by  all.  But  in  the  present  instance  I  do  not  see 
their  peculiar  applicability.  In  the  special  circumstances  in 
which  our  religious  movement  was  left  by  the  death  of  its 
founder,  it  must  be  clear  I  think  to  all  who  will  reflect  on  it, 
that  its  director  should  be  energetic  in  a  high  degree  ;  should 
have  a  strong  character,  issuing  in  a  sustained  activity ;  and 
I  am  not  aware  that  any  of  those  who  most  admire  M. 
Laffitte  claim  this  for  him.  Dr.  Bridges  is,  I  imagine,  under 
a  mistake  on  one  point.  He  supposes,  if  I  do  not  mis- 
interpret him,  that  substantially  I  agree  with  his  estimate  of 
M.  Laffitte,  and  that  I  have  ungenerously,  '  curtly,'  con- 
densed my  recognition  of  his  merits.  I  wished  to  avoid  dis- 
cussion of  them.  Why  not  take  my  words  in  their  simple 
meaning  ?  But  driven  to  some  expression  by  Dr.  Bridges' 
exaggerated  language  I  will  keep  myself  as  much  on  the 
defensive  as  possible.  I  will  simply  say  that  I  cannot  see 
the  good  of  such  language,  which  is  only  provocative  of 
attacks.  It  can  not  benefit  the  object  of  praise,  to  give  him 
much  which  his  best  friends  cannot  endorse.  I  can  not 
accept  his  "  singular  modesty,  his  calmness  of  political 
judgment."  To  me  it  sounds  absurd  to  speak  of  wealth  and 
fame  as  being  so  easily  to  be  won  by  M.  Laffitte.  Nor  with  a 
longer  knowledge  of  him,  and  closer  acquaintance  than  Dr. 
Bridges  has— I  have  for  21  years  acted  by  his  side — have  I 
been  so  impressed  as  he  seems  to  be  with  the  charm   and 
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beauty  of  his  nature — though  I  am  not  insensible  to  his  social 
attraction.     I  consider  it  also  an  extreme  overstatement  to 
B]  tint  they  have  never  failed  to  rally  those  whom  transient 
nary  excitement  or  the  suggestions  of  a  skilled  mal- 
content had  for  the  moment  drawn  aside  ;  for  it  implies  that 
ive    been    frequent   settings   aside   of    M.    Laffitte's 
ttthority — whereas  the  contrary  is  the   case.     Dr.  Bridges 
nil]   nnd   that   others    will    judge,    and    that    with    better 
■:ies  and  higher  competence,  differently  from  himself. 
;  ii  that  others  have  judged  quite  differently. 
In  the  presence  of  heated  overpraise,  which   has  for  its 
object  to  run  me  down,  it  is  difficult  to  give  a  calm  estimate 
ii  a  man.     Nor  is  it  necessary  for  me  now,  any  more  than 
,  to  do  so.     My  contention  is  that  he  is  not  on  the 
right  track  as  a  director — not  in  the  true  tradition  of  Auguste 
My  judgment  may  be  wrong,  but  no  insistence  on 
the  high  importance  of  the  intellect,  which  no  one  contests, 
R  appeals  to  certain  expressions  in  circulars,  are  sufficient  to 
alter  it. 

This  thorny  personal  question  met,  as  I  am  obliged  to  meet 

it.  1   pass   to  the    more    general    consideration.     A   direct 

to    an    assertion    advances   us   little.     What    Dr. 

lieges    -I   need  not  enter  into  his  enumeration  of 

:  .  truths,  which  we  all  accept,  if  here  and  there  a 

colour  is  given  which  might  be  matter  of  fair  discussion  ;— 

lie  alleges  in  favour  of  M.  Laffitte's  direction — it  is 

10  lhat,  be  it  remembered,  not  to  his  personal  work,  that  my 

.  without  any  exception,  already  treated  of 

in  my  circular.     No  special  task  was  bequeathed  by  Auguste 

M.  Laffitte.     It  is  to  the  whole  of  his  disciples  that 

.  ..If,  and  there    are   some  of  those  disciples 

wbo  do  not  think  M.  Laffitte's  labour  wisely  directed,  when 

10  concentrated  on  the  work  of  instruction.     It  is  the  issue 

between  him  and  his  opponents  whether  he  has  been  right  in 

;  lent  efforts — have  they  been   persistent  since  the 

beginning  ? — to  form  a  small  body  of  men  competent  to  fulfil 

ihc  theoretic  conditions  of  the  Positive  priesthood.     And  the 

moral  and  practical,  what  of  them  ?     We  think  he  has  been 

far  too  exclusively  intellectual,  and  too  little  concerned  with 

the  moral  and  practical  side  of  our  movement.     So  divergent 
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is  our  estimate,  that  we  think  it  time  to  act  apart,  and 
insist  more  on  what  we  think  he  has  neglected.  We  have 
observed  him :  I  have  had  great  opportunities  of  doing  so, 
and  it  really  is  of  no  use  to  be  very  angry  because  our 
observation  does  not  lead  us  to  the  same  conclusions  as  Dr. 
Bridges  adopts.  His  counter-judgment  must  go  for  what  it 
is  worth,  but  in  any  case  it  is  but  a  counter-judgment. 

More  than  once  Dr.  Bridges  allows  himself  to  sneer  at  the 
prayers  which  I  have  introduced  into  bur  public  worship.  I 
must  leave  that  matter  to  his  calmer  reflection.  In  a  state 
of  '  chronic  discord '  a  prayer  for  union  does  not  seem 
unadvisable,  and  Dr.  Bridges'  intellectual  ability  and  his- 
torical knowledge  will  make  him  acquiesce  in  the  statement 
that  there  may  be  cases  where  real  union  may  be  only  attain- 
able through  what  has  the  appearance  of  an  act  of  disunion. 
This  may  not  be  such  a  case,  but  also  it  may  be,  and  the 
language  and  action  of  my  opponents  go  far  to  show  that 
it  is. 

Some  attention  must  be  paid  to  results.  I  do  not  feel 
open  to  the  charge  of  having  made  it  a  principle  to  judge 
by  them.  But  I  should  be  willing  to  accept  the  contrast 
instituted  by  Dr.  Bridges.  As  far  as  my  knowledge  goes  I 
do  not  think  it  would  be  unfavourable  to  my  leadership.  I 
do  not  see  at  this  present  juncture,  relatively  speaking,  a  com- 
parative stagnation  in  England.  I  am  not  disposed  to  allow 
that  there  is  a  very  hearty  rallying  round  their  chief  on  the 
part  of  the  mass  of  French  Positivists.  It  may  be  that 
the  storm  is  not  so  passing.  I  allow  that  "  chronic  discord 
and  imminent  rupture  "  have  for  years  prevailed  here  on  the 
part  of  some  of  those  who  have  worked  with  me.  But  then 
I  deny  their  "faithful  co-operation. "  From  them  I  have 
never  had  anything  worthy  of  the  name.  The  other  is  the 
truer  account.  It  has  been  "  chronic  discord  and  imminent 
rupture."  It  is  two  years  at  least  since  my  sense  of  this  led 
me  publicly  to  renounce  all  attempt  at  direction,  to  disclaim 
an  illusory  title,  and  to  request  those  whose  conduct  made 
such  a  step  necessary,  to  consider  themselves  perfectly  free 
of  any  obligation  to  acknowledge  my  leadership.  This  con- 
dition of  independent  action  within  the  English  body  was 
frankly  accepted  by  Dr.  Bridges.     I  have  at  any  rate  not 
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been  blind  to  the  true  character  of  my  relations  with  the 
distinguished  men  who  are  so  prominently  connected  with 
our  Positivist  movement  in  England.  I  acknowledge  my 
complete  and  absolute  failure  to  secure  their  acceptance  of  me 
as  a  chief.  I  would  give  that  failure  its  just  weight  in 
judging  my  own  competence  or  incompetence.  Others,  not  I, 
must  be  the  judges  how  far  I  have  been  to  blame  in  the 
failure. 

I  acknowledge  too  a  deeper  and  worse  failure.  I  have 
been  connected  for  years  with  these  prominent  names — with 
Messrs.  Beesly,  Bridges,  and  Harrison — and  it  is  evident 
that  I  have  failed  to  secure  from  them  the  commonest  respect 
and  esteem.  Here  again  others,  not  I,  must  judge  between 
them  and  me.  I  will  content  myself  with  saying,  that  I 
think  they  are  somewhat  over  forgetful  of  their  and  my  past 
--and  of  the  past  history  of  English  Positivism. 

One  word  more.  I  have  abandoned  no  work — I  have 
undertaken  more  than  I  undertook  before.  To  bind  the 
various  Occidentals  together  is  now  as  ever  my  aim,  and  so 
far  as  it  is  possible,  to  promote  the  ulterior  union  of  all  the 
members  of  our  religious  communion.  No  violence  or  harsh- 
ness towards  me  will  diminish  my  effort. 


Richard  Congreve. 


London  :  17,  Mbcklbnburgh  Square. 
11  Descartes,  90  (25  October,  1878). 


Since  writing  the  above  I  have  read  Mr.  Beesly's  Remarks. 
There  is  little  which  I  need  add.  I  may  comment  on  the 
note  in  p.  2.  It  is  true  that  I  took  the  step  mentioned  when 
Mr.  Beesly  announced  his  wish  for  it,  but  he  is  mistaken  in 
thinking  that  the  first  suggestion  came  from  him.  Others 
had  suggested  it,  but  I  waited,  as  I  stated  when  I  made  the 
change,  till  I  thought  the  time  was  ripe,  and  his  expression 
determined  me  to  risk  it.  Liturgical  worship  began  long  ago 
with  the  invocation  to  Humanity  and  the  Sacred  Formula,  &c. 

It    is    too    much    forgotten,    in    all     that    is    said    or 
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written,  that  the  movement  is  not  mine  exclusively,  but  is 
taken  in  conjunction  with  eminent  French  Positivists  ;  as  it 
was  originated  in  consequence  of  the  dissension  within  the 
Paris  body.  This  dissension  it  is  sought  to  represent  as  un- 
important, but  it  was  so  little  so,  that  M.  Laffitte  told  me 
that  he  had  drawn  up  his  resignation  when  he  found  himself 
supported  by  some  English  Positivists  of  eminence,  and  was 
induced  thereby  to  reconsider  his  decision. 

When  Mr.  Beesly  says  he  is  convinced  that  my  charge 
against  M.  Laffitte  is  absolutely  without  foundation,  he  is 
overbold — unscrupulous,  in  a  word.  When  he  says  that  he 
has  never  been  able  in  conversation  to  obtain  from  me  a 
single  fact  in  support  of  my  view,  let  me  remind  him  that 
when  I  quoted  a  strong  condemnation  of  M.  Laffitte's  general 
action,  emanating  from  Dr.  Robinet,  'Yes!'  he  said — I  may 
not  be  exact  as  to  the  precise  words,  but  in  substance  I  am 
sure  I  am  correct — '  I  look  upon  that  view  as  inspired  by 
you.'  One  thus  speaking  was  not  likely  to  obtain  facts 
which  in  his  judgment  would  be  of  avail. 

As  the  contest  is  being  carried  on,  further  light  will  inevit- 
ably be  gradually  cast  on  the  history  of  all  this  movement ; 
and  I  will  certainly  not  be  borne  down  by  the  mere  weight  of 
counter-assertion  based  on  the  most  complete  ignorance,  in 
many  cases,  of  facts. 

I  will  only  say  further  that  it  is  years  since  I  have  ceased 
to  see  in  Mr.  Beesly,  what  I  believe  he  really  thinks  himself 
— a  loyal  supporter.  I  have  had  no  such  support  from  any 
of  these  men,  and  have  told  them  so.  Subordination  there 
has  been  none;  nor,  I  repeat  it,  any  cordiality  of  co-operation 
for  years.  And  some  few  words  of  courteous  recognition  from 
Mr.  Beesly,  which  practically  only  heighten  the  effect  of  the 
strong  detraction  of  the  Remarks,  cannot  efface  the  sense  of  a 
long  course  of  an  opposite  character,  of  ungenerous  repression, 
when,  in  a  difficult  and  uphill  fight,  I  have  had  at  best  the 
sense  of  isolation,  contented  if  I  were  but  spared  his  overt 
opposition. 

R.  C. 
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To  this  particular  reprint  I  append  a  few  words. 
During  the  years  that  have  elapsed  since  the  rupture  in 
9°  (1878),  consequent  on  my  original  circular,  the  constant 
opposition  to  me  on  the  part  of  what  is  known  as  the  Newton 
Hall  group  has  drawn  much  of  its  strength  from  one  miscon- 
ception.    It  has  rested  on  an  error  carefully  maintained,  and 
well  calculated  to  affect  the  minds  of  those  to  whom  the  facts 
were  unknown.     The  assertion  has  been  believed  that,  in 
separating  myself  from  M.  Laffitte's  direction,  I  separated  from 
one  who  had  Comte's  own  nomination  to  the  successorship — 
that  my  action  was  a  revolt  against  Comte's  authoritative 
choice.  This  doctrine  is  not  avowed  in  the  paper  by  Dr.  Bridges, 
to  which  mine  is  an  answer,  but  the  argumentation  of  that 
paper  is  in  favour  of  M.  Laffitte's  being  so  considered, — in 
favour  of  his  virtual,   if    not   actual,   designation   to   that 
position. 

This  fiction — for  it  is  a  pure  fiction — I  controvert  in 
My  Answer.  I  add  on  the  present  occasion,  as  it  survives, 
some  short  extracts  from  unquestionable  authorities, 
which  may  serve  to  show  its  absolute  baselessness.  It  is 
important  to  insist  on  this,  its  true  character — and  I  return  to 
the  subject  because  the  mis-statements  have  never  been  with- 
drawn. It  is  a  minor  point,  but  one  which  has  its  import- 
ance, to  show  that  my  counter-assertions  were  well  founded. 

R.  C. 

Extract  1. 

'  Le  premier  Grand-Prfctre  de  la  religion  universelle  n'ayant 
choisi,  ni  par  consequent  d£sign6,  aucun  successeur  immediat 
.  .  .  .  les  positivistes  d£sign6s  par  Auguste  Comte  dans 
spn  testament,   comme    devant   se   preparer  aux  fonctions 
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?? 


sacerdotal es,  se  constituerent  en  conseil  et  d6cid£rent  que  le 
president  de  cette  reunion  (M.  Pierre  Laffitte)  prendrait,  a  litre 
provisoire,  la  direction  du  Positivisme.' — From  Dr.  Robinefs 
Notice  sur  Vceuvre  et  sur  la  vie  d'Auguste  Comte,  pp.  389-390.) 

Extract  2. 

In  accordance  with  the  above  statement,  we  find  M. 
Laffitte  saying,  in  his  first  circular  (same  work  p.  564) : — 

'  Telle  est  la  direction  interimaire  que  nous  avons  d6 
organiser. 

*  Quand  aura  enfin  surgi,  sous  les  conditions  convenables 
d'age,  de  capacity,  et  de  morality,  le  successeur  d'Auguste 
Comte,  nous  lui  transmettrons  alors  dignement,  j'ose  l'espgrer,' 
&c,  &c. 

Extract  3. 

Lastly,  I  give  an  extract  from  a  letter  of  Dr.  Bridges  to 
me,  dated  (9  July,  1868)  24  Charlemagne,  80: — 

'  One  word  more  as  to  the  question  of  discipline.  In  the 
last  pages  of  the  Politique  Positive  (p.  542,  vol.  4— -pp.  469- 
471,  Eng.  Tr.)  Comte  refers  to  the  question  of  a  successor. 
He  speaks  of  Mill,  Littr6  and  Lewes,  mentioning  why  neither 
of  them  would  do.  He  then  says  that  no  adequate  successor 
nor  even  a  colleague,  R.  C]  has  yet  appeared,  and  concludes 
in  these  words.  *  Si  je  disparaissais  avant  d'y  parvenir,  je 
declare  que  le  Positivisme  se  developperait  mieux  d'  apres  les 
libres  efforts  de  mes  dignes  disciples  que  sous  un  chef  insuffisant.' 

'  It  was  quite  clear  that  at  the  time  of  his  death,  Laffitte 
was  not  considered  suffisant.  With  all  my  personal  regard 
for  him  I  cannot  consider  him  as  such  even  now.  He  has  an 
evident  reluctance  to  assume  the  position.  I  cannot  but 
think  that  reluctance  to  be  in  some  measure  well  founded. 
Perhaps  the  position  he  actually  holds  as  '  Directeur  du 
Positivisme,'  is  that  which,  being  somewhat  undefined,  best 
assorts  with  his  nature  and  with  the  circumstances.  Only  it 
certainly  dispenses  Comte's  other  disciples  from  deferring  to 
his  opinion  quite  as  much  as  they  would  to  one  whom  Comte 
had  himself  thought  worthy  of  succeeding  him.     In  short  I 
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'come  back  to  the  position  which  I  put  forward  in  my  last 
'letter  to  you,  that  the  Positive  organisation  is  as  yet  in  an 
'undefined  and  plastic  state,  and  that  for  present  purposes  a 
'degree  of  organisation  falling  far  short  of  what  we  are  ulti- 
mately destined  to  attain  is  now  realisable,  would  bring  to 
'our  standard  many  valuable  adherents,  and  materially  assist 
'the  propagation  of  our  principles. 

1 1  have  written  in  a  somewhat  similar  sense  to  Harrison. 

'Might  not  the  subject  of  this  letter  usefully  come  before 
your  Positivist  Society  at  its  next  meeting  ? 


'Dr.  Congreve. 


Ever  affectionately  yours, 

J.  H.  Bridges/ 


'As  you  suppose,  Laffitte  has  not  answered  my  letter. 
These  personal  and  practical  questions  do  not  much  interest 
him.' 


Addition. 

The  question  of  ritual  and  prayers  has  been  much 
discussed  and  the  adoption  of  the  practice  much  regretted. 
I  am  tempted  to  add  the  following  note  on  the  subject,  a 
note  written,  as  is  evident,  on  my  first  introduction  of  prayer. 

Wimbledon, 
5  Nov.,  1877  (1  Frederic,  89^. 

Dear  Dr.  Congreve, 

I  am  rather  behindhand  in  the  expression  of  cordial 
thankfulness  for  the  important  step  taken  by  you  on  Sunday, 
October  21  (Descartes  14).  I  do  not,  however,  regret  the 
delay  so  much,  because  the  repetition  of  the  prayer  to 
Humanity  yesterday  gives  it  the  essential  character  of  per- 
manence. I  think  we  shall  all  wish  to  have  the  precise  words, 
destined  as  they  are  to  descend  to  a  very  remote  future. 

I  remain,  dear  Dr.  Congreve, 

Sincerely  yours, 
J.  H.  Bridges. 
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Paris,  6  St.  Paul,  91  f  26  Mai,  1879J. 

Monsieur  Congreve, 

Dans  sa  stance  du  28  Cesar  91  (20  Mai,  1879),  la 
societe  positiviste  de  Paris  a  decide  que,  puisqu'elle  etait 
essentiellement  destinee  k  preparer  et  &  soutenir  Taction  de 
la  direction  spirituelle  dans  Installation  de  la  doctrine  et 
Tapplication  de  la  politique  positives,  la  scission  que  vous 
avez  publiquement  consommee  avec  cette  direction  par  vos 
circulaires  comme  la  divergence  que  vous  avez  accusle  envers 
les  procedes  de  propagande  qu'elle  emploie  et  qui  sont  les 
principaux  elements  d'activite  de  la  societe  positiviste,  ne 
constituaient  plus  une  suffisante  communaute  de  vues  pour 
maintenir  votre  co-operation  &  ce  groupe,  et,  qu'en  con- 
sequence, d'apr£s  ces  considerations,  il  convenait  de  vous 
demander  votre  demission  de  membre  de  la  society  positiviste 
de  Paris. 

La  plupart  des  positivistes  qui  ont  €t€  de  cet  avis,  et  au 
nom  desquels  je  vous  le  transmets,  m'ont  spdcialement  charge 
de  bien  vous  assurer  qu'  aucun  motif  d'antipathie  personnelle 
ne  les  avait  pouss£s  &  prendre  cette  determination,  mais 
seulement  afin  de  ne  pas  nous  laisser  detourner  de  notre 
action  sociale  par  des  agitations  interieures  peu  dignes  du 
grand  ceuvre  que  nous  poursuivons.  Qu'  au  contraire,  en  ce 
qui  vous  concerne  particulierement,  quoiqu'ils  regrettent  pro- 
fondement  votre  separation,  ils  vous  conserveront  toujours 
un  bon  souvenir  et  vous  seront  toujours  reconnaissant  des 
grands  services  que  vous  avez  rendu  au  Positivisme. 

Salut  et  respect, 

Emile  Laporte, 

80,  Rue  Vanneau  (sic),  ouvrier  m&anicien. 

Vice-President  de  la  Sociiti 

positiviste  de  Paris. 
Monsieur  Richard  Congreve, 
17,  Mccklcnburgh  Square,  Londres. 

[Translations  of  these  French  letters  will  be  found  at  the  end  of 

the  volume.'] 
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A  M.  Emile  Laporte,  80,  Rue  Vanneau,  a  Paris. 

Londres:  17,  Mecklenburgh  Square,  W.C. 
Le  21  Homfre,  92  (le  18  Ftvrier,  1880). 

Monsieur  Laporte, 

Enfin  je  viens  rgpondre  £l  votre  lettre  du  6  S.  Paul  91  (26 

Mai,  1879).    J'y  a*  m's  peut-^tre  un  peu  trop  de  lenteur,  mais 

il  valait  mieux  se  donner  du  temps. 

Je  suis  tres  sensible  4  la  convenance  que  vous  avez  mise 

dans  une  sommation   qui   a  du  vous  couter  si  vous  vous 

rappelez  tout  ce  qui  s'est  passl.     Je  vous  en  remercie,  eh 

regrettant  cependant  que  vous  n'en  ayez  pas  us6  de  mfeme 

vis-4-vis  de  nos  deux  Sminents  co-religionnaires,  les  docteurs 

Audiffrent  et  S6m6rie,  car  ils  le  sont  enfin,  et  ce  titre  aurait 

dA  vous  faire  h6siter. 

Je  remarque  que  ce  n'est  pas  le  president  de  la  soci6t6 

positiviste  qui  m'invite  k  me  retirer,  et  il  m'est  permis  de 

douter   qu'une    invitation    provenant    d'un     autre    que    le 

president  soit  valide.     Ce  doute  est  confirm^  par  la  lettre  du 

docteur  Audiffrent,  beaucoup  mieux  renseign6  que  moi  sur  la 

constitution  de  la  soctetg, — mais  je  n'insiste  pas. 

La  soctetg   positiviste,  telle  que  Pa  constitute  Auguste 

Comte,  existe-t-elle  de  fait  ?      A  ce  propos  je  vous  cite  un 

passage   du   discours   de    M.    Laffitte   du   4  Fr6d6ric  89,  8 

Novembre,     1877     (redaction    Dubuisson,    acceptee    par     M. 

Laffitte),  et  qui  a  circuit  parmi  les  positivistes.     '  La  soci6t6 

'positiviste,  telle  qu'elle  existe  actuellement,  n'a  pas  cette 

'destination    (politique),    ce     sont     des    amis    {soulignement 

'Dubuisson)  se  r£unissant  le  mercredi  chez  le  Directeur  du 

'  Positivisme  dans  le  but  de  se  voir  et  de  causer  des  choses  qui 

'les  int^ressent.     C'est  un  salon,  et  non  un  club.'     Ce  n'est 
pas  Id  precis6ment  le  r61e  de  la  soci6t6  positiviste  et  une  telle 

reunion  d'amis  n'a  gu£re  qualit6  d'agir  en  son  nom. 

Depuis   longtemps,   la    reunion   du    mercredi   a    eu    un 

caractere  hybride,  tout  en  conservant  Son  nom  primitif.     En 

m'y  pr^sentant,  j'ai  voulu  faire  acte  de  fraternity  positiviste 

en  d6pit  de  nos  divergences  quelconques  et  conform^ment 

aux  declarations  de  ma  circulaire  initiale.    L'accueil  que  Ton 

m'a  fait  n'a  pas  6t6  de  nature  4  m'y  faire  revenir ;  mais  me 
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retirer  de  la  society  positiviste, — non.  Je  pr6fere  laisser  k 
cette  r6union  telle  quelle  la  responsabilite  de  Pinitiative. 

Vous  reconnaissez  que  Ton  m'a  des  obligations,  et,  en 
effet,  j'ai  rendu  des  services.  Que  Ton  dise  de  mdi  ce  que 
Ton  voudra,  les  faits  restent ;  c'est  gr&ce  k  mes  efforts 
pers6v£rants  pendant  une  longue  s6rie  d'ann^es  que  vous  avez 
pu  m£me  conserver  votre  local, — les  chiffres  attestent  la 
v6rit6  dece  que  j'avance — et  ce  n'est  \k  qu'une  minime  partie 
du  constant  appui  que  j'ai  prfit6  k  la  direction  telle  que  nous 
Pavions  jusqu'en  90  (1878). 

Un  mot  sur  la  direction  spirituelle  de  Paris.  Elle  est 
pour  moi  toujours  dans  les  ceuvres  d'Auguste  Comte.  T6t 
ou  tard,  elles  nous  jugeront.  Jamais  je  n'ai  bronchi.  Dds 
les  premiers  jours,  j'ai  suivi  ses  indications  en  mettant  l'6glise 
avant  l'Scole,  le  culte  avant  Penseignement.  Ai-je  tort,  ai-je 
raison  actuellement  ?  Ce  qui  est  certain,  c'est  que  je  ne  sors 
pas  de  la  tradition  du  maitre.  Sur  la  haute  question  ainsi 
soulevSe  je  recuse  absolument  la  competence  de  la  reunion 
que  vous  repr^sentez. 

Je  dirai  en  terminant  qu'il  y  avait  mieux  k  faire  de  la  part 
de  votre  groupe.  C'etait  de  ne  rien  faire  qui  put  aggraver  la 
tension,  de  pousser  a  Punion  plutot  qu'  k  la  scission.  C'est 
Ik  le  but  que  je  me  suis  propos6  dans  les  limites  du  possible. 
Je  vous  invite  a  m'y  aider. 

Je  n'oublierai  pas  la  bienveillance  que  vous  m'exprimez 
comme  organe  de  votre  majorite ;  elle  m'est  pr6cieuse. 

Salut  et  fraternity, 

Richard  Congreve. 

Je  livrerai  nos  deux  lettres  k  Pimpression. 
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The  following  correspondence  in  the  main  explains  itself. 
I  have  given  M.  Laffitte's  letter  as  he  chose  to  give  it  him- 
self in  his  circular — my  own  in  full.  The  latter  has  a  part, 
therefore,  which  has  nothing  in  his,  as  there  published,  to 
correspond  to  it.  My  remarks  have  reference  to  the  publica- 
tion of  some  early  mathematical  work  of  Auguste  Comte's, 
of  which  I  questioned  the  advisability,  and  the  matter  has  no 
relevance  to  the  particular  object  of  the  letters. 

R.  C. 

LlTTLEHAMPTON, 

13  Gutenberg,  92  (24  August,  1880.) 

Paris,  3  Homere,  92  (10  Ftvrier,  1880). 

Mon  cher  Monsieur  Congreve, 

Je  viens  de  lire  une  brochure  publtee  par  M.  S6m6rie,  k 
propos  de  Particle  7  du  projet  de  loi  de  M.  J.  Ferry.  Dans 
cette  brochure,  Tauteur  se  livre  A.  mon  6gard  &  des  apprecia- 
tions dont  la  forme  blesse  toutes  les  convenances  envers  un 
homme  que  M.  S6m6rie  a  pendant  vingt  ans  proclame 
comme  son  chef  et  maitre,  et  envers  qui,  suivant  l'usage 
universellement  accepts,  il  aurait  dti  tout  au  moins  respecter 
un  long  pass£  de  relations  habituelles. 

J'ai  pu,  mon  cher  monsieur  Congreve,  accepter,  au  nom 
de  votre  groupe,  une  participation  d  mon  subside  personnel, 
qui  etait  de  votre  part  une  obligation  morale  stricte,  comme 
vous  Tavez  dignement  reconnu,  mais  qui,  accomplie  malgr£ 
nos  dissidences,  honorait  le  Positivisme  en  prouvant  que  ses 
adherents  remplissaient  leur  devoir  en  sachant  surmonter  les 
perturbations  de  la  lutte  ;  j'ai  pu,  dis-je,  accepter  ce  subside, 
malgr€  la  forme  violente  donn£e  a  leurs  attaques  par 
quelques-uns  de  vos  adherents  fran£ais,  en  Pattribuant  a  une 
premiere  vivacit£  du  debut.  Mais,  aujourd'hui  il  n'en  est 
plus  ainsi :  c'est  apr£s  plus  de  deux  ans  que  se  produit  une 
telle  manifestation :  il  m'est  par  consequent  impossible 
d'accepter  aucune  contribution  personnelle  au  nom  de  votre 
groupe,  &  moins  que  l'auteur  de  la  brochure  ne  soit  personnelle- 
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ment  exclu  de  toute  participation  &  une  telle  contribution. 
En  prenant  une  telle  mesure  je  reste  dans  la  position  absolu- 
ment  defensive  que  j'ai  toujours  conservee  et  que  je 
conserverai  toujours ;  sachant  trop  la  haute  obligation 
morale  que  j'ai  contracts  de  consacrer  toutes  mes  forces  au 
service  de  la  religion  de  P Humanity,  sans  en  detourner  la 
moindre  partie  pour  des  luttes  personnelles  que  la  Posterite 
saura  appreder. 

Bien  &  vous, 

P.  Laffitte. 


A  M.  Pierre  Laffitte,  126,  Rue  d'Assas,  Paris. 

17,  Mkcklenburgh  Square,  London,  W.C. 
21  Homere,  92  (18  February  t  1880.  J 

Cher  Monsieur  Laffitte, 

Date  le  10  Fevrier  je  n'ai  re9U  votre  billet  que  le 
13  le  soir. 

S'il  eflt  dependu  de  moi,  comme  mes  amis  Fran£ais 
l'avoueraient,  beaucoup  de  choses  eussent  ete  supprimees, 
et  je  dirai  plus — ont  ete  supprimees.  J'ai  toujours  fait  ce 
qui  j'ai  pu  pour  retenir  plut6t  que  pousser.  Je  tiens  & 
conserver  la  plus  grande  moderation  de  formes.  Quant  au 
fond  je  reserve  mon  appreciation. 

Mais  avez  vous  conserve  une  position  absolument  defen- 
sive ?  Permettez-moi  de  vous  citer  votre  derniere  circulaire 
p.  14,  le  paragraphe  '  Quand  je  dis,'  &c. 

Le  ton  dedaigneux  que  vous  y  affichez  est  peu  conforme  & 
une  telle  attitude  et  peu  adaptee  k  concilier  des  adversaires.  Y 
respectez — vous  votre  passe  avec  MM.  Audiffrent  et  Semerie? 
En  tout  cas  il  n'est  que  trop  naturel  que  ceux  que  vous 
appreciez  comme  ayant  si  peu  d'importance  ripostent  et 
fassent  des  efforts  pour  vous  donner  tort.  Et  on  pourrait 
vous  objecter :  s'ils  ont  si  peu  de  prise  sur  le  public,  pourquoi 
vous  inquieter? 

Je  dois  ajouter  qu'envers  moi  en  Angleterre  vous  n'avez 
guere  conserve  une  attitude  purement  defensive.  Vos  conseils 
ont  ete  assez  aggressifs. 

Mais  du  reste,  notre  groupe  est  lie  par  des  sympathies 
generates  avec  un  certain  desaccord,  et  de  bonne  heure  j'ai 
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soigneusement  indiqul  Taction,  non  pas  directrice,  mais 
consultative,  que  je  me  reserve.  Par  ma  circulaire  sur 
Torganisation  positiviste  actuelle  j'ai  indiqu6  aussi  ma  sub- 
ordination au  Dr.  Audiffrent  dans  le  cas  oil  il  consentirait  4 
prendre  et  prendrait  effectivement  la  direction  &  Paris. 

Pour  moi  Punit6  positiviste  reste  intacte,  seulement  nous 
nous  groupons  A  notre  gr€  librement.  Et  je  ne  comprends 
pas  le  ton  excommunicatoire  qui  r£gne  chez  vos  adherents  et 
un  peu  aussi  chez  vous. 

Quant  au  subside,  d'apres  vos  chiffres,  la  modeste  somme 
que  vous  demandez  comme  entretien  personnel  sera  atteinte, 
je  le  crois  du  moins,  car  votre  subside  sacerdotal  devrait 
passer  avant  les  frais  divers,  n'est-ce  pas ;  ce  qui  rgsoudrait 
en  pratique  la  difficult^. 

Mais  rien  de  plus  clair — votre  acceptation  de  nos  offres 

est  facultative,  et  vous  pouvez   y   attacher  vos   conditions. 

Celle  que  vous  cherchez  d  m'imposer,  l'exclusion  personnelle 

de  M.  S6m6rie  de  notre  groupe — car  c'est  la  la  conclusion 

finale,  n'est-ce  pas,  de  votre  lettre, — n'est  pas  acceptable  ; 

comme  vous  le  jugez  vous-m£me,  je  crois,  au  fond.     Autre 

chose  est  de  regretter  une  attaque ;  autre  chose  est  de  rompre 

avec  celui  qui  Pa  faite.     J 'en  ai  essuyg  tant  moi-m6me  et  de 

plus  graves.    Que  vous  rompiez  avec  lui,  rien  de  plus  naturel, 

mais  Pexiger  des  autres — nous  n'en  finirions  jamais.    N'etes- 

vous  pas  lie  avec  M.  Harrison  qui  m'a  dit  implicitement  que 

je  mentais?     Ce  serait  une  guerre  internecine  et  peu  dans 

Tint6r£t  du  Positivisme. 

Tout  en  acceptant  Topuscule  math6matique,  je  renouvelle 
ma  protestation  contre  sa  publication,  la  croyant  intem- 
pestive,  si  non  prohib^e.  Mais  ceci  dit,  je  le  recevrai  en 
vous  remerciant.     Patientons. 

Bien  k  vous, 

Richard  Congreve. 

P.S.— 2  Aristotle  92  (27  Fevrier,  80).  Je  joins  a  cette 
lettre  de  la  date  du  21  Homere  TaccusS  de  reception  de 
I'opuscule  en  vous  remerciant. 

Vous  publierez,  je  n'en  doute  pas,  ma  r£ponse  en  m£me 
temps  ;  je  vous  y  engage. 

R.  Congreve. 
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A  CHAPTER  OF  THE  EARLY  HISTORY  OF 

POSITIVISM. 

Incorrect  statements  are  in  circulation,  and  I  therefore 
think  it  useful,  both  for  the  present  and  for  later  times,  to 
give  my  own  impressions  of  what  occurred  at  the  institution 
of  the  organisation  hitherto  recognised. 

Auguste  Comte  died  on  the  24th  Gutenberg  69,  Saturday, 
5  September,  1857.  He  was  buried  the  8th  September.  I 
received  the  news  in  a  formal  invitation  to  his  funeral,  on  the 
7th,  I  believe.  I  could  not  at  the  moment  go,  but  soon  after, 
I  cannot  recover  the  exact  day,  I  went  with  my  wife  and  her 
sister  to  Paris.  It  was  about  the  15th  of  the  month,  I  think. 
I  was  personally  unknown  to  all  the  French  disciples.  I  had 
once  met  Dr.  Audiffrent  at  M.  Comte's.  I  remember  it,  for 
it  was  the  evening  on  which  I  received  the  commission  to 
write  Gibraltar  ;  and  I  remember  objecting  that  people  would 
think  me  mad.  Dr.  Audiffrent,  it  was  the  only  remark  I  can 
recall,  said,  '  That  was  pretty  much  the  opinion  men  had  of 
him  at  Marseilles.'  M.  Comte  put  our  remarks  aside, 
quietly  adding,  '  There  is  no  one  else  to  do  it,  and  you 
should  try  it.' 

On  my  arrival  in  Paris  I  met  with  a  cordial  welcome  from 
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all  the  French  Positivists,  and  found  that  our  Master  had 
spoken  of  me  in  a  way  which  made  them  attach  importance 
to  my  co-operation.  It  was,  I  found,  in  fact  a  possibility 
that  I  might  be  called  to  take  the  direction.  The  proposal 
was  openly  made  to  me  soon  after  my  coming.  There  had 
been  evidently  already  much  discussion  of  the  state  of  affairs 
created  by  M.  Comte's  death  ;  there  was  a  general  sense  that 
somebody  or  other  should  centralise  effort,  and  there  was  un- 
certainty as  to  who  that  somebody  should  be.  In  an  entirely 
new  world,  neither  known  to,  nor  knowing,  the  men  who 
formed  it,  this  general  result  was  all  that  was  at  first  clear  to 
me.    I  did  all  I  could  to  become  known  to  all. 

In  the  interval  between  the  funeral  and  the  commemora- 
tion ceremony  (Sunday,  September  24th)  there  was  a  large 
meeting  for  discussion  at  M.  Lonchampt's.    The  larger  room 
in  his  apartment  was  crowded.     I  was  sitting  next  to  Dr. 
Bridges,  in  the  crowd,  when  M.  Lonchampt  came  and  asked 
me  to  go  to  another  room,  as  a  member  of  the  religious 
committee.     I  there  found  Messrs.  Audiffrent,  Bazalgette, 
Foley,  Robinet,  all  very  intimate,  but  the  first  and  last  most 
of  all,  with  Auguste  Comte.     The  last  was  honoured  by  him 
with  the  title  of  his  physician,  and  as  such  had  been  with 
him  much  of  late.     The  question  under  discussion,  and  it  was 
a  perfectly  open  one,  on  which  no  intimation  of  our  Master 
was  left  to  guide  us,  was  :  who  should  be  the  one  to  take  the 
direction  ?     I  was  new  to  the  extreme  vivacity  of  such  dis- 
cussions amongst  Frenchmen,  and  watched  with  interest  the 
course  the  present  one  took.     It  was  clear  that  M.  Audiffrent 
had  a  certain  presumption  in  his  favour,   and  that  it  was 
thought  he  ought  to  step  forward.     M.  Lonchampt  said  to 
me,   and   as   I   understood   him,   he   was   quoting  Auguste 
Comte :  '  Des  disciples  fransais  c'est  Audiffrent   qui  est  le 
plus  pr6t.'     He  absolutely  refused,  on  personal  grounds,  but 
took  a  considerable  lead.     He  had  written,  he  said,  to  M. 
Laffitte,  who  had  left  Paris  before  the  funeral,  and  who  did 
not  return  till  after  the  commemoration  meeting,  to  call  upon 
him  to  take  some  decided  action  ;  and  in  the  meantime  he 
had  another  in  view,  if,  as  he  expected,  nothing  could  be  got 
from  M.  Laffitte.     Dr.  Foley  said  he  would  take  the  place,  if 
Sophie  (Madame  Martin  Thomas)  would  recognise  him,  but 
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this  was  most  strongly  objected  to.  All  that  occurred  in 
reference  to  me  was  this.  In  the  midst  of  a  hot  discussion 
Dr.  Audiffrent,  turning  to  me,  said, "  Our  honourable  colleague 
might  equally  put  in  his  claim  to  the  succession."  Whereon 
Dr.  Bazalgette  said,  "  We  might  make  a  worse  choice." 
Finally  the  meeting  broke  up  without  any  decision.  It  was 
thought  better  to  wait. 

At  the  commemoration  ceremony  at  M.  Florez's,  I 
remember  that  after  some  delay,  just  before  Dr.  Robinet, 
who  was  to  preside,  came  in,  Dr.  Bazalgette  entered  and  took 
a  chair  by  me,  saying,  "It  is  all  decided ;  M.  Robinet  will 
take  the  place."  I  gathered  that  in  a  separate  discussion 
this  decision  had  been  formed,  and  I  thought  the  proceeding 
irregular.  I  merely  intimated  my  opinion  to  that  effect. 
After  the  meeting  we  walked  home  with  the  Robinets,  and 
Dr.  Robinet  modestly  said,  'That  he  felt  very  unequal  to 
'  the  charge,  but  that  he  had  consented  to  accept  it  to  fill  the 
'  gap  (boucher  le  trou) ;  and  it  was  at  Dr.  Audiffrent's  instance 
'  that  he  had  consented.'  He  had  been  the  other  who  had 
been  in  view. 

Shortly  after  M.  Laffitte  returned  to  Paris,  and  we  had 
another  meeting  of  the  same  persons  as  before,  only  with  the 
substitution,  unless  my  memory  plays  me  false,  of  M.  Laffitte 
for  Dr.  Foley.  This  time  we  met  Rue  Monsieur-le-Prince, 
and  the  discussion  was  very  quiet.  I  had  formed  my  opinion 
that  the  best  course  was  to  appoint  M.  Laffitte,  and  exerted 
myself  in  that  direction.  So  far  as  I  could  judge,  he  was  the 
most  moderate,  as  he  was  by  common  consent  the  most 
encyclopedically  trained.  He  himself  showed  no  wish  for  the 
office,  was  evidently  reluctant  to  undertake  it,  but  put  forward 
no  other;  and  all  present  finally  acquiesced  in  this  settlement. 

It  was  not  till  later  that  I  learnt  more  details  of  what  had 
passed.  It  had  been  deemed  desirable  that  a  French  disciple 
should  take  the  place,  and  the  others  had  assented  to  Dr. 
Audiffrent's  judgment  in  this  respect.  So  little  warrant  is 
there  for  a  statement,  which,  considering  the  purpose  it  is 
meant  to  subserve,  is  most  reprehensibly  careless.  I  allude 
to  a  statement  of  Dr.  Bridges' :  '  Dr.  Audiffrent  in  1857,  as 
now,  being  very  anxious  that  Dr.  Congreve  should  assume 
the  leadership.'     This  is  the  simple  contrary  of  the  fact. 
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Throughout,  as  I  have  said,  there  was  no  sense  that  M. 
Comte  had  in  any  way  altered  his  deliberate  decision  given 
in  the  fourth  volume  of  the  Politique  or  that  his  disciples  had 
the  slightest  indication  of  any  leaning  in  his  mind  to 
M.  Laffitte.  I  may  appeal  to  Dr.  Robinet's  account  for  a 
confirmation  of  my  impression  on  this  head.  We  all  spoke 
and  acted  as  men  perfectly  free  in  our  choice,  and  there  was 
no  one  of  us  but  was  at  that  moment  prepared  to  bow  implicitly 
to  any  expression  of  opinion,  any  the  slightest  preference  openly 
shown  on  the  part  of  our  Master.  Any  assertion  to  the 
contrary  I  am  warranted,  from  my  own  knowledge,  in  main- 
taining to  be  wholly  groundless.  It  is  well  to  avoid  the  con- 
struction of  any  legend — well  to  remain  in  the  domain  of  the 
strictly  real.  For  the  rest  the  Will,  when  published,  will 
speak  for  itself,  as  to  any  such  asserted  change  in  M.  Comte's 
purposes.  It  repeats  the  statement  above  alluded  to,  that  no 
successor  was  found. 

The  choice  made  was  a  good  deal  discussed,  and  not  by 
any  means  always  with  approbation.  Where  all  was  un- 
known, we  could  but  wait  and  see.  I  have  ever  remembered 
M.  Lonchampt's  kindly  expression  to  me  when  I  was  leaving: 
4  You  have  seen  how  matters  stand,  and  that  there  has  been 
under  all  a  good  deal  of  the  spirit  of  coterie — but  try  and 
draw  the  veil  over  it.'  If  I  have  spoken  now,  it  is  with 
cause,  and  I  have  simply  recorded  my  impressions. 

All  things  considered,  it  was  a  pleasant  time,  with  much 
that  was  genial  in  it,  and  the  predominant  impression  it  left 
on  us  was  that  of  a  general  devotion  to  the  great  cause  in 
which  we  were  associated. 


Richard  Congreve. 


17,  Mecklenburgh  Square,  London,  W.C. 
I  Descartes,  90  (8  October,  1878.), 
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THE    PRESENT    OF   POSITIVISM. 

The  publication  of  the  circular  of  28th  St.  Paul  90  has 
led  to  some  expected — some  unexpected  results.  It  has,  at 
all  events,  cleared  up  matters,  and  the  feelings  it  has  called 
out  have  shown  how  unreal  was  the  apparent  union  which 
existed  previously,  and  which  was  in  the  way  of  becoming 
exceedingly  oppressive. 

I  would  review,  in  a  few  quiet  words,  the  situation  as  it  is 
constituted  by  that  circular,  my  aim  being  to  obviate  what  I 
consider  the  exaggerations  now  current,  in  whatever  shape 
they  may  present  themselves.  Calmness  of  judgment  is  the 
most  indispensable  requisite  for  all  of  us. 

The  direction  instituted  in  1857  was  an  interim  direction, 
and  was  so  understood  by  all  the  parties  to  it.  (See  M. 
Laffitte's  first  circular).  The  institution  of  it  was  natural  and 
inspired  by  the  best  feelings.  The  only  flaw  in  it,  to  which 
we  then  were  all  blind — by  all,  I  mean  in  the  first  place  the 
five  who  concurred  in  it,  and  secondly  the  general  body  of 
the  then  disciples — was  the  neglect  of  our  Master's  express 
judgment  as  given  in  the  Politique  (Vol.  iv.,  p.  471,  E.  Tr.), 
and  repeated  in  his  will,  as  far  as  regarded  the  fact  on  which 
that  judgment  was  based  :  '  Son  digne  successeur,  qui  n'est 
point  encore  trouv6,  malgrS  mes  g6n6reuses  illusions.'  Time 
has  convinced  some  of  us  that  our  disregard  of  his  intimation 
was  unwise,  that  a  truer,  deeper  veneration  would  have  been 
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wiser,  and  that  he  was  completely  right  in  his  forecast  of  our 
future.  Two  out  of  the  four  who  made  the  original  nomina- 
tion, Dr.  Audiffrent  and  myself,  have  resolved  to  retrace  their 
steps  and  to  adopt,  however  late,  the  course  prescribed  to 
them,  and  others  are  ready  to  group  themselves  around  them 
and  to  support  their  resolve.  Soberly  viewed,  what  is  there 
in  this  to  excite  indignation  ? 

A  spiritual  power,  in  whomsoever  it  reside,  must  be  freely 
followed.  If  it  cannot  command  a  voluntary  adherence  it 
has  no  means  at  its  disposal  to  secure  any  other.  It  is,  how- 
ever, the  duty  of  all  those  who  have  given  such  voluntary 
adherence  not  to  withdraw  it  lightly — that  is  evident — but  on 
the  fullest  consideration,  and  as  an  imperious  necessity,  if  we 
would  discharge  our  trust  duly. 

Deliberately,  then,  we  who  withdraw  our  adhesion  replace 
ourselves  in  the  position  which  Auguste  Comte  wished  us  to 
take  at  his  death.  Without  dismay,  his  language  is  firm  and 
encouraging  in  its  sound.  He  contemplated — and  we  may 
be  sure  that  his  thought  had  been  actively  engaged  on  the 
subject — what  I  may  call  a  dispersive  period  of  Positivist 
effort,  which  should  terminate,  as  a  result  of  the  free  energy 
of  his  various  disciples,  sooner  or  later,  in  the  spontaneous 
emergence  of  a  true  successor.  To  the  constitution  of  a 
risible  unity  in  that  successor,  the  real  unity  of  purpose 
which  would  animate  all  his  true  disciples  would  naturally 
tend.  No  assertions,  however  bold,  can  shake  the  fact  that 
such  was  Comte's  final  judgment. 

To  such  a  dispersive  period  we  find  it  necessary  to  recur. 
It  is  less  dispersive,  or  probably  will  be  less  dispersive  in 
character,  than  it  would  have  been  at  first.  So  far  the  time 
need  not  have  been  lost.  The  concurrent  efforts  may,  by 
virtue  of  our  past,  be  more  centralised  than,  but  for  it,  they 
would  have  been.  But  they  must  be  for  the  immediate 
future  concurrent  and  parallel,  not  as  they  have  been,  more 
in  appearance  than  in  reality  however,  on  one  and  the  same 
line. 

The  body  of  the  disciples  of  the  Religion  of  Humanity 
remains  unbroken,  and  is,  I  well  believe,  animated  by  a 
real  unity  of  purpose,  though  the  premature  attempt  to  secure 
a  visible  unity  has  broken  down  hopelessly  for  the  present. 

H 
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Philosophically  considered,  the  failure  of  such  an  attempt  is 
a  remarkable  confirmation  of  Comte's  objection,  so  constantly 
recurring,  to  all  partial  solutions,  as  obscuring  and  interfering 
with  the  true  settlement.  But  we  may  face  this  result  with 
the  same  confidence  with  which  our  Master  faced  it,  and 
without  bitterness  proceed  to  do  our  common  work  energeti- 
cally. In  the  free  union  of  those  who  are  in  complete 
sympathy  with  one  another  we  shall  find  greater  strength 
than  in  the  nominal  if  larger  union  which  has  hitherto  pre- 
vailed, and  in  which,  had  it  continued,  we  should  have  had 
to  sacrifice  much  force  in  order  to  preserve  at  a  great  cost  a 
semblance  of  cohesion. 

If,  rising  above  the  incidents  of  the  present  contest,  we 
look  at  the  matter  from  the  standpoint  above  given,  I  cannot 
but  think  that  the  true  wisdom  of  all  is  quietly  to  acquiesce 
in  the  conditions  of  our  future  action,  as  determined  by  my 
circular,  conditions  which  may  be  modified  for  the  worse,  but 
cannot,  it  must  be  plain,  be  essentially  changed.  The  small 
Church  of  which  we  are  members,  in  its  nascent  state,  is 
composed  of  all  true  believers,  and  needs  the  services  of  all  with 
as  little  waste  as  possible.  It  has  not  as  yet  found  its  visible 
head.  It  is  not  probable  that  it  will  find  such  head  in  the 
lifetime  of  any  of  the  original  disciples.  But  as  a  collec- 
tive spirituality  in  the  midst  of  the  world  it  seeks  to  benefit 
and  guide,  it  may  act  most  usefully  in  the  present,  it  may 
prepare  a  sound  basis  for  the  future. 

The  various  groups  of  which  it  will  be  composed,  be  they 
two  or  more,  groups  determined  by  the  affinities  of  their 
members,  need  have  no  hostile  attitude — will  not  have  any, 
when  the  heat  shall  have  spent  itself  which  has  been  evolved 
by  the  process  of  decomposition  with  a  view  to  ultimate 
recomposition  of  a  higher  order.  A  certain  degree  of  heat 
is  the  natural,  almost  inevitable,  accompaniment  of  such  a 
process  in  social  life.  All  should  endeavour  to  restrain  it 
within  due  limits.  Under  a  wise  self-restraint  there  is  no 
real  ground  for  discouragement  in  the  existing  division.  It 
has  its  painful  side — that  all  must  feel — and  will  leave  its 
scars.  But  the  greatness  of  the  service  to  which  we  all  have 
devoted  ourselves,  each  in  his  separate  way,  if  it  have  not 
power  to  remove  the  pain  and  obliterate  the  scars,  should 
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have  power  to  brace  us  all  up  to  a  peaceful,  inaggressive, 
though  distinct  co-operation. 

The  co-operation  of  distinct  Positivist  groups,  or  even 
individuals,  such  is  the  best  we  can  attain  for  the  present. 
We  must  wait  and  watch  for  what  we  all  feel  would  be  the 
higher  condition  of  things.  I  have  endeavoured  in  these  few 
remarks  to  avoid  anything  which  may  interfere  with  the 
co-operation,  anything  which  may  divert  any  from  bringing 
his  utmost  contribution  to  the  work  of  ultimate  unity. 

One  word  I  add,  in  accordance  with  a  valued  friend's 
suggestion,  to  avoid  misunderstanding.  Under  the  conditions 
which  events  have  prescribed  to  us  we  should  aim  at  as  much 
union  within  the  groups  formed,  be  they  two  or  more,  as  is 
attainable.'  In  offering  myself  as  a  centre  for  such  a  group,  I 
will  shrink  from  none  of  the  responsibilities  which  attach  to 
my  action.  As  much  as  possible  I  wish  to  avoid  any  idea  of 
command  which  may  inhere  in  the  term  direction,  and  take 
the  purely  consultative  attitude,  which  is  the  proper  charac- 
teristic of  priestly  action.  I  am  ready,  that  is,  as  I  have  been 
ready  in  the  past,  to  help  all  who  seek  help,  to  the  fullest 
measure  of  such  ability  as  I  have,  by  counsel,  by  teaching, 
in  consecrations  and  the  most  carefully  weighed  judgments 
on  passing  events.  Direction  in  this  sense  I  offer.  Over  and 
above  thffc,  for  the  group  will  include  some  whose  age  and 
competence  place  them  out  of  the  need  of  such  help,  I  offer 
myself  as  a  centre  of  the  general  efforts,  and  accept  such  free 
recognition  of  me  as  they  are  prepared  to  give. 


Richard  Congreve. 


17,  Mecklbnburgh  Square,  London,  W.C. 
11  Descartes j  90  f  18  October,  iSjS.J 
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QUESTION  OF  THE  STUDY  OF  THE   PHILOSOPHIE 

POSITIVE. 

A  point  incidentally  raised  in  the  course  of  our  discussions 
offers  a  real  interest  to  all  the  disciples  of  Auguste  Comte,  an 
interest  independent  of  all  particular  issues. 

In  Mr.  Beesly's  'Remarks'  there  occurs  the* following 
passage :  '  When  one  of  his  followers  formally  protests  against 
the  republication  of  Comte's  Positive  Philosophy.'  The 
quotation  is  sufficient  for  the  object  in  view.  The  allusion  is 
to  Dr.  Audiffrent,  as  I  ascertained  on  enquiring,  and  scarcely 
gives  an  adequate  representation  of  the  matter. 

Let  me  state  it  somewhat  more  fully.  The  executors  of 
M.  Comte  were  asked  by  their  president,  M.  Laffitte,  to 
sanction  the  publication  of  a  fresh  condensation  of  the 
Philosophy.  I  regret  to  say  that  I  gave  my  consent  without 
due  thought.  With  a  more  thorough  knowledge  of  our 
Master's  intentions,  Dr.  Audiffrent  refused  his,  giving  his 
reasons  for  such  refusal.  Miss  Martineau's  condensation, 
accepted  by  Comte,  and  since  translated  into  French,  was, 
he  thought,  sufficient — another  could  only,  he  urged,  draw 
men  back  to  the  earliest  stage  of  Positivism,  and  divert  them 
from   the   Positive  Politics.     To  this  formal  protest  which, 
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note,  is  not  against  the  republication  of  the  Philosophy,  Dr. 
Audiffrent  appended  some  considerations  on  the  editions  of 
that  work  issued  by  Madame  Comte,  or  in  her  name,  and  on 
the  duty  of  M.  Comte's  executors  in  regard  to  them.  We 
are,  he  thinks,  bound  not  to  authorise  a  new  edition  of  that 
work,  such  being  in  his  judgment  the  will  of  the  testator. 
Here  is  virtually  a  second  protest,  and,  that  a  formal  protest, 
against  the  republication  of  the  work  ourselves,  against  our 
purchase  of  it  if  published  by  Madame  Comte — a  protest,  be 
it  observed,  resting  on  the  will  which  we  have  to  execute. 
Later  I  may  give  his  letter  in  extenso.  For  the  present  these 
remarks  suffice. 

Undoubtedly  then  our  attitude  is  unfavourable  to  the 
study  of  the  Positive  Philosophy.  It  remains  to  be  seen  how 
far  we  are  in  keeping  with  the  teachings  and  wishes  of 
Auguste  Comte.  That  is  the  first  question  at  any  rate  for 
us.  It  is  our  wish  to  act  fully  in  his  spirit.  Let  us  see 
what  he  says  on  the  point-  It  may  support  us  under  attacks, 
and  be  of  value  in  our  conduct,  as  guiding  us  in  our 
propagation  and  our  own  reading. 

I  give,  first,  an  extract  from  a  letter  of  Auguste  Comte's  to 
Dr.  Audiffrent,  and  then,  its  free  translation. 


Paris  f  io,  Rue  Monueur-le-Prince), 
le  jeudi,  8  St.  Paul,  69. 

MON   CHER   DISCIPLE, 

Dans  votre  lettre  de  dimanche  soir,  regue  hier  matin,  je 
suis  spgcialement  touchS  de  la  noble  appreciation  oil  je 
pressens  le  jugement  final  de  la  Posterity  sur  ma  sainte 
collegue  6ternelle.  J'ai  r^cemment  acquis,  k  cet  6gard,  une 
security  complete,  en  reconnoissant  que  sa  glorification 
morale  est  irr£vocablement  lfee  &  la  conviction  intellectuelle 
de  Pincontestable  superiority  de  ma  Politique  sur  ma 
Philosophic.  Afin  de  mieux  mesurer  cette  prominence 
decisive,  j'ai  specialement  rehi  ces  jours-ci  la  meilleure  partie 
de  la  Philosophic  Positive,  c'est  k  dire,  ses  trois  chapitres 
extremes  de  conclusions  generates,  que  je  n'avais  jamais 
regards  depuis  quinze  ans.  Outre  leur  s6cheresse  morale, 
qui  m'a  fait  imm£diatement  lire  un  chant  d'Ariosto  pour  me 
remonter,  j'ai  profondement  senti  leur  inferiority  mentale  par 
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rapport  au  vrai  point  de  vue  philosophique  ou  le  coeur  m'a 
pleinement  6tabli.  Nul  digne  penseur  ne  saurait  maintenant 
mSconnoitre  un  tel  contraste,  ni,  par  suite,  oublier  Tang6lique 
influence  qui  le  produisit  d'apres  une  filiation  dont  toutes 
les  phases  essentielles  sont  nettement  appr€ciables. 

Je  ne  pouvais  jamais  trouver  une  meilleure  occasion  de 
vous  communiquer  mon  jugement  final,  que  ma  biographie 
consacrera,  mais  qui  d£j&  circule,  depuis  six  mois,  parmi  mes 
disciples  parisiens.  II  consiste  en  ce  que,  quoique  j'aie  du 
professer,  et  m£me  6crire,  le  cours  de  Philosophie  Positive,  je  ne 
devois  pas  le  publier,  sauf  k  la  fin  de  ma  carrtere,  k  titre  de 
pur  document  historique,  avec  mon  volume  personnel  de 
1864.  La  preparation  qu'il  accomplit  m'6tait  r6ellement 
indispensable,  mais  je  pouvais  P6viter  au  public,  ou  la  marche 
du  positivisme  eut  certainment  6t€  plus  ferme  et  plus  rapide 
si  je  ne  m'6tais  directement  manifesto  que  par  ma  Politique 
Positive,  apr£s  une  r€g6n£ration  morale,  d'une  maniere 
pleinement  conforme  au  principal  esprit  de  mes  opuscules 
fondamentaux,  directement  dirig€s  vers  ma  destination 
sociale,  sans  susciter  une  station  intellectuelle  qui  fait 
maintenant  surgir,  surtout  en  Angleterre,  de  graves  entraves 
a  notre  installation  religieuse. 

Cette  faute  primitive  ne  m'a  finalement  laissg  de  vraie 
compensation  durable,  que  de  mieux  signaler,  d'apres  un 
irrecusable  contraste,  la  profonde  reaction  philosophique  due 
a  l'ascendant  spontan6  de  mon  incomparable  patronne ;  en 
ce  sens,  je  ne  dois  rien  regretter.  Personne  ne  s'attend  4  me 
voir  finalement  juger  ma  propre  carriere  avec  une  telle 
s6v€rit6,  qui  pourtant  n'est  pas  exag6r6e.  Si  le  pr6tendu 
positivisme  intellectuel  nous  suscite  tant  d'embarras,  c'est 
surtout  a  moi  qu'on  doit  aujourd'hui  reprocher  l'apparente 
consistance  que  ses  ch6tifs  adeptes  n'auraient  jamais  acquise 
sans  la  consecration  syst^matique  que  mon  premier  grand 
ouvrage  semble  leur  offrir,  et  qui  suffirait  pour  vous  expliquer 
le  soin  special  que  je  mets  depuis  quelques  ann£es,  ad6tourner 
les  nouveaux  disciples  d'une  telle  lecture  £  laquelle  les 
anciens  doivent  leurs  principales  imperfections. 
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[TRANSLATION.] 

What  more  especially  touches  me  in  your  letter  of 
Sunday,  which  reached  me  yesterday  morning,  is  your  noble 
appreciation  of  my  sainted  and  eternal  colleague :  for  I  see  in 
it  an  anticipation  of  the  judgment  of  Posterity  upon  her.  I 
have  attained  of  late  a  complete  sense  of  security  on  this 
point,  from  having  come  to  feel  that  her  moral  glorification 
is  indissolubly  bound  up  with  the  intellectual  conviction  as 
to  the  indisputable  superiority  of  my  Politics  over  my 
Philosophy.  The  better  to  estimate  a  pre-eminence  of  such 
capital  importance,  I  have  read  over  these  last  few  days,  with 
special  attention,  the  best  part  of  the  Positive  Philosophy,  viz., 
its  three  last  chapters,  which  give  the  general  conclusions. 
I  had  never  looked  at  them  for  fifteen  years.  Over  and  above 
their  moral  dryness,  which  drove  me  at  once  to  read  a  canto 
of  Ariosto  as  a  restorative,  I  felt  deeply  their  intellectual 
inferiority  when  judged  from  the  true  philosophical  stand- 
point, at  which,  under  the  supremacy  of  feeling,  I  have  placed 
myself  in  the  completest  way.  No  competent  thinker  can 
now  refuse  to  accept  this  comparative  estimate ;  none  such 
can,  consequently,  forget  the  angelic  influence  to  which  the 
superiority  of  the  later  work  is  due,  by  virtue  of  a  series  of 
connections  which  may  clearly  be  traced  in  all  its  important 
links. 

I  could  never  have  a  better  opportunity  of  communicating 
to  you  my  ultimate  judgment,  which  will  be  ratified  in  my 
autobiography,  but  which  has  been  already  for  six  months  in 
circulation  amongst  my  Parisian  disciples.  It  is  as  follows. 
It  was  right  that  I  should  expound  in  lectures,  nay,  even 
write,  my  course  of  Positive  Philosophy,  but  I  ought  not  to  have 
published  it,  except  at  the  end  of  my  career,  purely  as  an 
historical  document,  accompanying  the  volume  which 
concerns  me  personally  and  is  to  be  published  in  1864.  The 
preparation  accomplished  in  that  course  was  absolutely  indis- 
pensable to  myself,  but  I  could,  and  ought  to  have  spared  it 
the  Public — and  the  advance  of  Positivism  in  that  Public 
would  certainly  have  been  surer  and  more  rapid,  had  I  come 
before  it  first  with  my  Positive  Politics,  after  undergoing  a 
moral  regeneration.     I  should  then  have  manifested  myself 
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in  full  conformity  with  the  essential  spirit  of  my  earliest 
works  (those  published  in  the  4th  volume  of  the  Politics,  R.C.) 
which  aim  directly  at  the  social  object  of  my  whole  life,  and 
I  should  thus  have  avoided  giving  occasion  to  an  intellec- 
tual halt,  to  which  is  traceable  the  present  rise  of  serious 
obstacles  to  the  installation  of  our  religion,  a  remark 
especially  applicable  to  England. 

This  original  mistake  has  left  me  but  one  single  true  and 
lasting  compensation,  that,  viz. :  of  pointing  out,  as  a  con- 
sequence of  a  comparison,  the  force  of  which  cannot  be 
denied,  the  profound  philosophical  influence  exercised  upon 
me  by  the  natural  ascendancy  of  my  incomparable  patroness  ; 
from  this  point  of  view  I  may  not  regret  anything.  No  one 
expects  to  see  me  finally  judge  with  such  severity  my  own 
career,  and  yet  there  is  no  exaggeration  in  this  judgment. 
If  that  which  puts  itself  forward  as  intellectual  Positivism 
throws  so  many  difficulties  in  our  way,  it  is  on  me,  above  all, 
that  must  rest  the  blame,  as  its  feeble  adherents  would  never 
have  attained  their  apparent  cohesion  without  the  systematic 
sanction  which  my  first  great  work  seems  to  give  them ; 
and  this  is,  in  itself,  sufficient  to  make  you  understand  the 
special  pains  I  have  been  taking  for  some  years  past,  to 
dissuade  my  new  disciples  from  reading  the  work  in  question, 
ia  study  to  which  my  earlier  disciples  owe  their  more 
important  defects. 


The  judgment  is  clear,  and  may  explain  Dr.  Audiffrent's 
position.     I  leave  it  to  the  consideration  of  my  readers. 


Richard  Congreve. 


17,  Mecklenburgh  Square,  London,  W.C. 
8  Charlemagne,  91  (15  y*ntt  1879). 
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IMPERIALISM. 

During  the  last  twenty-five  years,  by  united  and  individual 
action,  we  have  done  our  utmost  to  press  upon  the  public  our 
deep  conviction   that   "  Imperialism  "  is  the  great  political 
question  of  the  age ;  that  rejection  and  reversal  of  the  Imperial 
policy,  together  with  all  ideas  and  schemes  of  empire,  is  the 
essential  political  condition  of  future  progress.     Not  only  is 
conquest  in  every  form,  whether  by  annexation  or  protectorate, 
to  be  deprecated,  but  the  fundamental  idea  of  Imperialism, 
namely,  one  centralised  administration  for  vast  and  widely 
scattered  countries,  is  mistaken  in  theory,  in  practice  impossible 
to  be  realised,  and  productive  of  mischief  and  misery  where 
it  is  attempted.     The  international  organisation  of  Humanity 
must  be  founded  on  a  different  plan,  antagonistic  to  aggres- 
sion  and   war,  and   favourable  to  peaceful  industry.     The 
Imperial  system  is  in  fact  a  wrong  solution  of  the  great 
question  of  internal  organisation  and  politics,  namely,  how 
to  reconcile  central  control  with  local  energy  and  efficiency. 
The  reformation  of  our  international  policy,  in  our  dealings 
with  the  great  nations  of  Europe,  and  not  less  with  those  of 
East  or  West,  whom  our  vast  physical  power  allows  us  to 
illtreat  with  impunity,  would  constitute  a  moral  revolution 
and    would    exercise    the    most   profound   effect   upon   the 
progress  of   Humanity.     Hence  the  primary  importance  of 
international  and  colonial  questions. 
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The  difficulty  has  been,  and  still  is,  very  great,  to 
withstand  and  destroy  the  gross  beliefs  that  power  exercised 
is  of  necessity  right  and  that  all  other  considerations  must 
yield  to  those  of  imperial  and  commercial  needs.  The  only 
efficient  weapon  to  combat  these  doctrines  is  religion.  It  is 
to  the  truly  religious  that  we  appeal,  no  matter  what  their 
creed  may  be.  We  urge  upon  them  that  a  new  religious 
impetus  must  be  given  and  new  applications  made  to  political 
and  international  questions  of  the  moral  principles  upon 
which  all  societies  exist  and  upon  which  all  religions  are 
founded.  The  task  has  been  to  teach  that  national  conduct 
must,  like  individual  action,  be  restrained  and  directed  to  the 
highest  ends,  that  politics  must  be  subordinate  to  morals. 
Year  by  year  the  true  political  issue  becomes  more  prominent 
and  visible,  notwithstanding  the  deceptions  and  hypocrisies 
of  platform  and  parliamentary  politics.  Recent  events  have 
quickened  the  ripening  process.  The  Government  by  their 
conduct  have  helped  in  the  great  work.  The  recent  wars 
were  not  more  wicked  and  unjustifiable  than  many  former 
wars.  But  the  public  mind  is  to  a  certain  extent  prepared, 
there  is  more  light  abroad ;  it  is  more  difficult  to  gull  and 
deceive  the  public  by  some  plausible  story  or  delusive  cry  of 
wrong  to  redress  or  insult  to  avenge.  In  this  year's  wars  the 
devices  were  far  too  shallow.  The  war  partisans  have  been 
driven  back  to  the  last  stronghold  of  imperial  wickedness  to 
justify  their  criminal  aggressions,  namely,  that  there  can  be 
no  going  back  from  that  which  has  been  done,  that  the 
actions  of  subordinates,  however  disastrous  and  wrong,  must 
be  supported  upon  the  accursed  doctrine  of  prestige  or  the 
necessity  of  upholding  the  empire. 

In  the  past  there  has  been  in  England  no  real  difference 
between  Liberals  and  Conservatives  on  the  question  of 
Imperialism  ;  all  differences  have  been  secondary  and  super- 
ficial. The  attacks  now  made  by  leading  Liberals  in  loud 
and  vehement  language  upon  the  foreign  policy  of  the 
Government,  are  not  and  do  not  profess  to  be  attacks  upon 
Imperialism,  but  only  upon  particular  forms  and  aspects  of  it 
which  are  thought  objectionable.  It  is  remarkable  how  every 
Liberal  speaker,  who  has  not  advocated  Imperialism,  has 
avoided  the  real  issue.     Some  of  them  have  uttered  valuable 
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denunciations  of  wrongs  just  committed,  but  nothing  more. 

We  look  in  vain  through  these  speeches  for  any  assurance  in 

the  future,  for  any  real  straightforward  declaration  against 

Imperialism.   There  is  absolute  silence  upon  China,  Burmah, 

and  the  opium  trade,  though  war  with  Burmah  has  long  been 

threatened  and  is  now  imminent ;  silence,  too,  about   our 

Indian  empire,  even  on  the  part  of  those  who  are  loudest  in 

denouncing  this  Afghan  war. 

Mr.  Fawcett,  whose  voice  and  influence  might  have  lent 
weight  to  the  opponents  of  Imperialism,  distinctly  advocates 
that  which  which  has  been  called  the  necessary  continuity  of 
statesmanship,  maintaining  that  the  Liberal  party  if  they 
came  into  power  would  not  be  bound  to  retire  within  the 
limits  of  our  former  frontier.  In  plain  words  this  is  Imperial- 
ism, the  cause  of  our  wars  and  crimes,  whose  motto  is  : 

"But  I  am  in 
So  far  in  blood,  that  sin  will  pluck  on  sin. ' 

Finding  these  Imperialist  doctrines  advocated  by  Liberals, 

failing  to  find  in  the  speeches  of  the  leaders  of  the  Liberal 

party  any  real  declaration  against  Imperialism,  we  are  obliged 

to  revert  to  what  they  have  done  in  the  past.     In  doing  so 

we  cannot  but  recognise  and  remember  that  it  was  on  this 

very  ground    of    Imperialism    that    we    have   fought    Mr. 

Gladstone  and  his  government ;  their  speeches  were  just  as 

imperial  in  tone,  their  actions,  in  substance  and  effect,  were 

just  as  much  based  on  conceptions  of  empire  as  those  of  Lord 

Beaconsfield's  ministry.    There  are  differences,  no  doubt.    If 

the  Liberal  Government  had  remained  in  power  we  should 

not  have  had  the  Afghan  war  in  the  way  in  which  it  has  now 

taken  place ;  but   the  Government  would   have  got  into  a 

variety  of  Indian  complications,  which  would  probably  have 

involved    us   in   war   or   disaster,    it    might    have    been    in 

Afghanistan,  or  in  Burmah,  or  elsewhere.     No  doubt  many 

of  them  would  have  felt  a  genuine  aversion  to  war,  but  that 

has  never  prevented  our  going  to  war  in  the  past ;  not  even 

Mr.  Bright's  presence  in  the  Liberal  party,  first  in  importance 

although  he  had  left  the  Cabinet,  prevented  our  entering  upon 

the  Ashantee   war.     They  have   never  offered    to   us,  they 

refuse  now  to  offer  us  any  adequate  security  against  these 

wars  with  nations  of  a  lower  civilisation  ;  they,  just  as  much 
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as  the  Conservative  Government,  are  dominated  by  their 
distant  subordinates.  Our  history  is  full  of  these  wars, 
which,  when  not  directed  by  the  Government,  have  too  often 
been  brought  about  by  the  direct  infraction  of  orders  from 
home.  Officials  governing  in  distant  parts  of  the  globe  know 
well  enough  that  they  can  act,  as  Sir  Bartle  Frere  did  act,  in 
direct  violation  of  the  orders  and  wishes  of  the  Government, 
and  neither  be  hanged  for  treason  nor  disgraced  for  dis- 
obedience, but  in  the  end  rewarded.  The  English  policy  in 
South  Africa,  which  has  recently  been  shown  up  by  Mr. 
Chamberlain  in  the  House  of  Commons,  is  only  one  picture 
of  the  usual  way  in  which  England  treats  the  nations  of 
inferior  civilisation,  with  whom  she  comes  in  contact.  Such 
disobedient  and  unruly  subordinates  are  supported  in  their 
criminal  proceeding,  in  their  menaces,  and  in  actual  war 
when  entered  upon,  solely  from  the  notion  that  their  support 
is  necessary  for  the  maintenance  of  our  empire.  This,  which 
is  Imperialism,  has  caused  the  crimes,  wars,  and  miseries 
which  England  has  inflicted  upon  the  weaker  races ;  and  this, 
until  we  can  tear  it  from  our  policy,  will  be  the  fruitful 
source  of  crimes,  wars,  and  miseries  yet  to  come.  The 
Government  may  be  Liberal  or  Conservative,  it  matters  not; 
so  long  as  this  doctrine  remains  a  vital  moving  force,  so  long 
shall  we  be  liable  to  the  shame  and  infamy  under  which  we 
labour. 

Mr.  Gladstone  and  his  Government  have  not  shrunk  from 
war,  on  the  contrary,  they  have  condoned,  justified,  and 
waged  it ;  they  have  defended  unjustifiable  crimes  solely  from 
the  imperial  point  of  view,  in  order  to  prop  up,  if  not  extend, 
that  imperial  system  which  was,  and  now  is,  the  basis  of  their 
political  action  ;  they  defended  the  compulsory  importation  of 
Indian  opium  into  China,  they  argued  in  favour  of,  they 
palliated,  they  justified  this  abominable  crime  solely  for  the 
sake  and  in  the  name  of  the  empire.  If  there  is  one  thing  in 
this  world  palpably  unjust,  oppressive,  and  wicked,  it  is  that 
of  one  nation  by  force  of  war  and  by  constant  repetition  of 
threats  of  war,  compelling  another  nation  to  adopt  laws  and 
taxation  which  they  do  not  approve  of;  yet  this  was  the 
imperial  policy  defended  and  carried  into  operation  by  Mr. 
Gladstone's  Government.     The  whole  policy  of  the  Liberal 
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as  well  as  of  the  Conservative  administration  in  respect  of 

peoples   in   Africa   and   in   the    East   was   based    upon  and 

subordinate  to  imperial  interests,  not  to  right  and  justice ;  it 

does  not  lie,  therefore,  in  the  mouths  of  Mr.  Gladstone  and 

. riers   to   attack   Lord   Beaconsiield  for   what   has 

occurred  on  the  ground  of  Imperialism,  for  they  are  tarred 

with  the  same  abomination.     If  they  are  convinced   of  their 

errors,  if  they  will  join  in  the  formation  of  a  real  anti-imperial 

party  to  raise  the  banner  of  justice  and  right  and  make  war 

■gainst  the  imperial  policy,  so  long  the  source  of  infamy  and 

wrong,  that  would  be  a  different   matter.     But   there  is  no 

such  change  or  recantation  ;  their  speeches  are  deceptive  in 

their  effect.     Doubtless  their  indignation  at   the  particular 

evils  and  crimes  that  have  recently  taken   place  is   sincere. 

We  may  rejoice  that  they  should  assist  even  partially  in  the 

ffoed  light  ;  but  unless  they  make  an  express  declaration  of 

their  change  of  opinion,  we  must  judge  them  by  their  past. 

have  they  shown  that  abhorrence  of  our  crimes  and 

wars  upon  lower  races,  which  is  an  essential  feature  of  the 

rialists.     Did  they  abhor  and  condemn,  or  did  they 

condone  the  Abyssinian  war,  or  even  the  unnecessary  battle 

and  slaughter  in  that  war,  that  killing  of  the  king,  which  has 

been  called  murder — for  wilful  unnecessary  killing  is  murder? 

When  Sir  Garnet  Wolseley  came  home  victorious  from  that 

hateful  and   wicked  war  in   Ashantee,  but   lying  under  the 

imputation  of  having  wilfully  destroyed    by  fire  the 

capital  of  the  country,  shelter  so  necessary  for  men  in  that 

climate,  just   before  the  terrible  storms  of  the  rainy  season 

•<t  m.  and  having  bragged  in  his  despatches  that  if  he  had 

had  time  he  would  have  destroyed  the  Bantoma,  their  sacred 

.   and   added   sacrilege   to  arson,  who  moved    and 

\ccondcd  the  vote  of  the  thanks  of  the  House  of  Commons  ? 

11  ived  by  Mr.  Disraeli  and  seconded  by  Mr.  Gladstone, 

1  ;  the  sanction  and   blessing  of  both  parties  in  the 

House  of  Commons  to  the  war  and  to  the  atrocities  com- 

How   is  it  possible  for  us  to   believe  without  any 

express  declaration  that  the  Liberal  or  Gladstonian  party  is 

to  Imperialism?    The  evidence  of  facts  and  speeches 

us  believe  the  exact  opposite.     Queen  Victoria's  reign 

:n  rendered   infamous  by  its  Imperialism  carried  out 
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by  both  parties,  and  these  last  wars  are  the  direct  outcome 
and  product  of  the  anterior  Governments,  Liberal  and  Con- 
servative. Cetewayo  having  been  hunted  like  a  dog  and  the 
bloody  vengeance  carried  out  at  Cabul  are  the  last  terrible 
incidents  in  this  history  of  aggression  and  crime. 

But  we  warn  the  leaders  of  the  Liberal  party  that  a  change 
is  being  wrought  in  men's  minds.  The  deeds  and  crimes 
which  they  themselves  denounce,  and  even  their  own  speeches, 
are  producing  an  effect  that  goes  much  further.  They  will 
have  thoroughly  to  purge  themselves  of  their  Imperialist 
views  and  join  the  crusade  against  Imperialism,  or  they  will 
find  themselves  of  neither  party.  The  Anti-Imperialists, 
long  in  a  small  minority  but  never  silent  or  inactive,  are  not 
likely  to  be  quiet  now  that  they  have  gained  so  great  an 
accession  of  strength,  now  that  their  views  have  begun  to 
penetrate  and  move  the  working-classes  and  many  of  the 
Liberals  themselves.  The  Government  has  by  its  conduct 
made  Imperialism  ridiculous,  and  has  given  additional  pro- 
minence to  the  evils  and  dangers  of  Imperialism,  by  their 
device  of  making  the  throne  the  symbol  of  empire — that  is,  of 
all  the  injustice,  wrong,  war,  conquest,  and  annexation,  which 
are  day  by  day  more  and  more  associated  with  the  word 
empire. 

We  insist  that  the  time  is  ripe  now  for  action  on  this 
great  question  ;  that  the  Liberal  politicians  should  be  forced 
to  advance  much  further  than  they  have  done  in  their  recent 
speeches,  which  have  been  deceptive  in  effect,  timorous,  and 
vacillating.  Not  one  of  them  has  faced  the  Chinese  and 
Burmese  questions.  England  taxes  the  Chinese  people  by 
force,  compels  China  by  war  and  threats  of  war  to  admit 
Indian  opium,  and  the  Government,  to  our  dishonour,  refuses 
to  ratify  the  Chefoo  Convention,  which  Sir  Thomas  Wade 
extorted  from  them  by  threats,  because  it  does  not  satisfy  the 
commercial  rapacity  of  our  merchants.  Our  conduct  in 
China  forms  the  subject  of  a  test  question  on  the  great  issue 
of  Imperialism ;  for  the  question  always  is  whether  our 
national  conduct  and  life  is  to  be  dominated  by  and  subor- 
dinated to  Imperialism  ;  whether  our  intercourse  with  lower 
civilisations  is  to  be  carried  out  by  violence  and  crime  for 
the  sake  of  commercial  advantage,  or  of  empire — violence  and 
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crime  generally  leading  to  a  further  extension  of  the  empire 
— or  whether  there  shall  be  a  total  reversal  of  English 
policy  in  the  future, — instead  of  aggression,  breach  of  faith, 
high-handed  oppression,  and  cruel  suppression,  the  substitu- 
tion of  a  policy  based  on  the  free  rights  of  other  peoples,  on 
justice  and  morality,  on  the  duty  which  the  strong  owe  to 
the  weak. 

It  is  then  to  the  religious  that  we  appeal.  This  is  the 
cause  of  morality  and  religion  in  which  we  call  for  denuncia- 
tion and  condemnation  of  the  most  detestable  systematic 
crime  of  which  our  rulers  and  our  Parliament  are  guilty,  and 
which  they  will  continue  to  commit  until,  as  in  the  case  of 
the  slave  trade,  these  rulers  are  forced  to  do  right  by  the 
triumphant  victory  of  moral  and  religious  opinion. 

Henry  Crompton. 
Richard  Congreve,  Editor. 

17,  Mecklenburgh  Square,  London,  W.C. 
25  Descartes,  91  (1  November,  1879. ) 
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POSITIVIST  ACTION  IN  ENGLAND. 

This  consists  first  in  the  efforts  of  all  the  disciples  of 
Auguste  Comte,  the  believers  in  the  Religion  of  Humanity, 
each  in  his  proper  sphere,  to  spread  the  knowledge  and  prac- 
tice of  the  new  Faith,  each  one  thus  forming  a  centre  for  its 
propagation.  As  time  passes,  these  isolated  efforts  will 
naturally  run  together  where  circumstances  admit  of  it,  and 
by  their  combination  gain  a  greater  influence  on  their  respec- 
tive surroundings.  As  an  instance  I  take  the  case  of  Liver- 
pool, where  the  movement  of  combination  has  begun. 

For  the  present  any  very  distinct  public  Positivist  action, 
so  far  as  England  is  concerned,  is  confined  to  London,  where 
it  has  now  two  centres : 

I.  The  group  whose  meetings  are  held  at  the  Positivist 
School.  (Address:  19,  Chapel  Street,  Lamb's  Conduit 
Street,  W.C.)  Every  Sunday  morning  there  is  a  religious 
meeting  or  service  there  at  11. 15.  The  service  at  present 
consists  of  some  simple  prayers,  readings,  and  an  address,  a 
sermon  in  which  due  commemoration  of  the  past  of  Humanity 
and  of  her  greater  servants  is  combined  with  expositions  of 
the  conceptions  of  her  religion  and  the  application  of  these 
conceptions  to  our  immediate  practice,  whether  as  a  nation 
or  as  individuals.  As  is  usual  in  this  country,  these  meetings 
are  open,  and  the  attendance  is  invited  of  all  who,  in  the 
present  state  of  doubt  or  disbelief,  can  feel  that  in  the  direct 
service  of  Humanity  there  may  be  a  common  bond  of 
sympathy,  whatever  form  they  may  select  for  such  service ; 
of  all  who  see  that  the  christian  and  theistic  notions  which 
are  dominant  have  ceased  to  offer  a  sufficient  guidance  for 
either  private  or  public  life,  and  who  are  searching  for  some 
substitute. 

Besides  these  directly  religious  meetings  there  are  from 
time  to  time  courses  of  lectures  given,  for  the  purposes  of 
instruction.  At  present  such  lectures  are  limited  to  two 
divisions  of  the  Positivist  course  of  instruction,  to  Mathe- 
matics that  is,  and  Sociology — historical  Sociology  principally. 
But  in  closest  connection  with  this  latter  subject  there  has 
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been  a  course  on  Art,  and  a  course  of  exposition  of  the  lead- 
ing features  of  the  Positivist  Religion  as  set  forth  in  the 
Catechism.  Any  such  teaching  is  always  strictly  gratuitous, 
and  open  to  all  who  will  attend.  Our  principle  is  that  as  we 
have  received  freely  we  would  give  freely.  Due  notice  is 
given  of  any  such  lectures. 

There  is  also  at  Dr.  Congreve's  house,  17,  Mecklenburgh 
Square,  W.C.,  on  Fridays,  from  5 — 7  p.m.,  a  meeting  at 
which  any  Positivist  is  welcome.  Dr.  Congreve  is  at  all 
times  glad  to  see  those  who  may  be  enquiring  as  to  the  Reli- 
gion or  system  of  Positivism. 

As  a  further  means  of  uniting  the  group  which  the  above 
remarks  concern,  we  have  in  the  last  year  had  three  social 
evening  meetings  at  the  School.  These  are  not  confined  to 
Positivists  in  the  strict  sense,  but  admit  those  who  are 
sufficiently  friendly  not  to  feel  any  objection  to  such  social 
intercourse  with  Positivists.  There  are  many  who  are  glad  to 
show  that  a  considerable  difference  as  to  means  does  not 
hinder  friendliness  when  as  to  the  end  there  is  so  much  in 
common. 

The  success  of  these  three  meetings  encourages  us  to 
increase  the  number  for  next  year — the  year  92  (1880).  They 
will  be  held  on  the  following  days : 

1  Aristotle  (26  February). 
1  Caesar  (22  April). 
1  Charlemagne  (17  June). 
1  Descartes  (7  October). 
1  Bichat  (2  December). 

On  the  first  of  Moses,  the  Festival  of  Humanity,  there 
is  in  the  natural  course  of  things  a  Positivist  gathering.  The 
interval  between  the  1st  of  Charlemagne  and  the  1st  of 
Descartes  is  filled  by  the  meeting  in  commemoration  of  the 
death  of  our  Founder,  on  24  Gutenberg,  92 ;  as  1880  is  leap- 
year,  this  will  fall  on  4  September. 

II.  The  second  centre,  on  which,  for  obvious  reasons,  I 
speak  shortly  and  with  caution,  consists  of  those  English  Posi- 
tivists who  group  themselves  around  the  Committee  composed 
of  Messrs.  Bridges,  Beesly,  Harrison,  Vernon  Lushington, 
and  Morison.    Besides  an  address  on  the  Festival  of  Humanity, 
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they  have  announced  a  series  of  Sunday  Evening  lectures  at 
the  Cavendish  Rooms,  Mortimer  Street,  W.  So  far  as  there 
is  any  intellectual  difference,  it  regards  solely  the  question  of 
opportuneness,  and  bears  therefore  on  the  mode  of  present- 
ment of  the  doctrine  which  both  groups  equally  hold  to  be  a 
religious  doctrine.  The  known  ability,  the  position,  and  the 
general  estimation  of  the  leading  members  of  this  group  will 
ensure  for  them  a  hearing  and  enable  them  to  do  good  service 
to  the  common  cause. 

I  believe  I  am  right  in  stating  that  this  second  group 
also  holds  meetings  on  alternate  Thursdays  for  the  promotion 
of  the  growth  of  Positivism. 

In  the  midst  of  this  vast  population,  with  every  sort  of 
mental  constitution  existing  around  us,  there  is  ample  room 
for  such  differences  as  these  two  groups  represent ;  and  it  is 
most  desirable  that  the  free  energies  and  special  gifts  of  all 
should  find  scope  for  unhampered  activity.  The  entire  con- 
vergence of  all  our  efforts  is  but  a  question  of  time ;  their 
apparent  divergence,  a  not  unnatural  result  of  a  complex 
doctrine  elaborated  in  the  midst  of  a  comprehensive  revolu- 
tion, need  be  no  real  hindrance  to  the  advance  of  the  human 
religion,  in  which  that  doctrine  finds  its  complete  expression. 


Richard  Congreve. 


17,  Mecklenburgh  Square,  W.C. 
25  Descartes,  91  (1  November,  1879). 
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THE    RELIGIQN    OF    HUMANITY, 

OR 

HUMAN    CATHOLICISM. 


THE     WESTERN     REPUBLIC. 


A    SERIAL. 


THE  OPIUM  TRADE  AND  THE  INDIAN  REVENUE. 

With  a  new  ministry  there  had  come  to  many  new  hopes, 
but  a  chill  has  already  passed  over  them,  and  not  feast  on  the 
subject  of  this  paper.  The  debate  of  Friday,  June  4,  is  not 
encouraging.  Lord  Hartington  and  Mr.  Gladstone  hold 
substantially  the  same  language,  in  agreement  with  all  their 
predecessors.  Revenue  considerations  in  India  are  to  decide 
the  issue.  Nor  does  Lord  Granville  help  us.  The 
deputation  which  waited  on  him,  June  14,  dealt  more 
prominently  with  the  Cheefoo  Convention,  but  opium  is  the 
real  point  there  too,  and  on  neither  point  was  anything  got 
from  the  minister.  His  sole  expression  of  cordiality  seemed 
to  me  reserved  for  a  remark  of  one  of  the  speakers  that  there 
was  no  wish  to  embarrass  the  Government. 

The  evils  of  the  opium  trade  in  the  past  and  future  as 
regards  our  whole  relations  with  China  ;  the  iniquity  of  our 
conduct  in  forcing  it  on  the  Chinese  Government ;  the  con- 
tradiction it  involves  with  all  our  notions  of  right  from  what- 
ever source  imbibed ;  the  degradation  of  the  national 
character  which  is  a  consequence  of  our  abuse  of  our  material 
superiority,  as  it  is  a  consequence  of  all  the  sophistical 
defences  with  which  statesmen  and  writers  have  to  bolster  up 
the  injustice  ;  the  injury  to  generation  after  generation  of  the 
Chinese  people  ;  the  souring  of  all  the  better  feelings  of  all 
the  better  part  of  that  people  ;  the  widening  of  the  separation 
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between  East  and  West ;  these  are  shortly  the  objections  to 
which,  be  it  observed,  none  are  blind  who  think  at  all.  Yet 
they  all  are  set  aside  on  one  definite  ground.  All  consider- 
ations of  morality,  all  considerations  of  humanity  are  as 
nought,  in  comparison  with  one  object — the  maintenance  of 
our  hold  on  India,  and  the  support  of  the  revenue  on  which 
that  maintenance  depends. 

Such  is  the  net  result  of  the  late  debate.  But  more 
nakedly  than  before,  and  I  am  grateful  to  Lord  Hartington 
for  it — for  his  '  ingenuous  courage  ' — was  the  question  put 
before  the  nation  which  is  called  on  to  sanction  this 
monstrous  crime  :  Are  you  as  a  people  prepared  for  the  con- 
sequences if  we  abandon  it,  if  we  retrace  our  steps,  and  put 
away  the  iniquity,  taking  the  burden  of  reparation  on  our- 
selves, as  was  done  in  regard  to  the  West  Indian  Slave 
Trade  ?  Are  we  prepared,  asks  Lord  Hartington,  to  recoup 
the  Indian  Government  for  the  loss  it  would  sustain?  No 
one,  he  says,  has  suggested  this  in  deference  to  our  moral 
feeling.  It  is  a  real  gain  to  have  the  issue  so  definitely 
raised. 

In  strict  form  Lord  Hartington  may  be  right.  But  there 
must  be  within  his  reach,  as  Secretary  for  India,  a  proposal 
made  to  a  late  famine  commission  in  India  by  one  well 
qualified  to  make  such  proposal,  a  public  servant  of  recognised 
ability  and  peculiar  financial  competence,  one  whose  pre- 
mature death  I  mourn  with  an  ever  deepening  sorrow,  the 
late  James  Cruickshank  Geddes.  His  proposal  does  not 
directly  touch  the  opium  trade,  but  one  or  two  extracts  from 
his  letters  will  show  that  it  was  within  its  range.  And  it  is 
a  larger,  bolder  proposal  than  his  Lordship  has  yet  had  a 
glimpse  of. 

In  a  letter  to  me,  dated  January  8,  1879,  he  says  :  *  The 
'  Famine  Commission  drifts.  I  boldly  advocated  the  transfer 
'  of  the  Home  charges  to  English  shoulders.  At  first 
'  Cunningham,  the  president,  was  impatient.  Both  he  and 
'  Elliott,  the  Secretary,  alluded  to  my  invectives  against  the 
'  Government.  I  said,  the  use  of  phrases  of  that  kind  and  the 
*  attitude  of  mind  which  led  to  such  phrases  put  discussion  out 
'  of  the  question.  I  had  prudently  written  beforehand  that  I 
'  had  no  wish  to  be  questioned  or  not  to  be  questioned,  and  so 
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1  at  the  interviews  I  had  some  advantage.  Then  they  said 
4  they  had  no  wish,  far  from  it,  to  brush  aside  my  views  with  a 
'  phrase.' 

I  give  this  extract  rather  fully  to  show  that  the  proposal 
excited  attention. 

In  a  later  letter  (June  9  $  10, 1879)  Mr.  Geddes  says : 
1 1  am  very  pleased  to  hear  that  you  are  considering  whether 
1  it  would  not  be  well  to  advocate  England's  assumption  of  the 
1 "  Home  "  charges  for  which  at  present  she  draws  on  India. 
1  The  subject  should  not  be  urged  on  your  consideration  unless 
*  it  were  sufficiently  remote  from  the  temporary  questions  and 
'  from  mere  politics.  The  question  for  you  is  whether  this 
Measure  as  a  concrete  example  of  what  you  enjoin  as 
'righteousness  is  fair  enough  and  reasonable  enough  to  be 
1  advocated  by  the  priesthood  and  quasi-priesthood,  supposing 
'the  clergy,  theologic  and  other,  were  equal  to  their  mission. 
'  I  think  this  is  one  of  the  large  and  complex  questions  which, 
1  in  virtue  of  their  very  complexity,  call  for  an  indication  of  the 
'general  principles,  subordinate  details  being  left  to  the  men 
'of  action.' 

On  this  larger  question,  financially  speaking,  I  hope  to 
return.  What  I  have  at  present  to  show  is  that  it  included, 
in  Mr.  Geddes'  view,  the  special  subject  of  my  paper.  His 
language  is  sufficiently  distinct.  I  quote  from  the  same 
letter.  *  There  is  more  than  enough  to  be  done  with  the 
means  thus  to  be  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  Indian 
exchequer.  The  Salt  Tax  should  be  utterly  extinguished, 
and  that  crime  against  Humanity,  the  opium  transactions  of 
Government,  should  be  wound  up.' 

As  the  greater  includes  the  less,  it  is  then  only  in  mere 
form  that  the  ministerial  language,  uttered  in  perfect  good 
faith,  is  correct. 

Be  this  as  it  may,  I  wish  to  leave  to  my  noble  friend  and 
brother  his  due  share  of  honour.  But  I  do  not  wish  to 
shelter  myself  behind  his  great  authority.  In  so  far  as  con- 
cerns the  opium  revenue,  I  would  here  openly  adopt  and 
press  home  his  conclusion.  In  deference  to  our  moral  feeling, 
I  would  urge  on  the  English  nation  and  its  Government  the 
duty  of  paying  for  its  wrong.  It  cannot  undo  the  past — it 
can  cut  itself  off  from  its  perpetuation.     The  sacrifice  is  a 
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heavy  one — so  was  that  for  the  slave  owners.  But  it  is  even 
more  imperatively  demanded  than  that  was.  I  am  bound  to 
add  that  it  is  not  the  heaviest  which  the  winding-up  of  our 
imperial  account  will  in  all  probability  involve.  An  Empire 
acquired  as  ours  and  cherished  as  ours  has  been  in  defiance  of 
all  the  juster  and  nobler  feelings  of  mankind  will  cost  much 
in  its  dissolution.  And  the  dissolution  is  inevitable,  its  mode 
only  open  as  yet  to  our  wise  guidance. 

I  advocate  then  no  halting,  no  half  settlement  of  this 
opium  iniquity.  I  would  meet  Lord  Harrington's  courage  as 
it  should  be  met.  To  all,  and  they  are  not  few,  who  share 
my  repugnance  to  our  past  policy  in  this  matter  I  would  say: 
our  repentance  or  our  long  opposition,  for  there  are  many 
who  have  not  with  Mr.  Gladstone  ever  modified  their  de- 
nunciation, all  our  feelings  of  hostility  should  take  definite 
shape.  We  should  accept  the  implied  challenge.  We  should 
offer  to  the  Indian  Government  full  compensation  for  the 
sacrifice  of  revenue  which  a  new  policy  would  necessitate.  Mr. 
Gladstone  has  well  indicated  where  the  money  required  is  to 
be  found — or  partially  indicated.  He  points  to  an  increase 
of  the  income  tax.  I  would  add  a  revised  land  tax.  The 
burden  must  fall — where  it  is  just  it  should  fall — on  that 
portion  of  the  taxpayers  of  England  which  has  derived 
advantage  from  our  Indian  possessions.  That  portion  is  the 
upper  and  middle  classes.  They  alone  have  been  benefited, 
and  in  the  private  bond  constituted  by  this  benefit  lies  the 
real  strength  of  our  tie  to  India — not  in  any  national  interest- 
Thus,  by  a  great  act  of  national  renunciation  suppressing 
the  main  source  of  our  difficulties  with  China,  we  should  have 
no  temptation  to  throw  any  obstacles  in  the  way  of  her  Govern- 
ment when  it  nobly  attempts  to  root  out  the  pernicious 
practice  which  our  misconduct  has  fostered.  I  need  not 
enter  on  the  other  advantages  which  must  flow  from  so  great 
an  alteration.  It  is  clear  that  none  of  our  public  men  would 
deny  that  they  would  be  many  and  great. 

I  will  content  myself  with  the  shortest  possible  re-state- 
ment of  the  position  I  take. 

The  feeling  of  this  country  becomes  constantly  more 
hostile  to  the  opium  trade.  That  trade  yields  for  the  purposes 
of  the  Indian  Government  from  seven  to  eight  millions  a 
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year.     India  herself  is  too  poor  to  supply  the  loss  which  the 

suppression  of  the  trade  occasions.     For  its  own  purposes 

England   holds   and   insists   on   holding   India.      It   is   but 

reasonable  that  England  should  pay  for  that  privilege  or 

burden — to  the  complete  abandonment  of  the  indirect  method 

of  extorting  the  money  from  China  at  the  expense  of  that 

country's  best  interests,  or  of   the  more  direct  method  of 

wringing   it   from   the   poverty-stricken  populations  of  her 

great  Dependency. 

The  wholesome  reflections  as  to  our  general  position  in 
the  East,  nay  as  to  our  whole  Empire  wheresoever  its  parts 
are  to  be  found,  which  must  be  a  consequence  of  thus  man- 
fully meeting  an  obligation  imposed  on  us  by  our  wrongdoing 
—the  revision  in  short  of  our  imperialist  conceptions,  is  an 
ulterior  object  of  this  paper,  as  it  was  the  immediate  purpose 
of  its  predecessor.* 


Richard  Congreve. 


17,  M EC KLEN BURGH    SQUARE,   W.C. 

7  Charlemagne,  92  ( 23  June,  1880J. 


*  Imperialism,  by  Henry  Crompton. 
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THE  QUESTION   OF  THE    TWO   POWERS—SEPARA- 
TION OF  CHURCH  AND   STATE. 

[In  a  small  private  meeting,  Dr.  Audiffrent  spoke  on  this  question,  which  is 
of  such  great  immediate  interest.  At  the  request  of  some  of  his  hearers  he  put 
his  remarks  on  paper.  They  have  been  printed  in  a  Marseilles  paper,  and 
kindly  translated  by  a  friend.  I  submit  them  to  the  English  Positivists,  partly 
to  keep  up  the  connection  with  our  French  co-religionists,  but  more  for  their 
own  merit,  as  indicating  the  true  attitude  of  the  new  spiritual  power,  as 
evidenced  (i)  in  the  demand  for  a  complete  suppression  of  all  state  support  to 
the  clergy,  university,  or  scientific  corporations  ;  (2)  in  the  demand  for  a  regime 
of  free  discussion  ;  (3)  in  the  recognition  of  the  value  of  a  genuine  dictatorship 
as  opposed  to  parliamentary  government;  (4)  in  the  rejection  of  an  irre- 
sponsible, anonymous  dictatorship;  (5)  in  the  entire  absence  of  dependence 
upon  any  organ  of  the  temporal  power,  however  eminent.] 

I  do  not  come  here  to  make  a  speech — I  have  never  made 
one  in  my  life — but  to  talk  familiarly  to  you  on  a  subject 
which  cannot  but  interest  you,  and  which  is  in  its  degree  one 
of  the  foremost  questions  of  the  day :  the  separation  of 
Church  and  State. 

This  important  subject  has  already  been  regarded  from 
divers  points  of  view ;  allow  me  to-day  to  put  it  in  a  light 
under  which  it  is  not  usually  examined.  But  it  is  first 
needful  to  say  a  few  words  on  the  state  of  the  two  parties 
which  have  so  long  been  in  presence  of  one  another,  and 
whose  rivalry  still  troubles  this  old  world  of  ours. 

Since  the  great  crisis  which  closed  the  last  century  so 
violently,  these  two  parties  have,  as  you  know,  alternately 
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succeeded  to  power,  though  not  to  maintain  themselves  in  it. 

They  have  been  called  monarchic  and  republican ;  it  would 

be  better  to  distinguish   them  as  retrograde  and  anarchic. 

The  simple   fact  of  their  frequent  alternations  of  power  in 

scarce  three  generations  is  quite  enough  to  prove,  either  that 

they  have  no  capacity  for  government,  or  that  the  principles 

to  which  they  appeal  as  their  sanction  no  longer  answer,  or 

ever  did  answer,  the  requirements  of  a  situation  which  at 

even'  crisis  becomes  worse  and  more  embarrassing. 

One  of  these  parties  appeals  to  divine  right,  the  other  to 
the  sovereignty  of  the  people. 

In  a  country  where  all  theological  dogmas  are  worn  out 
by  contact  with  the  modern  spirit,  divine  right  can  enjoy  but 
little  credit ;  and  if  the  sovereignty  of  the  people  still  attracts 
the  greater  number,  it  nevertheless  can  claim  no  real 
superiority,  since  as  yet  it  has  not  been  found  possible  to 
establish  anything  in  its  name. 

These  two  dogmas,  divine  right  and  the  sovereignty  of 
the  people,  which  are  always  set  one  against  the  other,  came 
into  the  world,  strange  as  it  may  seem,  almost  at  the  same 
time. 

In  order  to  break  down  the  discipline  of  Catholicism, 
Protestantism  had  to  call  forth  private  judgment.  The 
dogma  of  equality  followed  as  a  natural  consequence,  and  of 
equality  was  born  in  due  course  the  sovereignty  of  the  people. 
By  an  inevitable  reaction  the  royal  power,  when  shaken, 
appealed  on  its  side  to  divine  right,  which  it  needed  in  order 
to  maintain  itself.  The  Middle  Ages  had  stood  in  want  of 
no  such  help  towards  the  sanction  of  authorities  whose 
existence  was  not  as  yet  assailed. 

It  will  be  seen  that  if  the  monarchic  dogma  is  of  Catholic 
origin,  the  popular  dogma  is  of  Protestant  birth.  It  is  not 
therefore  the  more  likely  to  thrive. 

There  is  on  this  point  a  good  saying  of  Alfred  de  Vigny, 
the  poet,  which  well  describes  the  situation  :  '  The  world/ 
he  says,  'has  the  gait  of  a  fool,  lazily  swaying  between  two 
absurdities,  divine  right,  and  the  sovereignty  of  the  people.' 

We  find  ourselves,  therefore,  always  face  to  face  with 
two  dogmas,  to  which  their  partisans  equally  appeal,  and 
which  are  equally  in  discredit ;  one  compromises  everything 
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placed  under  its  patronage,  the  other,  which  has  never  been 
able  to  establish  anything,  threatens  us  with  utter  anarchy. 

We  have  then  to  seek  for  new  principles  and  a  new 
direction  ;  where  shall  we  find  them  ? 

The  policy  of  the  past  has  long  maintained  itself  by  the 
impulse  once  given,  living  on  routine  and  availing  itself  of  the 
old  empirical  modes  of  government.  At  the  end  of  the  last 
century  social  affairs  had  become  so  complex  that  the  old  pro- 
cedures of  government  had  grown  wholly  powerless  to  deal 
with  them.  The  fact  is,  we  were  then  on  the  eve  of  the  most 
radical  change  which  has  ever  been  effected  in  the  human 
mind.  But,  as  if  to  strike  a  balance,  at  the  moment  when 
the  political  direction  found  itself  stumbling  at  this  obstacle, 
Science  was  about  to  reveal  the  laws  of  the  evolution  of 
human  society.  It  became,  consequently,  the  duty  of 
Philosophy  to  be  the  pioneer  of  policy,  and  statesmen,  if  they 
would  guide  aright  the  machine  of  government,  were  con- 
demned to  call  in  the  light  of  a  higher  science,  the  knowledge 
of  which  was  indispensable  to  all. 

It  is  some  twelve  years  since  M.  Gambetta  told  us  that 
politics  must  become  scientific.  This  was  said  here  on  his 
entrance  into  political  life.  He  has  contented  himself  with 
the  phrase,  but  he  has  forgotten  the  thing. 

In  presence  of  the  serious  difficulty  caused  by  the  inade- 
quacy of  some  and  the  ignorance  of  others,  free  discussion  is 
the  natural  course ;  I  mean  that  we  have  no  choice  but  to 
accept  it.  From  no  other  source  can  arise  the  doctrines, 
whatever  they  may  be,  which  are  to  be  the  basis  for  a  new 
society —  a  new  social  order. 

None  of  you  will  gainsay  me  if  I  speak  to  you  of  the  in- 
competence of  the  State  in  all  questions  of  a  speculative  kind. 
The  State  has  no  qualification  for  the  treatment  of  such 
questions,  though  from  habit  we  ask  of  it  solutions  which  it 
is  not  its  business  to  find.  It  has  nothing  to  recommend, 
still  less  to  enforce,  in  all  matters  within  the  domain  of 
speculation.  We  have  often  been  reminded  that  a  solitary 
thinker  may  be  right  against  the  world. 
^  It  is  indeed  only  by  an  abuse  of  authority  that  the  State 
imposes  such  or  such  a  belief  on  our  consciences  and  our 
minds.     A  religion  which  should  demand  the  patronage  of 
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the  State,  would  show  by  that  very  fact  the  discredit  into 
which  it  had  fallen.  This  is  at  the  present  time  the  lot  of 
all  those  religions  which  receive  any  part  of  the  grant  for 
public  worship. 

But  if  there  be  in  our  day  a  religion  patronised  by  the 
State,  we  must  not  forget  that  there  is  also  a  State  instruc- 
tion, and  what  is  more  there  is  a  State  science,  there  are 
State  men  of  science. 

But,  I  repeat  it,  the  State  having  no  qualification  for  im- 
posing anything  on  our  intellect  or  conscience,  it  would  be 
more  prudent  for  it  to  avow  its  incompetence  in  all  spiritual 
matters,  and  free  itself  from  the  responsibility  of  a  situation  in 
which  it  has  been  wrong  to  place  itself. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  under  the  regime  which  we 
all  desire,  which  yet  seems  so  radical,  so  extreme  to  our 
faint-hearted  governments,  France  once  lived  for  seven  years. 
The  National  Convention,  when  it  suppressed  the  national 
clergy,  was  driven  also,  as  you  know,  to  suppress  at  the  same 
time  all  those  learned  societies  whose  too  exclusive  spirit 
checked  the  spring  of  the  human  intellect.  It  had  an  instinct 
that  the  great  efforts  towards  a  social  synthesis  might  be 
restrained  and  in  part  counteracted  by  the  too  analytical 
spirit  of  academical  science.  The  scientific  men,  moreover, 
of  that  time,  as  those  of  our  day,  had  already  lost  their  inde- 
pendence, and  remained  for  the  most  part  slaves  of  a  retro- 
grade spirit. 

By  insisting  that  a  terrorized  assembly  should  decree  the 
dogma  of  the  immortality  of  the  soul  and  the  belief  in  a 
supreme  being,  Robespierre  began  a  reaction  which  was 
soon  to  lead  to  a  patching-up  of  the  monarchy.  The  learned 
societies  were  already  reconstituted,  when  Buonaparte,  follow- 
ing in  the  path  which  Robespierre  had  opened,  became 
dictator.  The  Concordat  was  part  of  the  same  movement, 
and  the  University  of  France,  with  its  monopolies  and 
diplomas,  was  in  its  turn  the  completion  of  the  whole. 

This  retrospective  glance  cast  on  events  now  far  behind 
us  will  have  shown  you  the  extent  of  the  evil  with  which  we 
are  struggling  to-day,  and  the  nature  of  the  obstacles  against 
which  our  efforts  break. 

We  must  seek  our  deliverance  in  the  suppression  of  the 
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three  grants  for  clerical,  university,  and  scientific  purposes. 
Our  cry  must  be :  No  more  State  religion,  no  more  State 
teaching,  no  more  State  science.  On  this  sole  condition  can 
you  inaugurate  the  regime  of  free  discussion.  Liberty  for 
all,  for  the  Jesuits  and  the  Christian  Brothers  as  well  as  for 
us,  provided  they  accept  the  duties  imposed  by  the  State,  and 
that  they  do  not  forget  that  they  as  well  as  we  are  citizens. 

If  there  be  some  who  are  alarmed  by  these  measures,  who 
in  their  application  would  see  a  danger  to  liberty,  we  would 
reassure  them  by  pointing  out  that  this  is  the  starting  point  of 
a  new  era-  Discussion  liberated  from  all  official  trammels 
necessarily  brings  into  prominence  the  great  social  problems, 
and  deprives  theology  of  the  monopoly  of  moral  culture,  the 
imparting  of  which  will  consequently  devolve  upon  science. 
It  is  for  science,  in  a  word,  to  show  us  that  those  rules  of  con- 
duct on  which  the  religions  of  the  past  have  founded  human 
discipline,  whether  social  or  domestic — a  result  of  which  they 
are  justly  proud — find  their  natural  consecration  in  those 
same  laws  which  govern  our  double  nature,  both  the  physical 
and  the  moral. 

But  it  must  be  admitted  that  public  opinion,  at  present  so 
completely  astray,  has  not  arrived  at  the  idea  of  such  radical 
measures,  and  must  be  prepared  for  them.  We  must,  there- 
fore, for  the  moment  be  satisfied  with  insisting  on  the  sepa- 
ration of  the  Church  from  the  State;  and,  as  a  practical 
measure,  the  suppression  of  the  grant  for  public  worship.  It 
is  certain  that  as  a  natural  result  of  the  change  that  will 
ensue,  the  academic  and  university  grants  will  disappear  of 
themselves. 

In  speaking  thus,  I  hope  I  have  made  it  clear  that 
although  I  am  at  one  with  that  public  opinion  which  demands 
the  separation  of  the  Church  from  the  State,  I  am  not  swayed 
by  those  passions  which  inflame  the  two  existing  parties, 
parties  which,  in  the  order  of  events,  have  no  other  function 
than  to  neutralize  each  other.  It  is  in  the  name  of  the 
future,  whose  interests  are  more  and  more  overlooked,  that 
we  must  demand  such  a  measure.  The  State,  therefore, 
must  not  proceed  by  confiscation  against  those  whom  it  no 
longer  patronizes,  and  who  are  at  present  formed  into  cor- 
porations which  are  to  lose  all  official  character.    A  generous 
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indemnity,  whether  for  a  time  or  for  life,  should  be  given  to 
each  of  their  actual  members  who  in  any  way  depend  on  the 
grant  for  public  worship.  We  do  not  desire  to  make  martyrs. 
Friends  of  liberty,  we  would  not  wrong  her  even  in  regard  to 
those  who  think  differently  from  ourselves. 

This  is  enough  to  show  that  I  cannot  assent  to  the 
exceptional  and  ridiculous  measures  which  it  is  now  en- 
deavoured to  apply  so  timidly  to  those  who  may  consider 
themselves  not  unreasonably  as  the  spiritual  directors  of  a 
still  important  section  of  our  Society.  Such  measures  spring 
from  a  Government  in  its  last  extremity. 

And  now  who  are  they  who  are,  in  the  present  day, 
opposed  to  the  separation  of  Church  and  State,  to  the 
abolition  of  the  grant  for  public  worship  ? 

They  are  the  Jesuits,  and  the  advocates  of  parliamentary 
Government,  and  among  these  last  the  opportunists,  those 
very  men  who  formerly  were  loudest  in  favour  of  the  measure. 

Before  their  last  expulsion  from  France,  the  Jesuits  were 
very  favourable  to  the  suppression  of  the  grant  for  public 
worship.  But  public  opinion  was  then  against  them,  and 
there  was  (at  that  time)  a  Gallican  clergy  by  no  means 
disposed  to  pass  under  the  Caudine  Forks  of  Ultramontanism. 

That  clergy  no  longer  exists,  set  aside  by  the  dogma  of 
Papal  infallibility,  which  was  voted  by  efforts  of  the  Company 
of  Jesus.  The  General  of  the  Order  has  thus  put  himself  in 
the  place  of  the  nominal  head  of  the  Church.  The  French 
Episcopate,  composed  of  creatures  of  the  Jesuits,  has  become 
in  their  hands  an  active  instrument,  by  the  aid  of  which  they 
hold  the  lower  clergy  under  the  rod,  while  by  its  means 
they  have  access  to  the  councils  of  the  State.  They  cannot 
then  abandon  the  advantages  of  their  official  position. 

Had  the  Republican  party  been  more  clear  sighted,  it 
would  long  since  have  reminded  the  supporters  of  the 
Concordat,  that  by  the  fact  of  the  proclamation  of  papal 
infallibility  the  Concordat  was  annulled,  and  reduced  to  a 
dead  letter.  The  very  word  Concordat  implies  concessions  on 
both  sides,  but  no  concessions  can  exist  when  one  of  the 
contracting  parties  declares  himself  infallible.  And  if  the 
Concordat  is  no  longer  binding  on  the  head  of  the  Church,  it 
should  no  longer  be  binding  on  the  State. 
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The  Republicans  who  believe  in  the  parliamentary  system 
resist  on  other  grounds  than  the  Ultramontanes  the  suppres- 
sion of  the  grant  for  public  worship,  but  they  resist  it  none 
the  less. 

The  separation  of  Church  and  State,  while  it  opens  a  new 
era  for  free  discussion,  strikes  a  deadly  blow  at  parliamentary 
life.  Need  I  tell  you  that  it  is  a  mistake  to  invest  our 
elective  assemblies  with  the  privilege  of  solving  the  great 
questions  of  the  day.  There  may  indeed  be  among  them  a 
few  isolated  thinkers,  though  true  thinkers  do  not,  as  a  rule, 
risk  themselves  in  such  assemblies ;  but  it  is  not  there  that 
we  must  look  for  those  who  solve  great  problems.  Such  men 
come  forward  of  themselves  without  popular  acclaim,  and,  sad 
to  say,  the  State  in  our  troubled  times  is  rarely  able  to 
recognize  them  and  recommend  them  to  public  notice.  By 
their  own  efforts  they  force  their  way,  and  they  have  often 
nothing  but  the  aid  of  opinion  to  enable  them  to  overcome 
official  rivalry. 

I  need  not  say  more  to  prove  to  you,  that  the  regime 
introduced  by  free  discussion  must  find  its  natural  opponents 
among  those  who  seek  power  by  means  of  speaking.  The 
State,  reduced  under  such  a  system  to  its  purely  administra- 
tive function,  will  have  no  other  task  than  that  of  securing 
material  order  and  economical  administration.  Perfect  liberty 
requires  a  mere  government  of  police,  or  something  very  near 
it,  transferring  to  the  initiative  of  the  people  at  large  all  that 
the  State,  by  its  very  nature,  can  neither  enforce  nor  even 
recommend. 

But  such  a  regime  does  not  suit  opportunism.  I  need 
not  point  out  to  you  that  he  who  asserted,  in  opposition  to 
all  the  tendencies  of  the  time,  that  there  is  no  social  question 
at  issue,  is  consistent  in  wishing  still  to  retain  the  Concordat 
of  Buonaparte,  after  having  demanded  its  abolition. 

On  every  side  are  rumours  that  the  chief  of  opportunism 
aspires  to  the  dictatorship.  A  dictatorship  wielded  as  Crom- 
well wielded  it,  or  Frederic,  or  Danton,  a  dictatorship  which 
would  reconcile  order  and  liberty,  and  wisely  preside  over 
the  winding-up  of  the  affairs  of  our  old  world,  a  dictatorship 
which  would  respect  all  the  manifestations  of  thought ;  such 
a  dictatorship  would  have  in  it  nothing  that  should  alarm  us. 
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But  who  would  be  bold  enough  to  hope  that  such  a  dictator- 
ship is  the  dream  of  M.  Gambetta  ? 

By  the  whole  of  his  conduct,  M.   Gambetta  has  shown 
that  while  he  loves  authority  he  shrinks  from  responsibility. 
Take  the  trouble  to  study  the  different  acts  of  his  public  fife, 
and  you  will  soon  be  convinced  that  if  he  shrinks  so  com- 
pletely from  the  idea  of  responsiblity,  it  is  because  he,  as  all 
those  who  have  preceded  him  in  power,  has  no  fixed  plan, 
and  because  he,  as  they,  directs  his  course  by  chance,  with 
no  forecast  of  the  future,  though  in  former  days  he  spoke  to 
us  of  scientific  politics. 

An  Assembly  in  subjection  to  him,  at  once  the  docile 
instrument  of  his  will,  and  a  means  of  repression,  better  sus- 
tains his  authority  than  a  dictatorship  which  would  force  him 
to  initiate  a  policy,  and  leave  him  the  responsibility  of  it.  By 
his  choice  he  has  shown  that  the  part  of  a  Danton  is  not 
that  to  which  he  aspires. 

We  resist  with  all  our  power  the  anonymous  dictatorship 
which  is  the  dream  of  the  opportunist  chief,  and  which 
would  be  a  great  calamity  for  our  country.  To  guard  against 
it  we  must  hasten  the  truly  republican  regime  of  free  dis- 
cussion, which,  I  repeat,  is  only  possible  when  the  grant  for 
public  worship  is  suppressed.  This  suppression  will  be  the 
first  step  towards  the  complete  separation  of  the  spiritual  and 
the  temporal  order. 

You  will  soon  be  called  upon  to  vote.  In  these  circum- 
stances, so  solemn  for  the  destinies  of  our  country,  let  me 
remind  you  that  your  votes  will  have  a  character  of  ex- 
ceptional importance.  Let  the  great  cities  set  the  example 
to  the  smaller  towns,  by  demanding  from  their  candidates  a 
formal  pledge  to  vote  resolutely  for  the  suppression  of  the 
grant  for  public  worship.  This  is  the  only  means  of  making 
the  era  of  free  discussion  certain,  the  only  means  of  enforcing 
the  conditions  of  a  true  republican  system,  and  preserving  us 
from  an  anonymous  dictatorship,  the  consequences  of  which 
mig;ht  be  disastrous  to  France. 

Dr.  AUDIFFRENT. 

Richard  Congreve,  Editor. 

17,  Mecklenburoh  Square,  W.C. 

14  Shakespeare,  92  (22  September,  1880J. 
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THE    RELIGION    OF    HUMANITY, 

OR 

HUMAN    CATHOLICISM. 


THE     WESTERN     REPUBLIC, 


A    SERIAL. 


IRELAND. 

Lascia  dir  le  gbnti. 

[That  dense  population  in  extreme  distress  inhabited  an  island  where  there 
was  an  Established  Church  which  was  not  their  Church,  and  a  territorial 
aristocracy,  the  richest  of  whom  lived  in  distant  capitals.  Thus  they  had  a 
starving  population,  an  absentee  aristocracy,  and  an  alien  church;  and,  in 
addition,  the  weakest  executive  in  the  world.  That  was  the  Irish  question. 
Well  then,  what  would  honourable  gentleman  say  if  they  were  reading  of  a 
country  in  that  position  ?  They  would  say  at  once,  the  remedy  is  revolution. 
But  the  Irish  could  not  have  a  revolution  ;  and  why  ?  Because  Ireland  was 
connected  with  another  and  a  more  powerful  country.  Then  what  was  the 
consequence  ?  The  connection  with  England  thus  became  the  cause  of  the 
present  state  of  Ireland.  If  the  connection  with  England  prevented  a  revolution, 
and  a  revolution  was  the  only  remedy,  England  logically  was  in  the  odious 
position  of  being  the  cause  of  all  the  misery  in  Ireland.  What,  then,  was  the 
duty  of  an  English  Minister  ?  To  effect  by  his  policy  all  those  changes  which 
a  revolution  would  do  by  force.  That  was  the  Irish  question  in  its  integrity. 
The  moment  they  had  a  strong  executive,  a  just  administration,  and  ecclesiastical 
equality,  they  would  have  order  in  Ireland,  and  the  improvement  of  the  physical 
condition  of  the  people  would  follow. — Extract  from  Mr.  D' Israeli's  Speech  in 
1844,  as  given  in  Lord  Russell's  Letter  to  the  Rt.  Hon.  C.  Fortescue,  Af.P.] 

• 

I  requote  this  passage,  quoted  in  a  pamphlet  entitled 
Ireland  which  I  published  in  1868,  as  an  useful  introduction 
to  what  follows,  as  it  places  us  at  once  in  the  very  heart  of 
the  matter.  One  material  change  has  been  effected  since  the 
above  date ;  ecclesiastical  equality  has  been  given.  The 
grievance  of  the  alien  church  has  been  removed.     With  this 
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exception  the  words  are  as  applicable  now  as  in  1844,  or  in 
1868. 

For,  old  and  yet  ever  new,  the  Irish  difficulty  is  again 
upon  us  in  its  full  intensity.     The  disestablishment  of  the 
Irish  Protestant  Church  and  the  Land  Act  of  1870,  which  to 
many  seemed  a  final  settlement,  are  shown  to  have  been 
ineffectual,  as  it  might  have  been  foreseen,  as  it  was  foreseen, 
that  they  would  be.   The  gain  from  the  former  Act  is  evident. 
It  takes  away  a  complication  and  so  leaves  the  true  issue 
more  distinct.     There   has   been   also  gain  from   the   land 
legislation,  but  the  principal  advantage  derived  from  it  is 
indirect.     More   active   treatment   is  proved,   by  the  com- 
parative inefficiency  of  that  legislation,  to  be  necessary. 

I  may  remark  that  had  the  treatment  of  the  Irish  Church 
been  more  drastic,  more  consonant  with  principle,  a  greater 
progress  might  have  been  made  in  regard  to  the  land.  The 
funds  of  that  intrusive  and  unjust  institution  should  have 
been,  with  due  regard  to  vested  interests,  applied  in  aid  of  a 
wise  handling  of  the  land  question,  such  for  instance  as  that 
proposed  by  Mr.  Bright. 

Be  this  as  it  may,  the  land  question  is  still  open,  and  to 
its  settlement  will  be  directed  the  efforts  of  our  statesmen.  I 
shall  not  touch  it  here  in  any  of  its  details,  for  I  think,  as  a 
whole  even,  it  is  subordinate  to  other  considerations.  Whilst 
a  wise  and  bold  measure  of  change  might  do  much  as  a 
palliative  and  procure  a  healthier  atmosphere  for  the  dis- 
cussion of  further  advance,  I  conceive  the  time  to  be  past,  if 
there  ever  was  such  a  time  since  the  Revolution  of  1688,  when 
any  particular  measure  of  reform  could  satisfy  the  require- 
ments of  the  Irish  nation.  There  has  been  an  instinctive 
consciousness  of  this  fact  underlying  all  the  more  recent 
relations  of  the  two  countries,  betraying  itself  from  time  to 
time  in  the  deliberate  as  well  as  in  the  more  impatient  utter- 
ances of  our  public  men  and  writers,  and  forming  the  ultimate 
impulsion  of  the  successive  leaders  of  the  Irish  nation. 

The  strong  political  discontent,  which  now  confronts  the 
English  Government,  derives  support  and  energy,  but  not  its 
origin,  from  the  physical  distress  which  is  recognised  as 
existing.  As  time  passes,  that  discontent  assumes  more 
definite  shape,  and  reveals  more  plainly  its  true  source.     It 
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presents  itself  under  two  aspects,  the  inter-connection  of 
which  is  easily  seen.  It  is  at  once  social  and  political.  It 
aims,  that  is,  at  a  very  great  change  in  the  existing  order  of 
society.  It  aims  also  at  national  independence  in  some 
adequate  form.  And  as  its  character  and  aims,  so  its  origin 
is  twofold.  As  social,  its  root  is  in  the  hereditary,  deep- 
seated,  and  growing  dislike  to  the  exceptional  land  system  of 
England  which  has  been  forced  upon  Ireland.  As  political, 
it  arises,  no  doubt,  primarily  from  the  patent  evils  which  the 
dependence  on  a  stronger  power  has  occasioned  and  occasions, 
but  it  is  also  an  outcome  of  the  wholesome  craving  for  a 
separate  state  life,  which,  in  spite  of  existing  counteractions, 
is  the  permanent  characteristic  of  European  political  order, 
distinctly  traceable  in  all  the  great  Western  nations — both 
historically  and  actually. 

The  connection  of  the  two  aspects  above  given,  and  of  the 
two  demands  which  correspond  to  them,  lies  directly  herein, 
that,  without  a  large  amount  of  national  independence,  the 
social  changes  which  are  desired  are  unattainable ;  the  efforts 
made  to  attain  them  seem  in  the  immediate  future  useless ; 
they  are  a  hope  ever  anew  deferred.  For  a  settlement  of  the 
land  question  of  Ireland  in  accordance  with  the  actual  demand 
must  re-act  on  Great  Britain ;  and  the  territorial  aristocracy 
of  Great  Britian  is  not  slow  to  see  that  this  is  so.  It  is  not 
the  Irish  only  who  are  a  dislanded  and  '  dishorned  '  nation, 
but  the  English,  Welsh,  and  Scotch ;  and  the  wiser  the 
scheme  propounded  for  securing  the  end  to  be  kept  in  view, 
viz.,  'the  remarrying  the  land  of  Ireland  to  the  people  of 
Ireland/  the  more  certain  is  it  to  tell  on  the  other  three 
home  constituents  of  our  composite  Empire. 

Deep  in  the  very  constitution — the  aristocratical  constitu- 
tion— of  the  English  Government  lies  then  the  real  Irish 
difficulty.  This  is  true  historically — it  is  true  also  in  practical 
politics ;  and  when,  to  enable  them  to  deal  with  it,  the  Irish 
seek  for  autonomy  (the  word  is  manifestly  as  applicable  here 
as  in  Bulgaria  or  Roumelia),  there  comes  in  the  one  great 
national  prejudice,  fundamental  and  most  powerful,  that, 
come  what  may,  Ireland  must  remain  in  her  present  connec- 
tion with  England,  an  integral  part  of  the  Empire,  not  a  self- 
existent  nation.     No  English  Government  will  venture  in 
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face  of  this  prejudice  to  propose  repeal.  All  Irish  statesmen 
who  see  the  necessity  of  repeal  must  use  language  and  avow 
ends  which  are  open  to  the  charge  of  sedition. 

Hence  the  relations  of  the  two  countries — I  might  say  of 
the  two  Governments,  the  informal  Irish  and  the  highly 
organized  central  Government — are  under  these  conditions 
very  difficult.  For  any  English  ministry,  with  the  best  inten- 
tions— and  I  do  not  believe  that  the  responsible  statesmen  of 
either  party  have  of  late  had  other  than  good  intentions — and 
with  the -clearest  insight  which  can  conceivably  co-exist  with 
the  above-mentioned  national  prejudice,  will  yet  possibly 
find  itself  unable  to  carry  the  measures  which  it  may  deem 
advisable ;  whilst  the  Irish  statesmen  who  see  that  national 
self-existence  is  the  ultimate  goal  of  their  exertions,  must  feel 
that  they  are  face  to  face  with  a  resistance  against  which  all 
the  ordinary  methods  of  political  influence  break  without 
effect.  On  both  sides,  the  greater  the  insight  the  less  would 
seem  the  hope. 

Where  is  the  exit  from  this  political  blind  alley,  all 
violence  being  set  aside,  and  only  such  measures  advocated 
as  are  within  the  province  of  peaceful  statesmanship,  such 
statesmanship,  however,  being  conceived  capable  of  a  revo- 
lutionary vigour  ? 

The  spirit  of  coercion  is  abroad — of  violence,  that  is,  from 
the  side  of  the  established  Government.     To  their  honour, 
the  present   occupants    of    power   stem   as   yet   the   rising 
exasperation,  though  unfortunately  yielding  to  it  so  far  as  to 
institute  this  ill-advised  prosecution.     Be  the  result  of  that 
act  what  it  may,  it  is,  as  force  has  been  justly  said  to  be,  no 
remedy.    Have  we  not  seen — each  half  generation,  to  say  the 
least — these   coarser   means  applied,  and   a  temporary  lull 
secured ;   and,  the  pressure  removed,  as  with  our  Govern- 
ment it  cannot  but  be,  the  resurrection  of  the  spirit  which 
had   been   exorcised,   the   renewal   in   louder   tones   of   the 
previous  demands  ?     This  has  been  the  political  experience  of 
the  last  half  century — the  almost  exact  period  during  which 
even  the  intention  of  justice  on  the  part  of  England  can  be 
traced.     It  is  this  perpetual  recurrence  of  the  evil  which  is 
the  peculiar  opprobrium  of  our  statesmanship,  and  the  indica- 
tion of  the  true  direction  for  its  future  efforts. 

k  2 
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Less  than  ever  do  temporary  imperfect  remedies  hold  out 
any  prospect  of  advantage.  For  of  late  years,  there  has 
been  introduced  an  additional  complication — many  additional 
complications,  I  might  truly  say.  Three  I  will  name.  First, 
the  greater  rapidity  of  communication  and  consequent 
increase  of  publicity.  The  whole  human  family  has  become 
more  highly  organic,  so  that  each  part's  suffering  is  more 
instantly  felt  by  the  other  parts.  Secondly,  and  in  part  as  a 
consequence,  the  influence  of  opinion  is  more  sensitively  felt, 
the  opinion  of  other  people  as  well  as  home  opinion.  Europe 
has  sought  to  make  this  influence  powerful  in  regard  to 
Turkey — but  it  is  a  motor  evidently  available  elsewhere  than  in 
Turkey,  and  the  proverbial  secular  mismanagement  of  Ireland 
is  brought  to  the  bar  of  national  judgments  in  the  Eastern 
and  Western  world,  in  Asia  no  less  than  in  Europe  and 
America.  Thirdly,  the  Irish  famine  has  left  our  statesmen  a 
legacy.  In  shortsighted  satisfaction,  we  exulted  over  the 
removal  by  emigration  of  a  large  proportion  of  the  Irish 
people.  So  the  then  Government  saw  with  pleasure  the  ex- 
patriation of  the  soldiers  of  Cromwell.  But  a  century  later 
and  the  recoil  came.  American  independence  was  in  no 
obscure  manner  connected  with  that  expatriation.  So,  but 
without  the  slow  lapse  of  a  century,  comes  the  punishment 
in  the  present  case.  The  Irish  in  America  are  a  constant 
stimulus  to  their  nation  which  will  leave  it  no  rest  till  it 
stands  free  and  its  own  mistress,  in  full  possession  of  itself, 
at  home  upon  its  land. 

I  write  as  an  Englishman,  from  the  standpoint  of  our 
national  duty,  appealing  to  the  higher  conscience  of  this 
nation,  to  its  sense  of  shame  for  past  misdeeds,  past  neglect, 
past  lukewarmness,  to  its  consciousness  that  the  effects  of  such 
a  past  can  only  be  slowly  cancelled,  to  all  the  latent  noble- 
ness which  I  believe  in,  and  which  duly  evoked  might  issue 
in  a  resolution  that,  cost  what  it  might  to  its  pride  or  its 
interest,  the  true  advantage  of  Ireland,  and  Ireland  only, 
should  be  the  rule  of  its  action. 

I  urge  no  special  measures.  I  confine  myself  to  the  more 
general,  comprehensive  issue.  It  is  for  the  Irish  people 
when  made  sui  juris,  master  of  its  own  destinies,  to  decide 
on  the  best  mode  of  its  agricultural  settlement.     It  is  to  the 
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making  it  sui  juris  that  I  direct  myself — to  the  gratification  of 
the  supremely  just  demand  that  Ireland  be  an  independent 
nation  with  full  self-control. 

That  for  a  time  there  remained  a  formal  dependence  on 
the  English  Crown,  a  connection  of  some  kind  or  other, 
would  be  indifferent,  if  the  completeness  of  independent  state 
existence,  the  essential  object,  were  secured.  All  must 
acknowledge  the  difficulty  of  the  intermediate  steps.  But 
with  an  avowal  of  readiness  to  accept  the  ulterior  end,  with 
an  avowal  of  the  determination  to  work  towards  such  end,  the 
intervening  stages  would  become  indefinitely  easier.  The 
order,  to  all  so  desirable,  would  be  more  certainly  attainable, 
disorder  having  lost  its  sole  temporary  justification  or 
palliation.  The  irritation  of  ultimate  denial  removed, 
temperate  discussion  of  the  best  form  of  outward  union,  or  of 
the  best  mode  of  effecting  separation,  becomes  possible. 
Mutual  conciliation  on  the  part  of  two  states  in  such  close 
juxtaposition  would  equally  in  the  present,  and  with  an  eye 
to  the  future,  be  the  dictate  of  good  sense,  and  the  further- 
ance of  the  interests  of  both,  in  the  fullest  signification  of  the 
term,  would  be  the  common  interest  of  both. 

The  task  is  :  to  reconstitute  a  state  with  whose  separate 
existence  and  self-growth  we  have  so  long  interfered,  without 
any  success  in  transforming  it  into  the  image  of  ourselves,  as 
has  been  desired.  It  is  a  task  which  is  being  undertaken 
elsewhere,  and  with  certainly  not  stronger  motives.  Its 
urgency  in  each  several  case  is  matter  for  consideration. 
When  the  actual  condition  is  tolerable,  such  condition  may 
well  endure  till  the  deeper  changes  have  been  wrought  from 
which  this  particular  change,  viz.,  the  restoration  of  political 
independence,  will  spring  as  a  perfectly  natural  consequence. 
In  Ireland,  the  condition  is  not  tolerable.  More  than  half  the 
nation,  I  take  the  cautious  estimate  of  a  very  moderate  states- 
man, idolizes  the  man  who  is  demanding  a  new  state  of  things. 
In  Ireland  we  have  but  one  choice, — are  we  not  becoming 
convinced  of  it, — the  choice  between  a  revolution  effected 
peacefully  and  one  accompanied  by  violence.  No  doubt  we 
may  tide  over  this  particular  explosion  as  we  have  tided  over 
others,  but  if  we  read  aright  the  facts  of  the  case  in  all  their 
integrity,  we  may  be  sure  that  it  will  return  upon  us.     The 
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tenacious  memory  of  the  Irish  people,  daily  evidenced  to  the 
most  inattentive,  their  geographical  position,  the  circum- 
stances of  the  whole  political  world  in  which  we  are  living, 
all  the  doctrines  which  are  current,  the  vague  doctrine  of 
nationality  co-operating  here  with  the  determinate  doctrine  of 
the  state  as  conceived  by  a  sound  political  philosophy,  all 
point  to  the  conclusion,  that,  sooner  or  later,  the  solution  I 
am  advocating  must  be  adopted,  and  if  so,  why  not  at  once, 
with  all  due  deliberateness  and  precaution  ? 

The  empire  of  England  is  of  most  composite  order,  an 
aggregate  of  elements  which  have  not  been  as  yet,  nor  can 
ever  be,  welded  into  one  organic  whole.  This,  I  feel  sure,  is 
a  conviction  the  force  of  which  grows  daily,  as  the  result  of 
our  dominant  philosophical  thought,  and  of  the  practical 
experience  of  our  better  statesmen.  We  are,  however, 
appealed  to,  and  the  language  goes  home  to  the  vast  majority 
as  yet  of  both  parties,  not  to  be  inferior  to  our  forefathers 
who  won  that  empire,  to  defend  it,  and  to  hand  it  on  with  all 
that  it  involves  as  a  great  inheritance  to  our  children. 
Variously  interpreted  by  different  minds,  this  is  the  general 
substance  of  the  appeals  to  which  we  have  been  accustomed. 

I  will  enter  on  no  criticism,  confine  myself  to  no  mere 
negation  of  the  prevailing  form  of  Imperialism.  I  put  forward 
quite  a  different  form,  one  assuredly  of  not  less  noble 
aspiration,  nor  making  less  demand  on  our  intellect  and 
morality.  Not  unmindful  of  the  past,  whilst  we  would  rise 
superior  to  it,  we  should  bend  ourselves  to  the  work  of 
repairing  what  has  been  wrong  in  it,  supplying  its  deficiencies 
where  it  has  been  weak ;  not  exerting  a  merely  defensive 
energy,  but  the  higher  energy  of  reconstruction,  of  creation, 
of  organizing  within  the  limits  which  we  have  reached  a  new 
and  better  order.  Not,  then,  any  longer  as  the  centre  of  an 
oppressive  system, — oppressive  in  some  cases  as  regards  its 
parts,  in  others,  as  regards  other  nations, — oppressive,  that 
is,  within  itself,  and  in  proportion  to  its  success  tending  to 
be  oppressive  without, — but  as  the  free  originator  of  a  new 
life  for  a  number  of  independent  states,  should  the  England 
of  the  present  and  succeeding  generations  at  once  atone  for, 
and  justify,  its  glorious  but  chequered  antecedents. 

More  immediately,  and  especially,  is  it  desirable  that  this 
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should  be  done  for  Ireland,  and  the  first  condition  of  its 
doing  is  that,  as  a  people,  we  renounce  all  determination  to 
hold  Ireland  against  her  will — a  most  difficult  act  of  self- 
renunciation,  but  one  that,  if  accomplished,  is  full  of 
promise. 

One  serious  objection  will  be  urged.     It  is  a  matter  of 
self-defence  to  us  to  hold  Ireland.     Independent,  she  is  a 
danger.     I  should  not  accept  this  contingent  danger  as  a 
sufficient  dissuasive.     But  neither  do  I  think  that  there  is 
any  real  danger.     Independent  of  England,  and  independent 
on  the  hypothesis  of  her  being  so  by  the  aid  of  England,  why 
should  Ireland  be  hostile  to  England  ?     Why  should  she,  in 
the  second  place,  invite  a  foreign  power  to  make  her  the 
basis  of  its  operations,  and  if  seized  against  her  will  what 
value  would  there  be  in  her  as  such  basis?     What  power 
again  is  there  into  which,  if  her  own  mistress,  she  would  be 
willing,  given  all  her  past  history  and  character,  to  incorpor- 
ate herself?     It  is  impossible  to  shut  out  all  contingencies, 
but  within  the  bounds  of  moderate  prevision  is  there  really 
any  sufficient  danger  to  warrant  those  who  accept  this  ground 
for  her  retention  ?     I   add   that,  if  separate   from    England, 
there  would  cease  all  the  motives  for  other  nations  inter- 
fering with   her  which  are  connected   with   her  dependent 
position.     She  would  be  as  little  involved  in   any  English 
concerns  as  Switzerland ;  of  very  far  less  interest  to  England 
as  a  question   of  danger,  than  some   of  the   other   minor 
Continental  states.  Are  we  not,  in  our  feelings  and  reasonings 
on  this  head,  too  much  under  the  influence  of  older  political 
associations  and  ideas,  which  are  undergoing,  if  with  extreme 
slowness,  a  transformation,  and  adapting  themselves  to  the 
new  order  which  is  felt  to  be  appearing  on   the  horizon. 
Prudence  may  require  us  not  to  ignore  too  soon  the  old,  but 
political  wisdom  has  ever  consisted  in  a  due  apprehension  of 
the  new  which  is  being  brought  to  the  birth.     But,  as  I  said 
above,  the  possibility  of  ulterior  danger  would  not  weigh 
with   me  as   an  adequate  deterrent  from  the   policy  I  am 
advocating. 

That  there  are  grave  difficulties  in  the  state  of  Ireland 
itself  I  am  well  aware.  There  have  always  been  such  in  the 
way  of  great  changes.     The  establishment  of  the  Union  was 
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not  an  easy  task,  nor  the  means  by  which  it  was  effected 
delicate.  Bring  to  the  efforts  of  repeal  and  consequent  re- 
construction an  equal  energy,  and  the  obstacles  would  not  be 
found  insurmountable. 

In  our  government  all  resolves  itself  into  a  determination 
of  the  national  will  to  uphold  such  change  as  the  best 
deliberative  wisdom,  be  it  of  one  man  or  many,  may  think 
desirable.  All  resolves  itself  therefore  into  a  modification  of 
the  national  feeling  and  judgment.  To  this  end  each  in  his 
degree  may  contribute. 

It  were  no  mean  result  to  have  done  with  this  festering 
sore  in  our  national  existence,  which  weighs  upon  our  con- 
science and  enfeebles  our  action.  It  were  a  gain  of  a  high 
order  to  Humanity  to  have  restored  to  its  due  perfection  one 
of  her  immediate  organs.  I  say  restored,  for  the  time  was 
when  to  the  general  welfare  of  Europe  Ireland  largely 
contributed.  She  was  a  luminous  spot  in  a  darker  world. 
The  nation  which  through  its  statesmen  shall  make  her  the 
equal  of  others  in  a  world  which  has  become  brighter  will 
need  no  extrinsic  compensation  for  any  sacrifice. 

In  the  complex  organism  of  Humanity,  as  in  the  simpler 
organism  of  the  human  body,  all  members  suffer  when  one 
suffers.  The  more  perfect  each  is,  the  more  it  contributes  to 
the  welfare  of  its  adjacent  members  and  of  the  whole.  In  the 
past  the  rough  processes  of  state  unification  have  interfered 
with  the  unities  which  have  been  crowded  into  one  political 
bond,  and  there  has  been  a  consequent  blanching  of  the  parts 
and  diminution  of  their  separate  vitality.  This  may  have 
been  necessary.  Is  it  so  any  longer,  or  are  there  not  cases 
in  which  it  is  not  so,  in  which  the  counter-process  is 
indicated  ?  It  is  my  contention  that  Ireland  is  precisely  a 
case  of  this  kind,  a  case  for  the  revision,  in  the  interests  of 
Humanity,  of  an  unwholesome  union.  If,  rising  above  the 
bias  of  patriotism,  as  it  is  usually  understood,  we  place  our- 
selves at  the  standpoint  of  our  aims  and  obligations  as  men, 
we  shall  have  little  difficulty  in  arriving  at  this  conclusion, 
however  various  may  be  our  judgments  as  to  the  immediate 
means.  To  the  servants  of  Humanity  all  will  be  welcome 
that  enriches  and  beautifies  her  continuous  existence,  and  we 
can  hardly  question  that  it  would  be  enriched  and  beautified 
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by  the  re-integration  of  one  of  her  organs,  by  its  recovery  of 
its  own  life,  not,  it  may  be  feared,  without  considerable  pain, 
but  with  an  overbalance  of  ulterior  good.  In  this  spirit  the 
surrender  of  cherished  feelings  which  her  service  often 
involves,  the  progressive  effort  which  it  demands,  will  equally 
be  accepted.  Many  will  have  to  surrender  much  in  regard  to 
Ireland,  and  the  effort  of  her  reconstitution  will  be  great,  but 
our  past  imposes  both  upon  us,  and  in  the  acceptance  of 
this  inherited  combination  lie  at  once  our  duty  and  our 
wisdom, 

Richard  Congreve. 

17  Mecklenburgh  Square,  W.C. 

28  Frederic,  92  (1  December ',  1880). 


P.S. — It  is  clear  that  repressive  measures  will  be  proposed 
when  Parliament  meets.     All  will  depend  on  their  character 
and  accompaniments.    Order  and  coercion  are  different  ideas, 
and  the  firm  maintenance  of  order,  in  its  due  measure,  will 
be  easy  in  proportion  as  it  is  kept  distinct  from  all  admixture 
of  political  compression,  in  proportion,  that  is,  as  it  has  no 
taste  of  the  permanence  of  English  rule  and  Irish  dependence ; 
in  a  word,  in  proportion  as  it  is  order  pure  that  is  the  aim.  It 
needs  no  prophetic  power  to  foresee  that  whilst  those  other 
ideas  are   dominant   there   will   be   war    between   the   two 
countries,  not  peace  ;  war  in  one  form  or  another.     Whilst 
the  Austrians  held  Italy  we  could  accept  and  admire  the 
social  interdict  enforced  against  them  by  the  Italians.     Why 
should  we  not  allow  for  a  similar  social  interdict  aimed  at  our 
own  intolerable  supremacy — intolerable  to  the  Irish,  I  mean. 
It  is  the  only  form  of  war  left  to  a  people  held  down  by 
superior  strength,  a  tenure  of  Ireland  which  wfould  be  as 
repulsive  to  us  as  to  the  Irish  were  we  true  to  our  history  and 
professions.     Yet  even  moderate  men  like  Mr.  Shaw-Lefevre 
tell  us  that  the   primary  consideration  is  the  upholding  of 
the  Queen's  Government — which  means,  can  mean,  nothing 
but  the  absolute  denial  of  the  Irish  wish  for  national  in- 
dependence.  The  outlook  must  be  gloomy  with  such  teaching 
in  the  ascendant. 
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IN  MEMORIAM  DWARKA   NATH  MITTER. 

Giudicc  gen  til... 
Nullo  bel  salutar  tra  noi  si  tacque. 

It  is  not  a  biography  that  I  offer,  but  a  tribute  to  a 
memory  : — and  the  time  is  appropriate,  for  it  is  the  seventh 
anniversary  of  Dwarka  Nath  Mitter's  death. 

He  died  near  Calcutta,  February  25,  1874,  young,  a  little 
under  fortv :  it  seems  it  is  difficult  with  Hindoos  to  fix  the 
exact  age.  He  was  of  humble  origin,  '  of  the  writer  class,  a 
semi-Brahminical  class,  partly  sacerdotal  and  partly  com- 
mercial/ His  student  life  was  brilliant.  He  was  poor,  and 
had  to  work  hard  to  advance  himself  in  life.  He  chose  law 
as  his  profession,  and  soon  became  very  distinguished. 
According  to  an  impartial  testimony,  he  was  among  the  first 
of  the  manv  verv  able  men  of  the  native  bar.  He  had  to 
plead  in  most  important  cases,  amongst  others  in  the  great 
rent  case,  the  decision  in  which  he  was  mainly  instrumental 
in  procuring.  *  The  substance  of  it  was  that  the  political 
economy  foundation  of  rent  was  abandoned,  and  extensive 
privileges,  limiting  the  enhancement  of  rent,  were  secured  to 
large  classes  of  ryots  by  the  precedent.  This  anti-enhancement 
movement  on  the  part  of  the  ryots  was  the  last  vestige  of  the 
Indigo  disturbance,  and  is  part  of  the  great  upheaval  still 
going  on.     The  case  was  fought  gratuitously  by  Dwarka 
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Nath  Mitter,  for  the  class  for  whom  he  pleaded  was  unable  to 
pay  anything,  even  of  his  expenses.'  This  was  no  exception. 
'He  was  always  ready  to  support  the  cause  of  the  poor/ 
says  Mr.  Justice  Jackson;  'many  times,  I  know  from  my 
own  experience,  without  a  fee.'  In  due  time  he  became 
judge  of  the  High  Court,  at  an  early  age,  almost  by  acclama- 
tion; and  his  death,  about  six  years  after  his  judgeship,  was 
felt  as  a  general  loss,  and  was  acknowledged  as  such  by  the 
English  Government  not  less  than  by  his  own  community. 
The  testimony  of  his  colleagues  to  his  merits  was  emphatic. 
I  quote  it  as  expressed  by  Mr.  Justice  Jackson.  '  His  career 
and  conduct  as  a  judge  have,  I  may  venture  to  say,  amply 
justified  the  choice  of  Her  Majesty's  Government,  and  the 
expectations  entertained  of  him.  His  extensive  acquirements, 
varied  learning,  and  rapid  perception, — his  keen  discrimina- 
tion, his  retentive  memory,  his  clear  good  sense,  and  his 
instinctive  love  of  justice,  made  him  a  most  valuable  colleague, 
and  one  with  whom  it  was  a  real  pleasure  to  share  the 
labours  of  the  Bench. 

'Amongst  his  more  brilliant,  though  less  important, 
qualities  was  his  surprising  command  of  the  English 
language ;  the  readiness,  precision,  and  force  with  which  he 
used  that  language  are  not  usual  even  among  those  who 
speak  it  as  their  mother  tongue,  and  were  the  theme  of  con- 
stant admiration.  I  may  add,  never  was  there  a  man  whose 
performance  of  his  public  duty,  and  whose  official  conduct, 
was  less  tinctured  by  class  feelings,  sectarian  influences,  or 
social  prejudices  than  our  lamented  colleague. 

'  As  regards  my  deceased  colleague's  private  character,  I 
may  add  that  it  is  only  a  fitting  complement  to  his  public 
character;  his  amiability,  his  generosity  and  independence 
of  character  were  known  to  everybody,  and  that  very  quality 
which  perhaps  marred  to  some  extent  his  completeness  as  a 
judge — I  mean  the  great  earnestness  and  almost  vehemence 
of  his  convictions — only  added  to  the  charm  of  his  character 
in  private  life.  He  had  that  eagerness  which  proceeds  from 
strong  convictions,  joined  with  perfect  frankness  and  fearless- 
ness of  character.' 

One  can  understand  that  a  native  judge — Hindoo  by 
origin,  and  with  all  the  feelings  of  the  Hindoo,  and  not  blind 
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to  the  defects  of  the  English  administration — would,  on  great 
questions  affecting  the  welfare  of  his  countrymen,  at  times 
throw  into  his  decisions  and  language  something  more  of 
feeling,  less  impassivity,  than  would  appear  right  to  English 
judges  without  the  same  keen  sympathy.  Be  this  as  it  may, 
the  general  testimony  above  given  is  corroborated  by  all  who 
have  spoken  of  him.  All  bear  testimony  to  his  remembering 
his  origin  and  its  claims,  to  his  faithfulness  to  his  family,  and 
his  generosity  to  the  poor,  to  his  great  liberality  in  regard 
to  public  institutions,  to  a  beautiful  life  of  singular  complete- 
ness. 

More  I  need  not  say  on  it.  Our  special  interest  in  him  lies 
in  his  opinions.  He  was,  and  is  known  to  have  been,  a 
disciple  of  Auguste  Comte.  '  It  is  gratifying  to  see  the  native 
papers  all  announcing  Dwarka's  Positivism,  and  that  with 
respect.  The  carping  by  the  Mirror,  the  Theist  paper  of 
Keshub  Chunder  Sen,  brings  out  this  fact  the  more  strongly. 
On  the  other  hand,  it  is  characteristic  that  the  English  news- 
papers should,  with  one  casual  exception,  all  ignore  the 
circumstance.'  It  may  be  of  interest  to  state  how  he  came  to 
this  result.  Like  the  majority  of  his  countrymen  who  are 
subject  to  the  influences  of  the  English  instruction  given  in 
India,  he  was  early  emancipated  from  the  belief  of  his  fore- 
fathers. This  effect  of  the  system  everybody  must  allow  to 
be  of  very  doubtful  good.  The  earlier  faith  gone,  a  state  of 
pure  scepticism  remains  ;  the  Hindoos  are  freed,  that  is,  from 
the  restraints  of  the  religion  of  their  youth  without  coming 
under  those  of  the  religion  of  their  conquerors.  When  in 
this  state,  Dwarka  Nath  Mitter  accidentally  placed  his 
hand,  in  a  friend's  library,  upon  the  Catechism  of  Positive 
Religion,  and  on  asking  the  friend  his  opinion  of  the  book, 
the  friend  spoke  disparagingly  of  it,  indeed  rather  cynically, 
but  Dwarka  was  not  quite  satisfied  with  the  judgment,  and 
asked  to  be  allowed  to  study  the  work,  and  judge  for  himself. 
His  perusal  led  to  a  different  conclusion  and  to  a  deeper 
study  of  the  system  of  which  that  work  is  the  summary. 
One  of  his  countrymen  speaks  of  the  impression  it  produced 
upon  him  as  having  been  very  distinct,  of  its  having  changed 
the  whole  of  his  convictions,  and  given  a  fresh  impulse  to  his 
whole  character,  leading  him  to  certain  fixed  principles  in  the 
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place  of  his  scepticism.     Throughout  his   life,   after  that 

period,  he  continued  faithfully  to  adhere  to  the  doctrines  of 

the  Positive  Religion,  a  student  of  the  writings  of  Comte, 

and  he  carried  his  studies  beyond  those  writings  over  the 

whole  range  indicated  as  desirable  for  the  right  cultivation 

of  the  intellect.     He   had,  I  believe,  collected  nearly  the 

whole  of  the  Positivist  library.     The  system,  in  fact,  was 

that  in  which  he  believed,  and  which  guided  him  in  all  his 

political  and  social  speculations. 

I  remember  that  in  one  of  his  letters  during  the  Franco- 
Prussian  War  he  said  to  me  he  had  been  completely  shaken 
for  a  time  by  that  convulsion  of  European  order  which  seemed 
to  threaten  such  grave  consequences,  but  that  he  had  induced 
himself  to  read  carefully  through  what  he  had  before  read, 
the  '  Positive  Politics '  of  Comte,  and  that  he  had  from 
that  reading  gathered  fresh  strength  of  conviction  and  greater 
calmness  of  mind.  From  that  time  forward  he  was  never 
shaken  in  his  belief,  and  though  he  died  early  by  a  lingering 
and  painful  death,  he  died  fully  convinced  of  the  truth  of  the 
new  religion.  '  Remember,'  he  said  to  Mr.  Geddes  when 
he  last  saw  him,  '  remember  that  I  die  a  Positivist.' 

4  He  died  a  staunch  Positivist,  entertaining  certainly  a 
respect  for  Hinduism,  as  became  a  Positivist,  but  himself  a 
follower  of  the  Religion  of  Humanity.'  From  this  respect 
for  his  country's  religion,  he  acquiesced  in  the  Hindoo  cere- 
monial with  regard  to  his  funeral  rites,  and  that  in  accordance 
with  all  his  convictions.  When  he  ceased  to  be  a  sceptic, 
when  he  adopted  the  Positivist  faith,  he  re-examined  his 
whole  religious  position  and  studied  the  traditions  of  his 
forefathers  to  see  what  there  was  in  them  that  was  good  and 
valuable.  He  took  up  a  tolerant  and  patient  attitude,  wishing 
gradually  to  modify  Hinduism — to  guide  it,  not  abruptly 
destroy  it.  So,  while  not  concealing  his  opinions,  whilst 
gathering  round  him  people  who  agreed  with  him,  he  respected 
in  his  family  relations  the  Brahminical  religion  in  which  he 
was  born.  His  whole  domestic  life  seems  to  have  been 
ordered  upon  these  principles.  He  retained,  I  may  mention, 
the  supremacy  of  his  mother  in  the  family,  though  himself 
married  and  with  children.  In  dying  he  was  quite  open.  The 
language   he  used  shows  this,   and    he    spoke  with   great 
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warmth,  placing  both  his  hands  in  those  of  Mr.  Geddes. 
Concession  on  a  point  of  form  was  under  these  conditions 
but  an  act  of  just  conciliation. 

I  speak  of  this  because  it  is  the  only  point  upon  which 
his  conduct  has  been  impugned.  He  was  adverse  to  any 
theological  modification  of  the  faith  which  wc  know  as 
Brahminical ;  he  was  hostile,  that  is  to  say,  to  that  peculiar 
form  of  it  which  is  known  by  the  name  of  the  Brahmo  Somaj. 
He  was  hostile  also  to  Islam.  He  thought  it  wiser  to  keep 
the  Polytheism  of  the  Hindoo  and  to  groove  into  it  the 
higher  faith  of  the  future  without  any  halt  in  Monotheism, 
Christian,  Islamic,  or  the  peculiar  form  above-mentioned. 
Much  trouble  would  thus  be  spared  his  countrymen.  One 
of  his  longest  letters  to  me  was  occupied  with  a  searching 
and  unfavourable  analysis  of  the  last  peculiar  form  of  Theism. 

The  same  moderation  characterised  his  political  opinions. 
He  accepted  the  conception  of  Comte,  that  the  East  waits 
for  the  West.  Though  fully  alive  to  the  evils  of  the  con- 
quest and  of  our  intrusive  administration  of  India,  he 
accepted  the  fact  as  the  basis  for  future  effort.  In  the  sense 
of  religious  union  he  overcame  his  objections  to  the  English 
rule,  and  connected  himself  with  the  Positivist  community 
through  its  English  disciples.  My  own  acquaintance  with 
him  was  but  by  letter.  He  wrote  at  rather  long  intervals, 
but  at  great  length  and  fulness,  with  openness  and  friendli- 
ness, explaining  his  position  as  far  as  concerned  his  belief ; 
moreover,  with  great  mastery  of  the  religion  he  had  adopted, 
and  in  the  clearest  and  most  vigorous  English. 

He  had  hoped  to  come  to  Europe  when  circumstances 
should  allow  it,  with  the  special  object  of  making  a  pilgrim- 
age to  Paris  to  visit  Auguste  Comte's  dwelling  and  tomb,  as 
one  who  cherished  the  deepest  reverence  for  his  great  teacher's 
memory. 

For  all  who  share  our  faith  it  is  naturally  an  object  of 
interest  that  at  this  early  period  of  its  existence  we  should 
have  had  a  convert  and  adherent  of  this  stamp  and  calibre, 
a  man  of  thorough  intellectual  competence  as  well  as  high 
moral  excellence,  trained  in  the  literature  of  the  West  and 
European  learning,  familiar  with  Western  ideas,  familiar  also, 
by  the  fact  of  his  birth,  with  Eastern  ideas  and  Brahminical 
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conceptions.  It  is  very  rarely  indeed — if  it  has  ever  occurred 
—that  such  an  one  has  adopted  a  religious  system  derived 
from  the  West.  I  am  not  prepared  to  say  that  it  has  never 
occurred,  but  I  am  prepared  to  say  that  it  is  extremely  rare 
for  either  Catholics  or  Protestants  to  have  gained  the  adhe- 
sion of  such  a  man ;  and  it  is  with  a  legitimate  satisfaction 
therefore  that  the  Positivist  enrols  among  the  early  disciples 
of  his  faith  one  who  stands  in  so  marked  a  position.  He  is 
not  the  only  Hindoo  who  has  joined  us,  but  he  is  by  far  the 
best  known,  the  most  regarded  by  his  countrymen,  and  it  is 
for  us  of  the  West,  his  fellow  disciples,  to  give  due  honour 
to  the  memory  of  a  man  whose  adhesion  is  a  guarantee  to  us 
of  future  growth,  an  omen  of  progress,  in  the  force  of  a  noble 
example. 

It  is  with  the  object  of  familiarising  the  members  of  our 
body  with  his  name,  that  I  print  this  slight  notice.  We 
associate  that  name  with  our  movement  and  its  worship  by  a 
memorial  tablet  in  our  Church,  the  first  outward  mark  of 
the  union  between  East  and  West  which  the  Religion  of 
Humanity  alone  is  competent  to  institute. 

17  Mecklenburgh  Square,  London,  W.C. 
28  Homer,  93  (25  February,  1881). 

(x.)  The  simple  commemorative  tablet  bears  this  inscription  : — 

DWARKA   NATH    MlTTER. 

1832—1874. 

Primipilo  della  santa  milizia 
Nell'  Oriente. 

(2.)  Where  there  are  inverted  commas  in  the  above  paper  not  otherwise 
explained,  they  indicate  that  the  words  are  Mr.  Geddes'. 

(3.)  I  reprint  the  letter  which,  at  the  time  of  his  death,  I  sent  to  the  Editor 
of  the  Bengalee  newspaper,  Calcutta. 

Sir, — You  will  perhaps  find  space  for  a  few  lines  as  a 
tribute  to  the  Honourable  Dwarka  Nath  Mitter,  from  one 
who  feels  real  pain  at  his  loss,  and  who  has  a  certain  claim 
to  speak  from  the  relations  which  had  for  some  time  existed 
between  him  and  the  deceased. 

More  fortunate  than  I,  some  of  my  family  knew  him 
personally.  To  me  he  was  known  only  by  a  correspondence 
which  extends  with  long  intervals  over  the  last  six  years. 
He  was  a  full  but  not  a  frequent  writer.     I  had  cherished,  as 
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he  had,  the  hope  that  we  might  meet  some  day  in  Europe, 
but  it  was  a  hope  not  to  be  realised. 

His  letters,  the  accounts  of  those  of  my  family  who 
knew  him,  the  praises  given  him  by  his  colleagues  and  his 
countrymen,  all  are  in  singular  harmony  as  to  his  intellectual 
capacity  and  the  simple  nobleness  of  his  moral  character. 
It  is  not  for  me  to  enlarge  on  this  topic.  If  I  speak  of  it, 
it  is  to  show  that  I  appreciate  the  language  in  which  you 
deplore  his  loss. 

I  deplore  it  on  the  same  grounds  as  you  do,  but 
also  on  others  which  you,  as  you  have  shown,  can  respect 
without  sharing.  I  regret  in  him  the  first  Eastern  disciple 
of  the  Religion  of  Humanity,  his  acceptance  of  which  was 
complete,  his  persistence  in  which  in  presence  of  death  was 
unshaken.  I  die  a  Positivist,  was  his  earnest — eager  affirma- 
tion to  Mr.  Geddes.  It  is  but  fitting  that  in  the  name  of 
his  Western  co-religionists  I  express  the  sorrow  we  feel  at 
losing  him,  and  that  by  a  public  recognition  we  do  what  we 
can  to  honour  as  it  deserves  his  noble  initiative. 

His  premature  death  darkens  the  prospect,  but  it  can- 
not wrest  from  us  the  advantage  of  his  example.  That  a 
Hindoo  of  such  acknowledged  competence  from  both  points 
of  view,  competence  of  intellect  as  of  heart,  should  have 
found  satisfaction  in  the  new  Religion,  is  an  evidence  not 
without  its  weight  in  favour  of  the  universality  of  that  faith. 

There  is  one  point  connected  with  his  adhesion  which  I 
will  but  mention  as  a  valuable  sign  of  its  soundness.  It 
revived  in  him  a  just  respect  for  the  great  religious 
system  of  his  country  in  its  true  form,  whereas  he  had  pre- 
viously been  sceptical  and  adverse  to  all  religious  systems. 
The  transition  from  the  theological  belief  of  the  East  to  the 
human  must  be  long  and  difficult,  and  will  demand  from  the 
earnest  disciples  of  Humanity  a  very  large  exercise  of  all 
their  powers  of  conciliation.  The  first  condition  of  such  a 
conciliation  is  a  just  respect  for  the  ancestral  ideas.  Where 
there  is  this  spirit,  great  concession  may  be  made  without 
involving  anything  that  is  unworthy. 

One  of  Bengal's  noblest  sons  has  died  the  disciple  of  a 
new  and  human  faith.  Will  none  follow  the  example  he  set 
in  adopting  it,  fill  the  gap  he  has  left  and  re-form  the  bond 
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which  his  life  had  created  between  the  East  and  the  West  ? 
What  satisfied  one  so  competent  can  surely  not  be  beneath 
the  examination  of  others. 

But  I  forbear.  My  object  was  to  honour  the  dead  and 
offer  all  I  can  to  his  memory,  the  full  recognition  of  the  value 
of  his  adhesion,  the  sorrowful  expression  of  my  affectionate 
admiration. 

Believe  me,  Sir,  yours  respectfully, 

Richard  Congreve. 

17  Mecklenburgh  Square,  London,  W.C. 
22  Archimedes,  86  (16  April,  1874.) 
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IN  MEMORIAM  DR.  ARTHUR  C.  BURNELL* 

Dr.  Burnell  died  at  the  age  of  42,  just  at  the  age  of 
maturity,  bearing  with  him  to  the  grave  a  rich  store  of 
learning,  the  acquisition  of  many  years  of  unresting  labour. 
The  story  of  his  life  is  a  simple  one,  and  need  not  here  be 
given  in  detail.  Born  in  1840,  he  went  to  India  in  i860  ;  at 
the  age,  consequently,  of  20,  before  the  period  of  manhood 
proper.  For  20  years  he  was  in  service  in  the  East,  on  the 
Malabar  coast,  in  Java,  and  the  Madras  Presidency.  He 
paid  at  intervals  short  visits  to  Europe.  In  1868-69  he  spent 
a  year  in  Arabia  and  Egypt.  In  1879  we  here  had  the 
opportunity  of  making  acquaintance  with  him  personally. 
Several  will  remember  the  evening  on  which  he  joined  our 
social  meeting  in  this  room,  and  the  pleasure  of  his  lively 
conversation,  so  full  of  instruction.  By  letter  my  intercourse 
with  him  had  begun  in  1878,  and  continued  till  the  end  of 
July  in  the  current  year. 


*  This  Paper  is  the  substance  of  a  Funeral  Address  delivered  at  the  Church 
of  Humanity  (Positivist  School),  Sunday,  November  12,  1882,  a  month  after 
his  death. 
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The  visit  in  1879  was  mainly  on  account  of  his  health, 
and  he  found  that  it  did  him  little  good,  rather  the  contrary. 
He  returned,  but  for  a  short  time.  In  1880  he  was  ordered 
home,  in  a  state  of  extreme  prostration,  on  a  two  years'  sick 
leave.  His  health  had  given  way  completely  under  the 
strain  of  overwork.  He  tried  Karlsbad  for  a  time  with 
success;  but  an  attack  of  pneumonia  nearly  proved  fatal. 
He  was  taken  to  San  Remo,  where  he  spent  the  winter  with 
such  real  benefit  that  he  purchased  a  house,  and  returned  for 
the  following  winter.  In  the  summer  of  1881  he  was  in 
London,  and  we  saw  him  more  than  once.  •  He  was  present 
at  the  religious  marriage  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Nicholson,  as  a  very 
old  friend  of  Mr.  Nicholson. 

This  year  he  came  over  for  the  summer.  He  was  much 
shaken  by  his  mother's  death,  and  the  unfavourable  weather 
told  upon  him.  He  took  cold,  and  his  old  enemy,  the 
Karlsbad  pneumonia,  attacked  him  again,  and  he  had  not 
strength  to  get  over  the  attack.  On  the  29th  September  he 
speaks  of  himself  as  hardly  able  to  see  or  write.  He  died 
October  12th. 

Some  extracts  from  his  letters  will  give  us  the  best  idea 
of  what  his  life  was,  as  also  of  the  nature  and  extent  of  his 
work. 

(1.)  '  I  first  came  to  India  in  i860,'  he  writes  in  1878, 
'  and  as  circumstances  early  turned  my  attention  to  philology 
I  have  since  been  mostly  occupied  in  editing  Sanskrit  (Vedic) 
texts,  and  in  endeavours  to  search  out  and  preserve  the 
earlier  parts  of  the  South  Indian  literature,  which  if  not 
discovered  now  must  soon  be  lost  for  ever.  This  is  hardly  a 
Positivist  ideal  of  work,  but  I  have  a  conviction  that  it  should 
be  done,  and  that  the  early  history  of  India  should  not  be 
allowed  to  rest  on  the  insecure  foundations  which  are 
commonly  accepted.  The  process  of  sifting  the  wheat  (if 
any)  from  the  chaff  of  Indian  literature  is  a  wearisome  work, 
but  I  hope  that  some  results  may  eventually  be  found  to 
repay  the  labour.  It  seems  to  me  difficult,  if  not  impossible, 
for  me  to  serve  India  in  any  other  way.  My  official  work  as 
a  judge  is  very  heavy,  and  my  leisure  is  consequently  but 
little.' 

(2.)   1879. — '  I   am    now   engaged   in    completing   a  de- 

l  2 
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scriptive  catalogue  of  more  than  12,000  Sanskrit  MSS.  in  the 
palace  library  here  (Tanjore).  I  began  the  work  (for  the 
Government)  in  1871,  and  every  obstacle  has  been  thrown  in 
my  way,  as  usual,  by  the  Government  for  the  past  seven 
years.  Now  there  is  a  sudden  desire  to  see  it  done,  and,  at  a 
time  when  my  health  will  least  bear  it,  I  am  urged  to 
complete  it  in  six  months.  I  hope  to  see  it  done  by  March* 
When  it  is  done  I  hope  to  visit  Europe  for  two  or  three 
months.  I  left  it  last  for  India  in  1870,  and  since  then  have 
been  on  the  Malabar  Coast,  in  Java,  and  here ;  such  changes 
from  steamy  damp  to  intensely  hot  and  dry  places  are 
sufficient  to  try  a  stronger  constitution  than  mine.' 

(3.)  1879. — '  I  submit  the  list  of  my  works  in  all 
humility ;  my  work  has  been  sifting  rubbish,  or  aiding  others 
to  do  so,  on  chance  of  finding  a  nugget.' 

Elsewhere  he  speaks  of  this  Tanjore  catalogue  as  his 
valley  of  dry  bones. 

(4.)  1880. — From  San  Remo  he  writes,  '  My  brother  has 
brought  me  here  to  recover,  but  I  am  sadly  handicapped,  and 
stand  a  poor  chance  ;  but  I  am  better  and  begin  to  want  to 
work  again.  Meanwhile  I  am  collecting  materials  for  the 
volumes  I  wish  to  print  next  of  the  Positivist  Library: 
Hippocrates,  Cornaro,  Hufeland.  I  am  not  allowed  to  do 
anything  beyond  two  hours.  I  devote  this  time  to  improving 
my  Italian  and  to  getting  on  with  the  tract  of  Hippocrates, 
of  which  the  printing  has  begun.' 

1 88 1.  'I  have  bought  a  cottage  here  and  intend  to  spend 
the  winters  here.  I  hope  soon  to  read  all  that  is  worth  read- 
ing in  Italian,  but  that  is  a  good  deal.' 

(5.)  In  England,  1881. — '  I  have  notes  to  add  to  work  in 
hand,  e.g.,  an  edition  of  Van  Linschoten  for  the  Hakluyt 
Society.     I  have  been  lately  reviewing  for  the  Academy.' 

(6.)  From  Italy,  1882. — '  I  am  glad  to  hear  that  the 
Hippocrates  will  not  be  thought  altogether  useless.  I  am 
meanwhile  collecting  the  Italian  Saints'  works,  which  form 
quite  a  small  library,  and  which  I  hope  you  will  not  despise 
for  the  School.' 

1882. — '  I  think  that  my  stay  here  has  done  me  much 
good,  but,  as  usual,  have  been  hampered  by  too  much  work. 
However,  I  see  very  plainly  that  I  cannot  work  as  I  have 
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been  used  to  do,  and  must  take  things  easily.  I  have  applied 
to  be  pensioned  from  July  10  next,  when  my  furlough  ex- 
pires. .  .  . 

'  I  have  lately  added  much  to  my  collection  of  materials 
about  Bembo,  and  have  read  with  infinite  pleasure  St. 
Catherine's  (of  Siena)  letters  and  Dialogi.' 

(7.)  England,  1882,  May. — '  Is  there  a  portrait  of  her  ? 
I  got  in  Italy  lately  the  fine  Aldine  folio  of  her  letters,  and  it 
contains  a  striking  woodcut  picture  of  her.  If  you  approve  of 
it  I  will  have  it  photo-lithographed.  I  dare  say  that  many 
Positivists  would  be  glad  of  a  copy  of  this  portrait. 

'  I  feel  better  and  hope  to  improve,  and  therefore  begin 
to  think  of  what  I  had  better  do,  I  have  a  great  desire  to 
study  medicine,  and  graduate  if  possible.  I  think  that  both 
in  Italy  and  here  I  could  be  of  use  to  my  poor  neighbours  if 
I  were  qualified. 

'  My  resignation  of  the  Service  was  accepted  in  very  hand- 
some terms.' 

July,  1882. — '  I  hope  to  reprint  a  Latin  version  of  the 
Aphorisms  of  Hippocrates. 

*  I  think  of  standing  for  a  purely  honorary  Professorship 
— that  of  Sanskrit  at  University  College.' 

To  these  quotations  I  add  a  series  bearing  on  the  question 
of  Dr.  Burnett's  religious  belief,  which  is  not  touched  on, 
perhaps  naturally  enough  all  circumstances  considered, 
in  the  ordinary  notices,  but  which  especially  concerns  us,  and 
is  the  reason  for  this  day's  commemoration :  we  meet  as 
Positivists,  to  do  honour  to  a  fellow  believer. 

In  April,  1878,  he  writes :  '  Since  near  ten  years  I  have 
studied  the  Positivist  books  with  increasing  interest  and  con- 
viction, and  it  has  long  been  my  wish  to  enter  into  commu- 
nication with  a  society  the  aims  of  which  fully  have  my 
sympathy. 

'  I  shall  be  much  gratified  if  you  will  allow  me  to  send 
you  a  donation  of  £25  for  the  Positivist  School,  as  a  small 
token  of  good  will ' — (increased  later  to  £50). 

15th  Charlemagne,  90  (June,  1878). — '  Before  your  letter 
reached  me  I  saw  some  brief  notices  of  Max  Miiller's  recent 
lectures,  which  seemed  to  me  to  indicate  what  your  letter  has 
fully  made  plain  to  me — his  attempt  to  oppose  Positivism  by 
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arguments  from  Indian  literature.  I  only  regret  this  on 
account  of  the  great  influence  he  has  in  England.  That  he 
will  succeed  I  cannot  even  imagine.  It  appears  to  me  that, 
even  allowing  for  the  chronological  confusion  in  the  earlier 
Sanskrit  literature,  it  is  impossible  to  find  more  conclusive 
evidence  of  the  great  law  discovered  by  Comte,  and  I  hope 
some  day  to  show  this.  .  .  . 

'  I  continually  regret  that  heavy  routine  work  has  so 
fully  occupied  my  time  for  the  last  eight  years  that  I  have 
had  but  little  opportunity  for  such  a  study  of  Comte's  works 
as  I  could  wish.  I  never  allow  a  day  to  pass,  however,  with- 
out reading  a  few  pages  at  least,  and  for  many  years  I  have 
found  the  result  to  be  a  steady  increase  of  sympathy  with 
Positivist  aims;  the  philosophical  part  long  ago  convinced 
me,  and  has  influenced  all  I  have  written  on  my  confined 
subjects.' 

2nd  Moses,  91  (2nd  January,  1879). — '  Dr.  Nicholson  has 
been  here  with  me  for  a  few  days,  and  has  kindly  explained 
to  me  all  that  has  lately  occurred.  I  think  that  I  should  not 
miss  a  post,  but  should  at  once  ask  you  to  permit  me,  with 
all  respect,  to  express  my  entire  trust  and  confidence  in  your 
direction  and  guidance.  It  would  not  become  so  young  a 
Positivist  as  I  am  to  say  any  more,  but  I  may  hope  that  the 
present  unfortunate  differences  will  soon  cease.' 

19th  Charlemagne,  91  (6th  July,  1879). — '  Your  "  No.  3  " 
is  again  a  valuable  contribution  to  the  history  of  Positivism 
and  to  right  thinking.  A  few  will  be  led  to  Positivism  as  a 
religion  by  the  Philosophic  Positive,  but  I  am  not  sure  that 
they  will  be  the  best  and  most  religious  Positivists.  The 
severe  discipline  of  working  through  that  splendid  work,  will, 
I  think,  conduce  rather  to  intellectual  development  than  to 
culture  of  the  heart.     Am  I  right  in  thinking  so  ? 

*  Last  Sunday  I  had  to  go  to  church  ....  but  what  I 
dreaded  as  an  unpleasant  ordeal,  I  got  through  with  little 
disturbance  to  my  equanimity.  I  think  this  is  a  proof  that  I 
am  now  tolerably  free  from  all  theological  prejudice,  and  I 
take  comfort  accordingly,  for  I  think  it  is  also  a  proof  of 
advance  and  progress.' 

6th  Homer,  92  (3rd  February,  1880). — '  I  have  nearly 
finished  printing  Adam  Smith's  '  History  of  Astronomy.'     I 
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shall  send  you  about  200  copies  for  distribution.  What 
other  Positivist  book  would  you  recommend  for  printing 
next  ? ' 

3rd  Descartes,  93  (10th  October,  1881). — '  The  more  I 
read  current  literature,  the  more  I  find  traces  of  the  influence 
of  our  Faith,  though  the  writers  generally  profess  to  be 
ignorant  of  it !  ...  . 

'  I  still  hope  to  write,  from  a  Positivist  point  of  view,  a 
history  of  the  Portuguese  in  India,  and  a  life  of  the  great 
Renaissance  scholar,  Cardinal  Bembo.  .  .  . 

'  I  was  very  much  struck  with  your  remarks  to  Nicholson 
about  receiving  the  Sacrament  of  Maturity;  I  had  long 
wished  to  ask  for  it  from  you,  but  I  fear  it  would  hardly  do 
for  me  to  ask  in  the  condition  I  am  now  reduced  to — my 
maturity  is  over  before  it  arrived,  and  I  can  hardly  hope  for 
any  future  career.' 

10th  Descartes,  93  (17th  October,  1881). — '  I  should  in- 
deed be  glad  to  take  the  Sacrament  of  Maturity  with  Nichol- 
son, i.c,  if  I  am  still  worthy. 

*  I  am  delighted  to  hear  that  the  Catechism  is  to  appear 
in  Italian.     I  always  have  it  with  me.' 

14th  Dante,  94  (July  29th,  1882). —  'This  wretched 
weather  makes  me  regret  Italy,  especially  if  I  am  to  be  a 
prisoner  here ;  but  I  hope  it  will  not  be  for  long.  I  should 
much  like  to  see  you  again,  and  to  be  able  to  be  present  at 
the  Services;  but  I  must  be  patient,  or  I  shall  deprive  myself 
of  that  happiness  for  a  long  time. 

1 1  am  delighted  to  hear  what  has  been  and  is  to  be  done 
at  the  School.     .     .     . 

'  As  regards  my  reprints,  please  do  what  you  think 
best.  .  .  .  During  my  dear  mother's  life,  I  thought  it 
necessary  to  be  somewhat  reticent.  But  now,  I  am  perfectly 
plain  in  my  spoken  opinions.  ...  I  find  it  would  never 
do  to  discuss  the  matter  here ;  if  I  once  permitted  it,  it 
would  never  end,  and  would  waste  my  time.  So  when  I  am 
attacked  I  hand  a  book  to  my  assailant.' 

These  quotations,  which  extend  over  the  four  years  of 
our  correspondence,  show  what  his  attitude  was  to  Positivism 
and  the  Positive  Religion — one  of  complete  acceptance,  I 
may  say. 
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We  owe  to  him  the  two  reprints : 
(i.)  Adam  Smith's  '  History  of  Astronomy.' 
(2.)  Hippocrates  on  '  Air,  Waters,  and  Places.' 
We  owe  to  him  also  the  portrait  of  Bouddha  we  have,  and 
a  liberal  support  during  the  period  he  belonged  to  us.     The 
extracts  show  the  purpose  he  kept  always  in  sight  of  aiding 
the  general  cause  in  every  way  his  health  permitted. 

I  need  add  but  few  words.  His  life  and  work  are  suffi- 
ciently before  you,  and  you  can  form  a  notion  of  what  he  was, 
of  the  nature  of  the  services  he  rendered,  as  of  those  which, 
had  he  lived,  he  would  have  rendered  under  his  special  cir- 
cumstances, for  strong  health  and  active  vigour  seemed 
scarcely  possible  for  him.  Had  he  taken  the  Sacrament  of 
Maturity  and  survived  it  for  some  time,  I  make  no  doubt  but 
that  he  would  have  given  still  more  aid  to  us  than  he  had 
done.  That  open  testimony  would  have  stimulated  and 
ripened  him ;  perhaps,  in  some  respects,  have  altered  his 
action  and  opinions. 

As  Positivists,  in  honouring  our  dead  we  subtract  defi- 
ciencies. There  is  but  little  opening  for  this  process  in  this 
case.  Mr.  Nicholson's  judgment  of  him  rests  on  more  inti- 
mate knowledge  of  him,  and  I  can  fully  accept  it.  I  print  it 
together  with  these  remarks. 

A  slight  excess  of  conciliation — a  slight  excess  of  adapta- 
tion to  his  social  environment  for  the  time  being — an  over- 
dose perhaps  of  merely  literary  interest,  all  leading  to  an 
appearance  of  indifference  to,  or  temporary  suppression  of, 
his  deliberate  convictions — if  I  mention  these  points  it  is 
that  the  estimate  of  him  may  gain  in  truthfulness,  by  being 
freed  from  exaggeration.  In  the  direct  assertion  of  his  faith 
by  a  definite  act  he  would  have  found  a  counteracting  influence 
to  any  such  passing  defects.  There  is  one  other  subject  on 
which  I  thought  him  more  gravely  wrong.  I  speak  of  his  feel- 
ings towards  Eastern  nations  in  general,  of  whom  he  spoke  in 
terms  of  aversion  which  were  very  startling.  Where  there 
was  so  much  agreement  I  thought  it  best  to  let  his  remarks 
pass  without  comment,  confident  that  in  time  his  opinions  on 
such  a  point  would  change  and  be  brought  into  harmony 
with  his  religious  system.  But  that  in  so  courteous  and 
kindly  a  nature  such  feelings  should  exist,  is  a  strong  illustra- 
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tion  of  the  peculiar  difficulty  of  the  contact  between  East  and 
West. 

Due  allowance  made  for  any  such  drawbacks,  there 
remains  an  impression  of  a  singularly  pleasant  kind,  for 
which  there  is  ample  warrant  in  what  we  know  of  him,  as 
appears  in  all  that  is  written  about  him. 

In  a  high  degree  unselfish,  liberal,  and  modest,  he  gave 
his  *  friendship  very  heartily  and  generously  where  he  gave 
it.'  His  admiration  for  the  achievements  of  others,  his 
veneration  for  greatness  or  for  saintliness,  his  kindliness  in 
helping  wherever  he  could  without  thought  of  himself — these 
are  traits  which  his  letters  and  the  notices  of  him  bring  out. 
All  recognise  the  range  and  depth  of  his  intellectual  powers 
and  acquirements,  and  I  may  add  that  the  beautiful  simplicity 
of  his  style  would  alone  afford  a  presumption  that  his  intellec- 
tual distinction  was  adequately  supported  by  his  moral 
nature.  Both  found  a  full  expression  by  virtue  of  an  energetic 
character.  His  courage  and  perseverance  under  the  hard 
conditions  of  his  later  days  speak  forcibly  to  us  all. 

With  deep  regret  we  lose  his  companionship  and  aid. 

Richard  Congreve. 


'  Guernsey,  Oct.  25,  1882. 

'  My  personal  knowledge  of  the  late  Dr.  A.  Burnell 
enables  me  to  fill  some  of  the  blanks  which  Prof.  Max  Miiller 
acknowledges  in  his  obituary  notice.  He  has  given  you  the 
Sanskritist — the  kind,  helpful  scholar ;  I  would  like  to  give 
you  some  idea  of  the  man.  I  first  knew  Dr.  Burnell  in  1863, 
when  (both  of  us  newly  arrived  in  India)  we  met  at  Calicut, 
where  he  was  assistant  magistrate.  He  took  great  interest 
in  the  language,  the  customs,  the  history  of  the  Malyalam 
country  ;  and  his  acquaintance  with  Sanskrit  soon  became  so 
remarkable  that  he  was  known  by  the  pe6ple  of  the  country 
as  '  Burnell  Shastri.'  I  doubt  not  that  his  being  first  stationed 
at  the  place  where  Vasco  de  Gama  landed — where  the 
Portuguese  and  Dutch  contested  the  dominion  of  India — led 
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him  towards  his  historical  studies.  He  was  well  acquainted 
with  both  their  languages — indeed,  he  had  a  most  remark- 
able talent  for  languages,  European  as  well  as  Oriental — 
and  he  was  thus  able  to  study  the  original  accounts  of  early 
travellers  in  the  East.  After  some  years'  separation,  I  met 
him  again  when  he  was  judge  at  Mangalore.  I  was  then 
engaged  in  exploding  the  myths  and  sensational  stories  about 
Indian  snakes,  and  reducing  ophiology  to  a  reasonable  basis; 
he  was,  if  I  may  mention  his  great  work  in  the  same  breath 
with  my  humble  efforts,  engaged  in  clearing  Sanskrit  studies 
from  the  myths  which  encumbered  them,  and  which  delude 
the  unwary.  (Witness  M.  Fontaine's  Inde  vediquc  and  other 
works  with  more  pretensions  to  Sanskrit  scholarship.)  We 
had  thus  a  common  principle  of  work,  however  different  the 
direction.  We  afterwards  found  a  stronger  bond  of  union  in 
harmony  of  religious  opinion.  Dr.  Burnell  first  became 
acquainted  with  Positivism  in  1867 — and  in  no  superficial 
way ;  the  philosophical  system  had  full  influence  over  him. 
In  the  Preface  to  his  edition  of  the  Samavidhanabrahmana, 
he  had  considered  some  curious  Vedic  superstitions  from  this 
point  of  view.  His  religious  sympathies,  ripe  for  a  later 
adhesion  to  the  Positivist  religion,  had  always  been  rather 
Catholic,  while  his  family  was  of  Jewish  origin.  I  mention 
this  because  he  never  concealed  it  from  his  intimate  friends, 
and  disliked  the  practice,  common  among  persons  similarly 
circumstanced,  of  concealing  their  descent.  He  took  great 
interest  in  the  colony  of  Indian  Jews  at  Cochin,  and  founded 
a  scholarship  in  their  school. 

'  Prof.  Max  Muller  has  given  a  sketch  of  his  work  as  a 
scholar — hard,  ungrateful,  pioneer  work,  clearing  away  myths, 
and  making  ready  the  ground  for  future  scholars ;  I  will  only 
speak  of  the  works  not  mentioned  in  the  obituary  notice. 
When  I  returned  to  India  in  1877, I  found  Dr.  Burnell  finish- 
ing a  Glossary  of  Indian  Terms,  which  he  had  undertaken  in 
collaboration  with  Colonel  Yule.  This  cost  him  great  labour, 
and  necessitated  the  formation  of  a  special  library  at  an 
immense  expense.  For  this  work  he  had  read  all  the  earlier 
Portuguese  and  English  writers  on  India — above  two  hundred 
in  number.  The  year  before,  he  had  made  an  archaeological 
visit  to  Java,  and  there  he  met  another  devoted  worker,  Miss 
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North,  engaged  in  her  paintings  of  tropical  plants  and  scenery. 

Owing  to  his  Dutch  connections,  he  had  exceptional  facilities 

for  observing  the  condition  of  Java;  and  he  returned  to  India 

more  dissatisfied  than  ever  with  the  English  management  of 

the  country — vexed  also  at  the  treatment  he  received  from 

the  Madras  Government,  which,  becoming  somewhat  awake 

to  the  eminence  of  Dr.  Burnell,  encouraged  him  in  his  great 

undertaking  of  cataloguing  the  Tanjore  MSS.,  but  had,  not 

very  considerately,  doubled  his  official  work  by  amalgamating 

the  Tranquebar  with  the  Tanjore  court.     The  worry  which 

this  caused  him  precipitated    the   utter   breakdown   of  his 

health.     At  the  end  of  1877  I  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  him 

it  Tanjore,  at  the  time  when  Miss  North  passed  through  on 

her  Indian  travels.    Dr.  Burnell  took  the  greatest  pleasure  in 

facilitating  her  work.    In  his  encyclopaedic  knowledge,  natural 

science  had  no  small   place  ;  he  knew  the  history  of  every 

Indian  tree,  and  was  enabled  to  procure  for  Miss  North  most 

of  the  sacred  plants  of  India.     The  beautiful  museum  with 

which    she     has    endowed    Kew   Gardens,   contains    many 

reminiscences  of  Tanjore  as  shown  to  her  by  Dr.  Burnell. 

'  In  the  meantime  his  labours  on  the  Catalogue  of  the 
Tanjore  MSS.,  were  telling  severely  on  his  health ;  he  was 
struggling  to  last  out  the  twenty  years  of  India  which  would 
earn  him  a  competent  retiring  allowance,  but  this  he  never 
actually  accomplished.  In  1879  he  was  obliged  to  make  a 
flying  visit  to  England  for  medical  advice,  and  he  returned 
to  his  work  rather  shaken  than  improved.  The  Catalogue, 
which  he  often  declared  was  killing  him,  was  finished  at  last, 
though  the  errata  and  addenda  were  not  published  until  the 
year  following.  He  appreciated  highly  the  recognition  of  his 
work  by  learned  societies  ;  but  its  recognition  by  the  Indian 
Government  was  hardly  of  the  kind  to  afford  him  much 
gratification.  At  the  beginning  of  1880,  there  was  a  dis- 
tribution of  Stars  of  India  and  Companionships  of  the  Indian 
Empire ;  and  he  found  himself  included  in  the  inferior 
category  of  notables.  No  sooner  did  he  get  the  millstone  of 
the  Catalogue  off  his  neck  than  he  took  to  lighter  work.  He 
formed  the  generous  idea  of  reprinting  some  of  the  rarer 
books  of  the  Positivist  Library :  and  he  began  with  Adam 
Smith's  History  of  Astronomy,  which  was  printed  at  Manga- 
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lore  for  the  use  of  his  co-religionists.  He  also  began  working 
at  the  translation  of  Manu  for  the  Clarendon  Press.  In 
April  he  wrote — 

"  I  am  hard  at  work  on  Manu,  but  am  now  sure  that  it  is  not  older  than 
the  fourth  century  a.d.,  though  founded  on  much  older  materials.  I  have  also 
nearly  finished  printing  a  small  quarto  (of  some  150  pages),  which  has  cost  me 
much  labour ;  it  is  a  tentative  list  of  books  and  MSS.  relating  to  the  history  of 
the  Portuguese  in  India  proper.  I  only  print  fifteen  copies,  as  I  hope  to  bring 
out  similar  lists  for  the  Dutch,  French,  and  English.  I  hope  eventually  to  make 
them  good  books.  Historians  nowadays  neglect  the  most  important  materials 
through  ignorance." 

'  Of  this  kind  were  all  Dr.  Burnett's  labours.  He  toiled 
that  others  after  him  might  work  with  ease,  content  to 
devote  himself  to  ungrateful  tasks  if  only  they  were  useful  to 
others. 

'  But  his  Indian  career  was  soon  to  close.  In  the  middle 
of  1880  he  was  attacked  with  partial  paralysis,  and  was 
hurried  away  by  his  medical  advisers.  The  voyage  home 
did  him  good,  and  he  went  on  to  Carlsbad,  where  he 
improved,  until  an  attack  of  pneumonia  drove  him  to  San 
Remo  for  the  winter.  He  was  hardly  settled  there  than  he 
began  work  again.  In  December  he  wrote,  '  What  little 
work  I  am  allowed  to  do  is  devoted  to  preparing  Hippocrates 
on  "  Air,  Water,  and  Situation,"  with  a  Latin,  French,  and 
English  version,  for  the  Positivist  Library.'  He  made  an 
excursion  to  the  chief  cities  of  Northern  Italy  in  search  of 
rare  books,  principally  for  this  work.  In  March,  1881,  he 
wrote  to  me :  '  The  printing  is  going  on,  and  I  have  nearly 
everything  printed  about  Hippocrates  to  refer  to — many  a 
huge  folio ;  how  I  shall  get  them  to  England  I  don't  know.' 
While  at  Venice  he  found  the  Italian  version  of  the  letter 
from  the  King  of  Portugal  to  the  King  of  Castille  giving  an 
account  of  the  voyages  and  conquests'  in  the  East  Indies. 
This  rare  letter  he  reprinted,  with  valuable  notes,  in  a  small 
presentation  edition.  He  came  over  to  England  in  the 
autumn  of  last  year  to  visit  his  aged  mother ;  I  saw  him 
then.  He  was  to  have  come  over  this  year  in  order  to  take 
the  Sacrament  of  Maturity  in  the  Church  of  Humanity  on 
the  occasion  of  his  attaining  his  forty-second  year.  But  he 
was,  I  believe,  hurried  over  by  the  last  illness  of  his  mother, 
and,  while  staying  on  at  the  house  where  she  had  lived,  he 
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was  apparently  seized  by  one  of  his  old  enemies,  pneumonia. 

I  knew  nothing  of  his  last  illness ;  suffering  for  years  past, 

he  had  become  accustomed  to  pain  and  disease.     He  made 

light  of  them,  and  caused  his  friends  the  greatest  anxiety  by 

his  lonely  life.     Always  anxious  to  avoid  spreading  pain,  he 

never  used  to  tell  me  of  his  illnesses  until  they  had  passed, 

and  thus  I  was  surprised  by  the  news  of  his  death.     It  was  a 

severe  shock  to  learn  through  the  common  death-column  of 

a  newspaper  that  this  bright  life  had  passed  away  unperceived. 

For  to  great  learning  he  joined  a  buoyancy  of  spirits  which  was 

astonishing  to  witness ;    he  had  the  sweetest  temper,  the 

greatest  eagerness  to  help,  and  the  utmost  modesty.     He 

made  light  of  his  labours: — 'That  I  do  anything  at  all  is 

simply  because   I  live  a  recluse   life   necessarily,  and  want 

amusement.'      And  now  that  he  is  gone,  I  cannot  but  feel 

how  unappreciated  he  lived,  what  a  life  of  devotion  has  now 

closed,  what  a  great  mind  has  passed  away.     Truly  of  him  it 

it  may  be  said — 

4  Entro  v'  &  1  alta  mente  u'  si  profondo 

Saver  fu  messo,  che,  se  il  vero  e  vero, 
A  veder  tanto  non  surse  il  secondo.' 

'Edward  Nicholson, 

1  Surgeon-Major  A.M.D. 

'P.S. — There  is  a  good  photograph  of  him  taken   last 
year  by  Lombardi,  of  13,  Pall  Mall  East.' 

The  commemorative  tablet  in  the  Church  of  Humanity  in  Chapel  Street 
pm  his  name,  the  years  of  his  birth  and  death,  52 — 94  (1840 — 1882),  and  the 

'  Entro  v'  e  1  alta  mente  u'  si  profondo 
Saver  fu  messo.' 
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l.—THE  CONVICTION  FOR  BLASPHEMY. 

A  prosecution,  conviction,  and  sentence  for  Blasphemy, 
being  an  event  of  an  extraordinary  character  and  apparently 
a  reversion  to  the  noxious  proceedings  of  a  past  time,  when 
the  state  of  opinion  was  wholly  different,  demands  the  most 
careful  and  calm  judgment  at  the  hands  of  the  adherents  of 
the  Religion  of  Humanity.  Representing  a  nascent  spiritual 
power,  claiming  in  the  future  to  guide  the  destinies  of  man- 
kind by  virtue  of  the  known  laws  of  social  progress,  it 
becomes  a  paramount  duty  for  Fositivists  to  form  distinct 
conceptions  as  to  the  limits  of  State  interference  on  matters 
of  opinion  and  morals.  Positivists  are  citizens  in  the  highest 
sense  of  the  word:  ever  ready  to  maintain  order,  to  enforce 
obedience  and  respect  to  authority,  but  at  the  same  time, 
watchful  over  the  administration  of  the  law,  to  guard  against 
the  tendency  on  the  part  of  Government  and  tribunals  to 
overstep  the  limits  which  are  essential  for  the  maintenance  of 
liberty.  More  especially  is  this  the  case  now  with  regard  to 
spiritual  liberty.  We  are  prepared  to  take  a  leading  part  in 
condemning  and  resisting  any  real  infringement,  by  legal 
decision  or  administrative  usurpation,  of  the  civic  right  to 
free  opinion  and  its  free  expression.  Therefore  we  published 
our  condemnation  of  the  expulsion  of  the  Jesuits  in  France  as 
a  violation  of  the  liberty  of  preaching  and  teaching.  There- 
fore we  expressed  our  disapprobation  of  the  legal  decision," 
*  The  Keogh  Judgment. 
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which,  uttered  by  a  time-serving  disreputable  judge,  sought 
to  make  the  religious  direction  by  Catholics  in  political 
matters  unlawful,  so  as  to  render  void  a  Parliamentary 
election. 

For  all  schools  of  thought,  for  all  forms  of  religion, 
philosophy,  and  politics,  we  claim  the  fullest  liberty  of 
opinion,  of  public  statement,  printed  or  spoken,  however 
noxious  the  doctrines  taught,  however  antiquated  and  contrary 
to  scientific  fact,  however  subversive  their  tendency  may  be 
to  government,  social  order,  or  morality,  provided  that  there 
is  no  incentive  to  breach  of  the  peace  or  to  violence,  no  actual 
indecency  or  obscenity.  Grave  and  serious  evils  certainly 
follow  upon  such  liberty.  They  cannot  be  denied  or  ignored. 
They  can  only  be  grappled  with  by  discussion  on  their  own 
ground,  and  by  placing  before  mankind,  in  competition,  a 
truer  teaching  and  a  nobler  path.  Repression  is  calculated 
to  increase,  not  to  stop  the  evil.  Experience  proves  that  it 
is  so.  Political  repression  throughout  Europe  has  occasioned 
the  most  formidable  secret  conspiracies.  The  press  prose- 
cutions in  England  will  beget,  if  they  have  not  already  begot, 
secret  presses  and  hand-to-hand  propaganda,  infinitely  more 
dangerous,  and  carried  on  by  men  who  are  misled,  not  bad, 
and  whose  energy  and  self-sacrifice  is  redoubled  under  the 
stimulus  of  persecution,  and  the  increased  popularity  and 
influence  they  acquire.  Not  long  ago  an  extreme  political 
newspaper,  being  in  extremities,  did  its  utmost  by  violent 
language  to  provoke  a  prosecution.  It  was  not  prosecuted, 
and  died  a  natural  death.  There  are  good  grounds  for 
believing  that,  in  the  present  case,  prosecution  was  wished 
for,  if  not  actually  courted. 

The  principles  we  lay  down,  which  should   regulate  all 

proceedings  in  reference  to  opinion,  are  that — 

(1.)  There  should  be  no  legal  protection  for  any  opinion 

or  institution,  however  venerable,  or  rooted  in  the  hearts  and 

convictions  of  men. 

(2.)  The  State  should  secure  order  in  temporal  affairs  by 

legal  repression  of  violence,  or  incitements  to  violence  and 

breach  of  the  peace,  and  obscenity. 

(3.)  There   should   be   allowed   the   utmost   disorder    in 

spiritual  affairs. 
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Such  disorder  is  unavoidable.  Spiritual  order  cannot  be 
created  by  political  means  or  the  employment  of  force  ;  but 
can  only  be  achieved  by  society  gradually,  in  a  distant 
future,  as  the  consequence  of  an  ever  increasing  convergence 
of  the  opinions  and  religious  convictions  of  mankind. 

As  Positivists  we  are  engaged  in  the  attempt  to  propagate 
a  religion  which  is  destined  to  supersede  Christianity  and  all 
Theistic  religions.  We  are  deeply  grateful  to  our  fellow 
countrymen  for  the  freedom  which  they  have  accorded  to  us, 
in  spite  of  the  law  of  blasphemy.  We  point  to  our  advocacy 
of  our  own  faith,  not  only  as  temperate  but  as  sympathetic 
towards  other  religions  and  modes  of  thought.  We  insist 
that  full  liberty  tends  to  similar  results.  Liberty,  good 
example,  and  the  natural  repugnance  of  good  men  and 
women  to  unworthy  means,  are  the  true  cure.  We  are 
prepared  to  allow,  by  law,  the  fullest  licence  for  criticism, 
attack,  vituperation,  and  ridicule  of  our  religion  and  of  all 
others,  without  any  artificial  protection  by  law.  And  our 
religion  is  as  sacred  to  us  as  that  of  any  Christian  to  him, 
It  is  alleged  that  the  difference  lies  between  street  selling 
and  other  modes  of  publication.  We  cannot  draw,  nor  is  it 
practicable  to  draw,  any  such  distinction.  Offences  against 
taste,  hurting  our  feelings,  exciting  our  disgust,  should,  like 
all  parodies  or  burlesques  on  sacred  and  noble  ideals,  be  left 
to  the  moral  condemnation  of  society — more  efficacious  than 
any  legal  repression.  We  have  no  sympathy  whatever  with 
the  method  of  attacking  religion  or  opinions  by  the  powerful 
weapon  of  ridicule.  However  repugnant  attacks  like  those 
of  Voltaire  may  be,  we  are  prepared  to  resist  any  attempt  to 
suppress  them  by  penal  law.  Ridicule  can  hardly  go  further 
than  Voltaire's  writings.  It  may  be  coarser,  more  vulgar 
and  brutal,  more  deliberately  false,  like  Mr.  Matlock's  libel 
upon  Positivism.  But  the  baseness  of  the  calumny,  or  the 
want  of  skill  or  literary  merit,  cannot  make  any  difference. 
Nor  can  Voltaire's  perfect  language,  sparkling  with  pungent 
sarcasm  and  matchless  wit,  make  the  difference.  There  is 
no  line  of  demarcation  between  Voltaire  and  Mr.  Foote. 
Both  are  attacks  upon  the  Christian  religion  and  its  sacred 
conceptions  by  ridicule.  Neither  can  the  extent  of  circulation 
constitute  the  difference  between  legal  and  illegal   publica- 
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tions.  If  it  did,  Voltaire's  writings  penetrated  throughout 
Europe,  and  have  continued  to  do  so  ever  since.  Neither 
can  the  fact  of  an  appeal  against  Christianity  being  made 
to  the  poor  and  ignorant,  doubtless  thought  harmful  by 
Christians.  Anyhow,  we  claim  the  liberty,  and  intend  to 
preach  the  religion  of  Humanity,  as  superseding  and  superior 
to  Christianity,  among  the  poor  and  ignorant.  While  dis- 
approving mere  negation,  criticism,  and  ridicule,  we  offer  our 
roost  strenuous  opposition  to  any  attempt  to  put  it  down  by 
force  of  law. 

Deprecating  the  law  and  its  use  in  general,  we  also 
condemn  the  proceedings  taken  upon  the  present  occasion. 
Had  the  judge  contented  himself  with  a  bare  statement  of 
the  law  he  had  to  administer — had  he  contented  himself  with 
a  fine  and  binding  over  the  defendants,  with  the  object  of 
preventing  the  publication  of  the  more  offensive  matter,  little 
could  have  been  said  of  such  a  use  of  such  a  law  ;  though,  in 
our  view,  any  repression  is  unwise  and  impolitic.  But  the 
language  in  which  the  prosecution  was  conducted,  the  law 
laid  down  by  the  judge,  the  harsh  treatment  of  the  defendants 
in  refusing  them  bail,  the  theological  bias  shown  in  the 
passing  sentence,  and  the  extravagance  of  the  sentences 
pronounced,  and  his  refusal  to  adopt  the  recommendation  of 
the  jury  to  mercy,  who  took  a  wiser  view  of  the  case,  make 
it  imperative  for  us  to  declare  that  we  regard  the  convictions 
tod  sentences  as  an  outrageous  theological  persecution  and 
violation  of  liberty.  We  therefore  raise  our  voices  in 
strongest  condemnation  of  the  judge.  We  call  upon  all 
citizens  for  action  in  this  matter.  We  remind  them  that  this 
»  not  the  first  prosecution  or  imprisonment  for  publication 
of  books  or  papers,  nor  the  first  punishment  for  opinion.  It 
would  never  have  taken  place  at  all,  had  it  not  been  for  the 
punishment  and  persecution  of  Mr.  Bradlaugh  by  the  House 
of  Commons  for  his  non-Christian  opinions.  In  conclusion, 
we  demand  the  remission  of  these  sentences,  and  the 
abolition  of  the  law  of  blasphemy.  We  do  so  in  the  name 
of  Humanity,  in  the  cause  of  religion  and  morality,  of  order 
tod  progress. 

Henry  Crompton. 
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II.— THE    CHANNEL    TUNNEL. 

Whether  the  Channel  Tunnel  is  possible  or  not  is  a 
question  for  engineers — not  for  me  here.  All  parties, 
favourable  or  adverse,  seem  to  assume  that  it  is  practicable. 

Will  it  answer  as  a  commercial  speculation  ?  With  this, 
again,  we  are  not  concerned.  Neither  are  we  concerned  with 
the  motives  which  have  prompted  the  undertaking.  It  is  a 
scheme  of  railway  magnates,  and,  as  such,  with  many  an 
object  of  dislike.  In  all  such  cases  there  are  mixed  motives 
at  work,  and  a  great  deal  of  the  success  already  achieved  in 
similar  enterprises  has  been  due  to  the  mixture,  the  more 
selfish  purpose  supporting  and  animating,  where  a  purer  one 
would  fail  in  strength. 

The  sole  point  I  have  to  deal  with  is :  Granted  practicable 
and  workable,  ought  the  tunnel  to  be  made  ? 

A  considerable  body  of  opinion  in  England,  represented 
by  very  eminent  names,  is  adverse  to  the  project.  It  is  not 
denied  that  there  are  commercial  advantages  in  the  plan,  nor 
is  it  denied  that  it  is  an  object  to  improve  the  communication 
of  the  nations,  more  especially  that  between  France  and 
England.  But  it  is  urged  that  we  have  the  good  fortune  to 
be  an  island,  and  should  not  throw  it  away.  We  have  the 
streak  of  sea.  Why  not  keep  it  between  us  and  other 
nations  ?  A  quasi-impregnable  frontier,  why  impair  it  ?  Let 
us  keep  from  us  all  possible  danger. 

When  pressed  on  this  subject  of  danger,  those  adverse  to 
the  tunnel  are  not  exactly  agreed.  Some  insist  directly  on 
the  danger  to  which  we  expose  ourselves  from  the  great 
military  states  of  the  Continent :  France,  or,  in  case  of  a  new 
Franco-German  war,  Germany.  Others  rather  avoid  this 
point,  and  rest  on  the  evil  to  England  of  a  constant  sense  of 
insecurity.  Even  as  it  is,  say  they,  we  have  known  panic 
after  panic :  what  would  it  be  if  we  practically  ceased  to  be 
an  island  ?  We  should  be  in  a  permanent  state  of  alarm ; 
such  is  the  nature  of  our  people.  Without  discussing,  then, 
the  benefits  or  evils  of  the  proposed  scheme  in  itself,  this 
inevitable  result  of  it  is  sufficient  in  their  eyes  to  make  us 
reject  it. 
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Such,  I  believe,  is  a  correct  estimate,  very  succinctly 
given,  of  the  opposition  to  the  tunnel,  the  strength  of  which 
lies  no  doubt  in  the  strong  national  clinging  to  our  isolation, 
from  pride  and  from  the  desire  of  safety. 

In  contrast  with  the  second  form  of  the  objection,  some 
weight — it  is  always  difficult  in  such  cases  to  say  how  much 
—should  attach  to  the  trades  union  opinion,  as  expressed  by 
the  delegation  to  Paris.  President  Gr6vy  was  partly  right, 
partly  wrong,  in  what  he  said  to  it ;  right  as  far  as  any 
immediate  result  went ;  but  there  is  a  value  in  the  fact  that 
at  any  rate  a  large  body  of  Englishmen  are  not  hostile  to  the 
scheme.  Their  visit  might  make  it  evident  to  the  French 
that  the  suspicion  which  is  so  powerful  is  not  shared  by  the 
nation,  but  is  rather  the  opinion  of  what  is  called  society, 
generally  a  bad  index  of  national  feeling,  as  has  been  seen 
more  than  once  of  late  years.  On  this  point  of  English 
opinion  my  own  belief  is  that  it  is  much  more  in  favour  of  the 
tunnel  than  is  generally  supposed ;  that  the  opposition 
comes  from  the  speaking  and  writing  classes,  without  any 
corresponding  feeling  in  the  large  silent  mass,  which  has 
been  for  the  last  fifty  years  slowly  detaching  itself  from  the 
policy  of  isolation  and  separation,  slowly  gravitating  to  a 
larger  and  more  generous  view  of  our  national  position  ; 
which  would  not  shrink  from  the  acceptance  of  greater 
obligations  towards  our  compeers. 

Be  this  as  it  may,  and  we  are  all  confessedly  rather  devoid 
of  any  rational  grounds  for  the  calculation  of  the  nation's 
dominant  tendency,  my  object  is  to  put  forward  the  reasons 
why,  as  a  Positivist,  I  think  the  submarine  road  which  is  to 
connect  England  and  France  should  be  accepted.  These 
reasons  may  be  stated  in  a  very  few  words,  as  the  objections 
have  been,  and  also  because  the  difficulty  is  after  all  not  so 
much  a  matter  of  reason  as  of  feeling.  What  is  to  be  done 
then  is  to  appeal  to  or  awake  another  feeling. 

The  advantages  are  granted  and  admitted  generally  to  be 
acceptable.  Undue  caution,  suspicion,  the  remnants  of  long 
national  contests  and  the  natural  product  of  the  disturbance 
and  mutual  jealousies  of  the  European  States — in  these  lies 
our  obstacle.  Is  not  the  time  come  for  a  less  distrustful 
attitude?     Are  we  for  ever  to  assume   that   our  civilised 
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neighbours  are  at  any  and  even-  moment  waiting  to  attack 
us  ?  Would  not  a  simple  declaration  in  due  form  on  the  part 
of  the  two  governments  more  immediately  concerned  that 
the  road  should  not  be  used  for  warlike  purposes  be  a  suffi- 
cient guarantee  ? 

It  seems  justifiable  to  question  the  reality  of  the  danger, 
as  it  is  to  regret  the  timidity  which  is  always  evoking  its 
phantom — a  timidity  which  finds  its  sustenance  in  the  con- 
sciousness of  the  dislike  our  selfish  and  encroaching  conduct 
has  made  so  general. 

But  I  go  farther,  and,  appealing  to  the  nobler  feelings,  I 
would  ask  whether  it  would  not  be  well  for  us  if  we  acted 
under  a  greater  sense  of  responsibility.  Have  we  not  abused 
our  insular  security,  and,  ourselves  free  from  liability  to  war, 
been  unscrupulous  in  carrying  war  wherever  we  saw  fit  ? 
Would  not  our  national  history  have  been  purer  had  we  not 
had  what  we  alone,  it  is  justly  remarked,  claim,  an  im- 
pregnable frontier  ?  In  a  measure  exempt  from  the  common 
lot  of  Humanity,  we  have  not  been  duly  observant  of  the 
common  human  duties.  In  a  word,  were  there  some  mixture 
of  danger  in  the  project,  it  would  not  with  me  be  a  reason 
for  its  rejection.  On  the  contrary,  I  would  urge  some 
sacrifice  in  the  common  cause.  I  would  wish  England  not 
to  deny  her  past,  but  to  advance  upon  it,  emerging  from  the 
closeness  of  intense  nationalism  into  a  freer  atmosphere  of 
community  of  interest  with  her  co-equals  in  Europe,  and 
more  especially  with  her  nearest  and  noblest  co-equal,  with 
whom  all  her  historical  antecedents  have  so  intimately  con- 
nected her.  In  the  union  of  France  and  England  lies  the 
best  hope  of  the  world.  A  step  towards  that  union  will  have 
been  made  when  we  renounce  our  suspicious  bearing,  and  the 
enterprise  which  has  suggested  these  remarks  affords  a  good 
opportunity  for  such  renunciation. 

Richard  Congreve. 

S4  Palacr  Gardens  Terrace,  W. 
i$  AristotU,  95  (20  March,  1883). 
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CENTRES  OF  SPIRITUAL  ACTIVITY  IN  LONDON. 

CHURCH    OF   HUMANITY    (Positivist    School). 
[Reprinted from  the  "  Pall  Mall  Gazette,"  Thursday,  January  17,  1884.] 

The  second  number  of  a  series  of  articles  on  the  above 
subject  (see  Pall  Mall  Gazette  of  Thursday,  November  29, 
1883)  gave  one  aspect  of  Positivist  action,  having  Newton 
Hall  as  its  seat.  It  may  be  the  shortest  and  easiest  way  of 
describing  our  centre  in  Chapel  Street  if  I  state,  first,  what 
we  in  Chapel  Street  have  in  common  with  Newton  Hall,  then 
what  we  have  beyond  it.  I  shall  compress  my  statement  as 
much  as  possible  : — 

First.     What  we  have  in  common : — 

i.  Sunday  discourses,  given  as  a  rule  in  the  morning,  at 
11.15,  ranging  over  aU  *he  subjects  of  human  interest,  all 
questions  of  social  and  personal  duty. 

2.  We  aim  steadily  at  giving  help  in  instruction  wherever 
we  have  the  means,  and  in  this  we  should  welcome  any  assist- 
ance that  might  be  offered  us  for  teaching,  provided  that  such 
teaching  were  in  sufficient  conformity  with  the  Positivist 
conception  of  intellectual  training. 

3.  We  have  the  Positivist  library  of  the  masterpieces  of 
the  human  mind,  the  selection  made  by  Auguste  Comte,  and 
limited  for  the  present  to  the  Western  tradition,  which 
includes  the  Jewish  and  the  Islamic.  The  list  is  to  be 
revised  later. 
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4.  We  have  in  common  the  interest  in  practical  politics, 
and  we  treat  of  them  as  occasion  aVises,  holding  that  no  such 
questions  lie  outside  the  attention  of  the  new  Church. 

5.  Commemoration  of  the  greater  dead,  of  our  Founder 
in  particular;  the  Festival  of  Humanity  on  New  Year's 
Day ;  commemoration  of  All  the  Dead  at  the  close  of  the 
year,  and  in  leap  year,  of  Holy  Women  ;  the  social  sacra- 
ments, the  consecrations  of  each  marked  period  of  our 
existence,  which  form  one  essential  constituent  of  our 
domestic  worship  ;  music  and  social  meetings,  together  with 
other  meetings,  for  quiet  discussion  or  for  mutual  instruction. 

6.  The  great  Positivist  formula  and  mottoes : — 

LOVE   FOR   PRINCIPLE 
AND   ORDER   FOR   BASIS; 
PROGRESS   FOR   END. 
LIVE   FOR   OTHERS.  LIVE   OPENLY. 

And  we  have  the  same  practical  rules.  All  with  us  is  free, 
all  teaching  gratuitous ;  we  meet  on  equal  footing.  We  seek 
to  avoid  all  mere  negation,  all  aggression  on  the  faiths  around 
us,  all  aggressiveness  of  spirit,  whilst  making  our  position  in 
regard  to  belief  unmistakeably  clear.  Our  ideal,  our  aspira- 
tion, is  purely  human ;  we  wish  to  make  religion  and  life 
once  more  co-extensive,  in  the  same  spirit  as  our  Puritan 
ancestors,  but  on  a  surer  basis. 

The  agreement  then  of  the  two  bodies  is  considerable, 
and  it  is  natural  that  it  should  be  so.  For  it  should  be  re- 
membered that,  over  and  above  community  of  doctrine  as 
drawn  from  its  one  source,  the  teachings  of  Comte,  after  a 
long  period  of  gradual  preparation  we  worked  together  for 
some  years,  if  in  a  lax,  yet  growing  union,  so  far  as  concerned 
the  common  acceptance  of  the  principles  of  our  action.  In 
our  separation  our  past  practice  has  been  a  great  influence. 
The  extent  of  agreement  is  such  that,  with  due  allowance  for 
personal  difference,  on  all  social  and  political  matters  we 
might  co-operate.* 

So  far  as  England  is  concerned,  speaking  broadly,  we  have 

*  I  restore  a  passage  omitted  in  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette,  the  omission  of 
which  escaped  me  when  I  returned  the  proof,  from  my  not  comparing  it  with 
my  MS. 
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is  yet  practically  co-operated,  as  I  have  frequently  acknow- 
ledged. We  might,  perhaps,  now  make  it  clear  to  the  world 
outside  thai,  within  the  above  limits,  we  are  practically  at 
one  in  our  actions,  and  on  fitting  occasions  are  ready  to  work 
together.  Further,  in  regard  to  all  our  co-religionists  in 
ttber  countries,  we  are  agreed  in  our  wish  for  union  and  such 
concert  as  is  possible. 

Secondly.  Our  difference :— what  we  have  beyond  Newton 
Hill:— 

Those  who  come  to  Chapel  Street  find  a  service— music, 
and  invocation,  readings  or  lessons,  prayers,  an  address  or 
sermon,  all  in  fact,  so  far  as  can  be,  of  what  they  usually 
associate  with  religion  or  worship — the  beginnings  of  a  ritual 
with  the  avowal  of  its  deliberate  adoption,  with  the  wish 
and  prudently  to  enlarge  it.  It  has  been  so  for 
many  years,  it  was  so  in  principle  with  the  acceptance  and 
approval  of  the  leaders  among  those  who  now  do  not  use  it. 
"bject  is  to  preach  a  religion,  to  found  a  Church 
which  may  extend  to  all  nations,  to  set  forth  the  central  truth 
of  such  religion  and  Church,  to  proclaim  Humanity  to  the 
wurld,  and,  in  the  words  of  Comte,  to  reorganize  by  her 
systematic  worship.  However  weak  we  may  be,  however 
early  the  period,  however  inopportune  the  effort  may  seem, 
*c  are  bold  to  take  our  stand  in  presence  of  the  mediaeval 
Catholic  Church  with  all  its  offshoots,  of  which  the  Epis- 
copal Church  of  England  is  the  most  important,  confronting 
in  common  with  that  Church  the  irrcligion,  indiscipline,  and, 
hi  either,  the  indifference  of  our  time,  and  averring 
that,  as  a  modern  Catholic  Church,  we  make  the  same  claims 
as  our  mediaeval  predecessor  to  the  spiritual  direction  of  man- 
kind, that  we  seek  to  substitute  ourselves  for  it,  that  we 
continue  its  work,  its  teaching,  its  training,  its  discipline,  its 
aspiration  after  universality,  its  desire  for  the  unity  of  man- 
noble  efforts  to  shelter  from  suffering,  to  console  in 
We  would  lose  no  part  of  the  spiritual  heritage  it 
has  left  us,  and  a  common  worship  is  an  essential  part  of 
that  heritage.  The  Christian  Church  took  over  much  from 
the  religious  system  which  preceded  it.  We  would  do  the 
ume  in  our  turn,  with  due  revision. 

Mindful  of  our  own  and  our  country's  religious  past,  we 
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connect  ourselves  with  it  as  much  as  we  can  and  with  the 
religious  feeling  of  those  around  us.  As  their  earlier  convic- 
tions fail  them,  we  offer  them  sounder  convictions,  leaving 
room  for  the  expression  of  their  earlier  feelings,  and  urging 
them  to  a  similar  discipline  for  their  habits. 

Faithful  to  the  uttermost  of  our  power  to  the  teaching  of 
Comte,  and  accepting  it  on  this  point  with  the  fullest  assent, 
we  inaugurate  (the  rudimentary  form  need  not  be  a  difficulty 
to  the  thoughtful,  or  to  the  Christian  who  calls  to  mind  his 
own  past)  the  systematic  worship  to  which  he  attached  so 
much  importance.  Education  is  a  great  thing,  but  in  the  full 
sense  of  the  term  within  its  common  limit,  it  is  the  business 
of  the  family,  aided  in  the  higher  part  of  instruction  by  the 
priesthood,  and  so  far  a  function  of  the  Church.  There  are 
two  other  functions  of  a  Church,  the  culture  of  feeling  and 
the  discipline  of  habits.  The  first  is  directly  the  object  of 
worship,  and  the  ordinary  form  of  worship  has,  in  all  our 
more  immediate  past,  given  an  opportunity  for  the  inculca- 
tion of  right  habits. 

Again,  following  Comte's  express  direction,  in  the  different 
method  we  adopt  we  aim  at  a  more  direct  result  than  is 
attainable  by  any  teaching.  If  we  can  win  to  the  acceptance 
of  Humanity  as  the  supreme  source  of  obligation,  to  the 
acceptance  consequently,  through  gratitude  and  love,  of  her 
service,  we  think  that  those  who  are  so  won  will  qualify 
themselves  as  her  servants,  so  far  as  it  is  in  their  power,  and 
that  even  intellectually,  where  circumstances  admit.  We 
think,  that  is,  that  their  love  will  lead  them  to  the  faith,  as 
increasing  their  power  of  service.  Our  aim  being  to  spread 
a  religion,  we  look  to  the  conditions  which  prevail  in  England 
and  out  of  England,  and  not  in  London  merely.  Some  simple 
central  truth  around  which  all  feeling  and  thought  and  action 
may  condense,  and  from  which  men  can  work  outwards — 
such  truth  being  brought  home  by  the  emotions — such  is  the 
need  as  far  as  our  judgment  goes ;  and  the  experience  of  the 
past  warrants  our  judgment.  Nor  are  we  without  warrant 
in  the  present.  In  all  the  other  English  centres  but  Newton 
Hall — in  London,  in  Liverpool,  in  Birmingham,  Newcastle, 
and  Leicester — the  method  adopted  in  Chapel  Street  is,  with 
ore  or  less  completeness,  adopted. 
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In  the  busy  yet  dreary  scepticism  of  London,  with  all  its 
literary,  artistic,  and  scientific  distractions,  with  its  social 
and  political  excitement,  another  direction  may  be  given  to 
Positivist  action,  and  with  more  immediate  success.  But 
with  other  surroundings  those  to  whom  we  speak  of  a  new 
religion  ask  for  something  which  they  can  recognise  as  such. 
And  we  come  to  the  same  conclusion  from  another  point  of 
view.  Comte  looks  to  women  as  his  best  adherents,  as  the 
noblest  field  for  the  growth  of  a  new  faith  in  its  early  days, 
as  its  firmest  support  and  truest  members  throughout  all 
time.  In  our  work  we  have  to  address  adult  women  whose 
instruction — not  education — is  very  generally  deficient,  and 
who  cannot,  if  they  would,  remedy  the  deficiency,  or  but  very 
partially.  It  is  through  the  feelings  and  habits  that  they 
must  come  to  us,  not  through  systematic  instruction.  So, 
again,  with  the  other  great  portion  of  the  spiritual  power,  the 
proletariate.  A  real  propagation,  in  short,  must  be  through 
hope  and  desire,  not  through  intellectual  conviction.  As 
intellectual  restlessness,  doubt,  and  negation  grow  more  and 
more  thorough  and  more  disquieting,  we  would  offer  to  those 
who  feel  the  pressure,  while  they  cannot  go  back  to  their  old 
belief,  the  quiet  repose  of  weekly  meetings  in  which  their 
moral  culture  of  themselves  through  veneration  and  service 
may  have  the  aid  of  a  common  expression  ;  where  they  may 
.  recur  to  practices  which  have  fallen  into  disuse,  and  so  be 
led  to  reintroduce  them  into  their  private  life. 

Such  throughout  has  been  my  aim.  A  disciple  of  Comte, 
by  him  nominated  for  the  priesthood,  exercising  the  priestly 
office  by  the  necessity  of  the  case — for  a  nascent  Church 
demands  its  exercise  not  less  than  a  Church  which  has 
existed  for  centuries, — I  have  ever  kept  in  view  the  obliga- 
tions of  such  priesthood,  the  simplest  and  most  elementary  of 
which  is  to  proclaim  the  power  in  whose  name  it  acts.  It  is 
not  open  to  a  new  religion  to  entertain  the  question  of 
opportuneness  in  regard  to  such  proclamation.  It  is  conceded 
that  it  is  but  a  question  of  time.  We  have  thought  that  we 
are  bound  to  make  our  own  time.  In  a  word,  with  the  same 
ideal,  the  same  ultimate  goal,  the  two  groups  adopt  a 
different  method.  Our  choice  in  Chapel  Street  is  determined 
by  the  religious   tradition   of  the   past,   by   the   inevitable 
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advance  of  the  future  in  the  direction  chosen,  by  the  wants 
of  the  present ;  it  is  sanctioned  by  the  teaching  of  Auguste 
Comte — his  direct  teaching  on  this  cardinal  point — which 
teaching  we  accept  in  gratitude  and  veneration,  in  dutiful 
submission  to  our  common  Master,  in  the  confidence  derived 
from  long  experience. 

Richard  Congreve. 

55  Palacb  Gardens  Terrace,  W. 
19  Chapel  Street, 

Lamb's  Conduit  Street,  W.C. 
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THE    RELIGION    OF    HUMANITY, 

OR 

HUMAN    CATHOLICISM. 


THE     WESTERN     REPUBLIC, 


A    SERIAL. 


In  No.  10  of  this  serial  two  subjects  were  treated,  one,  the  Conviction  for 
Blasphemy,  by  Mr.  H.  Crompton,  the  second,  the  Channel  Tunnel,  by  myself. 
The  present  number  treats  of  two  subjects  which  are  in  direct  connection  with 
the  first  of  the  above-named.  For  all  three  concern  the  disabilities  which  by 
existing  arrangements  attach  to  English  citizens  solely  in  consequence  of  their 
disagreement  with  the  ruling  belie!  With  regard  to  all  three  the  contention  is 
in  principle  the  same.    All  such  disabilities  should  disappear. 

I.— BURIALS. 

This  question  was  near  its  settlement  lately,  and  might 
so  easily  have  been  settled.  The  change  of  one  small  con- 
junction was  all  that  was  wanted.  But  the  Government 
lacked  nerve ;  its  special  organ  was  wanting  in  nobleness ; 
the  then  Archbishop  was  indisposed  to  the  fulness  of  con- 
cession which  would  have  closed  the  controversy.  So  it 
remains  a  source  of  bitterness. 

It  is  so  simple  a  matter.  As  the  State  sees  that  all  who 
are  born  under  its  jurisdiction  have  their  birth  acknowledged 
without  any  question  of  opinion ;  as  it  provides  a  legal 
sanction  for  all  marriages  without  reference  to  opinion  ;  as  it 
enforces  the  registration  of  all  deaths ;  so  it  would  seem  but 
natural  that  it  should  take  care  for  the  burial  of  all  its 
citizens,  sanctioning  the  mode  each  family  adopted,  on  the 
sole  condition  that  it  did  not  disturb  public  order.  It  might 
insist  that  where  there  is  only  a  churchyard  available,  as  is 
the  case  in  country  districts,  the  churchyard  should  be  open 
equally  to  all  parishioners  on  this  sole  condition.     The  sub- 
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stitution  of  the  cemetery  for  the  churchyard  with  all  its 
memories  seems  deplorable  when  it  is  possible  to  avoid  it. 
Where  the  cemetery  is  unavoidable,  there  should  be  no 
restraint  in  the  form  of  burial,  if  orderly.  There  should  be 
no  requirement  of  any  religious  service  opposed  to  all  the 
convictions  of  the  person  buried,  painful  therefore  by  its  un- 
reality and  untruth  to  all  survivors.  Nor,  again,  should  there 
be  any  enforcement  of  silence  as  a  sign  of  inferiority,  as  an 
assertion  of  the  supremacy  of  one  belief.  With  a  police 
control  to  guard  against  any  infringement  of  order,  all  should 
be  on  an  equal  footing. 

As  Positivists,  the  grievance  of  the  present  wretched 
system  presses  on  us  less  than  on  most.  For  our  practice  is 
to  commit  our  dead  to  their  graves  with  some  very  simple 
farewell,  whilst  three  weeks  later,  in  our  temples,  or  their 
substitutes,  we  hold  the  funeral  service.  But  there  are 
others  who  may  feel  the  pressure  more,  and  in  the  common 
interest  it  is  desirable  to  remove  it. 

As  English  citizens,  anxious  to  fulfil  all  the  duties  of 
such  citizenship,  and  not  averse  to  bearing  its  burdens,  even 
when  wre  most  strongly  object  to  the  conduct  which  makes 
them  heavier,  we  claim  that  the  measure  of  our  citizenship 
be  in  no  way  cut  short  because  of  certain  opinions  we  hold 
— and  the  claim  we  make  for  ourselves  we  make  for  all,  how- 
ever much  we  may  dissent  from  them — we  make  it  with  the 
more  confidence,  inasmuch  as  its  concession  is  but  the 
expression  of  that  religious  liberty  which  we  are  so  forward 
to  proclaim  as  the  birthright  of  Englishmen,  but  which  is  not 
complete  while  any  disabilities  or  insults  attach  by  law  to 
religious  convictions. 

Speaking  lastly  in  the  name  of  Humanity,  I  urge  on  all 
who  profess  the  dominant  faith,  the  believers  in  theology 
under  any  of  its  forms,  and  more  especially  on  the  clergy  of 
all  denominations,  the  timely  acceptance  of  the  larger,  more 
charitable  attitude  which  would  quench  all  the  irritation  on 
this  point.  I  feel  certain  that  numbers  of  the  clergy  would 
be  glad  were  its  occasion  removed.  Few,  if  any,  laymen  or 
clergy  can  doubt  what  will  be  the  final  issue  of  the  struggle 
which  a  timid  unwisdom  has  left  undecided.  They  have  seen 
enough  of  late  years  to  know  what  coarse  all  such  disputes 
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follow.  No  form  of  religious  belief,  theological  or  human, 
can  afford  to  maintain,  much  less  increase,  its  exclusiveness ; 
all  forms  must  rely  on  their  own  positive  strength,  not  on 
bearing  down  others.  The  social  influences  of  our  time  are 
removing  all  barriers  to  the  free  formation,  expression,  or 
discussion  of  convictions.  The  sense  of  a  common  origin,  a 
common  purpose,  a  common  lot,  is  being  borne  in  on  us  from 
all  sides,  despite  all  the  discord  which  exists.  Opposition  to 
this  beautiful  tendency,  on  the  part  of  any  theological 
organization,  is  as  unworthy  as  it  is  in  vain.  Would  it  not 
exercise  a  salutary  influence  on  all  our  disputes  during  life, 
if  by  the  measure  of  justice  for  which  I  plead  it  were  made 
clear  that  in  death  they  ended,  that  there  all  met  as  human 
beings  in  one  common  and  equal  repose  ? 


II.— OATHS. 

With  regard  to  oaths  again,  the  settlement  is  well-nigh 
complete  ;  the  question  is  reduced  to  the  narrowest  compass, 
one  personal  complication  alone  retarding  the  sure  and  final 
decision  in  favour  of  liberty.  In  all  the  ordinary  transactions 
of  life,  as  in  the  regular  administration  of  justice,  an  end  has 
been  put  to  controversy.  Even  in  regard  to  Parliament  great 
progress  has  been  made.  The  Dissenter  and  the  Jew  have 
had  their  way,  There  remain  only  those  who  reject 
theological  belief.  And  the  action  of  the  House  of  Commons 
towards  them  is  declared  unconstitutional  by  the  leading 
statesman  of  the  day.  Under  such  conditions,  one  may 
well  say  that  the  final  decision  is  certain  to  be  in  favour  of 
liberty. 

The  Positivist  has  no  objection  on  principle  to  oaths.  In 
common  with  all  thoughtful  men  he  may  object  to  their  lavish 
use,  their  degradation  by  carelessness.  Otherwise  all  that 
concerns  him  is  the  form  of  words  in  which  the  oath  is 
expressed.  It  is  for  the  Christian,  in  particular  for  the 
Protestant  Christian,  whose  faith  rests  on  an  infallible  book, 
to  reconcile  the  common  practice  with  the  statements  of  that 
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book,  so  decidedly  adverse  to  all  oaths.  The  Quakers  alone 
have  been  logical  in  this  respect,  as  in  many  others.  The 
Positivist  sees  in  oaths  merely  an  institution  of  society  which 
experience  has  been  thought  to  warrant,  which  has  been 
long  upheld,  to  which  therefore  he  is  inclined  to  accord  a 
certain  presumptive  value.  So  long  as  the  government  of 
the  country  imposes  them  he  would  obey,  claiming  only  that 
as  others,  say  the  Jew,  the  Musalman,  or  the  Chinese,  he  too 
may  have  the  oath  administered  in  the  form  which  suits  his 
religious  belief.  Whilst  this  is  not  allowed  it  is  natural  to 
prefer  the  affirmation.  I  add  that  by  the  nature  of  his  belief, 
by  its  relative  character,  the  Positivist  might  take  oaths  in 
the  form  imposed  by  law,  looking  to  the  essential  meaning  of 
the  practice,  not  to  particular  words.  But  it  is  better  if  the 
words  accord  with  his  faith.  It  is  curious  how  incapable  men 
are  of  putting  themselves  in  an  opponent's  place,  how  unable 
they  are  to  see  that  men  who  set  aside  all  theological  belief 
cannot  commit  blasphemy  against  the  object  of  such  belief, 
whose  existence  they  do  not  recognise ;  and  may  well  there- 
fore consider  themselves  entitled  to  disregard  the  words 
which  assert  it.  Far  from  seeing  this,  men  of  ordinary  minds 
not  only  scatter  freely  the  charge  of  blasphemy,  but  are 
persuaded  that  those  against  whom  they  bring  it  consider 
themselves  obnoxious  to  it,  accept  it,  and  are  conscious  of 
wrong-doing  in  this  particular  respect.     So  far  in  passing. 

We  can  go  further  and  even  sympathise  with  those,  a 
more  or  less  numerous  body  in  Parliament,  who  on  serious 
religious  grounds  object  to  the  entire  disappearance  of  the 
oath.  Under  the  conditions  above  stated,  we  might,  with 
them,  wish  for  its  retention,  as  opposed  to  an  affirmation, 
reserving  this  last  for  those  who  cannot  consent  to  the 
stronger  form.  The  special  formula  used  is  not  very  happily 
chosen,  as  it  pledges  members  to  a  particular  government, 
which  by  their  position  they  might  be  called  to  change.  The 
House  of  Commons  may  conceivably,  I  mean,  have  again,  as 
once  before,  to  set  aside  the  monarchy.  And  in  the  uncer- 
tainty of  the  future  on  all  such  questions,  as  also  judging  by 
the  later  experience  of  Europe,  promissory  oaths  are  un- 
advisable.  But  the  solemn  pledge  of  each  member  to  the 
careful  discharge  of  the  obligations  of  his  membership — the 
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recognition  of  a  special  duty — might  well  take  the  form  of  an 
oath  when  there  was  no  insuperable  objection  in  the  religious 


In  the  actual  difficulty  it  seems  but  too  clear  that  the 
conduct  of  the  House  of  Commons  is  determined  by  the 
strong  dislike  felt  against  one  individual.  It  is,  in  fact,  a 
privilegium  which  is  enacted,  and  which  the  majority  is 
resolved  to  retain  as  long  as  it  can.  It  is,  however,  no  part 
of  my  purpose  to  discuss  this  determination  any  more  than  to 
discuss  the  course  taken  by  Mr.  Bradlaugh  to  enforce  his  own 
and  his  constituents'  just  claim  that  he  should  sit  as  Member 
for  Northampton.  All  embarrassment,  I  may  remark  in 
passing,  would  be  at  end,  were  it  but  allowed  that  in  such 
matters  the  constituencies  are  supreme,  the  representative 
body  their  delegate,  and  consequently  that  it  rests  with  the 
former  to  decide  in  the  last  resort  who  shall  speak  for 
them.  It  is  hardly  necessary  here  to  touch  on  any  possible 
exception,  such  as  the  choice  by  a  constituency  of  an  ordinary 
criminal. 

No  unpopularity  of  Mr.  Bradlaugh  should  make  us  hesitate 
in  allowing  the  justice  of  his  claim,  or  in  recognising  that  he 
is,  under  much  abuse  and  hatred,  doing  real  service  in  helping 
to  destroy  this  last  remnant  of  civil  disabilities  on  the  score 
of  religious  opinion.  His  cause  will  be  seen  increasingly  to 
be  the  common  cause  of  all  the  constituencies  in  the  first 
place,  then  of  all  English  citizens  whatever. 

I  have  to  add  something  more.  We  Positivists  owe  Mr. 
Bradlaugh  an  apology  for  an  unjust  attack.  That  attack  was 
to  the  effect  that  Mr.  Bradlaugh  was  a  type  of  the  Darwinian 
section  of  the  Liberal  party.  The  principles  of  this  section 
are  stated  to  be  as  follows:  'To  them  the  key  of  history  in 
the  past  and  of  policy  in  the  future  is  the  survival  of  the 
fittest  in  the  selfish  struggle  for  material  existence. 
They  become  frantic  with  disgust  if  the  Government  of  their 
country  should  be  found  supporting  a  weak  race  against  a 
strong  one.  .  .  .  The  justice  or  injustice  of  the  struggle 
has  nothing  to  do  with  the  matter  .  .  .  &c.  In  both 
lines  of  policy  there  is  a  tendency  to  fatalism,  and  even 
cowardice,  which  justifies  the  remark — again  to  borrow  from 
Mr.  Arnold — that  the  Darwinians  are  wanting  in  civil  courage.' 
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(Extracts  from  an  address  on  England  and  Egypt,  by  Mr.  Fossett 
Lock.) 

It  is  no  business  of  mine  to  say  a  word  here  about  the 
Darwinian  theory,  or  its  supporters.  Whether  it  and  they 
are  justly  described,  or  not,  it  is  certain  that  the  description 
given  above  does  not  apply  to  Mr.  Bradlaugh — that  he  is  no 
Darwinian,  if  Darwinian  bears  such  meaning.  He  may  have 
been  right  or  wrong  in  his  political  advocacy,  but  he  has  not 
been  wanting  in  civil  courage ;  he  has  not  recoiled  through 
cowardice  from  the  weaker  cause.  Quite  the  contrary. 
Various  causes,  health,  and  other  work,  have  delayed  this 
expression  of  my  opinion ;  I  regret  that  I  bear  so  tardy  a 
testimony ;  but  it  is  sincere,  full,  and  uncompromising — the 
discharge  of  a  just  debt  to  an  open  and  consistent  opponent. 

Returning  to  the  main  subject,  what  I  have  said  on 
Burials  is  applicable  to  Oaths.  In  regard  to  them,  all  English 
citizens,  whatever  their  religious  belief,  should  be  placed  on 
the  same  footing  of  perfect  freedom.  The  edifice  of  religious 
liberty  wants  but  little  to  complete  it.  It  has  been  built  with 
much  effort  by  a  long  succession  of  generations.  The  few 
remaining  additions  might  in  our  own  generation  be  easily 
made.  Two  of  them  are  dealt  with  in  this  paper ;  a  third — 
I  believe  the  final  one — is  left.  It  is  the  removal  from  the 
Statute  Book  of  all  laws  alien  to  the  completest  equality,  all 
laws  repressive  of  freedom  of  opinion.  On  no  excuse  should 
any  such  be  allowed  to  remain,  for  they  have  a  power  in  them 
for  evil.  As  the  true  issues  become  more  visible  from  under 
all  the  superficial  broil,  feeling  will  grow  hotter,  and  it  will 
be  well  beforehand  to  leave  it  no  legal  arms  on  one  side  or 
the  other. 


Richard  Congreve. 


35  Palace  Gardens  Terrace,  London,  W. 
4  Aristotle,  96  (29  February,  1&84.) 
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The  translation  is  not  mine,  but  I  take  the  full  respon 
sibility  of  it. 

Richard  Congreve. 

South  Fields,  Wandsworth, 
17  Gutenberg,  73  (Thursday,  August  29,  1861.) 


I—A  LETTER  FROM  A  FRENCH  WORKING  MAN  ON  THE  PRESENT 

STRIKE. 

Order  and  Progress. 

Dear  and  Honoured  Confrere, — I  am  indebted  to  the 
kind  attention  of  Mr.  Winstanfey  for  my  knowledge  of  the 
new  aspect  which  the  strike  of  the  London  workmen  has 
assumed.  The  very  existence  of  this  strike  wTas  previously 
unknown  to  me,  as  our  newspapers  preserve  a  systematic, 
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and  probably  concerted,  silence  on  the  subject.  I  am 
extremely  grateful  to  our  friend  for  having  brought  to  my 
knowledge  a  fact  of  such  high  importance, — the  transforma- 
tion, namely,  of  a  certain  number  of  workmen  into  the 
defenders  and  voluntary  guardians  of  the  moral  and  social 
ties  yet  remaining  between  them  and  their  employers.  Their 
intention,  clearly  stated,  to  maintain  the  custom  of  working 
by  the  day,  convinces  me  that,  though  they  may  not  possess 
an  exact  knowledge  of  all  the  reasons  in  favour  of  their 
tendencies,  they  are  not  without  an  admirable  sentiment  of 
them. 

I  avail  myself  of  this  opportunity  to  express  my  deep 
regret  that  they  are  unacquainted  with  the  teachings  of 
Auguste  Comte,  at  once  so  noble  and  so  sympathetic,  for  I 
cannot  doubt  that  they  would  have  accepted  them,  since,  of 
their  own  accord,  they  have  entered  upon  the  path  to  which 
they  lead.  You  are  better  placed  than  any  of  us,  and  are 
also  both  able  and  worthy,  to  appreciate  this  interesting  state 
of  affairs.  To  you,  then,  I  address  myself,  in  the  name  of 
the  French  Positivists,  begging  you  to  let  us  know  in  what 
way  we  can  best  assist  our  brother-workmen  in  England ; 
and  we  further  beg  you  to  express  to  them  our  fraternal 
sympathy,  and  offer  to  them  a  small  subscription,  the  special 
object  of  which  is  to  evidence  the  sincerity  of  our  feelings. 
To  us  it  is  a  most  encouraging  sight  to  see  men,  progressive 
without  being  revolutionary,  undertake,  without  in  any 
degree  losing  their  progressive  character,  the  defence  of  the 
moral  and  social  institutions  established  by  our  forefathers 
and  sanctioned  by  long  experience.  It  impresses  me  with 
the  conviction  that  these  men  feel  their  strength,  and  they 
prove  that  they  feel  it  by  using  it  with  prudence  and  modera- 
tion. If  to  these  qualities  they  add  that  of  perseverance,  so 
general  in  England,  they  have  all  the  characteristics  of  a 
real  practical  power,  to  wThich  the  truth  may  and  ought  to  be 
spoken.  It  is  the  belief  that  such  is  the  case  which  has 
determined  me  to  beg  you  to  lay  before  them  the  following 
social  considerations  upon  the  relations  of  workmen  and 
employers, — considerations  which  may,  I  think,  throw  some 
light  upon  the  question  of  strikes,  and  tend  to  limit,  or  rather 
te,  their  action.     Hitherto,  strikes  have  inevitably 
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had  the  character  of  a  sort  of  collective  egotism  ;  they  have 

been  employed   by  men   possessing    a  certain    amount   of 

strength  and  using  it  to  gain  more  strength, — coalescing,  the 

better  to  defend  their  interests.     As  a  means  of  developing 

their  strength  such  a  course  was  unexceptionable,  but  the 

power,  when  developed,  must,  like   every  other  power,  be 

moralised,  that  is,  enlisted  in  the  service  of  social  sentiments, 

so  as  to  defend  the  interests  of  those  who  are,  as  yet,  not 

strong  enough  to  defend  themselves.     Besides  this  question 

of  duty,  a  most  powerful  means  of  increasing  strength  gained 

is  to  show  that  we  have  enough  and  to  spare,  by  never  losing 

sight  of  generous   sentiments   in   our  greatest  exercise   of 

strength,   and  never  putting  forward   claims  that  are  not 

scrupulously  just. 

I  rejoice  that  in  this  respect  the  strike  of  the  London 
workmen,  like  that  which  recently  took  place  in  Belgium, 
has  perfectly  fulfilled  all  the  conditions  which  make  such 
struggles  legitimate  ;  that  is  to  say,  that,  having  a  just  cause 
to  defend,  they  have  shown  no  tendency  to  excess  in  their 
demands.  But  this  defensive  warfare  is  still  a  warfare,  and, 
like  all  others,  though  less  obviously,  it  affects  the  existence 
of  numbers  of  innocent  human  beings,  impoverishes  society, 
and,  especially,  calls  forth  evil  passions  ;  and  all  this  without 
a  possibility  of  any  definite  result  capable  of  modifying  the 
final  issue.  After  all,  it  is  but  the  application  of  material 
force  to  questions  of  a  moral  and  social  nature. 

For  all  these  reasons,  I  cannot  exaggerate  the  necessity 
of  the  greatest  prudence,  the  utmost  goodwill  and  modera- 
tion ;  for,  if  it  is  essential  to  avoid  all  weakness,  it  is  even  more 
so  to  avoid  all  passion.  Further,  strikes  are  not  the  only 
means  at  our  disposal  to  re-establish  the  relations  which 
have  been  suspended,  and  even  to  solve  the  hard  problem  of 
these  modern  times.  That  problem  is,  to  secure  the  co- 
operation— a  co-operation  constantly  increasing  in  activity 
and  willingness — of  all  the  members  of  society,  in  order  to 
increase  the  amount  of  comfort  within  the  reach  of  each 
member,  at  the  same  time  that  it  increases,  in  an  equal  pro- 
portion, his  liberty.  This  problem  the  Positivist  organisation 
alone  has  shown  itself  able  to  solve,  and,  without  entering 
upon  any  philosophical  dissertations,  which  would  be  beyond 
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my  powers,  it  is  possible  even  now  to  show  its  superiority,  by 
virtue  of  its  power  of  simplifying  the  problem.  For  instance, 
it  at  once  disposes  of  one  extraordinary  error  which  has  long 
thrown  a  mist  over  all  discussions  bearing  on  the  relations 
between  employers  and  workmen — I  mean  that  belief, 
common  to  both  parties,  that  they  are  the  natural  enemies 
one  of  the  other,  having,  by  the  nature  of  the  case,  conflicting 
interests.  All  share  this  error  in  a  greater  or  lesser  degree ; 
it  arises  from  both  parties  looking  at  a  question  of  such 
intense  general  interest,  not  as  they  should  do,  even  if  the 
question  were  a  personal  one,  from  the  social  point  of  view, 
but,  at  best,  from  the  point  of  view  of  their  own  class.  This 
mistake  in  principle  has  been  the  cause  of  a  singular 
phenomenon.  Interests,  practically  the  same,  are  regarded 
as  excluding,  and  diametrically  opposed  to,  one  another. 
Such,  however,  is  far  from  being  the  fact.  The  interests  of 
the  workmen  are  no  more  at  variance  with  those  of  the 
employer  than  were  the  interests  of  the  soldiers  of  a  conquer- 
ing army,  in  the  days  when  conquest  was  legitimate,  at 
variance  with  those  of  their  chiefs.  What  was  the  end  each 
able-bodied  man  proposed  to  himself  in  the  heroic  days? 
Was  it  not  to  ensure  for  his  country,  each  in  his  generation, 
the  greatest  amount  of  comfort  and  security  possible  ?  And 
what  should  all  able-bodied  men  propose  to  themselves  in 
these  industrial  and  peaceful  days  ?  The  very  same  problem, 
only  with  an  extension  unknown  before,  to  secure  the  greatest 
sum  of  well-being  and  security ;  first,  to  the  Western  family 
of  nations,  and  gradually  to  the  whole  of  the  great  human 
family.  Happier  than  our  forefathers  in  this,  that,  while 
they  were  obliged  to  destroy,  in  order  to  attain  their  object, 
we,  on  the  contrary,  are  only  obliged  to  produce ;  and  that 
we  have  inherited  from  them  an  immense  mass  of  capital, 
material,  intellectual,  and  moral,  which,  when  we  take  the 
trouble  to  use  it  rationally,  will  enable  us  to  perform  our 
task,  not  merely  with  ease,  but  with  positive  pleasure,  so  far 
as  we  are  well  disposed.  Yet,  with  all  these  advantages,  we 
are  less  successful  in  our  action  than  our  forefathers  were, 
comparatively  speaking.  The  reason  is,  that  neither  in 
intellect  nor  in  heart  have  we  risen  to  a  level  with  our  duties, 
Jthough  these  duties  are  not  so  hard  as  theirs  were,  as  is 
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evident  from  the  respective  mottoes,  that  of  the  olden  time 
being,  '  To  die  for  our  country/  while  that  of  the  modern  is, 
'To  live  for  others.'  The  duty  of  botli  was  to  protect  the 
weak  by  the  exertions  of  the  strong.  The  ancients  performed 
their  duty  of  protecting  by  war;  we  should  effect  this  pro- 
tection by  our  labour.  And,  if  hitherto  this  protection  has 
been  so  insufficient,  it  is  not  labour  that  is  in  fault.  The 
tact  is,  that  our  service  has  not  been  willing,  and  therefore 
society  has  been  obliged  to  support,  at  our  expense,  an  army 
of  overlookers,  whose  sole  business  it  is  to  secure,  by  the  aid 
of  legal  checks,  what  should  be  given  freely.  The  plain 
statement  of  this  fact  is  sufficient  to  show  its  importance  and 
ibe  fatal  influence  it  exerts  over  our  lives.  There  are  just 
.  tu  which  I  would  draw  attention. 
that  our  forefathers,  not  having  this  army  of  over- 
lookers to  pay  for  enforcing  their  co-operation,  had  the  whole 
of  ibe  prohts  of  their  undertakings  available  in  the  service  of 
their  country. 

Secondly,  that  this  absence  of  voluntary  co-operation  on 

the  part  of  the  producers,  workmen  and  employers  alike,  is 

the  chief  source  of  the  evils  which  weigh  down   the  most 

industrious   part   of  the   population.      For   the   employers, 

obliged  to  take  from  their  returns  the  money  wherewith  to 

pay  this  innumerable  host  of  agents,  overlookers,  &c,  who 

arc  kept  to  ensure  their  own  co-operation,  as  well  as  that  of 

men,  are  no  longer  in  a  position  to  give  sufficient 

wages:    thence    come    strikes,    which    in    this    case    only 

aggravate  the  evil.     There  can  and  will  be  but  one  remedy 

I  return  to  voluntary  co-operation  on  the  part  of  all 

the  producers.     It  is  the  only  way  to  place  the  employers  in 

:i  gradually  to  raise  the  rate  of  wages,  so  as  at  length 

i   the  workman  to  leave  his  wife  in  his  home,  there  to 

th  fresh  workmen,  the  sole,  but  most  valuable,  pro- 

rhich  can  come  only  from  her.     On  their  side,  the 

■  must  avoid  all  that  checks  the  production  of  things 

and   even    merely   agreeable,  so   long   as   it   is   not 

lal  the  supply  is  greater  than  the  demand. 

The  limits  of  a  letter  are  very  narrow  to  treat  of  such 

but  there  is  still  another  point  on  which  I  desire 

tu  vay  a  few  words. 
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Listen  to  the  economists,  and  it  would  appear  that  they 
believe,  in  their  simplicity,  that  society  has  been,  from  time 
immemorial,  divided  into  two  classes— consumers  and  pro- 
ducers. Is  this  their  belief?  I  know  not.  Whether  it  be  or 
no,  they  have  repeated  it  in  every  possible  form  ;  and  one  of 
their  favourite  forms  is  this  :  When  there  is  a  dearth  of  con- 
sumers, industry  suffers,  is  overstocked,  comes  to  a  standstill. 
What  is  the  meaning  of  all  this  ?  Are  not  all  producers,  rich 
or  poor,  permanent  consumers?  Are  not  all  the  weak,  for 
whom  the  strong  labour,  also  permanent  consumers?  the 
constituents  which  make  up  what  we  call  society,  an  immense 
body,  composed  of  the  weak  and  the  strong,  the  strong 
devoting  themselves  especially  to  producing,  the  weak  to 
preserving  the  various  productions  of  the  strong, — thus 
working,  they  too,  after  their  own  fashion,  and  being  in  a 
sense  also  producers.  Many  animals,  even,  find  their  place 
in  the  one  class  or  the  other.  So  that  the  most  insignificant 
being,  with  nothing  to  give  in  return  for  the  services  he 
receives  but  at  best  a  little  gratitude — the  noble  horse,  the 
faithful  and  devoted  dog — the  weakest  of  men  cultivating  his 
good  feelings  in  the  hope  of  rendering  himself  more  worthy 
of  the  benefits  he  receives;  the  labourer,  toiling  in  his  task 
of  producing  food;  the  artisan,  skilled  in  the  manufactures 
which  make  life  comfortable  ;  the  poet,  who  by  his  genius 
gives  us  the  highest  pleasures  of  life  ;  the  philosopher,  whose 
studies  and  moral  system  have  moulded  our  social  existence, 
— all  these  are  voluntary  producers,  and,  therefore,  more  or 
less  worthy  consumers.  It  is  for  them  that  we  must  secure 
well-being  and  security.  There  is  no  higher  aim  for  our 
exertions,  and  each  of  us  may  well  spend  in  that  service  all 
his  powers,  of  heart,  of  mind,  and  body,  without  any  fear  of 
going  beyond  the  mark.  But,  over  and  above  this,  so  careful 
is  society,  that  rather  than  run  the  risk  of  leaving  a  single 
man  of  genius  to  be  borne  down  by  the  daily  cares  of  life,  it 
will  and  does  secure  in  excess  both  well-being  and  security 
to  a  great  number  of  its  members,  reserving  to  itself  the  right 
of  calling  them  to  order  should  they  abuse  the  gift. 

I  have  named  a  very  respectable  list  of  consumers :  neither 
on  the  score  of  numbers  nor  of  variety  can  we  complain  of  it, 
and  the  simplest  good  sense  will  convince  us  that  we  have  no 
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need  to  look  for  more.  But  where  and  who  are  those  special 
consumers  upon  whom  so  high  a  value  is  set,  whose  absence, 
we  are  told,  paralyses  industry?  How  can  they  possibly 
serve  us  if  they  are  not  producers  ?  What  possible  return 
can  they  make  for  our  produce  ?  Let  us  examine  the  question 
a  little — all  the  more  that  they  seem  to  court  observation. 

In  all  times  there  have  been  dishonest  men,  but,  in  our 

time,  the  catholic  and  feudal  system  having  passed  away,  the 

Positivist  system  not  having  as  yet  taken  its  place  as  the 

guide  and  director  of  men's  activity,  the  number  is  greater 

than  ever.     Thus  it  has  often  happened  that  unscrupulous 

manufacturers  and  dealers,  having  stocked  the  market  with 

inferior,  useless,  or  even  positively  injurious  articles,  have 

profited  by  the  ignorance  of  the  buyers  to  draw  to  themselves 

the  capital  which  should  have  been  employed  in  honourable 

commerce  or  useful  industry.     Meanwhile,  the   buyers  are 

ruined  by  the  worthlessness  of  the  articles  in  which  they  have 

invested,  and  soon  both  bad  and  good  commodities  are  left 

upon  the  hands  of  the  merchants ;  for  this  reason,  that  the 

capital,  having  been  unwisely  expended,  is  unproductive,  and 

the  buyers  are  obliged  to  wait  for  fresh  capital  before  they 

can  reappear  as  purchasers.   The  economists,  perceiving  this, 

and  not  attempting  to  discover  the  true  reason  of  it,  exclaim 

that  there  is  a  dearth  of  consumers,  when  their  cry  should  be, 

'  There  is  a  dearth  of  good  articles,  and  of  the  capital  which 

has  been  expended  in  the  purchase  of  worthless  ones.' 

So  long  as  this  language  was  confined  to  the  economists, 
the  danger  was  unperceived;  but  when  the  public  had  adopted 
it  also,  the  parasites  of  society,  whose  best  chance  is  in  dis- 
order, exaggerated  the  language  held  by  the  public,  and  no 
means,  however  extravagant,  however  mean,  however  violent, 
have  been  left  untried  to  secure  consumers.  I  have  no  wish 
to  stir  up  this  mud  to  pick  out  some  of  their  arguments.  They 
are  only  too  well  known.  It  is  better  to  remedy  the  evil  when 
once  its  nature  is  understood. 

I  would  say  to  the  manufacturer  and  the  shopkeeper, 
1  Return  to  upright  dealing,  for  if  you  impoverish  those  who 
buy  your  goods,  you  dry  up  the  sources  of  your  own  pros- 
perity.' I  would  say  to  the  workmen,  '  The  evil  I  speak  of 
is  greater  than  is  supposed,  but  strikes  are  powerless  to  meet 
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it.  The  only  efficient  remedy  is  to  substitute  positive  opinions 
for  the  ridiculous  sophisms  which  represent  the  want  of  con- 
sumers as  the  root  of  the  evil.' 

Those  who  can  speak  and  act  uprightly  have  the  remedy 
in  their  own  hands :  let  them  apply  it  and  the  evil  will  be 
overcome. 

For  myself,  if  I  can,  however  feeble,  contribute  to  such  a 
result,  one  of  my  dearest  hopes  will  be  fulfilled. 

Accept,  my  dear  Confrere,  the  expression  of  my  respect 
and  fraternal  devotion, 

Fabien  Magnin, 

Working  Engineer, 
President  of  the  Positivist  Society, 
1 6  Passage  F millet,  Paris, 
2   Gutenberg,  73   (14  August,  1861). 

Richard  Congreve,  Esq. 


II.— A   REPORT  ON   THE  LABOUR   QUESTION  PRE- 
SENTED  TO  THE  POSITIVIST  SOCIETY. 

Program. 

In  the  eye  of  the  Positivist  Society,  the  normal  organisa- 
tion of  industry  in  modern  society  requires,  as  a  first  step,  the 
reconstruction  of  opinions,  based  upon  the  free  adoption  of  a 
universal  doctrine  fitted  to  reform  general  education,  and  to 
call  into  existence  throughout  the  West  a  new  spiritual 
authority,  the  natural  arbitrator  in  industrial  conflicts.  The 
serious  practical  disturbances  lately  caused  in  France  by  a 
metaphysical  tendency  to  direct  by  law  that  which  ought 
above  all  to  be  regulated  by  morality,  have  given  a  confirma- 
tion to  this  our  fundamental  conviction.  But  they  have  also 
drawn  our  attention  to  some  immediate  measures  which, 
without  going  to  the  root  of  the  question,  may  contribute  to 
lead  men  to  wait  for,  and  even  to  prepare,  the  only  radical 
solution, — a  solution  which  can  only  be  decisively  applied 
after  the  lapse  of  a  generation. 

The  better  to  secure  a  practical  character  for  such  a 
preliminary  examination,  I  chose  among  our  members  a 
committee,  composed  exclusively  of  working  men,  named  at 
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the  end  of  March.  This  committee  first  gave  a  verbal  account 
of  the  main  results  of  its  labours  at  our  meeting  of  the  19th 
of  April.  To  explain  its  measures  more  fully,  it  read,  on  the 
24th  of  May,  the  following  memorable  Report,  in  which  the 
true  mechanism  of  industry  is  better  appreciated  in  a  few 
pages  than  in  all  the  volumes  devoted  to  the  pretended  science 
of  political  economy. 

In  voting,  after  a  mature  discussion,  the  publication  of 
this  report,  the  Positivist  Society  proclaims  to  the  public 
that  it  fully  adopts  the  important  measures  proposed,  and, 
above  all,  the  lucid  principles  which  are  the  basis  of  these 
measures. 

AUGUSTE   COMTE, 

Author  of  the  *  System  of  Positive  Philosophy ; ' 

Founder  and  President  of  the  Positivist  Society, 

10  Rue  Monsieur-le- Prince. 
Paris,  Monday,  $th  June,  1848. 

REPORTt 

If  we  rightly  understand  our  commission,  it  resolves  itself 
into  an  answer  to  the  two  following  questions : — Are  there 
any  legislative  measures  which  may  enable  the  working 
classes  to  pass  more  easily  through  the  period  which  must 
elapse  before  the  reform  in  opinions,  feelings,  and  habits 
shall  admit  of  a  reform  in  institutions  ?  And,  if  there  are 
such  measures,  what  are  they  ? 

There  are  some  measures  to  be  taken  ;  we  will  try  to  point 
out  some  of  them,  on  a  correct  view  of  the  actual  situation. 

A  careful  observation  of  industrial  life  soon  shows  us  that 
the  greater  number  of  the  evils  which  disturb  it  are  due  to 
the  want  of  foresight  in  the  management  of  labour  and 
public  wealth.  This  is  not  the  only  cause,  but,  among 
those  which  allow  of  the  intervention  of  the  legislator,  it 
seems  to  us  to  deserve  most  particular  attention :  first, 
because  of  the  disturbances  it  occasions  in  labour,  and 
especially  because  it  re-acts  deplorably  on  the  minds  of  men, 
by  giving  rise  to  prejudices  which  tend  to  perpetuate  the  evil 
by  preventing  its  true  causes  from  being  discerned. 

Thus,  evident  though  it  be  that  there  must  always  be 
work,  since  there  are  always  wants  to  be  satisfied,  and 
materials  to  be  procured,  or  to  be  employed  for  the  satisfac- 
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tion  of  these  wants,  yet  we  hear  it  said  that  there  is  no  work, 
and  this  at  times  when  the  wants  which  can  only  be  satisfied 
by  the  productions  of  labour  press  most  heavily.  There  is  a 
confusion  here  between  accidental  interruptions,  resulting  from 
want  of  foresight  or  skill  in  the  direction  of  labour,  and  an 
absolute  want  of  work,  from  which  it  is  inferred  that  we  are 
over-peopled.  At  other  times,  it  is  said  that  there  are  too 
many  producers,  too  few  consumers.  The  legitimate  in- 
ference should  be,  that  we  are  too  thinly  peopled ;  but  this 
contradiction  is  too  striking,  and,  therefore,  it  is  avoided  by 
saying  that  those  who  have  the  means  should  consume  more 
and  produce  nothing,  and  in  this  way  give  an  impetus  to 
labour.  It  is  forgotten  that  the  act  called  labour  cannot  be 
paid  by  the  act  called  consumption,  and  that  it  is  only  useful 
labour  that  can  pay  for  the  discharge  of  any  office,  useful  or 
otherwise. 

On  hearing  such  language,  one  is  tempted  to  believe  that 
men  have  forgotten  what  labour  is.  Labour  is  the  bringing 
into  action  of  all  the  wealth,  and  natural  or  artificial  powers 
of  Humanity,  with  the  object  of  satisfying  all  its  wants. 
What,  then,  is  required  to  create  a  demand  for  labour?  As 
we  have  already  said,  first,  there  must  be  wants  to  be 
satisfied;  there  is  no  immediate  danger  of  their  ceasing  ;  and, 
for  ourselves,  in  spite  of  the  economists,  we  do  not  think 
that  there  is  a  dearth  of  consumers.  Consumption  is  a  fact 
which  depends  on  no  man's  will ;  all  producers  are  con- 
sumers ;  this  is  a  sufficient  justification  of  labour.  Next,  we 
need  materials ;  these  are  not  wanting,  since  the  producers 
complain  of  a  glut.  And  if  they  were  wanting  (which  can 
only  happen  in  particular  circumstances,  and  from  want  of 
foresight)  there  would  be  no  want  of  work  :  on  the  contrary, 
as  these  materials  are  the  result  of  labour,  the  earth,  men's 
arms,  and  intelligence,  would  only  wait  to  be  set  to  work. 

But,  it  will  be  said,  it  is  not  enough  to  have  wants  and 
materials,  we  must  also  have  capital,  in  order  to  undertake 
works.  True,  but  the  capital  exists,  for  we  continue  to  live  ; 
only  when  labour  is  at  a  standstill  capital  is  un productively 
employed,  instead  of  being  made,  by  work,  to  reproduce  itself 
for  the  future.  The  putting  any  work  in  motion  never  costs 
so  much  as  a  mendicity  society,  a  hospital,  or  a  prison,  with 
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ail  their  necessary    appendages,    which    bring   in    nothing, 

hereas  the  work  would  have  increased  the  general   wealth. 

nevertheless,  the  only  remedies  which  have  been 

'■■■■  meet  the  evils  occasioned,  for  the  most  part,  by 

wnt  of  foresight,  strengthened  by  prejudice. 

■  I  foresight,  and  especially  want  of  social  foresight, 
ions  to  the  preservation  of  wealth  as  it  is  to  its  pro- 

We    give   one   example: — In   the  years    of   great 

the  wine-growers  either  lose  a  portion  of  their 

productions,  or  are  ruined   by  the  increase  of  expense.     In 

other  case  society  must  lose ;  in  one  case  the  produce,  in  the 

other  the  activity  of  the  producer,  who  is  paralysed   unless 

To  those  who  say  that  it  is  not  enough  to  produce,  that 
-t  also  be  found,  we  reply  that  if  an  article  does 
is  because  it  has  no  value  ;  in  that  case  it  ought 

■  been  produced.  Neither  the  public  wealth,  nor 
the  labour  of  the  workers,  the  most  precious  part  of  that 
italth,  ought  to  be  wasted.     Or  it  may  be  that  those   to 

products  in  question  are  offered  are  too  poor  to  buy 

ihem.     If  they  are  poor,  it  is  because  they  have  been  left 

■ik.  or  because  they  have  not  received  the  value  of 

It  will  be  said  that  we  cannot  forsee  everything; 

true.and  therefore  it  is  that,  although  we  would  urge  the  manu- 

ii.  in  other  words,  those  specially  interested  in  the 

alth,  to  exercise  as  much  foresight  as  possible,  it  is 

hem  that  we  seek  the  remedy.     We  shall   be  told 

that  if  there  are  poor,  it  is  because  they  are  idle.     We  reply 

that  idleness  must  be  the  exception,  activity  the  rule  ! 

Were    it   otherwise,  we   should   be  led   to  ask,   is  life  a 

In  fact,  as  we  can  only  live  by  activity,  if  idleness 

•ere  the  rule,  it  would  be  difficult  to  account   for  life.     Hut, 

I  at  all  so,  we  conclude  that   activity  is  the  rule, 

the  exception.      Besides,  if,   in    thought,  we  place 

tiencss   among  the  wants  to   be  satisfied   (and   we  satisfy 

•mis  which  have  quite  as  little  claim),  it  will  be  seen  that  it 

■n  additional    reason    for   giving   work    to    those  who  are 

. 
It  is  well  to  observe,  also,  that  idleness  is  not  peculiar  to 
the  working  classes. 
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Do  what  we  will,  we  cannot  escape  from  the  accusation  of 
want  of  foresight,  as  well  social  as  individual ;  volumes  might 
be  written  on  the  evils  it  has  caused,  aided  as  it  is  by  the 
prejudices  to  which  it  has  given  rise.  But  an  appeal  to 
common  sense  will  be  more  effectual.  We  will  quote,  on 
this  subject,  the  reply  made  by  a  workman  to  the  com- 
missioners appointed  to  inquire  into  the  position  of  the 
labouring  classes.  They  told  him  that  his  labour  was  a 
commodity,  on  the  same  footing  with  other  commodities,  and 
that  he  was  free  to  dispose  of  it  on  fair  terms. 

'  And  yet,'  replied  the  workman,  '  it  has  a  character  of 
its  own,  because  if  ordinary  commodities  are  not  sold  one 
day,  they  are  another ;  whereas  if  I  do  not  sell  my  labour, 
it  is  lost  for  all  the  world  and  for  me ;  and  as  the  existence 
of  society  depends  on  the  results  of  labour,  society  is  the 
poorer  by  the  value  of  what  I  might  have  been  able  to 
produce.'  This  reply  is  worth  all  your  statistics ;  and  if  it 
were  followed  out  in  all  its  consequences,  it  would  be  enough 
to  destroy  the  existing  prejudices. 

Finally,  it  will  be  urged  as  an  objection,  that  it  is  easy  to 
criticise  industrial  life,  but  it  is  not  so  easy  to  regulate  it, 
and  that  the  employers  of  industry  do  not  appear  to  be  in  a 
state  to  do  this,  although  they  may  have  the  will.  True ; 
but  although  they  may  help  in  their  degree,  we  believe  that 
the  task  requires  the  whole  power  of  the  state,  and  the  united 
wisdom  of  the  whole  of  society  even  though  it  is  not  a 
question  of  a  thorough  and  definitive  organisation,  but  only, 
as  we  said  at  the  beginning,  of  some  measures  of  primary 
necessity. 

Before  we  enter  on  the  question,  we  must  take  a  glance 
at  what  has  been  attempted  in  this  direction.  Two  things 
have  been  particularly  put  forward  :  one  is  an  artificial  supply 
of  work.  This  course  is  always  ruinous  and  degrading,  and 
is  only  justifiable  in  revolutionary  crises.  So  long  as  men's 
minds  are  turned  this  way,  all  sorts  of  extravagant  things 
are  said ;  for  instance,  it  has  been  said  to  satiety,  that  a 
court  without  luxury  is  the  ruin  of  a  nation.  We  see  men 
wishing  for  public  calamities,  because  they  make  work.  It 
has  also  often  been  said,  to  make  and  unmake  again  is  still 
work.     At  other  times  employers  reply  to  the  objections* 
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often   very  just,  which  are  made  to  the  execution  of  useless 
Works.      "  Work  on,  it  is  I  who  pay.' 

It  has  even  been  said  in  writing,  that  it  was  a  most 
fortunate  circumstance  that  many  people  do  nothing,  in  order 
to  leave  work  for  others,  and  that  they  consume  a  great  deal, 
»o  as  to  increase  the  amount  of  work  to  be  done.  The  value 
of  such  maxims  is  easily  understood. 

econd  course  is  to  preach  saving.  This  is  a  virtue 
which  is  very  useful,  as  opposed  to  waste,  and  when  made 
subservient  to  the  preservation  of  wealth.  It  at  once  loses, 
to  a  certain  extent,  its  value,  if  used  to  promote  accumula- 
tion, as  opposed  to  the  more  laborious  process  of  production. 
It  ceases  to  be  a  virtue  when  it  ceases  to  be  social ;  it  be- 
comes a  vice  as  soon  as  it  begins  to  fetter  useful  develop- 
ment ;  it  is  a  great  evil  as  soon  as  it  presses  on  the  wants  of 
life  ;  it  becomes  a  crime  when  intelligence  and  morality  suffer 
from  it.  as  when  it  goes  to  the  extent  of  depriving  the  family 
of  the  care  of  the  woman  ;  and  as  if  the  children  of  the 
working  classes  were  not  a  useful  product,  it  has,  by  an  un- 
pardonable want  of  reflection,  been  thought  that  it  ought  to 
be  carried  to  the  length  of  preaching  economy  in   the  pro- 

I  ihildren.  All  these  measures  were  more  disastrous 
than  useful,  and  have  done  nothing  but  increase  the  evil.  To 
wn  up  what  we  have  said,  we  believe  that  a  great  part  of 
the  evil  conies  from  want  of  foresight;  that  the  capitalists 
have  but  little  power  to  prevent  il  ;  that  the  state  can  and 
Ought  to  interfere,  on  condition  that  its  interference  be 
prudent  and  enlightened. 

I I  ucntly  this  is  what  we  would  propose  : 

That   the    state  should   always  have  at  its  disposal  the 
Bccewary    funds   for   giving   employment    to   the   workmen 
urn  private  enterprise  leaves  without  work.     The  employ- 
ment so  given  should  always  be,  as  far  as  possible,  of  public 
ind,   above  all,  should   never  be  the  same  as  that 
■    v.orkmen  have  been  obliged  to  abandon  from  over- 
production.    In  general,   the  works  should  be  executed   by 
contractors,  or  by  companies,  at  other  times  at  the  charge  of 
1  i.L  funds  should  be  fumislicd  by  the  public 
ksnry,  and  the  information  should  come  from  popular  local 
acmbitcs   convoked   by  the  administration,   in  which   the 
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citizens  should  be  called  upon  to  discuss  all  the  works  to  be 
executed,  those  in  course  of  execution,  and  those  already 
finished.  These  meetings  should  take  place,  as  much  as 
possible,  in  rooms  supplied  by  the  local  authorities. 

The  meetings  shall  be  public,  and  care  be  taken  to  invite 
the  workmen  who  are  on  their  travels,  who  are  well  qualified 
to  give  good  information,  when  properly  applied  to.  They 
will  by  this  means  acquire  fresh  knowledge,  which  they  may 
turn  to  account  in  other  places.  These  assemblies  are  to 
consider  the  nature  of  the  works,  their  importance,  their 
seasonableness,  their  management,  their  inconveniences,  their 
dangers,  their  probable  results, — in  a  word,  everything  which 
has  any  interest.  They  are  not  to  order  the  works — they  are 
to  overlook  them  and  give  advice.  Such  a  course  would  have 
the  result  of  making  the  social  point  of  view  the  order  of  the 
day,  by  the  character  of  public  utility  which  these  discussions 
would  have,  and  would  give  rise  to  a  superintendence  at  once 
spontaneous,  gratuitous,  and  permanent — one  which  should 
be  disinterested  without  being  indifferent,  having,  finally,  all 
the  characteristics  of  a  true  superintendence. 

Our  proposal  is,  no  doubt,  far  from  meeting  or  satisfying 
all  the  requirements  of  the  case  ;  but  we  do  not  hesitate  to 
make  it,  because,  besides  the  direct  utility  it  might  have  in 
ensuring  the  constant  and  regular  employment  of  all  the 
forces  of  society,  it  may  render  great  services  by  helping  to 
clear  the  minds  of  men  of  a  crowd  of  false  ideas  which  are  in 
the  way  of  all  attempts  at  reorganisation. 

All  questions  would  be  simplified  if  we  saw  clearly  that 
there  is  plenty  of  work :  we  should  then  venture  to  meet  them 
openly ;  free  trade  would  cease  to  alarm  us ;  inventions  would 
be  received  as  benefits;  the  presence  of  foreign  workmen 
would  no  longer  be  feared,  and  France  would  continue  to  be 
their  school ;  the  immoral  theories  of  Malthus  would  no 
longer  be  preached,  because  where  labour  is  well  directed 
bread  is  not  wanting ;  war  would  no  longer  be  the  antidote 
for  industrial  crises ;  the  unworthy  dispute  between  the 
colonies  and  the  mother  country  would  have  some  chance  of 
being  brought  to  an  end,  and  our  navy  would  have  freights  ; 
we  should  see  the  emigration  from  the  country  to  the  towns 
diminish — the  only  way  of  regulating  the  production  of  articles 
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of  luxury ;  we  should  not  be  obliged  to  economise  so  much, 
if  we  were  bold  in  production.  The  fortunate  inclination  of 
the  young  workmen  to  travel  for  instruction  would  be  much 
better  gratified  in  all  professions. 

Without  this  absurd  fear  pauper  establishments  would 
never  have  been  thought  of  as  a  general  measure ;  nor  would 
public  nurseries  nor  refuges  for  the  destitute,  for  these  are  all 
means  of  saving  at  the  expense  of  happiness,  and  they  do 
nothing  but  increase  suffering. 

We  do  not  conceal  from  ourselves  the  difficulties  of  all 
kinds  with  which  our  plan  will  be  met ;  we  know  that  its 
immediate  material  results  will  be  far  short  of  our  wishes, 
but  the  moral  results  will  be  of  great  importance,  and  will 
not  be  slow  to  react  upon  the  material. 

It  is  as  well  to  remark  that  this  proposal,  far  from  injuring 
any  subsequent  ones,  will  assist  them. 

Although  the  measures  proposed  are,  as  is  natural,  sug- 
gested by  the  state  of  things  in  France,  they  are  not  confined 
to  France,  though  susceptible  of  more  complete  and  immediate 
application  there  than  elsewhere.  They  are  equally  applicable 
to  the  five  Western  populations,  as  the  wants  from  which 
they  proceed  are  common  to  all ;  as  is  also  the  reorganisation 
of  opinions,  of  feelings,  and  habits,  in  which  consists  the  final 
solution  which  they  announce  and  prepare. 

If  the  governments  are  not  sufficiently  awake  to  the 
importance  of  these  measures  to  apply  them  soon  (and  this 
might  happen  even  in  France),  there  is  nothing  to  prevent 
the  people  from  spontaneously  setting  to  work  on  that  portion 
of  the  plan  which  more  immediately  concerns  them.  Where- 
ever  a  free  popular  meeting  exists,  it  can  easily  make  its 
ordinary  discussions  turn  on  those  functions  of  direction, 
superintendence,  and  appreciation  which  we  assign  to  the 
people  with  regard  to  the  public  works  suitable  to  each 
locality.  This  new  mode  of  utilising  and  developing  clubs 
would  constitute,  indirectly,  one  of  the  most  happy  results  of 
the  plan  we  have  drawn  out. 

The  state,  considering  that  the  right  to  work  is  not  only 
the  right  to  live,  but  also  the  right  to  contribute  to  the 
increase  of  the  well-being  of  all,  shall  never  leave  any  willing 
to  work  without  work.     For  this  end,  it  shall  have  at  its 
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disposal  the  funds  and  information  necessary  for  giving  work 
to  those  whom  private  enterprise  ceases  to  employ,  without 
competing  with  extraordinary  industry.  The  works  shall  be 
of  public  utility. 

Generally,  they  shall  be  executed  by  contractors  or  by 
companies,  always  under  the  immediate  superintendence  of 
the  state  engineers. 

But,  as  neither  the  state  nor  its  engineers  can  have  a  suffi- 
cient knowledge  of  the  works  required,  but  by  the  interven- 
tion of  all  citizens,  the  state  shall  convoke  popular  assemblies 
in  all  the  communes,  where  the  citizens  shall  be  invited  to 
discuss  future  works,  in  order  to  point  out  what  are  neces- 
sary; those  in  course  of  execution,  in  order  to  superintend 
them  ;  those  already  finished,  in  order  to  pronounce  upon 
them,  without  being  able  directly  either  to  bespeak  or  to 
oppose  them. 

If  it  is  true  that  the  state  cannot  decree  a  change  of 
opinion,  it  can  nearly  always  promote  it ;  and  as,  in  this  case, 
such  change  is  the  thing  to  be  desired,  the  state  should  advise 
all  the  authorities  so  to  word  the  invitations  given  to  the 
citizens,  so  as  to  make  them  aware  that  the  object  is  not  to 
create  works,  but  simply  to  point  out  the  most  seasonable 
ones,  the  difficulty  being  to  know  where  to  begin. 


Magsin,  Working  Engineer  (Reporter) 
jAtQUEMIN,  Working  Engineer. 
Belpaume,  Working  Bootmaker. 

Paris,  Wednesday,  24  May,  1848. 

Richard  Congreve. 

55  Palace  Gardens  Terrace,  London,  W, 
a  Casar,  96  (April  251k,  1884.) 
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I.— IN   MEMORIAM— JOHN    GREENE    MILLS. 
U—REPRINT   OF   A    REVISED   EDITION  OF   HIS    TRANSLATION 
OF  POSITIVIST  PRAYERS  BY  JOSEPH  LONCHAMPT. 


I.—. IN  MEMORIAM  JOHN  GREENE  MILLS. 

Mr.  Mills,  the  author  of  the  translation  which  I  subjoin, 
was  born  August  13th,  1844,  at  Mount  Hope,  near  Middle- 
town,  Orange  Co.,  New  York.  He  received  his  schooling  at 
Middletown,  and  graduated  in  law,  at  the  Law  College, 
Albany.  These  particulars  I  learn  from  Mr.  R.  B.  Westbrook 
of  Philadelphia,  in  whose  office  Mr.  Mills  spent  a  year  after 
his  admission  to  the  bar,  with  whom  he  remained  intimately 
connected,  and  by  whom  he  is  affectionately  mourned.  Mr 
Mills  practised  law  in  Goschen,  N.  Y.,  then  in  New  York 
City,  lastly  in  Washington,  D.  C.  He  married  in  1870,  died 
April  14th,  1883,  in  his  thirty-ninth  year,  by  a  sadly  pre- 
mature death,  and  was  buried  in  Laurel  Grove  Cemetery. 
For  the  last  fifteen  years  of  his  life  he  was  a  Positivist.  He 
leaves  a  widow  and  two  children. 

Such  is  the  simple  outline  of  a  life  too  soon  ended  and 
Wl  of  promise. 

My  own  connection  with  Mr.  Mills  was  of  the  slightest. 
I  had  one  letter  from  him.    In  the  discussion  that  took  place 
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in  the  Positivist  body  in  1877-8  he  was  opposed  to  the  part  I 
took,  and  so  our  correspondence  terminated.  But  within  three 
weeks  of  his  death,  he  stated  to  a  common  friend,  Mr. 
Hutcheson,  that  it  was  his  intention  to  subscribe  to  both  the 
English  and  French  Sacerdotal  fund — a  proof  that  he  had 
revised  and  modified  his  judgment.  With  such  slight  know- 
ledge I  must  rely  on  others  for  an  estimate  of  his  actions  and 
life. 

For  the  first,  I  am  told  that  he  had  awakened  so  much 
interest  in  Positivism  by  his  exposition  of  the  Religion  to 
meetings  of  liberal  thinkers  that  it  was  arranged  to  have 
fortnightly  meetings  at  his  house  for  the  exclusive  study  of 
Positivism.  He  himself,  speaking  of  the  interest  aroused, 
said,  *  Possibly  we  can  obtain  through  such  a  movement,  by 
some  effort,  that  for  which  I  have,  in  fact,  been  aiming  at  in 
these  'liberal  meetings,'  and,  in  fact,  for  two  years, — the 
establishment  here  of  a  centre  of  Positivism,  with  the  nucleus 
of  a  congregation  that  may  soon  be  able  to  inaugurate  public 
worship.' 

I  give  the  comment  of  my  friend  upon  this : — '  I  do  not 
know  whether  he  would  have  succeeded  in  forming  such  a 
congregation  or  not.  He  was  personally  much  liked.  He 
was  open,  frank,  and  a  "  good  fellow  "  to  all,  and  he  made 
many  warm  and  devoted  friends.  His  knowledge  was  varied 
and  extensive,  his  manner  of  speaking  in  public  easy  and 
pleasing.  The  interest  awakened  in  Positivism  by  his 
remarks  at  these  meetings  was  rather  one  of  criticism  and 
antagonism  than  of  acceptance,  but  acceptance  would  pro- 
bably have  followed  a  further  knowledge  of  the  religion — at 
least  in  some  cases.' 

The  estimate  here  given  of  him  is  amply  confirmed  from 
other  sources,  public  and  private.  '  I  want  you  to  know,' 
says  Mrs.  Mills,  '  how  steady  and  strong  he  was.  He  did 
much  for  his  faith,  had  just  begun  to  gather  around  him  a 
few  to  whom  he  was  expounding  it.' 

Mr.  Westbrook  speaks  of  his  child-like  and  genial  dis- 
position as  contrasting  beautifully  with  his  manly  strength 
and  independence  of  thought  and  action. 

All,  in  fact,  support  the  language  of  Colonel  Ingersoll  at 
his  funeral : — *  He  who  lies  here,  clothed  with  the  perfect 
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peace  of  death,  was  a  kind  and  loving  husband  and  good 
father,  a  generous  neighbour,  an  honest  man  ;  and  these 
words  build  a  monument  of  glory  above  the  humblest  grave. 
He  was  always  a  child,  sincere  and  frank,  as  full  of  hope  as 
spring.  In  many  languages  he  sought  the  thoughts  of  men, 
and  for  himself  he  solved  the  problems  of  the  world.  He 
accepted  the  philosophy  of  Auguste  Comte.  Humanity  was 
his  God,  the  human  race  the  Supreme  Being.  He  believed 
that  we  are  indebted  for  what  we  enjoy  to  the  labour,  the 
self-denial,  the  heroism  of  the  human  race,  and  that  as  we 
have  plucked  the  fruit  of  what  others  planted,  we,  in  thank- 
fulness, should  plant  for  others  yet  to  be.  With  him  immor- 
tality was  the  eternal  consequence  of  his  own  good  acts.  He 
believed  that  every  good  thought,  every  disinterested  deed, 
hastens  the  harvest  of  universal  good.  This  is  a  religion 
that  enriches  poverty,  that  enables  us  to  bear  the  sorrows  of 
the  saddest  life;  that  peoples  even  solitude  with  the  happy 
millions  yet  to  be  ;  a  religion  not  born  of  selfishness  and  fear, 
but  of  love  and  hope;  a  religion  that  digs  wells  to  slake  the 
thirst  of  others;  that  gladly  bears  the  burdens  of  the  unborn. 

Similar  testimony  was  borne  by  his  friend  Mr.  Fowler.  I 
give  a  short  extract  from  his  speech: — 'We  have  his  example 
to  follow,  and,  if  we  heed  the  precepts  so  many  of  us  have 
heard  from  time  to  time  from  his  lips,  we  shall  be  better, 
wiser,  nobler,  and  purer,  men  and  women.  Couid  these  pallid 
1!.  to  us  to-day  they  would  tell  us  to  go  on  in  the  path 
he  has  opened  for  us.  He  would  counsel  us  to  exert 
efforts  for  Humanity,  to  pay  our  homage  to  Humanity,  to 
love  and  serve  Humanity  to  the  end.  If  we  can  so  live  that, 
when  we  are  as  he  is  now,  our  bier  will  be  surrounded  by 
loose  who  sincerely  mourn  our  loss,  who  wilt  speak  in  truth- 
ful accents  as  we  have  to-day  in  praise  of  the  dead,  we  shall 
not  have  lived  in  vain.' 

I  give  below  a  copy  of  a  memorandum  Mr.  Mills  left  as 
to  his  funeral.  It  expresses  with  precision  his  attitude  at  the 
time — two  years,  that  is,  before  his  death. 

The  honour  paid  him.  the  judgments  formed  of  him, 
justify  us  in  looking  with  affection  on  his  memory,  with 
gratitude  on  his  services  rendered  in  life,  and  which 
assuredly   continue    after   his   death.      They  justify   u 
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grieving  for  his  loss  as  a  severe  one  for  the  cause  of 
Humanity.  Everywhere  the  need  is  the  same — the  need  of 
men  who  will  with  quiet  firmness  take  their  stand  as  disciples 
of  the  Religion  of  Humanity,  and  form  centres  around  which 
others  can  rally.  That  there  is  much  diffused  belief  in  that 
Religion  in  the  United  States  the  language  above  quoted 
evidences.  To  give  it  body  and  shape  individual  exponents 
are  required.  Such  was  Mr.  Mills,  and  as  such  he  leaves  for 
the  present  a  gap.  Is  there  not  good  ground  for  hope  that 
others  will  step  forward  to  fill  the  gap  he  leaves?  Sooner  or 
later  such  examples  bear  fruit,  such  men  find  imitators. 

In  any  case  we  who  in  England  share  Mr.  Mills'  faith 
would  pay  a  just  tribute  to  his  memory ;  perhaps  by  doing  so 
we  may  in  a  degree  soothe  a  deep  sorrow. — R.  C. 


Memorandum. 

940  K  Street,  Washington,  D.C. 
October  25 /A,  1881. 

It  occurring  by  some  conversation  regarding  the  un- 
certainty of  life,  that  my  wife  requested  me  this  morning, 
as  often  before,  to  signify  my  preferences,  if  any,  I  had  in 
regard  to  my  own  burial,  in  the  event  of  death. 

I  write  this  that  she  may  not  be  misjudged  if  she  survive 
me  in  carrying  out  what  she  knows  to  be  my  wishes  in  that 
event. 

Leaving  all  details  to  her  own  good  judgment,  and 
appreciating  that  whatever  is  done  in  my  honour  on  such 
occasion  is  good  and  useful  only  in  its  influence  upon  others, 
I  record  the  following  preferences,  if  it  be  possible  to  secure 
their  fulfilment : — 

1.  Neither  priest,  parson,  minister,  or  teacher,  of  theism 
shall  conduct  any  ceremonies  that  may  occur ;  but  it  is  my 
desire  that  if  any  of  my  clerical  friends  be  present,  as  friends, 
they  be  allowed  to  speak,  if  time  permit,  and  good  sense 
sanction  more  ceremony  than  my  wife  may  arrange  or  pro- 
vide for. 

2.  No  church  service,  and  no  service  in  a  church. 

3.  I  would  prefer  to  be  buried,  if  interred,  at  Middletown, 
but  have  a  preference  for  cremation  previous  to  the  inhuma- 
tion of  my  ashes  at  Middletown, 
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4.  My  wife  and  my  brother,  if  they  survive  me,  should 
conduct  my  funeral. 

5-  Should  either  Robert  G.  Ingersoll  or  Thaddeus  B. 
Wakeman  survive  me,  and  could  either  or  both  be  procured, 
I  would  greatly  desire  that  they,  in  the  order  named,  or  both, 
should  act  instead  and  for  spokesman,  preacher,  or  orator  on 
such  occasion. 

6.  If  suitable  and  in  accordance  with  the  wishes  of  my 
wife  and  Col.  Ingersoll,  or  Mr.  Wakeman,  on  this  occasion, 
I  would  recommend  a  piano  and  one  or  two  violins,  and  such 
other  chamber  music  should  be  provided  as  would  be  adequate 
to  the  production  of  such  pieces  as  my  wife  should  select. 

7.  Preferring  and  acknowledging  the  Religion  of  Humanity 

as    instituted    by  Auguste   Comte,   and   as  taught   by  his 

disciples,  as  the  best  and  only  true  religion  or  synthesis  of 

life,  I  desire  to  be  known  after  my  transformation  to  the 

subjective  life,  i.e.,  after  death,  as   I  have   for  years  been 

known,  as  a  Positivist,  and  have  my  funeral  conducted  with 

reference  thereto. 

(Signed)        John  G.  Mills. 

*  This  Memorandum  was  not  found  till  about  a  month  after  Mr.  Mills'  death. 
As  I  had  never  read  it  I  am  very  much  gratified  to  find  how  near  we  came  to  its 
fulfilment.    There  was  no  music  at  the  funeral.-    (Note  by  Mrs.  Mills). 


POSITIVIST     PRAYER. 
By  Joseph  Lonchampt. 

*  For  us  Prayer  becomes  the  ideal  of  life,  for  to  pray  is  at  once  to  love,  to 
think,  and  to  act.' — Auguste  Comte  (Catechism,  p.  74,  E.  TV.,  2nd  Edn.J. 

Second  Edition. 
Paris:  E.  THUNOT  &  CO.,  No.  26,  Rue  Racine,  August,  1853. 

Author's  Note. — This  little  work  was  written  in  March,  185 1,  and  was 
published  at  Lyons  in  1852  by  two  devoted  Positivists,  to  whom  I  hasten  here 
to  tender  my  sincere  thanks.  This  second  edition  contains,  in  the  form  of  an 
Appendix,  a  *  Letter  on  the  Religious  Mission  of  Woman,'  judged  useful  for 
better  apprehending  the  spirit  of  this  essay. 

Translated  from  tht  French  by  JOHN   G.    MILLS,  Member  of  the  New 

York  Positivist  Society. 

'DllS  EXTINCTIS   DEOQUE   SUCCBSSIT   HUM  ANITAS.' 

Prayer  in  the  nature  of  Petition  is  rejected  by  the  devout.     Nevertheless 
prayer  is  still  used.     Its  nobler   functions  of  aspiration  and  commemoration 
it  essential  to  religious  life. — J.  G.  M. 

Goschen,  N.  Y.,  Independent  Republican  Job  Office,  1877. 
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TRANSLATION  OF  POSITIVIST  PRAYERS  BY 
JOSEPH  LONCHAMPT. 

In  reprinting  Mr.  Mills'  translation  of  M.  Lonchampt's 
prayers  I  have  more  than  one  object  in  view. 

1.  I  wish  that  his  work  may  not  be  lost,  and  so  I  add  to 
the  slight  record  of  his  personal  action  his  services  as  a 
translator. 

2.  The  reproduction  of  his  translation  in  an  English 
edition  connects  our  work  in  England  with  the  American 
through  Mr.  Mills,  and  both  with  the  Positivist  centre  in 
Paris  through  M.  Lonchampt.  It  is  useful  to  show  where 
we  can  unity  of  effort  throughout  the  Positivist  body. 

3.  There  has  been  a  feeling,  I  hear,  that  for  the  form  of 
prayer  I  have  used  in  England  I  had  no  previous  warrant ; 
that  I  took  a  new  departure,  to  use  a  current  expression. 
Those  who  now  join  the  Positivist  movement  are  often  not 
familiar  with  its  history,  consequently  often  misconceive  it, 
or  accept  misrepresentations  of  it.  This  reprint  may  serve  to 
establish  the  fact  that  many  years  ago,  in  Auguste  Comte's 
lifetime,  and  with  his  full  sanction,  the  direct  invocation  of 
Humanity  was  adopted  (see  Catechism,  p.  104,  E.  Tr.t  2nd 
Edn.)  in  '  domestic  prayers,  adapted  to  connect  the  public 
with  the  private  worship.'  The  honour  of  this  initiative  is 
justly  due  to  M.  Lonchampt. 

4.  In  the  revision  of  the  translation  I  have  kept  as  close 
to  Mr.  Mills'  work  as  I  could.  I  have  suppressed  the  key- 
notes as  not  adapted  to  an  English  public. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  add  that  Mrs.  Mills  has  given 
her  sanction  and  left  me  full  discretion. — R.  C. 
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Love  the  Principle,  Order  the  Basis,  Progress  the   End, 

introduction. 

For  us,  Prayer  becomes  the  ideal  of  life.  For  to  pray  is  at  one  and  the 
ilme  rime  to  love,  to  think,  and  even  to  act.'.— Augusts  Comte  (Positive 
to^im,/.  ;4,  E.  7V.,  md  Edn.j. 

Science,  constituted  by  two  centuries  of  laborious  works, 

and  raised  in  our  day  to  the  dignity  of  positive  philosophy, 

Weals  to  our  intelligence  a  new  faith,  and  discovers  to  our 

,\  horizons  of  hope  and  of  love. 

By  its  irrefragable  demonstrations  the  heaven  has  become 

lo  us  moderns  a  limitless  glacial  space,  where  moves  our  sun 

planets,    and    beyond,    in   infinite   perspective,   an 

innumerable   multitude   of    radiant    stars;    our    earth,    an 

imperceptible  globe,  is  carried  along  in  this  imperceptible 

whirling  of  luminous  or  opaque  spheres,  all  of  which  perform 

ilicir  invariable  revolutions.     If  we  turn  again  to  our  own 

planet  our  eyes,  which  lose  themselves  in  the  immensity  of 

ing  spectacle,  and  which  are  wearied  by  its  infinite 

magnitude,    science    shows    us    all    the   phenomena   there 

as   subject    to   invariable    natural    laws,    so   that 

naiure  becomes  a  vast  harmony,  in  which  all  is  transformed 

and   regularly   modified,    and   where    the   most    unexpected 

ia  are  necessary  consequences  of  other  phenomena. 

Thui  the  invariability  which  science  unveils  to  us  in    the 

la  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  it  extends  to  the  sum  of 

all  that   goes   on   on   the   surface  of  our  globe.     There   it 

demonstrates  to  us  the  existence  of  an  immense  series  of 

organized  bodies,  reacting  on  the  surrounding  medium,  and 

producing  acts  the  more  numerous  and  the  more  effective 

thje  more   complex    their   organization.      It   is   a   profound 

wittment  of  order  and  of  regularity  that  we   derive   from 

liable  economy  of  nature.     But  this  unchangeable- 

Mw  refers  only  to  nature  considered  in  itself.     Now,  as  four 

uwasand  years  ago,  the  earth  gravitates  round  the  sun,  plants 

and  animals  perform  the  normal  functions  of  their  unchanging 
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life ;  but  the  aspect  of  the  earth  is  profoundly  changed  since 
that  mysterious  antiquity,  and  everywhere  we  see  on  it  the 
trace  of  a  powerful  hand.  The  impenetrable  forests  with 
which  its  surface  bristled  have  given  place  to  fertile  fields, 
swamps  to  rich  meadows ;  the  masses  of  animals  which 
infested  the  continents  have  been  destroyed  or  tamed ; 
nomadic  and  savage  races,  so  long  busied  in  devouring  each 
other,  live  peaceably,  given  up  to  the  embellishment  of  their 
terrestrial  abode  and  the  amelioration  of  their  common 
existence.  What,  then,  is  the  hand  which  has  wrought 
these  marvels?  It  is  the  hand  of  Humanity;  for  em- 
bosomed in  this  immutable  harmony  science  unveils  to  us  the 
existence  of  a  Great  Being,  who  throughout  the  ages  has 
marched  gloriously  to  the  conquest  of  Nature,  and  reigns 
to-day  as  sovereign  upon  Earth. 

Humanity  is  not  the  human  race,  and  does  not  include 
the  whole  of  mankind.  Humanity  is  the  memory  of  the 
dead,  inspiring  and  guiding  the  living — it  is  the  sum  of  all 
high  thoughts,  of  all  noble  sentiments,  and  of  all  great  efforts, 
referred  to  one  single  and  the  same  Being,  of  whom  this 
unity  forms  the  soul,  the  living  constitute  its  vast  body.  This 
unceasing  influence  of  the  past  upon  the  present  is  alike 
salutary  and  necessary.  Let  us  suppose,  for  example,  a 
generation  of  men  entirely  withdrawn  from  the  influence  of 
the  preceding  generations — it  would  be  a  horde  of  rude 
savages,  trembling  at  each  new  phenomenon  of  nature,  and 
carrying  ferocity  to  the  point  of  eating  human  flesh ;  in  a 
word,  this  generation  would  re-produce  the  primitive  state, 
whence  Humanity  started  on  the  accomplishment  of  her 
glorious  evolution.  Thus  it  is,  that  to  this  Great  Being  we 
are  indebted  for  all  that  softens,  exalts,  ennobles,  and  charms 
our  life :  to  know  this  Being  then  is  to  love  it. 

Humanity,  so  kind  to  us,  so  beneficent  for  our  welfare, 
lives  in  the  present  by  men  like  ourselves :  it  is  on  these 
living  servants  that  depend  principally  the  velocity  and  sure- 
ness  of  her  advance.  The  love  we  feel  for  Humanity  will 
excite  us,  then,  to  serve  her  with  zeal,  in  order  to  hasten,  as 
much  as  lies  in  us,  her  progress  towards  that  happy  social 
state,  on  the  threshold  of  which  the  present  generations  are 
*^d  to  inhale  its  most  subtle  emanations.     But  science 
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opens  this  mysterious  door  of  the  future  to  our  eager  desires ; 
and  then  appears  to  our  ravished  imaginations  no  longer  the 
fantastic  dream  of  hope,  but  the  glorious  reality,  the  goal 
towards  which  the  West  is  converging .  athwart  the  dark 
storms  and  the  terrible  agitations  of  the  revolutionary  era. 
This  pleasant  harbour,  which  our  societies  tossed  by  the 
tumultuous  waves  of  the  revolution  will  soon  make,  this 
future,  towards  which,  uninterruptedly  and  surely,  the  van- 
guard of  the  race  is  tending,  has,  for  its  distinctive  features, 
the  establishment,  in  a  natural  way,  of  a  new  priesthood, 
commanding  respect  by  its  science,  and  confidence  by  its  dis- 

• 

interestedness ;  next,  family  life  secured  in  all  its  plenitude 
to  each  proletary ;  universal  education  given  gratuitously 
and  uniformly  by  the  priests  to  all  men  and  all  women ; 
duties  from  which  there  is  no  escape,  bound  upon  the  rich 
in  the  name  of  the  common  faith,  and  under  penalty  of 
disgrace  during  their  lives,  and  of  oblivion  after  their  death  ; 
finally,  the  worship  of  Humanity,  which  will  shed  upon  the 
most  ordinary  details  of  human  life  the  poetic  rays  of  hope 
tod  of  love. 

One  of  the  surest  means  of  consecrating  all  our  efforts  to 
the  service  of  the  new  Great  Being  is  the  daily  use  of  prayer. 
To  pray  to  Humanity  will  not  be  to  ask  of  her  power  an 
immediate  change  in  the  existing  order,  nor  to  implore  of  her 
goodness  direct  help  in  misfortune ;  such  a  prayer  would  be 
contrary  to  the  knowledge  which  science  gives  us  of  the 
supreme  existence,  an  existence,  as  our  own,  subjected  to 
invariable  laws.  Humanity  modifies  the  power  of  nature,  it 
is  true,  but  slowly  and  with  regularity.  Humanity  comes  to 
the  aid  of  suffering  mankind,  but  only  by  ameliorating  more 
and  more  the  conditions  of  our  existence. 

To  pray  is  to  pour  out  our  gratitude  and  our  love  towards 
Humanity ;  it  is  likewise  to  ask  for  a  noble  progress  for  our 
soul.  This  prayer  is  always  heard,  for  the  sincere  avowal  of 
our  imperfections  and  of  our  faults  and  the  ardent  wish  to 
better  and  purify  our  hearts  are  the  guarantees  of  an  infallible 
success. 

Daily  prayer  will  render  us,  then,  better,  and  in  perfecting 
Wtit  becomes  useful  to  Humanity,  for  this  new  Great  Being 
has  need  of  our  co-operation,  and  as  prayer  consolidates  and 
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purifies  this  co-operation,  it  profits  by  our  prayers.  God, 
the  creator  of  the  universe,  could  do  without  the  prayers  and 
thanksgivings  of  his  creatures,  his  omnipotence  and  majesty 
sufficing  him.  The  prayer  of  the  Christian,  as  that  of  the 
Musalman,  was  useful  only  to  himself,  while  our  prayer  is 
useful  not  only  to  ourselves  but  also  to  Humanity. 

The  worship  of  Humanity  is  composed  of  private  and 
public  worship,  both  already  instituted  among  her  worshippers. 
The  first,  quite  private  and  personal,  addresses  prayers  to 
woman,  considered  as  mother,  sister,  wife,  or  daughter ;  to 
the  beloved  beings  taken  from  our  love,  and  whose  memory 
guides  and  consoles  our  lives ;  to  the  Supreme  Being  to 
implore  her  grace  in  the  incessant  daily  work  of  perfecting 
ourselves.  This  worship  is  not  susceptible  of  any  general 
formula,  since  it  varies  with  each  person  and  even  with  each 
age  ;  it  springs  spontaneously  from  the  heart,  and  can  only  be 
expressed  by  improvised  effusions.  But  concurrently  with 
this  private  worship  is  developed  that  common  to  the  whole 
family,  a  true  intermediary  between  private  and  public 
worship.  It  seemed  to  me  possible  to  formulate  prayers  for 
its  use,  and  I  have  endeavoured  to  write  a  series  of  them  for 
all  the  days  of  the  week  in  accordance  with  the  consecration 
of  those  days  given  on  the  tenth  page  of  the  Positivist 
Calendar,  4th  edition  (see  Pos.  Catech.,  E.  Tr.,  2nd  Edn., 
p.  104). 


PRAYER  FOR  MONDAY. 

Holy  Humanity,  our  mother  and  our  benefactress,  blessed 
be  thou  on  this  first  day  in  the  week,  for  the  first  fundamental 
tie,  source  of  all  the  others,  for  marriage,  which  thy  love 
ministered  to  by  thy  genius  is  at  length  about  to  institute 
among  us  in  all  its  perfection.  I  would  retrace  in  memory 
the  steps  of  continuous  perfecting  by  which  thou  hast  raised 
this  great  institution  to  its  definitive  condition,  for  this 
examination  will  kindle  my  heart  with  love  for  thy  maternal 
solicitude,  and  revive  in  me  my  faith  in  thy  power  and  glory. 

Even  in  thy  first  infancy  thou  didst  manifest  woman  as 
the  source  of  all  love,  and  in  the  forced  seclusion  of  the  poly- 
theistic age,  thou  didst  plant  the  germ  of  the  worship  of 
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woman — a  worship  holy  and  tender,  by  which  we  raise  our- 
selves to  thy  worship.     But  it  was  in  thy  youth,  so  simple  and 
«o  poetic,  that  by  the  instrumentality  of  our  immortal  pre- 
■  of  the  middle  ages,  thou  didst  truly  sketch  out  the 
union  of  man  and  woman  as  one  and  indissoluble  ;  a  sublime 
inchoate  conception  which  thou  but  now  hast  completed  for 
us.  by  perpetuating  beyond  the  tomb  the  indissolubility  which 
death  mocked  at,  and  by  assigning  to  this  fundamental  tie  an 
aim  which  it  can  always  attain.     For  now  thou  proclaimest 
the  supreme  perfection  of  marriage  as  entirely  independent  of 
paternity,  and  as  characterised  solely  by  the  beneficent  and 
eternal  action  of  the  heart  of  woman  upon  the  feelings  of 
man  ;  thus  thou  wilt  wipe  away  the  secret  tears  of  the  child- 
.  and  thou  wilt  take  from  her  the  unjust  opprobrium 
which  was  cast  upon  her  innocence.     How  admirable  is  this 
ion  which  thou  wilt  still  further  perfect  by  inaugurating 
shortly,  in  the  regenerated  West,  the  abolition  of  the  odious 
intervention  of  wealth  in  marriage,  an  interference  formidable 
to  our  happiness!     Then  goodwill,  gentleness,  kindness,  and 
1  constitute  the  only  dower  of  woman ;  the  devotion 
with  which  she  has  discharged  the  holy  functions  of  daughter 
and  of  Kister  will  be  all  that  she  brings  :  thus  will  she  appear 
rich  in  her  poverty  to  the  young  man  who,  on  his  knees,  shall 
entreat   her  to   become    the   good    angel    of   his    heart,  the 
tn-vcparable  companion  of  his  life  and  of  his   memory,  his 
league  in  his  final   incorporation  into   the  Supreme 
ence. 
Woman  giving  to  man  the  affectionate  care  and  pleasures 
of  the  domestic  fireside,  receiving  from  him  in  exchange  all 
■  ' .  of  existence  which  labour  procures  :  woman  inspir- 
i      ag  man  with  the  suavity  and  tenderness  of  her  heart,  and 
.  from  him  in  exchange  energy  of  character,  and  the 
I     light  of  intelligence :  these  arc  the  true  functions  of  man  and 
niman  in  the  eternal  life.    Yes,  it  is  the  couple  united  by  the 
I     acxament  of  marriage  which  is  really  the  elementary  organ 
1  Mime  existence  of  H  umanity ;  alone,  man,  as  woman, 
I     ttkbu!  an  incomplete  life,  imperfect  function  of  the  universal 
<«:  hut  man,  beloved  by  the  woman  whom  he  loves,  softened 
red  by  the  tender  and  devoted  affection  of  the  com- 
panion of  his  choice;  man  consecrating  all  the  solicitude  of 
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his  heart  to  secure  the  happiness  of  the  guardian  angel  of  hk  i 
domestic  hearth, — this  is  an  image  of  thee,  imperfect,  bat 
real,  it  is  a  faithful  likeness  of  thee,  Supreme  Being,  the* 
whose  genius  is  the  devoted  minister  of  thy  heart,  who*; 
vast  and  sublime  intelligence  has  had  no  other  aim,  during 
its  long  and  painful  elaboration,  than  the  satisfaction  of  the 
immeasurable  love,  of  the  insatiable  tenderness  of  thy  great 
soul. 

How  intimate  is  this  fundamental  tie  of  marriage !    How 
holy  is  it,  this  union  of  two  hearts  which  even  death  cannot ' 
dissever,  and  whose  two  memories  become  entirely  one  in  a 
single  and  identical  regret ! 

A  day  will  come  when  the  quest  of  a  worthy  marriage  will 
be  the  ruling  thought  of  our  hearts ;  auspicious  time,  whea 
we   shall   all    draw  from  this  wellspring  of  love  the  moat 
precious   help  in   perfecting  our  natures,  in  improving  our 
hearts,  and  in  beautifying  our  souls.    But  at  the  present  day, 
athwart  the  stormy  regeneration  of  the  West,  in  seeking  a 
worthy  union   we   tremble  lest   we   bound  our   sympathies 
within  a  happy  dual  egoism,  and  wall  up  our  hearts  against 
the  sufferings  of  our  brethren  ;  and  if  we  give  ourselves  over 
to  tasting  in  peace  the  salutary  enjoyments  of  conjugal  love, 
let  us  not  cease  to  remember  that  the  vast  majority  of  prole- 
taries see  this  happiness  for  ever  interdicted  to  their  noble 
hearts,  or  only  taste  it  very  imperfectly,  troubled  as  it  is  by 
the  cruel  ordeals  of  poverty,  and,  above  all,  by  the  hard  work 
which  takes  the  wife  from  the  domestic  hearth.     By  the  aid 
of  these  thoughts,  the  heart  of  woman,  far  from  numbing  our 
energy  by  enervating  pleasure,  will  kindle  it  into  a  whole- 
some  zeal  to  call  to  this  true  happiness  of  man  all  those  0 
our  brethren  whom  our  revolutionary  crisis  has  so  deplorably 
disinherited. 

Holy  Humanity,  we  have  faith  in  thy  power  and  in  th; 
love  ;  in  a  near  future  thou  wilt  ensure  to  each  of  us  th 
sweet  peace  of  family  life,  offering  to  proletaries  and  womer 
as  a  compensation  for  their  poverty,  a  more  entire  enjoymer 
of  domestic  felicity ;  for  such  is  the  regeneration  which  tho 
achievest  through  us,  despite  the  greatest  obstacles,  namely 
the  great  institution  of  marriage  rendered  accessible  to  all,  an 
ennobled  by  all  the  glory  of  a  common  and  universal  educatioi 
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Kay  we  then,  with  all  our  powers,  co-operate  with  efficiency 
d  this  vast  work,  and  hasten  the  regeneration  of  opinions, 
Banners,  and  habits,  the  necessary  precursor  of  the  regenera- 
tion of  social  institutions,  by  teaching  men  to  know  thee, 
Id  love  thee,  and  to  serve  thee,  Supreme  Being,  Holy 
Humanity,  who  wilt  reward  worthily  the  efforts  of  thy  first 
norshippers  by  a  final  and  glorious  incorporation  in  thy 
eternal  existence. 


PRAYER    FOR    TUESDAY. 

Holy  Humanity,  our  mother  and  our  benefactress,  blessed 
he  thou  to-day  for  the  second  fundamental  tie,  the  happy 
ordinary  consequence  of  marriage ;  blessed  be  thou  for  the 
paternal  relation  which  thy  sublime  soul  has  rendered  so 
noble  and  so  touching.  It  is,  above  all,  maternal  love  that 
o&rs  us  a  faithful  image  of  thy  tenderness:  as  thou,  the 
mother  loves  her  child  whatever  it  be,  she  seems  even  to 
Reserve  for  the  deformed  or  ugly  child  all  the  treasures  of  her 
love;  and  thou,  likewise,  holy  Humanity,  our  kind  mother, 
thou  receivest  us  all  within  thy  breast,  whatever  our  un- 
fvorthiness  and  thou  dost  measure  thy  care  and  thy  tenderness 
by  our  weakness  and  our  needs. 

But  it  is  the  love  of  our  fathers  which  should  increase  our 
gratitude  to  thee,  for  it  is  this  that  is  the  sweet  and  precious 
hut  of  the  persevering  efforts  of  thy  great  soul.  The  mother 
las  always  loved  her  child,  for  woman  is  thy  heart,  Holy 
Humanity,  and  from  thy  earliest  infancy  that  heart  thrilled 
with  love ;  but  for  man,  the  organ  of  thy  intelligence  and  of 
Ay  power,  it  required  long  struggles  for  thee  to  conquer  the 
natural  weakness  of  his  sympathy  and  to  enkindle  his  love 
even  to  his  own  children.  I  would  remind  myself  that  dur- 
ing thy  whole  childhood  the  misshapen  child  was  pitilessly 
put  to  death  as  unworthy  ;  that  in  the  beautiful  days  of  thy 
youth  the  father  sacrificed  his  sons  and  daughters  to  his 
schemes  of  pride,  by  brutally  interring  them  in  the  perpetual 
*>Ktude  of  the  cloister.  I  would  recall  these  remembrances 
to  increase  my  gratitude  to  thee,  Supreme  Being,  who  givest 
to  each  of  us  a  tender  and  devoted  mother  and  a  kind  father, 
rieing  with  her  in  tenderness ;  who,  not  satisfied  with  placing 
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our  cradle  under  their  sweet  guard,  in  thy  solicitude  bringest 
to  it  another  couple,  formed  by  the  choice  of  those  who.  gave 
us  life,  and  bestowest  on  us  good  and  affectionate  sponsors  to 
replace  our  father  and  mother  in  case  we  should  have  the 
terrible  misfortune  to  lose  them. 

Blessed  be  thou,  Holy  Humanity,  for  the  tender  ardour 
with  which  thou  art  completing  in  the  regenerated  West 
this  sweet  tie  which  attaches  the  father  and  mother  to  the 
fruit  of  their  love :  for  it  is  one  of  the  objects  of  the  constant 
efforts  of  thy  soul  to  ensure  to  paternity  the  entire  expansion 
so  essential  to  our  happiness.  Alas !  how  this  tender  tie  is 
ev6n  yet  weakened  by  the  hard  conditions  which  oppress  the 
proletariate  at  the  present  day,  and  how  often  is  it  a  source 
of  bitter  tears  to  their  noble  hearts.  For,  indeed,  it  is  pain- 
ful for  a  mother  to  entrust  to  another  woman  the  little  child 
which  has  learned  to  smile  upon  her,  and  yet  she  is  driven  to 
it,  poor  soul,  in  order  to  earn  during  the  whole  day  the  daily 
bread.  Horrible,  too,  is  it  for  a  father  to  condemn  to  crush- 
ing work  the  feeble  child  who,  without  strength,  without  air, 
without  sunshine,  blanches  and  dies — a  tender  rosebud 
withered  before  blooming.  Hide  from  our  sight,  tears  of 
sympathy,  hide  these  gloomy  realities  that  we  may  catch  a 
glimpse  of  the  smiling  aurora  which  is  rising  on  the  West ; 
for  it  comes  to  kindle  all  hearts,  this  new  faith,  which  will 
change  the  face  of  the  earth  and  cause  order  and  happiness 
to  reign  in  the  societies  of  man.  Already  we  are  close  upon 
the  happy  times  and  the  new  era,  when  every  man,  whatever 
be  his  function  in  the  common  existence,  will  be  enabled  to 
slake  the  thirst  of  his  heart  in  the  holy  enjoyments  of  conjugal 
love,  and  ground  his  immortality  on  the  regret  rooted  in  the 
hearts  of  his  children  by  marriage  or  by  adoption. 

Sweet  joys  of  paternity,  holy  tenderness,  ye  will  one  day 
purify  the  hearts  of  all  men  !  In  time  ye  shall  be  the  guide 
of  their  conduct,  for  the  duty  of  providing  Humanity  with  a 
worthy  servant  appears  to  the  father  as  a  saving  beacon  in 
the  tempest  of  life,  and  the  thought  that  the  first  education 
of  the  child  is  the  instinctive  imitation  of  his  conduct  becomes 
the  potent  helm  which  makes  him  avoid  all  unworthiness, 
turns  him  from  all  that  degrades  the  soul  and  directs  him 
towards  perfection.     Thus  man  steers  with  courage  amidst 
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reefs  and  sandbanks,  his  eyes  fixed  on  his  successors,  and  the 
sweet  vision  of  his  immortality  lights  up  his  old  age  as  a 
long  twilight. 

Ah !  may  it  come  then,  this  social  regeneration  by  which 
thou  art  to  crown  thy  slow  and  painful  evolution ;  may  it 
come,  Holy  Humanity,  to  heal  these  wounds,  to  relieve  these 
sufferings,  to  blot  out  this  distress  which  cries  for  vengeance 
instead  of  imploring  thy  aid ;  and  may  it  come  to  conjure 
this  storm  which  mutters  low  over  the  West,  and  threatens, 
by  scattering  for  a  time  materials  and  workers,  to  delay  the 
construction  of  the  new  social  edifice.  May  we  all  hasten 
its  accomplishment  and  undertake  with  energy  that  which 
thou  expectest  from  each  of  thy  servants.  To  work,  then, 
all  we  who  suffer,  all  we  who  know  that  the  hour  of  de- 
liverance may  strike  for  us ;  for  all  is  ready,  and  suffering 
Humanity  pines  away  through  our  culpable  indolence.  We 
may  not  doubt  of  success,  since  we  are  aiding  the  Great 
Being  in  its  irresistible  advance.  To  work,  then,  and  let  us 
see  even  now  our  obscure  names  shining  in  letters  of  gold  on 
the  pedestal  of  the  Future. 


PRAYER   FOR    WEDNESDAY. 

Holy  Humanity,  our  mother  and  our  benefactress,  blessed 

be  thou  again  for  the  fundamental  tie  of  the  filial  relation, 

which  is  for  us  the  school  of  love.     Through  it  we  open  our 

hearts  to  tenderness,  for  when  we  come  into  the  world  the 

only  feeling  we  have  is  a  profound  egoism,  the  true  original 

sin  from  which  thy  grace  has  to  redeem  us.    Filial  love  is  the 

first  step  by  which  we  raise  ourselves  to  thy  love,  Supreme 

Being  ;    filial   love  is  the  first   aliment   of  those   sublime 

sympathetic  faculties,  the  source  of  our  happiness.     Thus  it 

is  that  we  love  thee  in  the  love  we  feel  for  those  who  have 

brought  us  to  the  light  of  life  ;  and  it  is  under  the  loved 

features  of  a  mother  that  we  are  first  enabled  to  idealize  thee 

and  represent  thee  to  our  imagination. 

Ah !  what  necessity  was  there  that  this  sweet  bond,  so 
holily  formed  by  our  catholic  predecessors,  should  be  too 
grievously  weakened  by  revolutionary  agitation,  which  by  its 
too  long  continuance  is  exhausting  the  West  ?     How  many 
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noble  proletaries,  without  shelter,  without  home,  without 
means  of  support,  see  themselves  compelled  to  carry  to  the 
hospital  or  poor-house  the  aged  mother  who  nourished  them, 
and  depart  after  depositing  this  precious  burden  with  rapid 
step  and  agony  of  heart,  without  the  hope  of  cheering  by  their 
presence  the  last  moments  of  the  poor  invalid,  without  the 
consolation  of  being  able  to  place  a  wreath  each  year  upon 
the  tomb  of  their  mother !  But  poverty,  the  frightful  leprosy 
of  our  age  of  iron,  is  not  the  only  thing  that  weakens  the 
filial  tie,  for  hideous  egoism  taints  with  its  empoisoned 
breath  even  this  first  flower  of  our  souls;  it  is  selfishness 
which  offers  to  us  the  distressing  sight  of  the  aged,  dying  for- 
saken among  mere  paid  attendants,  after  bringing  up  and 
endowing  numerous  children,  who,  absorbed  in  their  personal 
affections,  look  with  dry  eyes  on  all  suffering  outside  their 
own  family  hearth,  and  pitilessly  allow  their  aged  father  to 
die  in  solitude.  But,  also,  how  many  sons,  how  many 
daughters,  cloistered  since  their  earliest  years  in  the  school  of 
a  pedantic  pride,  grow  up  far  from  the  family,  their  only  tie 
to  which  soon  comes  to  consist  in  the  degrading  apprehensions 
of  pecuniary  dependence,  or  the  deceptive  hope  of  a  tardy 
inheritance !  Ah  !  if  the  cold  sociability  of  the  transition 
state  is  sadly  fertile  in  dry  and  hard  hearts,  it  is  because 
without  the  apprenticeship  of  filial  love  man  cannot  ex- 
perience the  noble  sentiments  of  universal  sympathy;  it  is 
because,  unless  he  has  been  a  good  son,  man  cannot  become 
a  worthy  servant  of  Humanity. 

Filial  tenderness,  be  always  living  in  our  hearts,  come  and 
revive  without  ceasing  our  noblest  feelings,  thou,  the  source 
of  all  love,  thou,  the  first  conqueror  of  hideous  egoism  ;  come 
and  guide  us  in  the  path  of  goodness  and  duty,  and  sustain 
us  in  the  temptations  of  each  day  ;  thou  who,  by  prolonging 
beyond  the  tomb  the  blessed  memory  of  a  father  and  a 
mother,  dost  show  us  how  we  can  enlarge  the  boundaries  of 
our  life  and  triumph  over  death. 


PRAYER    FOR  THURSDAY. 
Holy  Humanity,  our  mother  and  our  benefactress,  blessed 
be   thou  on   this  day  for  the   sweet  fraternal  tie;   through 
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fraternity  our  heart  opens  to  the  love  of  our  kind,  by  it,  it 
rises  to  pure  and  unselfish  tenderness  :  it  is  its  sweet  name  of 
fraternity  that  expresses  this  noble  aspiration  of  thy  soul : 
'All  men  are  brothers.' 

Filial  love,  which  awakens  in  us  the  sympathetic  faculties, 
has  on  it  the  blot  of  an  interested  impulse ;  the  holy  affection 
tfeur  mothers  is  so  keen,  so  devoted,  that   our  sympathy,  if 
to  this  first  degree,  would  insensibly  degenerate  into 
.'iL-ction.     But  fraternal  love,  which  extends  attach- 
i;ildhood  to  our  brothers  and  sisters;  which,  later, 
tears  us  from  the  sweets  of  the  domestic  hearth  to  lead  us  to 
nes,  there  to  share  their  sorrows  and  their  pains; 
i  :l!i  opens  our  heart  to  sweet  friendship,  a  holy  extension 
of  brotherly  love  beyond  the  limited  circle  of  the   family ; 
here  we  have  the  first  germ  of  that  universal  love  of  man,  the 
iim  of  our  social  existence,  the  true  source  of  the  love  of 
thee,  Holy  Humanity  ;  for  to  love  thee  we  must  love  all  thy 
'.  hose   individual   lives    constitute   thy  life   in  the 
prcwnt;  above  all,  we  must   love   thy  straying  or  suffering 
whom  we  should  lead  back  into  the  right  way  and 
restore  to  health  by  prodigies  of  love  ;  for  upon  the  service 
depends  thy  prosperity,  Holy  Humanity,  and  thy 
is  our  happiness, 
fraternal  love,  sweet  friendship,  the  growth  of  which  will 
■   so  powerfully  aided  by  an  education  common  to  all 
re  to-day  the  only  social  bond  which  we  can  still  fully 
;  he  arid  desert  where  our  thirsty  hearts  pine  ;  for  in 
•w  evil  days  the  great  majority  among  us  see  the  promised 
iiwl  for  ever  forbidden  us,  the  living  source  of  love,  at  which 
l  '  >  be  able  to  quench  our  thirst  and  draw  inexhaust- 
ible tenderness  for  our  hearts.     Come,  noble  fraternity,  keep 
*T>  in  our  souls  the  fire  of  sympathy  ;  come,  save  us  from  the 
elancholy  to  which  we  are  but  too  prone  ;  offer  thy 
»wt  enjoyments  to  the  heart  of  the  proletary  whom  our 
fcfcctive  social  state  deprives  of  the  holy  joys  of  marriage 
:  paternity,  nay,  even  of  the  sweet  duties  of  filial  piety; 
nd  women  from  the  domestic   sanctuary  to  a  sister,  to  a. 
"end;  give  to  her  heart  this  spring,  and,  lo  !  she  consecrates 
i  mre  to  weeping  with  the  afflicted,  to  nursing  the 
*t,  to  comforting  the  unfortunate.     Sweet  friendship,  come 
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to  enlarge  for  us  all  the  bounds  of  sympathy;  for  we  never 
tire  of  loving.  Thus  raised  by  thy  sweet  influence,  we  shall 
be  more  fit  to  aid  in  the  social  regeneration,  in  this  great  work 
of  Humanity,  on  which  depends  the  happiness  and  the  glory 
of  our  race. 


PRAYER  FOR  FRIDAY. 
It  is  in  this  last  fundamental  tie  that  there  shines  above 
all  the  benevolence  of  thy  heart,  Supreme  Being,  whose  life 
is  but  an  exhaustless  centre  of  love  and  of  light ;  it  is  in  the 
relation  of  domestic  service  that  is  made  manifest  the  intel- 
ligent perseverance  of  thy  soul.  How  victoriously  has  it  been 
transformed  by  thee,  this  tie  rendered  during  thy  long  child- 
hood so  imperfect  by  slavery,  and  again  impaired  by  serfage 
in  the  days  of  thy  charming  youth  ;  how  nobly  and  sacredly 
is  it  now  established  among  us,  where  free  sympathy  alone 
determines  henceforth  this  alliance,  which  was  formerly 
involuntary  and  indissoluble ;  but  thy  preserving  goodness 
will  not  stop  here ;  thou  wilt  give  to  this  institution  its 
supreme  perfection  by  proclaiming  that  the  salary  is  always 
an  inadequate  return,  never  dispensing  with  gratitude,  never 
even  lessening  our  gratitude  at  all.  Thou  wilt  also  extend 
to  all  industrial  relations  the  noble  ameliorations  which  thou 
hast  introduced  in  the  tie  of  domesticity,  and  thus  employers 
and  workmen  will  consider  themselves  as  really  associated  to 
co-operate  actively  in  thy  potent  and  sovereign  action  upon 
nature. 

With  what  touching  solicitude  hast  thou  already  balanced 
the  duties  of  master  and  servant,  Holy  Humanity,  so  as  to 
make  the  happiness  of  either  depend  on  the  scrupulous 
observance  of  their  reciprocal  duties.  Gentleness,  indulgence, 
consideration  on  one  side,  and  in  return  fidelity,  respect, 
attachment  and  devotion.  And  this  relation  which  begins  in 
a  pecuniary  transaction  can  reach  the  sublimest  heights  of 
affection  and  sacrifice. 

We  bless  thee,  Holy  Humanity,  for  the  institution  of  this 
last  fundamental  bond,  which  offers  to  domestic  happiness  a 
happy  complement,  as  it  relieves  the  mother  of  the  family  in 
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her  numerous  household  cares  by  the  assistance  of  a  young 
helper,  who  in  return  learns  in  this  household  precious  lessons 
for  her  own  future.  It  is  this  tie  again  which  offers  the  old 
man  a  salutary  refuge  from  isolation  and  abandonment,  by 
bringing  to  his  sad  retreat  an  honest  heart  which  in  his  last 
days  ministers  to  him,  sweetening  the  close  of  life  by  its 
devotion.  Finally,  it  is  at  present  the  only  resource  of  too 
many  holy  women,  doomed  to  childless  celibacy  by  our  social 
anarchy,  which  seems  to  regard  as  a  crime  their  poverty  and 
even  their  virtue. 

Blessed  be  thou,  Supreme  Being,  for  this  chain  of  funda- 
mental ties,  which,  taking  our  heart  in  its  original  egoism, 
raises  it  by  insensible  degrees  up  to  thy  love,  the  inexhaustible 
source  of  felicity  and  glory.  Filial  love,  brotherly  friendship, 
conjugal  tenderness,  holy  paternity,  and  thou,  too,  watchful 
care  of  servants,  ye  are  for  our  hearts  not  merely  healthful 
enjoyments,  but  also  necessary  preparations  for  the  true 
destiny  of  those  hearts ;  for  it  is  only  by  thy  love,  Supreme 
Being,  that  we  can  complete  our  happiness,  only  by  it  can 
we  merit  finally  a  glorious  incorporation  in  thy  sublime  and 
eternal  existence. 


PRAYER  FOR  SATURDAY. 

Eve  of  the  Sunday,  eve  of  the  day  consecrated  to  the 
Supreme  Being,  we  would  sanctify  thee  by  the  worship  of 
love,  by  the  worship  of  woman,  the  symbol  of  Humanity, 
image  and  likeness  of  her  soul.  It  is  in  glorifying  woman 
that  we  can  alone  prepare  ourselves  to  glorify  thee  worthily, 
Supreme  Being,  for  thy  worship  speaks  still  more  to  the 
heart  than  to  the  intellect,  and  how  could  we  better  adjust 
our  souls  to  the  fulness  of  affection  than  through  prayer 
addressed  to  their  guardian  angels  ? 

Let  us  bless  this  day  Woman,  no  longer  merely  as  daughter, 
as  wife,  and  as  mother,  but  as  the  loving  mediator  between 
man  and  Humanity.  For  it  is  by  this  title,  common  to  all 
women,  that  they  should  be  glorified  in  our  common  prayers. 
Every  true  man  in  heart  pays  secret  adorations  to  one  woman 
blessed  among  all ;  but  we  all  should  unite  to  bless  woman, 
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considered  in  that  which  characterises  her  nature,  considered 
as  the  manifestation  of  the  love  of  the  Great  Being,  as  the 
organ  of  Humanity's  tenderness,  as  the  intermediary  between 
her  sublime  soul  and  our  feeble  souls,  as  the  mediating  angel 
between  Humanity  and  her  servants. 

It  is  through  the  heart  of  woman  that  Humanity  pours 
upon  us  the  treasures  of  love ;  it  is  under  the  sympathetic 
features  of  woman  that  she  appears  at  the  sick  bed  to  relieve 
its  suffering ;  it  is  by  woman's  sweet  tears  that  she  consoles 
the  afflicted  by  sharing  his  sorrows ;  it  is  by  woman's  prudent 
hand  that  she  dispenses  the  aid  of  her  charity,  securing  the 
acceptance  without  humiliation  of  that  which  she  causes  to 
be  offered  with  graceful  kindness ;  it  is  in  woman's  breast,  it 
is  in  her  heart  so  prompt  to  understand  all  misfortune  that 
she  offers  a  refuge  to  the  unfortunate ;  here  is  the  haven 
which  welcomes*  us  after  the  storm,  where  we  draw  new 
strength  to  enable  us  to  confront  anew  the  dangers  of  the 
perilous  passage  of  this  life  towards  immortality. 

Woman,  living  source  of  hope,  inexhaustible  flame  of  love, 
in  thee  reside  all  goodness,  all  pity,  all  succour ;  thou  who 
always  givest  more  than  is  asked  of  thee,  and  whose 
generosity  knows  how  to  lend  to  thy  weakness  all  the 
resources  of  power.  In  thee  are  magnificence,  majesty,  glory; 
in  thee,  the  burning  rays  of  whose  heart  cause  to  blossom  in 
the  young  man  the  noble  sentiments,  great  thoughts,  and 
beautiful  language  which  place  him  later  in  the  van  of 
Humanity  as  one  of  the  most  precious  jewels  of  her  shining 
crown. 

Ah  !  we  bless  you,  noble  and  holy  women,  we  bless  you, 
we  praise  you,  we  glorify  you  in  our  humble  prayer,  sighing 
for  the  day  when  surging  crowds  of  men  in  the  temples  of 
Humanity  shall  fill  the  air  with  songs  of  glory  and  thanks- 
giving, their  eyes  full  of  the  sweet  tears  of  gratitude  and  of 
love,  on  their  knees  before  a  beautiful  statue  of  woman,  the 
tender  and  sublime  representative  of  Humanity. 

But  whilst  waiting  for  these  happy  times,  our  veneration 
for  you  must  not  be  barren ;  if  it  is  through  the  gentle 
influence  of  your  hearts  that  the  Supreme  Being  works  out 
the  prodigies  of  its  love  and  the  wonders  of  its  social  life,  it 
is  by  us,  by  our  energetic   concurrence,   by  our  intelligent 
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co-operation,  that  it  accomplishes  its  slow  but  imperishable 
progress,  its  successive  and  regular  transformations.  Our 
gratitude  for  your  goodness  should  translate  itself  into  respect 
and  daily  adorations,  but  above  all  into  unceasing  efforts  to 
hasten  the  regeneration  of  the  West;  then  Humanity  will 
offer  to  your  sympathy  a  vast  career  of  happiness  and  glory. 
Devoting  you  to  poverty  by  forbidding  dowries  and  inherit- 
ance, she  will  liberate  your  hearts  from  the  fatal  seductions  of 
wealth,  which  in  our  days  corrupt  so  profoundly  so  many 
women  of  great  endowments;  making  your  position  secure 
by  imposing  on  the  man  the  imperative  duty  of  supporting 
the  woman,  if  he  fails,  imposing  it  on  the  family  and  the 
church,  she  will  deliver  your  lives  from  the  obstacles  which 
too  often  rise  between  that  life  and  its  true  object,  between 
that  life  and  the  only  theatre  of  your  glory;  then  your 
existence  will  be  devoted  wholly  to  the  loving  duties  of  the 
domestic  Providence  and  to  the  sublime  functions  of  the 
mediating  angel  between  man  and  Humanity. 


PRAYER  FOR  SUNDAY. 

Holy  Humanity,  blessed  be  thou  on  this  solemn  day  of 
Sunday,  for  the  supreme  tie,  the  bond  of  religion,  which 
forms  into  a  single  and  same  Great  Being  all  the  genera- 
tions of  mankind,  and  unites  us  by  the  closest  sympathy  not 
only  to  those  who  will  come  to  continue  our  work,  but  also 
especially  to  those  who  have  preceded  us  on  the  earth,  and 
who,  by  their  labours  and  achievements,  have  endowed  us 
with  all  that  softens  and  ennobles  and  gives  charm  to  our 
existence. 

For  we  now  know  the  law  of  thy  progressive  develop- 
ment, Holy  Humanity,  and  imposing  silence  on  the  objections 
of  a  foolish  pride  we  can  go  back  to  the  rudest  fetichism  to 
discover  the  true  fountain-head  of  our  glorious  advance,  and 
the  real  germs  of  all  the  social  ties.  It  was  by  lending  to 
natural  phenomena  a  life  similar  to  our  own  that  thou  didst 
overcome  the  native  torpor  of  our  feeble  intelligence ;  by  the 
adoration  of  a  common  Fetich  thou  didst  unite  divers  vagrant 
bands  into  the  tribe,  and  by  fixing  the  tribe  on  a  river,  which 
was  an  object  of  worship,  thou  didst  lay  the  first  stone  of  the 
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sublime  edifice  of  human  society,  the  marvellous  temple  of 
thy  eternal  glory. 

It  is  with  profound  veneration  and  tender  gratitude  that 
we  honour  the  memory  of  those  inspired  men  who,  depriving 
matter  of  the  life  which  feeling  had  instinctively  assumed  it 
to  possess,  transferred  it  to  inaccessible  and  independent 
beings,  so  made  the  cause  of  all  motion  and  the  source  of 
all  activity.  For  by  them,  Holy  Humanity,  thou  hast  done 
great  things:  by  those  venerable  priests  of  dreaded  gods 
thou  didst  form  in  their  embryonic  state  the  normal  functions 
of  thy  life,  and  the  fundamental  relations  which  bind  us  one 
to  another,  and  all  to  Thee  :  by  the  conception  of  gods  thou 
didst  open  a  vast  career  to  the  imagination  of  man,  the 
ancient  master-works  of  which  will  ever  charm  mankind. 
Thou  didst  also  offer  to  nascent  observation  a  path  at  first 
very  humble,  but  which  was  destined  in  the  series  of  ages  to 
lead  it  to  Thee,  Holy  Humanity,  who,  under  the  name  of 
Country,  receivedst,  even  in  that  very  remote  age,  very 
glorious  homage,  and  inspiredst  very  pure  devotedness  in 
that  great  people  which  marched  perseveringly  to  the  con* 
quest  of  the  world,  and  which  by  war  civilized  the  whole 
vanguard  of  mankind. 

But  it  is,  above  all,  the  beautiful  spring-time  of  thy  life 
which  excites  our  sympathetic  admiration,  the  time  when, 
with  all  the  artless  confidence  of  youth  thou  madest  such 
noble  efforts  to  establish  the  unity  of  the  West,  and  to  fix  the 
eternal  foundations  of  social  order  on  the  groundwork  of  a 
sublime  monotheism,  an  unsteady  base,  alas !  For,  causing 
to  be  revealed  to  men  one  only  God,  creator  of  the  universe, 
supreme  judge  of  all  creatures,  thou  didst  transfer  from  earth 
to  heaven  the  aim  of  human  life.  By  constructing  the  last 
judgment  at  the  foot  of  God's  throne,  thou  didst  subordinate 
politics  to  morals,  didst  separate  the  spiritual  from  the 
temporal  power,  and  didst  give  to  all  the  social  ties  an 
admirable  tenderness  and  a  holy  purity.  Mighty  Humanity, 
when  we  behold  these  wonders  worked  by  thy  genius,  despite 
the  fragile  nature  of  the  chimerical  conceptions  of  thy  youth, 
what  confidence  should  we  not  feel  in  the  prodigies  of  thy 
maturity! 

Painful  though  the  sight  of  destruction  be,   before  our 
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eyes  plunge  into  the  splendours  of  thy  future  we  must  con- 
sider thee  as  thou  didst  lose,  one  by  one,  thy  sweet  illusions, 
and  as  thou  didst  demolish,  stone  by  stone,  the  glorious  con- 
struction which  thou  hadst  but  just  completed  with  so  much 
labour ;  but  also  we  must  see  thee  preparing,  in  the  midst  of 
the  ruins,  the  materials  of  the  social  edifice  which  will 
deliver  us  from  the  inclemency  of  the  revolutionary  era  and 
will  save  us  from  its  formidable  tempests.  Terrible  crisis  to 
pass  through,  where  the  evil  extends,  Holy  Humanity,  even 
to  the  purest  organs  of  thy  life ;  days  of  peril  and  suffering 
for  us,  to  whom  the  most  arid  egoism  would  still  appear  the 
sole  refuge  of  human  felicity,  had  we  not  the  happiness  to 
know  thee,  and  had  we  not  the  holy  initiative  in  the  Western 
regeneration. 

By  teaching  us  to  live  in  heart  and  mind  with  all  our 
illustrious  predecessors,  thou  detachest  us  from  earth  and  its 
wretchedness  to  raise  us  up  to  thee,  Supreme  Being, 
glorious  Humanity,  into  whom  love  fully  incorporates  us. 
We  share  thy  sufferings,  we  follow  the  course  of  thy  achieve- 
ments, we  grasp  the  aim  of  thy  efforts,  the  aspiration  of  thy 
soul,  and,  through  this  intimate  communion,  we  taste  already 
the  blessedness  of  thy  ages  of  glory.  For,  from  these 
sublime  heights,  beyond  the  dark  clouds  which  strike  with 
blindness  the  destroyers  of  the  past,  and  freeze  with  terror 
those  whom  its  ruins  shelter,  we  discover,  resplendent  with 
light,  the  immensity  of  the  future. 

Blessed,  then,  be  thou,  Holy  Humanity,  sole  arbiter  of 
the  destinies  of  human  society,  blessed  be  thou,  for  the  com- 
plete incorporation  of  our  soul  into  Thine,  by  which  we  are 
real  sharers  of  thy  sublime  existence.  Thus,  thou  openest 
for  our  hearts  all  the  treasures  of  thy  love,  thou  lendest  to 
our  understanding  all  the  resources  of  thy  genius,  covering 
as  with  thy  grace,  thou  makest  us  judges  of  the  past, 
counsellors  of  the  present,  and  prophets  of  the  future.  Ah ! 
blessed  be  thou  for  this  higher  tie  which  unites  in  time  and 
space  all  men  in  Thee,  Supreme  Being,  whose  hand  guides 
os  on  earth,  and  within  whose  bosom  our  soul  expands  in  an 
eternal  and  glorious  Unity,  formed  to  direct  the  living 
generations  on  the  path  of  progress  and  to  hover  over  their 
heads  as  their  true  and  perpetual  Providence. 
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LETTER    ON    THE    RELIGIOUS    MISSION    OF    WOMAN. 

By  Joseph  Lonchampt. 
Translated  for  my  Wife,  July,  1874,  by  John  G.  Mills. 

Madam,  —  You  are  constantly  reproaching  me  for 
criticisms,  so  easy  to  make,  which,  I  confess,  too  often 
escape  me  in  regard  to  the  doctrines  which  seem  the  official 
guides  of  our  social  order.  I  accept  humbly  your  reproaches, 
and  will  venture  to  ask  you  to  receive  in  excuse  the  exposi- 
tion of  certain  ideas  which  I  consider  better  adapted  to  direct 
our  conduct  and  to  lead  us  toward  perfection. 

Permit  me,  madam,  at  once  to  enter  on,  as  of  greater 
interest  for  you,  the  question  of  the  religious  mission  of 
woman. 

All  souls  as  happily  endowed  as  yours  instinctively  under- 
stand the  duties  of  daughter,  wife,  and  mother ;  I  will  not 
then  pause  to  enumerate  or  define  them,  I  prefer  dwelling  on 
the  conditions  which  alone  can  give  full  efficacy  to  this 
wholesome  influence  of  woman  upon  her  father,  her  husband, 
or  her  son. 

In  our  days  the  difference  of  religious  opinion  rises  like  a 
rampart  of  ice  between  man  and  woman  :  this  it  is  which  all 
at  once  shakes  filial  veneration  and  changes  respect  into 
commiseration  ;  this  it  is  which  detaches  the  wife  from  the 
husband,  and  makes  her  seek  another  confidant,  another 
adviser,  and,  soon,  another  friend:  this  it  is,  also,  which 
deprives  of  their  force  the  wise  counsels  of  a  mother. 

In  so  great  an  evil  there  are  but  two  paths  of  salvation : 
either  women  will  bring  men  back  to  the  beliefs  which 
they  have  discarded  ;  or  men,  escaping  from  doubt,  and  sub- 
mitting to  a  faith,  will  lead  women  to  share  that  faith  with 
them. 

Often,  madam,  you  have  avowed  to  me  your  fears  as  to 
the  first  method ;  and,  when  I  have  set  before  you  the 
religion  which  regulates  my  conduct  and  already  unites  me 
to  a  small  number  of  sympathetic  spirits,  you  have  based 
upon  the  second  mode  a  more  serious  hope. 

This  faint  hope  will,  I  trust,  change  into  conviction,  when 
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you  shall  know  the  sublime  functions  reserved  for  woman. 
Not  only  would  we  bless  her  as  mother,  sister,  wife,  and 
daughter,  giving  to  these  cherished  titles  a  value  hitherto 
unattainable,  but  we  also  aspire  to  be  able  finally  to  proclaim 
her  as  the  mediating  angel  between  the  Supreme  Being  and 
ourselves,  and  to  adore  her  as  the  sweetest  and  purest  repre- 
sentation of  that  Being. 

Men  have  in  all  ages  had  intermediaries  between  their 
weakness  and  the  Superior  Beings  whom  they  have  suc- 
cessively invoked.  The  pontiffs  of  antiquity  were  the  means 
of  communication — the  mystic  bridge  which  put  the  people 
into  relation  with  their  gods ;  Christ  interceded  with  his  father 
for  the  weak  and  the  suffering ;  but  later  there  arose  between 
Jesus  and  his  brethren  a  gentle  mediatrix  who  soon  absorbed 
the  prayers  of  gentle  souls.  Mary  became  the  advocate 
whom  the  suppliant  preferred,  the  privileged  refuge  of  the 
unfortunate. 

We  come,  madam,  to  sanction  this  tender  aspiration  of 
our  predecessors,  and  to  restore  to  woman  the  benedictions 
which,  too  often,  even  yet,  are  unjustly  offered  to  an  empty 
and  glacial  heaven.  We  shall  again  place  upon  our  altars, 
as  the  symbol  of  tenderness  and  of  purity,  a  young  mother 
holding  her  son  in  her  arms,  and  it  is  to  this  mediating  virgin 
that  our  prayers  will  be  henceforth  addressed  and  our 
homage  rendered. 

The  peoples  who  are  living  in  disquiet  on  the  earth  do  not 
constitute  the  only  real  force  in  conflict  with  our  eternal 
destiny.  How  weak  would  be  this  army  of  the  living  if  left 
to  itself?  See  it,  deprived  of  all  aid,  on  those  distant  shores, 
dragging  out  its  miserable  life.  For  why  ?  Over  those 
belated  populations  is  not  as  yet  extended  the  protecting  arm 
of  the  Dead.  For  what  constitutes  our  strength,  for  us 
Westerns,  is  that  great  family  of  ancestors  whose  tender 
solicitude  amassed  for  us  inexhaustible  treasures  of  happy 
inspirations,  of  precious  examples,  and  sublime  conceptions. 
The  Being  who  lives  on  our  planet  is,  then,  in  reality, 
composed  of  living  and  dead ;  of  a  visible  and  of  an  invisible 
part ;  of  a  body  and  a  soul.  The  man  who  communes  most 
intimately  with  this  higher  world  shares,  even  in  the  present 
life,  in  this  two-fold  human  existence,  and  forms  a  part  at 
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once  of  the  body  and  soul  of  Humanity ;  he  becomes  the 
organ  of  her  thoughts  and  of  her  sentiments.  Herein  is  a 
living  source  of  dignity  and  of  happiness.  For  it  is  holy,  this 
church  of  the  dead,  into  which  none  enter  who  are  not 
resplendent  with  beauty  and  glory,  after  having  been  purified 
of  imperfections  and  weakness ;  and  the  meditative  soul  which 
lives  in  this  sanctuary  has  a  foretaste  of  the  felicity  of  that 
wished-for  time  when  the  living  and  the  dead  shall  fuse  in  a 
sublime  unity,  through  the  complete  harmony  of  thoughts 
and  feelings. 

This  immortal  soul  of  the  dead,  which  hovers  over  us  as 
our  perpetual  providence,  is  revealed  to  the  nations  through 
men  of  genius,  whom  it  inspires.  But  there  is  for  ever)' 
heart  another  revelation,  which  never  is  wanting  to  him  who 
sincerely  implores  it ;  this  revelation,  full  of  charms,  issues 
from  woman.  She  it  is  who  at  the  domestic  hearth  represents 
the  salutary  influence  of  love,  a  hidden  force  which  noiselessly 
purifies  and  transforms  the  felicity  of  man. 

In  the  family,  the  woman  has  alone  the  leisure  to  cultivate 
the  inner  life,  the  mysterious  portal  of  the  invisible  world. 
Labour  absorbs  every  moment  of  the  man  ;  the  difficulties  to 
be  conquered  exhaust  the  resources  of  his  energies;  he  lives 
for  the  day,  soon  forgetful  of  the  close  bond  of  common 
interest  which  unites  him  to  his  kind,  and  ignoring  the 
human  continuity  which  subordinates  him  to  his  ancestors. 
It  is  then  that  egoism  stifles  in  him  every  other  feeling,  and, 
as  a  conqueror,  seizes  on  his  soul ;  he  is  lost  if  he  have  not 
to  save  his  heart  a  beloved  wife,  whose  clear-sighted  tender- 
ness knows  how  to  overcome  his  cold  resistance,  and  to  draw 
him,  despite  himself,  towards  the  holy  splendours  of  the 
religious  life. 

But  for  this  victory  the  instinct  of  the  heart  is  too  weak 
a  weapon.  A  transport  of  tenderness  may  arrest  the  man 
upon  the  verge  of  the  precipice,  a  sacrifice  may  rescue  him 
from  the  threatening  waves ;  but  to  save  him  from  the 
stagnant  slough  of  selfishness  mere  devotedness  soon  deplores 
its  impotence.  Then  woman  calls  to  her  aid  the  venerable 
voice  of  the  old  faith  ;  but  its  weak  and  uncomprehended 
tones  only  awaken  a  smile  of  contempt  in  this  already  frozen 
heart.     To  revive  it,  then,  is  needed  the  invincible  power  of 
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the  Supreme  soul :  daughter,  sister,  wife,  or  mother,  let 
woman  become  in  the  family  the  oracle  of  Humanity,  the 
stern  voice  of  the  past,  the  triumphal  song  of  the  future;  let 
her  make  us  love  and  bless  the  superior  Being,  before  whom 
science  prostrates  us  in  humility  ;  and  we  shall  see  the  lewd 
tempter  of  youth,  the  sceptical  demon  of  pride  and  hideous 
egoism,  recoil  vanquished  before  this  new  cherubim,"  the 
indefatigable  guardian  of  the  domestic  paradise. 

Then,  when,  in  the  steps  of  this  gentle  protector,  man's 
imagination  shall  seek  to  body  forth  this  great  sou!  whose 
rays  vivify  his  feeble  heart,  then  will  appear  to  him  in 
radiance,  as  its  most  perfect  shape,  the  angel  who  extends  to 
him  her  hand ;  and  falling  on  his  knees  he  will  cry  out  in 
gratitude:  '  It  is  thee  I  would  adore,  for  this  dear  adoration 
is  also  the  worship  of  the  immortal  soul,  all  whose  perfections 
thou  offerest  me  and  whose  most  precious  blessing  thou  art.' 

But  to  represent  Humanity  to  the  eyes  of  all,  to  become 
her  most  faithful  image,  woman  must  be  covered  by  the  sacred 
mantle  of  religion.  In  vain  will  she  appropriate  to  herself  all 
the  thoughts  and  sentiments  of  the  Supreme  soul ;  in  vain 
watching  herself  incessantly  she  will  raise  herself  upon  the 
wings  of  purity  towards  the  highest  perfection ;  in  vain  her 
heart  delivered  from  the  shameful  yoke  of  selfishness  will  be 
resplendent  with  ail  the  virtues  and  pour  out  in  great  waves 
upon  all  around  her  consolation,  love,  and  hope:  if  she  has 
not  solemnly  contracted  before  the  priest  of  Humanity  the 
obligation  of  eternal  widowhood,  she  may  still  be  the  guardian 
of  one  heart,  the  moral  providence  of  a  family,  but  she  will 
not  have  that  superhuman  prestige  which  prostrates  us  all  at 
her  feet. 

To  extend  to  the  memory  of  the  beloved  one  the  faithful 
solicitude  with  which  the  wife  watched  over  him  throughout 
his  life:  to  proclaim  by  this  noble  worship  the  esteem  and 
the  affection,  of  which  he  was  worthy ;  to  transmit  to  the  poor 
orphans  the  maxims  and  designs  of  a  father;  this  is  the  task 
imposed  upon  the  daughters  of  Humanity  by  the  terrible  blow 
which  deprives  them  of  a  husband.     But  is  it  not  thus  that 

•  Cherubim  is.  of  course,  a  plural  word,  but  the  common  usage  of  Ihe  term 
enables  it  to  convev  the  author's  meaning  (the  using  this  woidj  better  than  if 
used  in  Ihe  singula!.— J.  G.  M. 
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the  eternal  soul  triumphs  over  death  ?  Should  a  premature 
death  quench  the  torch  of  genius,  or  too  great  difficulties 
paralyse  its  ardour,  Posterity,  that  just  and  equitable  voice, 
weeps  for  its  misfortune  or  consecrates  its  noble  efforts; 
should  a  man  be  misjudged  or  calumniated,  glory  rescues  his 
name  from  oblivion  or  brands  his  detractors.  The  wife  united 
to  her  husband,  forever  consecrating  her  life  to  inspire  and 
guide  his  soul,  to  defend  and  glorify  his  memory,  to  continue 
his  work ;  here  we  have  the  sweetest  and  truest  representation 
of  Humanity,  considered  as  judge  of  the  past,  as  rewarder  of 
virtue,  and  as  the  inspirer  of  the  future.  Women,  this  is  the 
mission  which  you  instinctively  accomplish,  but  which  we 
entreat  you  to  accept  knowingly:  become  the  daughters  of 
Humanity,  and  you  will  overthrow  the  barriers,  too  often  in- 
surmountable, which  separate  us  from  you ;  speak  to  us  in  the 
name  of  this  new  Supreme  Being,  and  you  will  behold  us 
docile  to  your  holy  remonstrances;  speak  to  us  of  her  blessings 
and  of  her  love,  and  you  will  see  us  courageous  and  strong, 
struggling  for  the  good.  Women,  unite  yourselves  to  us  in 
one  faith  and  in  one  hope,  and  then  will  be  fully  realised  the 
word  of  the  Master :  '  Soon  the  knee  of  man  will  bend  only 
to  woman.'* 

Pardon  me,  madam,  the  length  of  this  letter;  but  on 
thinking  over  the  virtues  and  the  talents  which  heighten  the 
lustre  of  your  beauty,  I  could  not  resist  the  desire  to  show 
you  what,  with  a  ray  of  her  grace,  Humanity  could  make  of 
such  a  woman  as  you. 

*  Auguste  Comte,  Politique  Positive  (£.  Tr.,  vol.  I.,  p.  208.)     Tome  I., 
p.  209,  &c. 
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THE    RELIGION    OF    HUMANITY, 

OR 

HUMAN    CATHOLICISM. 


THE     WESTERN     REPUBLIC. 


A    SERIAL. 


BURMAH. 

It  is  but  too  probable,  looking  at  the  general  policy  of  our 
Indian  Government,  and  the  aims  and  character  of  the  two 
public  men  with  whom  at  present  its  direction  rests,  Lords 
Salisbury  and  Lytton  ;  looking  also  at  all  the  professions  of 
the  supreme  Government  as  a  whole  ;  that  had  it  not  been 
for  this  unjustifiable  Afghan  war,  we  should  have  been  by  this 
time  engaged  in  an  attack  on  Burmah.  Such  an  attack 
would  have  had  for  its  real,  if  not  avowed,  object,  the 
annexation  of  that  kingdom  to  our  Indian  Empire. 

It  is  against  any  such  action  that  I  wish  to  speak.  If 
adjourned  now,  it  is  likely  to  be  resumed  when  circumstances 
favour.  Whatever  the  demerits  of  the  King  of  Burmah,  they 
are  beside  the  question.  A  war  upon  him  could  be  but  a  war 
of  aggression,  not  of  self-defence,  even  if  we  limit  the  term  to 
our  Indian  possessions.  It  would  be,  in  fact,  the  consumma- 
tion of  Lord  Dalhousie's  iniquitous  spoliation  of  Burmah, 
which  has  never,  I  believe,  been  sanctioned  by  any  diplomatic 
consent  of  the  Burmese  Government.  The  result  of  our 
wrong-doing  has  been  a  permanent  and  legitimate  ill-feeling 
towards  us  on  the  part  of  that  Government,  an  ill-feeling 
which  must  render  any  of  the  ordinary  diplomatic  intercourse 
undesirable,  and  the  presence  of  a  British  Resident  an  irrita- 
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tion.  The  Indian  Government  has  wisely  withdrawn  its 
representative,  and  would  do  well  to  abandon  all  wish  for  his 
return  under  existing  circumstances,  till  in  fact  its  own 
character  and  attitude  have  completely  changed,  and  the 
danger  of  degradation  which  is  attendant  on  the  presence  of 
such  Residents  shall  have  passed  away,  A  standing  risk  of 
collision  would  thus  be  removed. 

But  more  should  be  done.  I  hesitate  not  to  say, — and  I 
speak  not  for  myself  alone ; — in  the  name  of  a  purer  human 
morality,  now  brought  to  bear  on  the  relations  of  all  states 
equally,  that  our  Government  should  undo  Lord  Dalhousie's 
act,  retrace  its  steps,  and  restore  to  Burmah  all  of  which  it 
was  stripped  by  an  act  of  naked  robbery  in  1852.  England 
has  much  to  do  in  the  way  of  reparation,  but  there  are  few 
cases  in  which  reparation  is  so  called  for  as  it  is  towards 
Burmah ;  few,  I  may  add,  in  which  it  is  at  once  so  natural 
and  so  easy.  There  can  be  no  compulsion  in  this  case.  Let 
England,  then,  do  what  is  her  obvious  duty,  restore  an  un- 
righteous gain.  It  were  a  nobler  task  than  seeking  to  extend 
her  unwieldy  and  oppressive  dominion. 


Richard  Congreve. 


17  Mecklenburgh  Square,  W.C. 

7  Descartes,  91  (14  October,  1879). 


In  the  six  years  which  have  passed  since  the  above  paper 
was  issued,  the  Afghan  war  .and  the  complications  arising 
therefrom  have,  at  least  for  a  time,  been  settled,  and  the 
Government  of  India  now  has  its  hands  free.  We  have  again 
in  power  the  same  statesman  who  directed  its  policy  in  1879, 
and  as  his  subordinate  at  the  India  Office,  Lord  Randolph 
Churchill.  It  need  not  surprise  us  then  to  find  that  the 
aggression  on  Burmah  is  resumed,  and  that  an  Anglo-Indian 
force  is  on  its  way  to  annex  Burmah,  or  to  effect  an  arrange- 
ment very  much  in  the  nature  of  annexation  (so  the  Indian 
Secretary  phrases  it  at  Birmingham)  unless  the  King  of 
Burmah  yields  in  time — and  by  yielding,  what  is  meant  but 
the  renunciation  of  all  independence  ? 

It  is  difficult  to  qualify  justly  the  language  of  this  random 
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young  statesman,  with  whom  blood-guiltiness  is  on  a  level 
with   trouble  and   expense,  and  whose   ultimate  appeal   is 
nakedly  enough  to  the  hunger  of  the  commercial  classes  for 
a  new  market,  irrespective  of  all  higher  considerations.     In 
this  hunger  lies  the  real  danger,  for  neither  political  party  is 
strong  enough  or  bold  enough  to  face  the  pressure  it  implies. 
The  times  are  hard,  the  depression  great  and  widespread — 
all  this  gives  strength  to  the  vague  hopes  which  are  held 
out.     *  A  firm  and  resolute  policy  towards  Burmah,'  we  are 
told,  '  if  it  is  guided  wisely,  persevered  in  and  not  interrupted 
(the  meaning  is  clear  enough)  may  offer  such   an  extra- 
ordinary development   to  British   manufacturers,  that  it   is 
possible  there  are  many  in  this  hall  who  might  live  to  see  the 
day  when   British  commerce  will  be  again  enjoying  those 
leaps  and  bounds  which  Mr.  Gladstone  some  years  ago  was 
«o  eloquent  about.'      It  is  a  bold  bid,  unencumbered  with 
scruples.     Calmly  examined,  is  it  a  wise  one — a  wise  one 
commercially  in  the  first  place  ?     Is  there  any  probability 
that  such  advantages  will  be  reaped  ?     Similar  hopes  have 
keen  encouraged  in  the  past  and  one  after  the  other  they 
have  been  disappointed.     There  seems  no  solid  reason  why 
this  particular  one  should  be  an  exception.     More  is  required 
than  the  seizure  of  Upper  Burmah  to  right  the  essentially 
unsound  fabric  of  our  English  commercial  existence. 

But  whether  justified  or  not  by  the  commercial  result,  the 
policy  indicated  will  be  carried  out.  The  whole  thing  has 
been  managed  in  the  usual  way.  Internal  misgovernment, 
French  interference,  insult  alleged  in  order  to  awaken 
national  pride,  exaggerated  statements  of  wrongs  done  to 
British  traders — wrongs  which  so  far  as  they  are  real  may  be 
a  most  legitimate  subject  of  discussion  with  the  Burmese 
Government — all  kinds  of  specious  pretexts  are  put  forward 
to  justify  an  attack  which  has  no  other  real  ground  than  the 
interests  of  our  imperial  pride  and  commercial  greed. 

In  the  face  of  all  this,  we  who  watch  with  shame  and 
sorrow  the  action  of  England  in  the  East  can  but  reiterate 
our  just  demands.  They  are  as  ever  :  the  recognition  of  the 
claims  of  others,  the  application  in  the  East  of  the  principles 
which  guide  our  policy  in  the  West,  the  cherishing  of  every 
^dependent  state,  the  abstention  from  all  force — from  all 
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domineering  of  the  stronger  over  the  weaker  powers — from 
all  assertion  of  the  interests  of  England  to  the  contempt  o\ 
the  legitimate  pretensions  of  others.  Specifically  we  should 
say — conduct  the  negotiations  with  Burmah  as  you  would 
with  any  European  Power;  let  no  force  be  sent,  no  un- 
worthy threats  uttered,  no  acceptance  of  dependence  required 
no  control  enforced,  no  Resident  with  an  armed  force  im- 
posed. We  ask,  in  fact,  no  more  and  no  .less  than  suet 
conduct  as  self-respect  and  the  respect  for  justice  anc 
morality  render  imperative  on  a  strong  and  civilized  nation. 


Richard  Congrevb, 


55  Palace  Gardens  Terrace, 

i  Descartes,  97  (24  October,  1885.) 


P.S. — If  I  have  made  no  mention  of  the  possible  difficult) 
with  France,  it  is  because  I  would  rest  my  appeal  entirely  on 
the  merits  of  the  case — not  because  I  am  blind  to  the  verj 
serious  evil  consequences  of  our  action  in  two  respects  as 
regards  the  French  and  other  Governments.  I  mean  first 
the  bitterness  which  may  result  from  our  persistence  in  oui 
aggression ;  secondly,  the  encouragement  it  gives  to  the 
existing  deplorable  tendency  of  the  Western  nations  tc 
aggrandise  themselves  at  the  expense  of  the  weaker  organisa- 
tions of  Asia  and  Africa. 
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SERMON  I. 

With  all  centres  of  our  faith,  more  especially  with  our 
common  centre  in  Paris ;  with  all  its  scattered  disciples ; 
with  the  members  of  all  other  religious  organisations  or 
beliefs,  Monotheist,  Polytheist,  or  Fetichist,  all  lesser  dis- 
tinctions being  absorbed  in  the  one  bond  of  community  of 
religious  aim ;  with  the  whole  human  race ;  with  man,  that 
k,  wherever  found  and  in  whatever  condition,  again  all  lesser 
distinctions  being  absorbed  in  the  one  bond  of  our  common 
humanity  ;  and  with  the  animal  races  which  during  the  long 
effort  of  man  to  raise  himself,  have  been,  as  they  still  are,  his 
companions  and  helpers,  we,  on  this  occasion,  on  this  Festival 
of  Humanity,  would  be  in  conscious  sympathy. 

Nor  with  our  contemporaries  alone  are  we  in  sympathy, 
bat  even  more  with  the  larger  portion  of  the  race  which 
constitutes  the  Past.  We  gratefully  commemorate  the 
services  of  all  the  generations  whose  labour  we  inherit  and 
wish  to  hand  down  with  increase  to  our  successors.  We 
acknowledge  the  sway  of  the  Dead. 

We  gratefully  commemorate  also  the  services  of  our 
common  mother,  the  Earth,  the  planet  which  is  our  home, 
and  with  her  the  orbs  which  form  the  solar  system,  our 
world.  We  may  not  separate  from  this  last  commemoration 
that  of  the  milieu  in  which  that  system  moves,  the  Space 
which  has  ever  been  of  great  service  to  man,  and  is  destined 
to  be  of  greater,  by  his  wise  use,  as  it  becomes  the  recognised 
scat  of  abstraction,  the  seat  of  the  higher  laws  which 
collectively  constitute  the  Destiny  of  man,  and  is  introduced 
as  such  in  all  our  intellectual  and  moral  training. 

From  the  Present  and  the  Past  we  extend  our  sympathies 
to  the  Future,  to  the  unborn  generations  which,  with  happier 
I°ti  shall   follow  us  on  this  earth ;  the  thought  of  whom 
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should  be  constantly  present  to  our  minds,  in  order  to 
complete  the  conception  of  Humanity,  as  revealed  to  man  by 
the  Founder  of  our  Religion,  by  the  full  recognition  of  the 
continuity  which  is  her  noble  characteristic.  The  memory  of 
her  greatest  servant,  Auguste  Comte,  finds  a  fitting  place  in 
this  her  greatest  Festival,  consecrated  as  it  is  by  its  very  idea 
to  the  remembrance  of  all  her  servants,  known  or  nameless 
— to  the  remembrance  of  all  the  results  they  have  achieved 
and  by  which  they  live. 

Wisest  and  noblest  of  teachers  !  may  all  of  us  who  avow 
ourselves  thy  disciples,  animated  by  thy  example,  supported 
by  thy  doctrine,  guided  by  thy  construction,  face  all  the 
obstacles  which  indifference  or  hostility  throws  in  our  way, 
and  in  the  midst  of  this  revolutionary  age,  undebased  by  any 
hope  of  reward,  undeterred  by  any  ill  success  of  our  efforts, 
in  a  spirit  of  submissive  veneration,  carry  forward  the  great 
work  to  which  thy  life  was  devoted — the  work  of  human 
regeneration. 


I  break  this  year  with  my  usual  practice.  I  shall  not 
enter  on  any  review  of  Positivist  action  or  progress  during 
the  past  year,  nor  on  any  examination  of  our  present  condition 
and  prospects  ;  nor  will  I  detain  you  with  my  reasons  for  the 
change.  Without  preliminary,  I  proceed  with  the  main  body 
of  my  discourse,  approaching  in  my  own  way  its  principal 
object.  Any  other  points  on  which  I  may  touch  will  be  kept 
in  subservience  to  this  object,  so  that  I  shall  be  free  from 
any  obligation  to  attempt  an  exhaustive  examination  of  any 
of  them. 

The  conflict  of  opinion  certainly  grows  more  animated  and 
more  distracting  to  the  observer.  The  main  current  sets 
more  visibly  in  the  direction  of  religious  discussion,  the 
political  and  even  the  social  questions  of  importance  taking  a 
subordinate  position.  There  is  endless  confusion — but  this 
seems  the  general  result.  It  must  be  so.  As  the  old  order 
disappears,  that  which  alone  gives  it  so  much  of  coherent 
existence  as  it  retains,  must  be  exposed  to  more  searching 
discussion,  and  the  question  of  the  substitute,  of  the  new 
order  which  is  to  take  its  place,  must  assume  greater  promi-  ■ 
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nence.  But  the  destructive  process  is  as  yet  the  most 
evident,  so  few  recognising  that  it  is  a  destructive  process, 
that  there  is  any  need  of  a  substitution — the  greater  number 
bent  only  on  such  changes  as  are  consistent  with  the  retention 
substantially  of  the  existing  state  of  things.  In  the  con- 
viction that  this  state  of  things  is  in  principle  to  continue, 
they  boldly  work  away,  contributing  most  useful  aid,  though 
admirably  unconscious  of  it,  towards  its  elimination.  Cer- 
tainly if  destruction  were  all  that  is  needed,  the  enemies  of 
what  is  might  leave  the  task  in  the  hands  of  its  professed  and 
honestly  professed  friends. 

The  past  year  has  brought  no  peaceful  settlement  of  the 
difficulties  which,  at  its  opening,  disturbed  the  existence  of 
mankind.    Scarcely  any  trace  of  an  advance  even  to  a  settle- 
ment can  be  found,  and  it  has  brought  many  new  difficulties 
with  it.     It  would  be  hard  to  show  that  we  are  not  worse  off 
at  its  end  than  at  its  beginning.     We  may  have  a  certain 
faith  that  we  are  not  so,  because  we  may  be  convinced  that 
the  mere  lapse  of  time  is  bearing  us  onward  to  better  things, 
but  not  much  more  than  this  general  belief  can  be  attained. 
And  against  it  we  have  to  set  the  growing  sense  of  hopeless- 
ness, the  disheartening  consequent  on  the  absence  of  any 
appearance  of  firm  land  in  the  midst  of  the  chaos.     Where 
is  the  disorder   to   be   stayed?      This   applies   to    all    the 
larger  subjects  of  human  interest,  political,  social,  or  religious ; 
it  applies,  that  is,  to  the  mutual  attitude  of  the  great  states 
of  Europe — where  all  is  in  question — to  the  relations  of  the 
different  classes  in  society,  the  struggle  between  capital  and 
labour,  evidently  not  conducted  with  less  bitterness — to  the 
contest  of  religious  beliefs,  for  there  too  is  much  to  indicate 
an  increase  of  tension,  if  not  of  asperity,  nothing  to  indicate 
any  conclusive  termination  of  the  countless  problems  started. 
The  abundance  of  matter,  however,  does  not  make  choice 
easy.    It  must  be  made,  however ;  so,  turning  from  what  may 
seem  the  more  immediate  interests,  I  endeavour  to-day  to 
treat  one  of  the  more  general,  which  will  be  seen  to  be  in 
closest  contact  with  the  more  immediate,  but  which  rises 
ibove  them — a  question  which,  if  settled,  would  satisfy  them, 
*bereas,  whilst  it  remains  unsettled,  nothing  but  a  temporary 
tod  unstable  satisfaction  is  attainable.    The  constitution  of 
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the  Spiritual  Power  in  the  Religion  of  Humanity  is  the 
subject  on  which  I  wish  to  fix  your  attention — a  subject,  it 
will  be  allowed,  in  fullest  consonance  with  the  festival  of 
to-day. 

The  direction  of  the  world's  movement  is  towards  Catholi- 
cism, that  is,  towards  an  universal  religion,  or,  in  other  words, 
towards  an  unity  satisfying  fully  man's  moral  and  spiritual 
nature.  This  has  been  the  unconscious  aspiration  of  man- 
kind ever  since  the  earliest  beginnings  of  any  higher  social 
existence.  As  other  great  ideas,  it  has  emerged  at  times  with 
distinctness,  at  times  has  been  thrown  back  into  obscurity, 
but  at  all  times,  whether  acknowledged  or  hidden,  it  has  been 
gathering  strength,  and  advancing  towards  its  realisation. 
This  conviction  is  firmly  rooted  in  us  by  the  teachings  of 
social  science,  by  its  doctrines  as  to  order  equally  as  by  its 
doctrines  as  to  progress.  Any  unity  short  of  this  religious 
unity  is  insecure  and  ineffectual,  is  but  a  temporary  bond  of 
more  or  less  utility  to  those  who  share  it,  more  or  less 
serviceable  or  dangerous  to  those  who  stand  outside  it.  Try 
the  various  bonds  which  have  claimed  to  unite  men,  or  which 
assert  their  pretensions  in  the  present,  and  it  will  be  seen 
that  one  after  the  other  they  fail  of  their  end.  They  have 
their  use  under  the  control  of  the  religious  idea ;  when  alien 
to  it,  they  may  still  have  some  use,  but  there  lurks  in  them 
an  element  of  disunion,  if  not  of  oppression. 

So  far  all  religious  minds  might  be  agreed.  Passing  over 
the  very  commonly  received  notion  that  any  such  religious 
unity  is  a  dream  in  this  present  state,  and  can  only  be 
attained  in  a  future  existence,  the  question  arises,  Shall  this 
Catholicism  be  the  child  of  theological  belief,  or  of  a  belief 
absolutely  non-theological ;  shall  it  be  a  Roman  or  Human 
Catholicism  ?  For  I  imagine  none  here  will  object  to  the 
apparent  narrowing  of  the  question  involved  in  the  word 
Roman.  We  all  feel  that  it  is  the  result  of  all  historical 
study,  that  if  any  form  of  theology  can  bind  the  race  to- 
gether, it  is  that  which  it  assumes  in  the  teachings  of  the 
Romish  Church. 

This  then  is  the  broad  issue  that  fronts  us.  From  it  we 
judge  and  we  deal  with  all  the  various  issues.  I  have  stated 
it  in  its  most   general   form — not   binding  it   down  to  an 
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exclusive  connection  with  our  own  faith  ;  taking  into  account, 
that  is,  those  who,  accepting  the  human  side,  are  not  disciples 
of  the  Religion  of  Humanity,  as  we  preach  it,  but  still  look 
for  the  promise  of  its  coming — look,  and  we  hope  look  not 
without  some  anxious  striving  to  hasten  that  coming.  For  I 
would  remind  them  of  the  words  of  one  whom  they  in  general 
honour,  that  'when  the  philosophic  minds  of  the  world  can 
no  longer  believe  its  religion,  or  can  only  believe  it  with 
modifications  amounting  to  an  essential  change  of  its 
character,  a  transitional  period  commences,  of  weak  convic- 
:  alyzed  intellects,  and  growing  laxity  of  principle, 
innot  terminate  until  a  renovation  has  been  effected 
in  the  basis  of  their  belief,  tending  to  the  evolution  of  e 
faith,  whether  religious,  or  as  we  should  say,  theological,  or 
merely  human,  which  they  can  really  believe;  and  when 
'_  in  this  state,  all  thinking  or  writing  which  does 
not  tend  to  promote  such  a  renovation  is  of  very  little  value 
beyond  the  moment,'     (Mill — Autobiography,  p.  239). 

But  this  is  by  the  way.     To  those  who  are  disciples  of  the 

oi  Humanity  as  proclaimed  by  Auguste  Comte,  and 

to  such  I  am  now  speaking,  the  points  of  practical  interest  in 

regard  to  Roman  Catholicism  are  :  the  estimate  of  its  actual 

:ind  an  examination  of  the  sources  of  such  strength, 

of  the  means  by  which  it  lias  recovered  and  retains  so  much 

W«  seek  to  supersede  it,  and  may  find  it  useful  to 

understand    what    we    would    supersede.     But   it    is    only 

incidentally   that    I    shall   touch   on   such  points — anything 

more  would  be  impossible  on  such  an  occasion.     I  wished  to 

place  in  presence  of  one  another  the  two  contending  faiths 

utually   exclusive,   claim   the   task   of    organising 

human  existence,  and  having  done  so,  I  might  proceed  to  my 

special  subject,  the  consideration  of  one,  and  that  the  most 

important  instrument  for  ensuring  the  triumph  of  our  own 

faith. 

But  though  mutually  exclusive,  the  two  faiths  touch  one 
another,  as  has  been  rightly  seen,  in  many  respects,  and 
there  We  it  is  that  I  have  accepted  the  term  Human 
Catholicism  as  a  designation  of  the  Religion  of  Humanity. 
In  a  sense  they  have  their  end  in  common,  they  have  common 
and  common  enemies.     They  have,  therefore,  in 
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the  present  day,  to  deal  with  the  same  questions,  though 
naturally  with  some  of  them  in  a  very  different  degree.  This 
follows  from  the  different  period  of  existence  which  they  have 
severally  reached.  With  due  allowance  for  such  difference, 
the  attitude  assumed  by  the  one  towards  this  or  that 
immediate  problem  may  be  examined  in  order  to  throw  light 
on  that  which  should  be  assumed  by  the  other,  or  the  com- 
parison of  their  divergent  methods  may  give  us  a  means  of 
judging  of  their  relative  prospects. 

With  these  objects,  and  because  on  these  occasions  I 
have  generally  endeavoured  to  handle  some  of  the  topics  of 
present  interest,  I  shall  select  two  or  three  of  the  more 
prominent,  and,  I  repeat,  without  the  slightest  pretension  to 
treat  them  fully,  but  adapting  them  to  the  purposes  of  this 
discussion. 

I  spoke  of  the  Romish  Church  as  having  recovered  her 

power,   and   the   language   is  justified  if  we  compare   her 

position  actually  with  what  it  was  at  the  close ^  of  the  last 

century.     There  is  no  need  to  over-estimate  her  strength,  but 

certainly,  at  the  period  just  mentioned,  few  even  of  the  most 

thoughtful  observers  would  have  predicted  that  it  would  be 

as  great  as  it  is,  and  that,  be  it  remembered,  without  any 

decided  process  of  internal  renovation.     She  has,  as  it  has 

been  said,  furbished  up  her  old  armour,  with  here  and  there 

a  slight  development.     Complete  as  is  our  opposition  to  that 

Church,  it  is  difficult  to  refuse  a  certain  admiration  to  the 

courage  with  which  she  has  faced  adverse  times,  to  the  firm 

self-reliance  which  leads  her  to  re-state,  and  not  diminish,  her 

claims,  to  tighten,  not  relax,  the  bond  of  her  communion,  to 

provoke  rather  than  conciliate  those  who  find  difficulties  in 

her  doctrines.     I  doubt    not  the  wisdom  of  her  policy  on 

a   given    assumption.     Nor    can    we  doubt  its    immediate 

success.     The  disquiet  it  occasions  in  Europe  is  a  proof  of  it. 

The  vigorous  concentration  of  the  Papal  power,  which  is  the 

essence  of  Ultramontanism,  is  seen  by  the  public  men  of 

Europe,  especially  of  Protestant  Europe,  to  be  fraught  with 

grave  consequences  to  that  which  they  represent,  the  power 

of  the  State  as  they  at  present  conceive  that  term.    And  in 

their   several   ways   they  address  themselves  to  meet   the 

difficulty.    So  that  we  are  threatened  with  a  revival  of  the 
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medieval    struggles    between    the    ecclesiastical    and    civil 

;nd  there  is  not  less  confusion  and  perplexity  now 

than  there  was  of  old,  owing  to  the  hybrid  character  of  both 

the  combatants.    Any  Christian  state,  Protestant  or  Catholic, 

ts  sore  bested  in  point  of  logic  in  its  resistance  to  the  Church, 

there   being   a   common    ground    which    cannot   be   wholly 

I  )n  the  other  hand,  the  Romish  Church  is  cumbered 

ni)ti-spiritual  claims,   its  temporal    power,  and   its 

wealth.     Neither   wishes   to  push   matters   to   their  logical 

extremities,  and  to  find  in  the  utter  severance  of  the  two 

ipective   freedom.     It    is   on    any   ground    hitherto 

admitted   an    insoluble   problem   how  to  reconcile   the   two 

parties  in  the  dispute,  as  is  evident  when  we  consider  the 

ultimate   battle-field    on   which    they  must    meet— or  have 

already  met — the  field  of  what  is  called  education.     I   put 

aside   all   minor   differences    of    belief,   and    all   temporary 

qualifications   of    my   statement,   and    broadly   assert    that 

m,    in    its   limited    sense   of  instruction,    as    in   its 

truest  sense,   is  not,  and  can  never  be,   a  function   of  the 

temporal  power — of  the  State — and  yet  to  make  it  so  is  un- 

lably  the  direction  of  State  efforts  here  as  elsewhere; 

nakc  it  so  is,  it  must  be  allowed,  the  logical  develop- 

I   that  strict  subordination  of  the  Church  to  the  State, 

las  been  under  different  conditions  the  common  object 

of  modern  statesmen  as  a  rule.     We  can   understand  their 

action  by  a  reference  to  the  complications  with  which  they 

have  been  in  contact ;  but  if  we  accept  its  error  in  principle, 

it  doubt  that  that  error  will  reveal  itself  ultimately. 

The  conclusion  is  that  the  complete  triumph  of  either  side 

Dot    "I    the   question  —  that    the   conflict    as   at   present 

conducted  is  interminable — terrible  as  is  the  prospect  for  the 

peace  of  Europe  and  the  welfare  of  mankind.     Both  powers 

arc  in  fact  too  strongly  organised  for  it   to  be  possible  for 

rectly  to  crush  the  other.     It  is  a  dreary  waste  of 

time  and  energy  which  we  have  to  contemplate,  whilst  the 

superannuated  doctrines  in  actual   possession  of  the  West 

grind  one  another  to  powder. 

With  the  doctrines,  as  doctrines,  we  cannot  take  part,  nor 

with  the  action  on  either  side  :  yet  there  is,  I  think, 

a  certain  difference  in  our  estimate  of  the  two  disputants. 
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Our  opposition  to  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  is,  I  have 
said,  thorough  and  uncompromising;  but  we  have  more 
agreement  with  her  in  the  principle  of  her  claims  than  with  her 
antagonist ;  all  we  wish  is  that  the  principle  stood  out  more 
purely.  And  whilst  denying  her  pretensions,  and  seeking  to 
wrest  from  her  grasp  whatever  direction  she  still  wields,  we 
cannot  but  honour  her  testimony  against  the  narrow  spirit  of 
state  isolation  which  at  all  times,  since  she  fell  from  her 
supreme  power,  has  been  a  curse  to  Europe,  and  now,  in  the 
hour  before  its  final  disappearance,  is  exerting  with  fresh 
intensity  its  baleful  influence.  It  is  something  that  there 
exists,  however  weakened  and  degraded,  a  church  which 
reminds  men  of  an  universal  bond,  not  of  a  vague,  speculative 
belief,  but  of  an  organisation  of  life  and  practice,  overriding 
all  national  and  local  separation.  And  it  is  her  superiority 
in  this  respect  which  ensures  her  continuance,  let  the  temporal 
powers  do  what  they  like,  till  such  time  as  some  analogous 
organisation  succeed  in  establishing  its  claim  to  satisfy  the 
wants  of  human  nature. 

We,  too,  the  representatives  of  Human  Catholicism,  have 
to  speak  and  act  with  energy  in  this  same  direction,  and 
whilst  the  traditional  ideas  of  State  Policy  preserve  their 
power,  we  shall  be  in  opposition,  in  some  degree,  with  the 
State  action.  But  as  the  conception  of  the  State  is  modified 
into  greater  harmony  with  the  industrial  civilisation  of  the 
future,  this  opposition  will  tend  to  disappear,  which  cannot 
be  said  of  our  predecessor.  Both  purely  social,  both  purely 
human,  the  spiritual  and  the  temporal  powers  can  move  in 
the  same  general  direction,  distinguished  from  one  another 
most  prominently  by  their  difference  of  extension — the  first 
being  universal,  the  second  local.  All  the  just  requirements 
of  the  civil  order  the  Church  can  accept  and  support,  and  in 
the  interests  of  freedom  be  grateful  for,  whereas  the  recognised 
ecclesiastical  organisations  find  it  difficult  to  do  so,  as  is 
evidenced  by  the  Roman  Catholic  hostility  to  civil  marriage. 

Leaving  this  comparison  of  their  attitude  towards  the 
State,  the  two  Catholicisms  have  a  common  point  of  interest  in 
their  relations  to  that  which,  for  want  of  a  better  term,  I  call 
the  power  of  science,  as  commonly  understood.  This  power, 
as  it  at  present  exists,  has  a  disposition  to  lend  its  aid  in  the 
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struggle  on  which  I  have  just  touched,  to  the  State  ;  and  in 
return  it  expects  to  receive,  does  receive,  encouragement  and 
support,  and  will  probably  receive  more  m  the  immediate 
future.  It  is  inherently  hostile  to  the  theological  Catholicism, 
whatever  degree  of  co-existence  may  be  found  possible,  but  its 
is  directed  against  its  belief;  and  it  is  hostile  to  the 
successor  of  Catholicism  with  probably  a  more  bitter  and 
conscious  hostility,  but  its  hostility  cannot  be  so  much 
directed  against  its  belief  as  against  the  organisation  which 
is-.ues  from  that  belief. 

For  here  is  the  peculiarity  of  the  position — that  with  the 
power  of  science  we  have  much  in  common,  and  with  the 
Romish  Church  we  have  much  in  common,  and  yet  perhaps 
both  dislike  us  more  than  they  do  each  other ;  and  ihe  latter, 
I  believe,  is  fully  aware  that  we  are  a  far  more  formidable 
upjwtiient  in  principle 'than  the  other.  I  can  only  indicate 
certain  bearings  of  this  great  and  most  interesting  question, 
Rome  may  feel  that  the  power  of  science,  as  at  present  con- 
ceived, and  have  we  not  the  confession  of  it  openly  made,  can 
never  supersede  her,  hardly  ventures  to  wish  it,  for  it  is,  as  at 
present,  but  in  incomplete  possession  of  the  whole  field  of 
scientific  knowledge.  Rome,  therefore,  may  watch  with  com- 
parative composure  the  approach  of  an  enemy  who  leaves 
her  main  stronghold  unassailed,  the  province  unoccupied 
within  whose  limits  she  exercises  some,  if  almost  negative, 
direction.  But  the  case  is  different  when  she  is  attacked  by 
those  who  occupy  as  their  peculiar  possession  that  province 
—claim  as  the  proper  field  of  human  science  the  social  and 
moral  existence  of  man — value  highly  the  lower  sciences,  but 
value  them  as  stepping-stones  to  these  higher— and  cannot 
admit  that,  if  they  stop  short  of  the  completeness  they  gain 
by  this  position  of  dependence,  they  have  any  claim  to  the 
direction  uf  the  world.  We  have  properly  no  controversy 
with  science,  whatever  its  present  accepted  representatives 
may  aay;  we  only  wish  it  to  work  its  full  work — to  accept  in 
ill  its  difficulty  the  task  that  devolves  on  it  of  contributing, 
n  self-completion,  to  the  social  and  moral  growth  of 
. ,  to  renounce  all  other  and  vaguer  aspirations,  and 
deicrmine  itself  by  a  constant  reference  to  this  one  supreme 
tad,  mi  attaining  an  unity  which  it  vainly  persists  in  seeking 
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outside  Humanity.  It  is  evident  the  Roman  Church  can  use 
no  such  language ;  and  as  unable  to  use  it,  we  may  see  that 
the  strife  between  her  and  science  can  only  end  in  her 
destruction ;  whereas,  as  we  advance  towards  our  goal,  what- 
ever temporary  discord  there  may  be  disappears  of  necessity, 
and  the  conclusions  of  science  merge  almost  imperceptibly  in 
the  religious  faith  of  mankind, — its  permanent,  accepted, 
unassailable  foundation. 

Another  point  of  comparison  in  the  position  of  the  two 
faiths  is  their  respective  attitude  to  that  which  I  may  call  in- 
organic religion,  grouping  under  that  term  all  the  lopser  forms 
of  religious  belief  which  are  relatively  indifferent  to  any 
organisation — the  Theism,  the  belief  in  the  unknowable,  &c. 
Such  doctrines  stand  in  the  way  of  both  the  Catholicisms, 
but  the  instinct  of  the  older  may  be  trusted  to  reach  the 
conclusion  that  they  stand  less  in  her  way  than  in  ours. 
They  appear  to  grant  but  little;  but  when  taken  in  com- 
bination with  their  negative  aspect,  that  little  is  of  great 
importance ;  and  in  the  period  when  the  two  real  rivals  come 
more  openly  into  presence,  it  will  be  found  to  be  so,  and  their 
adherents  will  more  easily  take  sides  with  Rome  than  with 
us.  Meanwhile  they  hasten  the  destruction  of  the  existing 
order,  and  perhaps  still  more  effectually  impede  the  construc- 
tion of  the  new.  The  older  faith  cannot  successfully  contend 
with  them,  for  they  are  the  expression  of  its  intellectual 
unsatisfactoriness ;  the  younger  has  not  yet  attained  sufficient 
credence  to  set  them  aside,  though  its  power  to  do  so  is  not 
wholly  unrecognised. 

View  the  matter  under  all  its  aspects — in  respect  to 
Church  and  State,  to  theology  and  science,  to  dogmatic 
Theology  and  residual  Theology — we  may  see,  I  think, 
ground  for  the  conclusion  that  the  direction  of  men's  minds 
has  lapsed,  so  far  as  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  is  concerned 
— fallen  from  her  hands  as  too  weak  to  retain  it.  The  hope 
that  her  faith  may  be  the  faith  of  the  race  can  be  hardly 
cherished  by  any  of  her  communion.  And  yet,  whilst  barely 
concealing  her  abandonment  of  this  hope,  as  she  utters  her 
anathemas  against  the  multiple  forms  of  error  which  render 
its  realisation  impossible,  and  which  no  anathemas  can 
remove  or  make  innocuous,  the  Romish  Church  confidently 
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assumes  her  own  eternal  existence  with  a  faith  as  unquestion- 
!  animated  her  predecessor,  the  Rome  of  the  Caesars, 
in  the  height  of  her  power. 

It  is  unquestionably  her  hierarchical  organisation  which 
is  the  secret  of  this  confidence  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church. 
Her  creed  may  no  longer  command  assent — her  discipline  may 
be  undermined.     We  can  see  that  in  all  directions  she  is  in 
danger,  as  her  recent  utterances  show  that  she  sees.     But 
when  all  other  human  societies  stand  so  separate  from  one 
another,  she  alone  offers  the  spectacle  of  an  outward  union 
penetrating  into  all  portions  of  the  world,  and  her  Pontiff  can 
gather  around  him  what  may  seem  to  deserve,  in  a  sense,  the 
name  of  an  oecumenical  council.     The  dignitaries  who  com- 
posed it  were  the  representatives  of  believers  under  the  most 
diverse  conditions,  and,  as  such,  when  gathered  together,  must 
ha\e  inlused  into  one  another  the  conviction  of  a  still  real 
and  great  power.     They  know,  as  all  know,  the  amount  of 
unreality   there   lies   under   the    semblance,   stili   even   the 
semblance  is  imposing,  and  implies  more,  both  in  aspiration 
tod  effect,  than  any  other  spiritual  organisation  has  attained. 
And  whatever  misgivings  there  may  be  as  to  the  final  result  of 
.  however  weakened  the  conditions  on  which  she 
re*ls,  torn  though  she  may  be  by  dissensions  and  assailed  by 
the  action  of  unbelief  among  her  own  members,  can  we  doubt 
that  as  her  nobler  spirits  survey  the  whole  state  of  things 
uound  them,  there  is  much  to  justify  them  in  the  faith  that 
'.heir  Church,  and  no  other  organisation  among  men,  can  offer 
tiiis  toiling  and  suffering  humanity  union  and  peace.     Such 
i  belief  may  well  bind  them  together  under  all  difficulties, 
ud&o  bound,  their  numbers  and  their  discipline  are  calculated 
to  give  them  courage.    Were  it  not  for  the  incurable  weakness 
»f  the  doctrine  it  teaches,  the  Roman  hierarchy,  concentrated 
is,  might  well  look  For  the  restoration  of  more  than 
a*  medieval  supremacy. 

.  r  us  and  our  successors,  with  a  stronger  doctrine, 
to  forge  an  instrument  of  equal,  nay  superior  potency  for  the 
tipport,  direction,  and  propagation  of  the  Religion  of  Hu- 
midity, to  create  a  new  Priesthood  capable  of  accomplishing 
Uk  task  which  has  proved  above  the  strength  of  the  old — 
It*  unifying  of  the  Human  Race.     On  this  creation,  as  from 
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year  to  year  we  are  reminded  by  a  passage  from  Auguste 
Comte,  chosen  as  the  motto  of  the  annual  circular,  depends 
as  on  an  indispensable  condition  the  whole  movement  of 
regeneration. 

But  more  than  any  other  point  in  our  system,  this  it  is 
which  excites  alarm  and  distrust,  even  in  quarters  where  there 
is  visibly  a  true  social  feeling.  It  may  not  therefore  be  a 
waste  of  time  if  I  speak  at  some  length  on  it  to-day, 
endeavouring  so  to  present  it  as  to  show  its  necessity  and  to 
strip  it  of  some  of  the  dangers  which  seem  to  many  minds 
inherent  in  it. 

With  this  aim,  I  will  touch  on  the  whole  question  of  the 
spiritual  power,  of  which  the  priesthood  is  but  one  constituent, 
in  some  respects,  it  may  be,  the  most  important,  but  not  the 
highest — not  the  most  universal. 

Without  entering  into  the  constitution  of  the  planet  on 
which  we  live,  and  the  analogies  which  it  presents  to  the 
constitution  of  man's  world,  it  is  clear  that  in  relation  to 
the  sum  of  external  forces  which  are  man's  natural  environ- 
ment, his  intelligent  will  plays  the  part  of  a  spiritual  power 
— a  power  that  is  under  the  control  of  those  forces,  weaker 
than  they,  but  able  in  its  weakness  to  modify  them,  and  in 
some  cases  to  subdue  them  to  be  ministers  to  his  purposes. 
In  man  himself,  the  individual  man,  apart  from  all  social 
considerations,  we  trace  the  same  distinction.  One  part  of 
his  nature  rules  him  with  an  almost  tyrannic  rule  till  another 
part,  in  itself  weaker,  is  enabled  by  culture  to  assert  its 
influence,  and  gradually  tempers  the  sway  of  the  other,  tends 
to  invert  the  relation  between  the  two,  and  become  the  superior 
and  controlling  force.  We  are  familiar  with  the  doctrine  of 
the  relative  weakness  of  the  unselfish  instincts,  of  their  capa- 
city for  assuming  the  governance  of  the  selfish.  I  have 
alluded  to  it  for  completeness'  sake,  as  showing  how  early  in 
our  study  of  man  we  come  on  this  question  of  a  division  of 
two  powers,  the  one  stronger  and  harsher  in  character, 
required  to  meet  the  circumstances  in  which  the  race  finds 
itself,  but  liable  to  degenerate  into  mere  brutality,  the  other 
gentler  but  able  to  exert  a  most  beneficial  influence.  In 
this  sense,  each  man  may  be  said  to  be  a  priest  unto  him- 
self, and  it  is  this  which  has  led  to  the  notion,  so  prevalent 
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under  a  great  variety  of  forms,  that  no  external  interference 
is  needed,  no  special  organisation,  but  that  men  may  be  left 
to  the  development  of  their  nature,  certain  in  freedom  to 
attain  the  right  result.  It  is  forgotten,  I  believe,  that  the 
possibility  of  entertaining  this  notion  is  due  to  the  long 
practical  insistence  on  the  contradictory — that  to  the  enforced 
discipline  of  unnumbered  generations  we  owe  it  that  we  can 
with  any  degree  of  safety  tolerate  on  a  limited  scale  its 
experimental  adoption.  Only  in  society  can  man  assert  his 
place  as  the  highest  of  animals — apart  from  the  restraints 
of  society,  from  law  and  justice,  he  is  the  worst  of  them  all 
— is  the  severe  but  true  judgment  of  Aristotle.  I  quote 
it  as  most  useful  at  the  present  time,  when  the  truth  of 
the  estimate  on  which  it  rests  is  so  often  made,  as  it  were, 
palpable  in  practice,  so  often  at  the  same  time  contested  in 
theory. 

So  far  for  the  individual   and   the  dualism  which    he 

exemplifies,  and  the  object  of  that  dualism.     On  a  larger 

scale  we  find  all  that  we  have  said  of  it  applicable  to  social 

man.     The  exigencies  of  his  position  call  out  the   harder 

qualities,   foster    the    activity  and    strongly  stimulate  the 

selfishness  of  his  nature,  and  the  prevailing  bias  of  social 

forces  is  consequently  to  the  outward,  the  material  result. 

This  is  equally  true  whichever  of  the  two  forms  of  human 

action  be  in  the  ascendant.     In  this  general  statement  lies 

the  justification  of  the  alleged  necessity  for  some  spiritual 

power  in  the  abstract — some  power  which  may  modify  that 

bias  and  eventually  substitute  a  different  one. 

In  short,  the  existence  of  such  a  power  is  one  of  the 
necessary  conditions  of  any  tolerable  human  society,  and  may 
be  traced  much  lower  than  man  in  the  animal  world.  In  one 
fcrm  or  other  it  has  been  universal  in  man  wherever  we  have 
knowledge  of  him  in  society.  In  his  highest  civilisation,  all 
the  forms  in  which  it  has  been  found  coexist  and  combine, 
tod  it  is  in  this  combined  state  that  it  will  be  most  con- 
venient to  look  at  them,  to  analyse  the  spiritual  power  of 
actual  life  into  its  constituents,  and  treat  them  one  by  one  in 
the  order,  with  one  exception,  of  their  universality. 

What,  then,  is  the  most  universal   constituent  of   this 
composite  Spirituality?    The  answer  is  clear.    It  is  in  woman 
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that  we  find  it ;  and  therefore  it  is  that,  as  the  most  universal 
and  the  most  powerful  of  all  modifying  agents,  woman  is  in 
our  religion  the  representative  of  Humanity.  One  half  of 
the  human  race,  an  essential  element  of  each  human  family, 
weaker  in  bodily  strength,  she  has,  in  the  association  of  the 
two  sexes  for  securing  the  objects  of  human  existence,  taken 
the  more  passive,  more  dependent  part ;  and  as  the  conse- 
quence of  all  this,  she  has  both  unconsciously  and  consciously, 
but  in  either  case  unintermittingly,  exercised  a  powerful 
influence  over  her  stronger  and  more  active  associate.  With 
the  gradual  advance  of  the  race  that  influence  has  increased 
in  extent  and  intensity — her  functions  have  become  more 
important  and  more  distinctly  recognised,  her  position  has 
been  raised,  her  existence  has  been  sheltered.  The  whole 
current  of  civilisation  has  set  in  her  favour ;  as  a  summary 
expression  of  this  may  be  taken  the  final  recognition  of  her 
place  as  the  supreme  agent  in  the  education  of  man,  when  we 
use  that  term  in  its  completest,  noblest  sense.  The  highest 
instruction  she  is  not  competent  to  give — that  requires  its 
own  peculiar  organ,  but  that  after  all  is  a  minor  subject — 
and  in  the  formation  of  man  as  a  proper  member  of  the 
social  whole,  the  greatest  share  is  reserved  for  woman.  She 
surrounds  the  infant  with  her  love,  and  trains  it  in  those 
early  impressions  which  are  so  large  a  part  of  ourselves  and 
our  lives,  she  trains  the  child,  softens  and  disciplines  the 
youth,  nor  ceases  to  modify,  refine,  and  purify  the  man 
throughout  the  whole  of  his  existence.  I  am  speaking,  you 
will  observe,  of  women  solely  in  reference  to  one  particular 
function,  treating  of  one  constituent  of  the  composite  Spiritual 
Power  which  directs  the  race,  to  the  exclusion  of  other  points. 
If  we  admit  this  educational  function  for  women,  one  infer- 
ence is  incontestable.  Those  who  are  to  contribute  so  largely 
to  education  must  themselves  be  educated  in  the  highest  con- 
ceivable way.  No  pains  can  be  too  great  for  this  object.  It 
can  be  but  a  question  of  means  and  methods ;  the  end  is 
beyond  the  reach  of  dispute.  In  much  of  the  language  that 
we  hear  on  this  subject  we  then  agree ;  we  too  wish  as 
ardently  as  any  for  the  higher  education  of  women.  It 
remains  to  be  seen  in  what  sense  the  term  is  used,  but  this  is 
not  my  present  object. 
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The  second  most  universal   constituent   of  the  spiritual 
power  we  find  in  the  elders,  the  old  men,  one  of  the  earliest 
institutions  of  Humanity;    and  one  necessarily  permanent, 
requiring  only  definite  recognition  and  certain  arrangements 
ID  perfect  it.     In  order  of  time  it  precedes  the  priesthood,  of 
which  it  is  the  germ,  or,  you   may  say,  the  earliest  spont- 
: m.     And  when  the  course  of  things  has  brought 
about  the  separation  of  a  body  more  directly  qualified  for  the 
Sice,  the  old  still  remains  a  valuable  auxiliary  to  the 
r,  as  well  adapted  to  propagate  its  influence  through- 
out the  society.     It   is  one  of  the  peculiar  features  of  our 
.a  it  provides,  on  this  peculiar  head,  the  required 
arrangements.     A  sacrament  consecrates  the  retirement  from 
active  life  of  those  who  have  been  engaged  in  it  for  the  thirty- 
allowing  on  its  adoption — a  sacrament  applying  to 
rich  and  poor  alike.     Such  an  institution  implies  a  function 
far  the  old  freely  accepted;  in  other  words,  a  duty.     Relieved 
from  the  daily  pressure  of  active  exertion  they  enter  upon  a 
period  of  repose,  where  they  may  look  back  with  satisfaction 
on  their  past  services,  without  feeling  that  al!  service  is  at  an 
end  with  them.     The  valuable  gift  of  their  calm  experience  it 
is  ret  in  their  power  to  give,  and  as  they  have  now  no  tempta- 
tion, or  comparatively  none,  to  partiality,  there  need  attach 
00  suspicion  to  its  expression.     Add  to  this  that  the  force  of 
opinion  so  generated  will  be  due  to  the  whole  body  of  the  old, 
composed  necessarily  in  major  part  of  the  old  taken  from  the 
poorer,  so  that  any  class  feeling  which  might  be  expected 
:i\v  itself,  will  be  toned  down  in  a  milieu  where  rich 
snd  poor  meet  on  a  footing  of  essential  equality.     In  the 
1   contests  which,  from  time  to  time,  will  be  sure  to 
.    natural  court  of  arbitrators  may  intervene  with  the 
I  Li. [ting  most  usefully  with  the  Priesthood. 
.  nut  the  only  function  of  the  old.     They  too  take  a 
am  in  education,  aiding  greatly  in  that  which  is  given  strictly 
C    home   circle,  by  the  impalpable  but   certain  and 
nrtsisted  influence  which  age  has  over  the  young ;  prolonging 
indMrengthening  the  direct  parental  action,  often  softening 
it  by  virtue  of  their  more  tempered  view  of  life  and  character; 
tiding  also  in  the  theoretic  training  given  by  the  priest,  by 
Rouragcment,  by  support,  often  by  assistance  in  the  com- 
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monest  sense ;  aiding,  lastly,  during  the  period  when  the 
decision  is  being  made  as  to  what  shall  be  the  life  chosen. 
Throughout  it  will  be  allowed  that  the  function  assigned  the 
old  is  a  spiritual  one,  and  that  its  acceptance  and  performance 
will  redeem  that  period  of  life  from  many  of  the  evils  which 
too  frequently  press  upon  it ;  above  all,  from  the  cardinal  evil 
of  an  undignified  and  purposeless  existence.  Looked  forward 
to  and  prepared  during  all  the  previous  stages,  this  last  stage 
may  be  made  the  crown  of  our  earthly  life — the  peaceful  and 
honoured  portal  to  our  incorporation  into  Humanity. 

In  order  of  universality  the  Priesthood  should  come  next, 
as  in  order  of  importance  it  would  precede  the  last  mentioned 
constituent.  But,  for  the  sake  of  greater  clearness,  I  prefer 
to  take  it  later,  after  giving  some  attention  to  that  which 
thus  becomes  the  third  element  of  the  spiritual  power,  the 
Proletariate,  a  term  which  is  now  sufficiently  familiar  to  all. 

It  is,  of  course,  only  under  one  aspect  that  the  Proletariate 
can  be  so  considered,  yet  the  general  tendency  of  Positivist 
thought  on  this  subject  is  to  give  prominence  to  this  aspect, 
and  to  throw  comparatively  into  the  background  the  coarser, 
commoner,  more  material  view,  which  is  embodied  in  the 
term  working-classes,  and  which  fixes  on  their  industrial 
function  as  the  paramount  one.  There  are  many  indications 
of  a  change  in  this  respect,  of  a  movement  on  the  same  line 
as  our  own  efforts  towards  the  social  view,  as  opposed  to  the 
purely  industrial  view  of  the  Proletariate.  The  full  assertion 
of  this,  the  full  examination  of  the  functions  and  duties  of 
this  important  portion  of  society,  would  best  come  from  itself 
in  the  first  place,  and  I  cherish  the  hope  that  it  will  yet 
come  in  a  complete  shape.  But,  meanwhile,  I  must,  for 
my  present  object,  say  a  few  words  in  explanation  of  the  con- 
ception stated  above.  Two  general  considerations  will  be 
sufficient. 

In  the  first  place  a  little  reflection  will  show  that,  in  a 
regime  in  which  the  moral  power,  the  power  of  opinion,  is 
the  one  on  which  reliance  is  placed,  the  immense  preponder- 
ance in  number  of  the  Proletariate  gives  it  a  corresponding 
preponderance  in  respect  to  this  power.  Educated,  in  the 
highest  sense  of  the  term,  prepared  to  accept  all  the  duties 
and  responsibilities  which  rest  on  it  as  the  strongest  social 
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element,  ihe  force  of  which  it  will  dispose  in  aid  of  the 
conclusions  reached  by  reason  will  be  incalculable.  Public 
opinion  may  come  to  be  practically  its  opinion — a  change  of 
the  greatest  moment — as  we  can  see  by  the  occasional  effects 
even  at  present  of  its  opinion. 

In   the   second   place,   this  enormous   preponderance  in 

numbers  gives  the    Proletariate    the    largest   stake   in   the 

welfare  of  society,  and  naturally,  therefore,  constitutes  it  the 

ally  of  that  power  which  most  consistently  and  scientifically 

be  general  welfare,  and  with  which  moreover  it  is  in 

no  direct  collision  of  interests.     Lastly,  by  its  disengagement 

Iran  the  more  special  objects  of  men's  pursuit,  it  has,  when 

.  J  under  its  social  aspect,  an  affinity  with  the  strictly 

Power,  which   is  by  its  nature  universal  and  not 

Ihe  fourth  division  of  the  Proletariate  is  typical  in 

this  respect,  and  hence  one  great  reason  for  its  introduction 

jystem.     The  mendicant  class  is  essentially  invested 

itoal  functions  and   represents  the   limit  to  which 

■  lariate  tends  in  this  direction.     It   may   serve   to 

illustrate  my  meaning  if  I  remind  you  that,  in  the  Antiquary, 

the  most  direct  spiritual  action  is  attributed  to  Edie  Ochiltree 

"lien  he  interferes  to  warn  the  two  young  soldiers  of  the 

lelling. 

■  I  forget,  however,  that  this  is  but  one  aspect  of  the 
esse,  ihat  imperative  necessities  impose  other  and  most  im- 
portant duties  on  the  great  class  I  am  considering.     There  is 

'.his  escaping  notice.     The  danger  lies  the  other 

ally  does  it  so  lie  in   a  society  so  strongly 

wn,  where  the  one  absorbing  interest  seems 

■  ia]  productinn.     It  is  to  mitigate  the  evils  of  this 
1.  to  lessen  the  inhuman  sacrifice  of  higher  objects 

■Uct)  ii  involves,  that  it  is  incumbent  on  us,  at  all  seasonable 

■  ■>  press  such  moral  and  non- industrial  considera- 
t:  'tis  as  those  on  \\hich  I  have  been  insisting. 

I  come  now  to  the  question  of  the  Priesthood — that  ele- 

Spi ritual  Powerwhich  excites  the  most  opposition 

—ihe  very  name  being  a  stumblingblock  to  most  Englishmen, 

wing  for  the  removal   of  some  of  the   hostility  in 

IC«  of  the  growth  in  recent  years  of  church  feeling. 

i  -oning  hatred  to  any  priesthood  is,  however,  domi- 
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nant,  and  the  general  language  would  still  be  that  it  is  alien 
to  any  progress,  as  it  has  always  been.  What  those  who 
hold  such  a  view  seriously  make  of  the  history  of  man's 
advance  hitherto,  it  is  difficult  to  say.  Any  real  study  of  that 
history  must  show  the  large  debt  of  gratitude  we  owe  to  the 
priestly  corporations  which  in  various  countries  have  guided 
their  respective  populations.  The  notion  popularly  prevalent 
to  the  contrary  is  but  a  revolutionary  growth,  deriving  a  certain 
systematic  support  from  the  theories  of  Protestant  Christianity 
— as  such  it  will  pass  away  with  the  revolution. 

It  will  be  as  well,  however,  to  examine  a  question  which 
rises  in  many  minds.  Granting  that  in  the  past  the  institu- 
tion of  a  priesthood  has  had  its  use  and  justification,  have 
we  not  outgrown  it — is  it  a  permanent  necessity  ?  It  may  be 
shown  to  be  so,  I  think.  It  would  be,  perhaps,  enough  to 
show  that  man  never  has  really  been  able  to  dispense  with 
it,  and  that  this  is  as  true  of  the  present  day  in  Europe,  as 
of  any  other  period  or  country.  Let  any  one,  after  listening 
to  the  strongest  denunciation  of  the  Priesthood  of  Humanity, 
and  such  is  easily  accessible  to  him,  observe  carefully  the 
actual  state  of  things  around  him,  in  this  country  for  instance, 
where,  if  anywhere,  there  is  an  unpriestly  tone  of  mind,  and 
he  will  find  that  no  such  tone  of  mind  gets  rid  of  a  real 
priestly  power — apart  from  all  church  organisations — and  in 
some  measure  stronger  than  all — apart  also  from  the  claims 
of  the  men  of  special  science — such  power  being  represented 
by  that  peculiar  institution,  the  irresponsible  and  anonymous 
newspaper  press. 

But  I  prefer  to  take  another  line  of  argument,  and  I  would 
ask  this  question  :  Are  there  not  at  least  two  functions  of 
society  which  require  a  priesthood  under  some  name  or  other, 
the  reality  under  whatever  form  may  be  given  it  ?  It  is  pos- 
sible that  there  are  more  than  two.  We  shall  see  reason  to 
think  that  there  are,  but  for  the  present  it  will  be  sufficient 
if  I  establish  two  or  even  one.  It  seems,  then,  undeniable 
that  in  the  future,  to  meet  the  growing  requirements  and 
difficulties  of  the  human  organism  in  its  largest  extension, 
co-extensive  that  is  with  the  habitable  globe,  there  will  be 
needed  a  higher  instruction,  given  to  all  men,  than  anything 
which  has  previously  been  attempted.    Such  an  instruction 
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its  universal  form  cannot  be  given  by  the  family,  as  the 

largest  number  of  families  cannot  possibly  have  their  heads 

disposable  for  such  instruction  by  the  mere  fact  of  insufficient 

leisure.     It  is  conceivable  that  a  low  average  of  superficial 

instruction  might  be  given  in  the  family,  after,  that  is,  a  long 

course  of  preparation  even  for  this  smaller  result.     But  the 

higher  teaching  which   man   more  and  more  requires    will 

-■■  i.essitate  a  special  body  set  apart  for  it,  so  at  least 

it  appears  to  me.     If,  as  in  the  past,  such  higher  teaching  is 

to  continue  the  portion  of  the  few,  that  would  alter  the  ques- 

iion,  but  we  who  claim  it  for  every  human  being  alike,  and 

who  claim  what  is  involved  in  such  a  statement,  that  it  shall 

be  offered  freely  for  his  acceptance,  can  see  no   means  of 

attaining   this   result   but   in   the   existence   of  a    specially 

qualified  body,  organised  on  such  a  scale  as  to  permit  its 

discharge  of  this  universal  and  most  onerous  social  obligation. 

If  such  a  body  is  up  to  its  work,  it  will  inevitably  assume  at 

one  time  or  other  the  attitude  of  a  priesthood,  and  assume  it 

with  the  full  sanction  of  those  whom  it  teaches. 

The  permanence  of  this  function  of  the  higher  intellectual 
mining  rests  on  the  simple  condition  of  our  social  existence 

in  a  constant  state  of  decomposition  and  recomposi-  . 
lion,  new  generations  of  the  young  and  untrained  ever  rising 
to  take  the  places  left  vacant  for  them. 

It  will  perhaps  be  said,  we  want  no  priesthood  for  this,  but 

J  body  of  state-appointed  teachers  under  the  control  of  the 

It  might  begin  so,  but  could  hardly  continue  so. 

In  all  the  higher  sciences,  freedom  of  teaching  is  incompatible 

*»lh  Mate-control,  or,  if  compatible,  would  generally  place 

the  teachers  in  the  position  of  priests,  that  is  to  say  of  men 

invested  with  a  certain  spiritual   direction.      In  the  lower 

physics  or  chemistry  for  example,  there  is  no  objec- 

i  i  complete  freedom  of  expression,  and  hence  they 

fad  it  easier  to  live  on  good  terms  with  the  State  and  the 

State  with  them. 

Intimately  connected  with  the  consideration  of  successive 
generations  is  the  second  social  function,  to  which  I  appeal  as 
by  general  assent  hitherto  recognised  as  an  attribute  of  a  priest  - 
hood — the  consecration  of  some  of  the  stages  of  our  existence. 
It  roatters  not  for  the  principle  how  few  or  how  many.     The 
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intervention  of  the  civil  power  in  this  respect  will  not  ulti- 
mately supersede  the  action  of  the  religious.  We  here  quarrel 
not  with  that  intervention — we  accept  it  and  think  it  both 
wholesome  and  indispensable ;  but  we  are  not,  therefore,  any 
more  than  our  predecessors,  bound  to  consider  it  as  sufficient. 
And  as  religion  gains  more  sway  over  the  feelings  and  actions 
of  men,  as  the  religious  union  once  again  passes  into  its  just 
supremacy  in  their  estimation,  all  will  desire  that  the  various 
events  of  life  which  have  a  certain  prominence  should  meet 
with  some  express  recognition  on  the  part  of  the  religious 
society.  And  it  is  but  natural  to  suppose  that  some  func- 
tionaries will  be  required  to  give  such  recognition.  In  other 
words,  the  sacraments  of  the  new  Church  are  in  as  strict  a  con- 
nection, whatever  the  difference  of  ground,  with  an  organised 
Priesthood,  as  were  the  sacraments  in  the  Catholic  Church. 

With  these  remarks,  I  abandon  the  defensive.  It  is  but 
an  accident  of  the  revolutionary  character  of  our  present 
thought,  that  on  such  a  subject  such  a  line  is  even  for  a 
moment  necessary.  The  several  constituents  of  the  spiritual 
power  above  enumerated  stand  in  need  of  a  centralising  and 
impelling  force ;  only  under  its  direction  can  they  each  of  them 
answer  their  full  purpose.  This  we  might  learn  from  observa- 
tion of  the  present  time,  when  there  is  so  much  that  is  good 
in  opinion  and  in  act,  and  with  so  very  poor  a  result,  owing 
mainly  to  the  absence  of  direction.  Assuming,  then,  that 
the  Priesthood  is  a  permanent  want  of  the  race,  what  are  its 
functions  ? 

One,  and  the  capital  one,  has  been  already  touched  on : 
the  imparting,  that  is,  the  higher  intellectual  training;  this 
in  the  hands  of  a  competent  body  is  an  educational  function 
of  the  highest  order.  Its  due  performance  of  this  service  is 
the  primary  foundation  on  which  rest  the  whole  existence 
and  influence  of  the  Priesthood  of  Humanity.  This  has  been 
often  dwelt  on.  I  content  myself  with  naming  it  now.  Nor 
will  I  detain  you  on  the  subject  of  its  teaching,  nor  do  more 
than  state  the  condition  that  it  is  to  be  open  to  all 
gratuitously,  and  can  never  claim  any  monopoly.  It  must 
rely  on  its  own  intrinsic  superiority  for  its  power  to  supersede 
other  teaching. 

But  if  it  discharge  its  office  rightly,  it  is  certain  that  its 
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influence  will  be  great  over  those  whom  it  has  taught.  Its 
admitted  competence  will  give  it  acknowledged  weight  in 
counsel.  Its  second  or  consultative  function  thus  becomes  a 
simple  consequence  of  its  first.  The  generations  which  have 
owed  to  it  their  training  will  recur  to  it  in  seasons  of  difficulty 
for  guidance. 

Again,  they  who  have  felt  its  competence  in  all  the 
highest  subjects  of  human  life,  its  competence  in  explaining 
to  them  the  laws  of  their  animal,  social,  and  moral  existence 
will  be  ready  to  welcome  it  as  the  administrator  of  the 
sacraments  which  regulate  that  existence,  which  are  the 
special  applications  of  the  general  principles. 

Again,  there  is  the  function  of  judgment  so  inherent  in 
the  social  organisation,  performed  with  such  different  success 
at  different  times.  It  requires  for  its  right  performance  a 
priesthood  with  a  real  hold  on  all  that  is  requisite  for  judg- 
ment, intellectually  and  morally.  The  importance  of  this 
function  it  asks  of  us  some  exertion  to  realise.  We  all  easily 
admit  the  importance  of  legal  judgments  in  our  social  life ; 
they  are  seen  to  be  indispensable.  Not  less  may  be  said  of 
the  moral  judgments  which,  without  distinct  recognition,  are 
ever  being  formed  and  expressed.  Sooner  or  later  they 
translate  themselves  into  action,  and  some  great  social 
change  is,  half  unexpectedly  even  to  the  most  thoughtful, 
their  result.  As  a  sufficient  instance,  take  the  question  of 
transportation,  where  a  national  practice  was  quietly  changed 
by  virtue  of  a  change  in  the  moral  judgment  of  the  nation. 
But  it  may  be  well  to  follow  up  this  question  by  some  further 
remarks. 

It  is  in  the  exercise  of  this  function  of  judgment  that  the 

priesthoood  will  usefully  intervene  on  a  point  where  much 

intervention  is  needed.    The  material  wants  of  human  society 

lead  to  a  large  amount  of  social  inequality.    The  great  variety, 

that  is,  of  work  to  be  done,  leads  to  a  great  variety  in  the 

agents  who  have  to  do  it ;  and  this  variety  is  followed  as  a 

natural  consequence,  in  the  ordinary  undirected  course   of 

things,  by  a  corresponding  variety  in  social  estimation.     I 

wish  to  avoid  all  but  the  quietest  statement  on  this  subject. 

But  no  society  has  yet  existed  in  which  there  has  not  been 

an  excess  of  disrespect  of  the  lower  and  more  numerous 
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classes,  a  depreciation  of  the  labourer  in  the  strictest  sense. 
As  our  Western  civilisation  advances,  this  evil  becomes  more 
injurious  socially,  alienating,  as  it  does,  by  contempt  on  the 
one  side,  soreness  on  the  other,  the  two  great  constituents 
of  society.  We  none  of  us  perhaps  bring  home  to  ourselves 
with  sufficient  force  the  danger  latent  in  this  state  of  things 
— this  sentimental  grievance  as  the  inhuman  cynicism  of  the 
day  would  call  it.  A  corrective  is  needed,  and  no  corrective 
can  be  found  but  in  a  change  of  the  social  judgment  on  the 
question.  I  have  little  doubt  it  is  slowly  changing,  but  to 
one  who  will  weigh  the  forces  in  presence,  it  will  be  clear 
that  the  change  wants  impulse,  system,  and  expression.  And 
I  can  see  no  quarter  to  which  we  can  look  for  these  but  to 
the  spiritual  power  in  our  religion  ;  and  most  of  course  to  its 
most  proper  organ,  the  Priesthood.  It  is  impossible  not  to 
see  that  the  other  clergies  have  no  value  in  this  matter. 
They,  from  a  series  of  complex  considerations,  stand,  as  a 
rule,  on  the  side  of  the  dominant  classes  in  society,  and  look 
with  suspicion,  as  having  a  Jacobinical  tendency,  on  all  real 
attempts  to  redress  the  balance.  It  is  reserved  for  us,  and 
for  us  alone,  to  give  due  weight  to  what  there  is  legitimate 
in  the  democratic  aspirations  of  the  present  and  succeeding 
generations,  by  a  right  direction  of  the  judgment  of  society 
on  this  most  important  question  of  the  relative  social  con- 
sideration of  its  various  members,  ensuring  to  all  a  due 
measure  of  such  consideration. 

One  other  function,  possibly  a  development  merely  of 
those  already  given — I  stop  not  to  enquire —  attaches  to  the 
Priesthood  by  virtue  of  its  whole  constitution.  It  has  to  plead 
for  all  that  cannot  plead  for  itself — I  purposely  use  this  form 
of  expression  in  order  to  gain  the  utmost  possible  comprehen- 
siveness. It  has  to  plead,  that  is,  for  the  weak,  whatever  be 
the  form  or  source  of  their  weakness ;  for  the  oppressed,  who- 
ever be  the  oppressor.  It  pleads  in  its  own  name  and  as  the 
representative,  the  voice  of  its  spiritual  associates.  It  is  no 
merely  scientific  body  watching  quietly  the  operation  of  some 
law  of  natural  selection ;  it  has,  with  temperate  wisdom,  to 
direct  the  reaction  of  man  against  ihe  rigours  of  his  destiny. 
It  has  to  plead  the  cause  of  our  posterity,  of  the  unborn 
generations  whose  welfare  is  so  largely  dependent  on  the 


of  the  existing.     It  speaks  to  the  Present  in  the  inte- 
of  the  Future  as  that  which  should  be  of  paramount  im- 
portance in  its  eyes,  controlling  all  its  policy,  and  making  it 
refuse  alleviations  of  urgent  evils  when  such  alleviations  can 
be  shown  to  be  fraught  with  noxious  consequences  for  our 
>.     It  pleads  again  for  the  animal  world,  not  merely 
bn  its  weakness  or  to  obviate  oppression  as  commonly  under- 
stood— to  mitigate  the  cruelty  of  man  towards  his  animal 
helpers — this  case  would  come  under  a  former  statement,     I 
mean  something  more  than  this;   I  mean  the  careful   con- 
aeration  of  the  use  we  make  of  the  animals,  of  the  limits  which 
there  are  to  our  dealing  with  them  as  the  means  of  additional 
power,  as  the  sources  of  our  food,  and,  I  may  add  here,  as 
verifications  of  our  scientific  knowledge.     Even  more  ;  there 
»  danger  in  the  reckless  pursuit  of  immediate  profit  for  the 
gratification  of  our  vanity  or  our  appetites,  lest  many  of  the 
inimal  races  which  contribute  so  usefully  to  the  wants  of  man 
be  prematurely  extirpated  by  our  blind  action ;  and  the  danger 
it  the  greater,  as  the  several  nations  feel  no  common  interest 
b  the  matter.     It  will  be  for  a  Priesthood  with  universal 
ramifications  to  plead  the  interest  of  the  race,  and  to  pro- 
mote community  of  action  in  securing  protection  where  it  is 
iteded.     The   same   applies  to  the  vegetable    and   mineral 
«wld,  where  grave  evils — evils  occasionally  felt  already — are 
tang  risked    by  the  neglect  of  our  contemporaries  for  the 
interests  of  the  future. 

That  a  Priesthood  with  such  functions,  if  it  be  at  all 
•Why  of  its  mission,  will  have  great  influence— this  needs 
m  argument,  but  it  is  important  to  remember  that  it  is  but 
°r*  constituent  of  the  Spiritual  Power  as  we  conceive  it, 
nut  one  and  simple  but  composed  of  many  parts, 
Wh  acting  on  its  cu-parts  and  acted  on  by  them.  Thus  we 
!«  a  considerable  power  of  counteraction  of  any  ill  tenden- 
b  may  lurk  in  any  of  them.  For  instance,  the  old, 
»bo  are  withdrawn  from  active  life,  would  naturally  modify 
die  extreme  rigour  of  principle  to  which  abstract  studies 
fttjjht  incline  the  priest.  So,  again,  the  influence  of  women 
•told  be  felt  in  the  same  direction.  Considerations  such  as 
these  are  meant  to  obviate  the  alarm  inspired  by  the  concep- 
tion of  the  Priesthood  as  standing  apart  with  a  monstrous 
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power  for  crushing  all  opposition  and  interfering  with  all 
freedom  of  growth  and  opinion.  Its  real  power  will  be  in 
proportion  to  its  correct  interpretation  of  the  wants  and  aspir- 
ations primarily  of  those  whose  more  immediate  organ  it  is, 
ultimately  through  them  of  the  human  organism  in  its  widest 
extension.  And  if  it  be  the  correct  interpreter  of  Humanity 
to  man,  I  know  not  on  what  ground  any  wish  to  diminish  its 
influence  can  rest — I  know  not  any  justification  for  the  alarm 
it  inspires.  If  it  be  not  such  an  interpreter,  it  has  no  support 
for  its  influence. 

Under  what  conditions  will  the  Spiritual  Power  so  con- 
Its  sphere  is  influence — a  thing  of  wondrous  subtlety,  which 
ceived,  live  and  move  ?  These  are  determined  by  its  object. 
perhaps  can  hardly  be  wisely  the  direct  aim  of  any  person — 
individual  or  collective.  The  ordinary  penalty  at  least  of  its 
direct  pursuit  would  seem  to  be  a  lowering  of  him  who  pur- 
sues it.  In  this  respect  it  resembles  happiness.  At  any  rate 
in  assigning  influence  as  the  sphere  of  the  spirituality,  we 
mean  to  exclude  it  from  power  or  command — the  dangerous 
lure  which  exercises  so  strong  an  attraction  on  all  spiritual- 
ties. If  it  is  to  exert  a  healthy  modifying  action  on  the  more 
material  and  rougher  social  forces,  it  must  stand  apart  from 
them,  and  be  pure  from  any  rivalry  with  them.  Hence  the 
renunciation  of  direct  government  and  the  renunciation  of 
wealth  which  we  put  forward  as  desirable  for  all  the  con- 
stituents equally  of  the  Spiritual  Power  of  Humanity,  in  the 
degree,  that  is,  in  which  they  enter  as  constituents,  complete, 
that  is,  where  their  participation  is  complete — incomplete 
where  it  is  incomplete.  For  example,  the  participation  of 
the  Proletariate  is  incomplete,  and  it  therefore  retains  a  certain 
hold  on  direct  power.  With  such  limitation,  this  free  renunc- 
iation is  an  essential  condition,  we  consider,  of  all  the  com- 
ponent parts.  Due  stress  must  be  laid  on  the  word  free,  as 
a  necessary  part  of  the  conception. 

Women,  then,  the  Priesthood,  the  Old,  and  the  Proletariate, 
all  alike  are  looked  upon  as  renouncing  wealth  by  their  own 
free  determination,  and  with  a  view  to  the  better  exercise  of 
their  proper  functions.  It  may  seem  absurd  to  speak  of  those 
as  renouncing  wealth  who  have  none  to  renounce,  nor  power 
to  acquire  it,  and  the  language  may  seem  to  apply  only  to  the 
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Priest  and  the  Capitalist.     It  does  apply  to  them  more  than 
to  the  others  perhaps — to  the  retiring  Capitalist  of  course. 
Yet  it  is  not  without  interest  to  remark,  that  with  regard  to 
women,  in  this  country  there  is  a  certain  movement  in  favour 
of  their  having  facilities  given  them  for  the  acquisition  of 
property,  a  movement  absolutely  in  the  opposite  direction  to 
that  which  we  think  desirable — a  movement  which  evinces  a 
wish  to  mix  woman  up  with  the  practical  forces  of  society,  and 
to  impair  so  far  her  value  as  one  of  the  Spiritual.     It  would 
be  an  act  of  free  renunciation  if  women  of  their  own  judg- 
ment resisted  any  such  tendency    Again  for  the  Proletariate. 
It  is  probable,  looking  at  certain  results  of  the  co-operative 
movement  as  applied  in  the  production  of  wealth,  that  it 
may  become  on  the  part  of  the  Protelariate  collectively  a 
deliberate  act   of    renunciation,   seeing  that   the   power  of 
acquiring  wealth  is  within  their  grasp,  if  they  are  prepared 
to  sacrifice  higher  objects  to  it.    If  the  interests  of  the  whole 
race,  when  really  studied,  are  unfavourable  to  such  a  direction 
of  their  energies,  the  sense  that  this  power  lies  in  them  may, 
by  adding  dignity  to  their  resolve  not  to  use  such  power 
make  its  abandonment  easier. 

So  far  for  one  of  the  material  forces  hardly  separable  in  an 

industrial  society  from  power  properly  so  called,  as  is  seen  by 

the  cry  raised  for  the  suffrage  of  women  of  property.     With 

regard  to  the  other,  three  of  the  constituents  of  the  spiritual 

body  are  looked  upon  as  freely  renouncing  power — all  share, 

that  is,  in  the  government  of  the  State — as  the  conditions  of 

their  influence  upon  that  government.     With  the  old  who 

retire  from  an  active  existence  this  will  not  be  difficult.     They 

have  enjoyed  power,  known  what  it  was,  and  in  all  ordinary 

circumstances  will  not  be  sorry,  at  a  given  age  and  with  due 

preparation,  to  quit  it.     They  will  cease  to  take  a  directly 

active  part  in  life.     For  the  Priesthood  it  is  more  difficult, 

especially  in  a  country  like  this,  where  the  mixture  of  the 

temporal  and  spiritual  is  of  long  standing,  and  the  ideas  on 

the  subject  consequently  confused.     Yet,  in  the  interest  of 

its  real  work,  the  Priesthood  will  renounce  all  intervention  of 

a  direct  kind  in  the  temporal  order,  limiting  itself  strictly 

to  the  function  of  advice,  in  no  way  aiming  at  command,  a 

consultative  and  not  a  governing  body.     Should  the  civil 
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society  invest  it  with  certain  powers — such  as  the  suffrage, 
for  instance — it  will  steadily  abstain  from  using  them,  so  as 
to  preserve  the  purity  of  its  attitude. 

All  that  applies  to  these  two  applies  with  equal  force  to 
the  remaining  constituent  of  the  spiritual  power,  viz.,  to 
Women,  in  respect,  that  is,  of  the  direct  possession  and  use 
of  power.  And  it  would  have  seemed  scarcely  necessary  to 
dwell  on  this  but  for  the  continual  urging  of  women's  claim 
to  power,  which  is  the  offspring  partly  of  the  peculiar  circum- 
stances of  this  country,  partly  of  the  general  revolutionary 
doctrines  as  to  justice  and  rights.  I  will  not  say  more  on  the 
subject,  leaving  it  to  come  under  the  principles  previously 
laid  down,  which  show  that  it  is  by  virtue  of  her  higher 
functions  that  we  wish  woman  to  renounce  such  lower  ones 
as  she  might  possibly  attain. 

The  Proletariate,  as  I  have  said,  retains  a  certain  amount 
of  power,  but  will  avail  itself  of  it  but  sparingly,  valuing  it 
but  slightly,  and  in  exactly  inverse  proportion  to  the  estima- 
tion in  which  it  holds  that  which  is  its  true  strength,  the 
force  of  opinion. 

So  far  for  the  general  conditions  under  which  the  Spiritual 
Power  is  exercised.  We  are  far  enough  from  the  possession 
of  such  a  spirituality.  Such  of  its  elements  as  are  per- 
manent and  spontaneous  necessarily  exist  amongst  us ;  but 
we  have  hardly  the  germ  of  that  nucleus  which  is  to  be  the 
central  force  of  the  whole,  and  which  alone  can  direct  to 
really  useful  purpose  the  action  of  the  other  parts.  Time  and 
thought  should  be  freely  bestowed  on  the  means  of  creating 
that  nucleus.  We  cannot,  however,  will  its  existence,  but 
must  wait  for  its  gradual  formation,  aiding  in  that  formation 
by  the  strengthening  of  the  body  within  which  it  must  be 
formed, — the  body  of  the  disciples  of  the  new  Religion. 

In  the  meantime,  we  constitute,  as  disciples,  a  species  of 
collective  spiritual  power  by  the  force  of  the  doctrine  which  we 
believe  and  live  by.  That  doctrine  is  thrown  into  the  world  as  a 
modifying  power ;  but  it  cannot  have  its  full  effect  without 
the  aid  of  living  organs.  Such  only  can  bring  it  to  bear  on 
the  thousand  complications  of  actual  life  in  a  way  that  shall 
make  it  felt.  All  of  us,  however  different  the  one  from  the 
other,  have  our  share  in  this  work,  and  in  the  beginning  of 
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things  the  share  of  each  is  relatively  larger  than  it  can  be 
later — if  only  from  the  mere  difference  of  numbers.  We 
represent  in  the  face  of  the  world  the  new  doctrine,  and  we 
must  bear  the  consequences  and  not  shrink  from  the  responsi- 
bilities of  our  position.  We  may,  imperfectly  organised  as 
we  are,  prove  ourselves  a  real  moral  force— it  requires  so  few 
to  do  that— felt  in  all  the  important  questions  and  conjunctures 
of  our  times.  Doubt  it  not.  Amidst  the  opposition  of  the 
colder  intellects,  amidst  the  hesitation  of  the  cautious  or  the 
timid,  with  apparently  all  the  forces  of  society  ranked  against 
us,  all  its  older  organisations  necessarily  adverse  to  us,  there 
is  something  on  which  we  can  rely.  There  is  a  spreading 
moral  dissatisfaction  with  the  opinions  and  practices  now  in 
the  ascendant,  a  craving  for  a  freer  introduction  of  moral 
considerations  into  all  life,  public  and  private,  to  which,  in  the 
loo  general,  almost  universal,  silence  of  our  opponents,  our 
teachings  alone  respond.  I  have  no  wish  that  it  should  be 
so,  no  wish  that  for  our  advance  others  should  be  silent.  I 
should  be  glad  to  welcome  any  rivalry  with  us  on  this  point 
from  anybody,  Christian  or  philosophical.  I  wish  we  could 
stimulate  the  moral  activity  of  the  nobler  of  our  opponents. 
But  they  are  hampered  by  various  difficulties.  They  who 
are  not  so  hampered,  and  can  on  rational  grounds  satisfy  the 
above  craving,  may  have  a  just  confidence  in  their  ultimate 
triumph.  Arguments  have  their  use  doubtless;  but  a  religious 
change,  such  as  we  are  bent  on,  will  require  more  than 
anything  that  is  properly  called  argument.  The  one  all- 
convincing  proof  that  we  and  what  we  represent  can  direct 
human  life  is  to  direct  it,  and  to  give  that  proof  with  a  gradually 
increasing  force  should  be  the  aim  of  all  our  efforts.  Much 
may  be  done,  even  with  our  present  materials,  if  we  take  into 
account  the  whole  of  the  body  of  which  we  are  a  part.  And 
the  first  step  in  the  process  is  quite  within  our  power.  We 
can  make  it  clear  that  our  religion  moulds  our  own  lives  and 
puijNMI  into  a  consistency  and  a  vigour  which  we  found  it 
impossible  to  gain  from  our  previous  faith. 

A  writer  of  the  present  day  uses  the  following  beautiful 
language :  '  If  you  are  persuaded  that  you  have  had  revealed 
to  you  a  glorious  gospel  of  light  and  blessedness,  it  is  impos- 
sible not  to  thirst  to  impart  such  tidings  most  eagerly  to  those 
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who  are  closest  about  your  heart.  We  are  not  in  that  position. 
We  haveasyet  no  magnificent  vision  so  definite,  so  touching,  so 
"  clothed  with  the  beauty  of  a  thousand  stars,"  as  to  make  us 
eager,  for  the  sake  of  it,  to  murder  all  the  sweetnesses  of  filial 
piety  in  an  aggressive  eristic.'  Into  the  direct  purpose  of 
this  language  I  am  not  bound  to  enter.  1  quote  it  with  an 
object  of  my  own.  I  cannot  say  what  is  the  exact  force  of 
the  '  We,'  whom  it  properly  represents, — sufficient  that  it 
does  not  represent  us.  There  have  been  many,  in  divers  times 
and  countries,  on  whom  in  the  darkness  and  discouragement 
of  their  actual  world,  there  have  dawned  fair  visions  of  a 
brighter  future,  and  who  have  poured  forth  their  anticipations 
in  words  which  are  the  perennial  treasure  of  the  race.  But  be 
it  Hebrew  prophet  or  Christian  apostle,  martyr  of  the  primitive 
or  saint  of  the  medieval  church,  poet  or  seer  of  whatever 
faith,  to  none  of  them  all  has  it  been  given  to  combine  the 
anticipation  with  the  sober  certainty  in  the  degree  in  which 
it  has  been  given  to  us.  We  too  shall  die  in  faith  as  our 
fathers  have  died  before  us, — in  a  sense  that  will  ever  be  the 
lot  of  men,  as  we  dream  not  of  arriving  at  perfection.  But 
we  have  seen  and  may  see  the  promises  passing  into  perform- 
ance. We  are  not  strangers  and  pilgrims  upon  earth,  but  its 
citizens,  with  a  definite  hold  on  all  that  it  offers  to  us,  with  a 
distinct  consciousness  of  a  work  to  be  done,  and  of  the  nature 
and  limits  of  that  work.  We  know  the  uncertain  tenure 
under  which  we  work,  but  we  tread  none  the  less  firmly 
because  of  that  uncertainty.  If  we  are  silent,  it  is  not  because 
of  any  defect  in  the  magnificence  of  the  vision,  but  because 
we  know  that  the  state  of  those  to  whom  we  might  speak 
renders  speaking  useless.  This  is  the  obstacle  which  is 
common  to  us  with  the  great  teachers  of  earlier  religion,  only 
to  be  gradually  overcome  as  they  had  to  overcome  it. 
Common  to  us  and  them  are  also  the  beauty  and  the  emotions, 
heightened  by  the  inheritance  which  they  have  bequeathed 
us,  by  the  thrill  of  sympathy  with  their  faith  which  we  see 
not  to  have  been  in  vain.  What  is  peculiar  to  us  is 
precisely  the  definiteness  of  the  vision  we  have,  its  full 
rationality,  its  freedom  from  vagueness, — and  I  know  not 
that  such  qualities  impair  its  power. 

Neither  do  I  know,  nor  do  I  care  to  know,  whether  we 
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were  in  the  thoughts  of  one  who  speaks  of  the  '  notable 
hardihood  of  the  anti-Christian  writing  of  the  day.'  I  rather 
ask  why  we  in  particular  are  justified  in  displaying  hardihood. 
It  is  because  we  preach  no  negation,  no  unbelief,  cannot  admit 
for  a  moment  the  appellation  of  sceptics  or  unbelievers.  We 
are  no  such  thing.  Proud  of  their  being  in  possession  as  it 
were,  of  their  tradition  of  eighteen  centuries,  Christain  writers 
may  find  it  convenient  to  treat  all  as  unbelief  simply  which  is 
against  them.  But  we  have  an  earlier  possession,  a  longer 
tradition,  in  which  their's  is  but  a  link.  The  Religion  of 
Humanity  absorbs  all  other  partial  ones,  honours  but  absorbs 
them.  It  is  from  the  vantage  ground  of  a  wider  and  surer 
faith  that  we  advance  against  them.  They  must  learn  to 
recognise  this  alteration  in  their  position.  They  must  learn 
to  understand  why  it  is  that  we  are  bold  with  an  unwonted 
boldness,  with  a  boldness  which  has  apparently  no  sufficient 
force  to  warrant  it.  They  must  remember  that  they  began  so 
themselves.  We  have,  as  they  had  at  their  beginning,  the 
confidence  that  we  have  something  to  offer  which  is  better 
than  what  exists.  We  have  not,  whatever  other  weakness 
we  may  suffer  from,  the  enfeebling  sense  of  a  great  amount 
of  failure.  Why  should  we  then  not  be  at  least  as  open  in 
asserting  the  claims  of  a  new  and  fresh  faith  as  they  are  with 
a  faith  sadly  timevvorn  and  undermined  ? 

In  these  two  sources  of  strength,  in  the  beauty  of  the  con- 
ception, in  the  possession  of  a  real,  positive,  demonstrable 
belief,  we  may  find  a  freedom  of  utterance  such  as  perhaps 
we  have  been  somewhat  slack  in  using.  They  will  certainly 
amply  justify  the  letting  our  whole  life  and  conversation  be 
permeated  by  our  religious  faith.  They  will  justify,  I  think, 
more  of  the  Apostolic  attitude  towards  those  who  are  without 
us  than  we  have  hitherto  been  wont  to  assume.  The  treasure 
we  have  is  of  inestimable  price,  we  may  not  hide  it  from  those 
whom  it  might  benefit, 

Sehmos  Delivered  at  the 
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As  shortly  as  possible  I  will  speak  of  our  action  and 
position,  looking  back  on  the  last  two  years.  And  first,  for 
that  part  of  our  work  which  is  least  special  and  positivist. 
The  elementary  school  is  fairly  succcessful.  Its  aim,  as  some 
are  aware,  is  to  give  strictly  elementary  instruction,  com- 
prising music  and  drawing.  It  introduces,  and,  by  its 
conditions,  can  introduce  nothing  beyond.  At  present  there 
is  no  musical  teaching.  This  is  much  to  be  regretted.  The 
conduct  of  a  singing  class  open  for  nine  months  of  the  year, 
from  October  to  June  inclusive,  which  all  may  attend  who 
will  behave  quietly,  without  any  payment,  and  without  any 
promise  of  regularity ;  which  consequently  is  constantly  vary- 
ing in  composition,  and  so  in  numbers  and  proficiency  :  with 
such  conditions  it  is  rather  a  matter  of  surprise  and  of  grate- 
fulness that  we  had  it  conducted  with  great  energy  and  with 
good  results  for  two  years,  than  that  it  was  discontinued.  I 
am  not  without  hopes,  however,  of  finding  another  teacher  in 
sympathy  with  our  general  object,  though  not  necessarily  a 
sharer  in  our  belief,  who  will  accept  the  teaching  as  part  of 
a  general  system,  and  as  such  regulated  as  the  other  parts  of 
the  system.  From  what  I  saw  of  the  working,  I  think  that, 
so  accepted,  the  real  difficulties  would  not  be  without  com- 
pensation. None  of  those  who  work  at  the  school  look  for 
great  results — in  each  part  there  is  the  same  obstacle  of  un- 
certainty of  attendance — but  those  who  have  taught  continue 
with  a  regularity  which  deserves  every  acknowledgment, 
especially  where,  as  is  the  case  with  some,  they  are  only 
connected  with  our  efforts  by  the  tie  of  a  purely  general 
sympathy.     It  is  one  of  the  great  advantages  of  such   an 


*  The  commemorative  form  given 


i.  225,  226,  applies  equally  to  the 
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effort  that  it  enables  us  to  associate  with  ourselves  those  who 
do  not  belong  to  our  body,  but  who  have  time  and  the  wish 
to  co-operate  in  an  useful  work,  and  the  union  with  such  is 
an  additional  ground  for  keeping  to  the  original  conception 
of  the  school  as  one  entirely  independent  of  our  religious 
doctrines. 

There  might  be  some  who,  not  able  to  help  in  the  way  of 
teaching,  would  be  ready  to  help  with  money  in  this  particular 
part  of  our  work,  whilst  not  willing  to  contribute  to  the  local 
or  the  sacerdotal  fund.  Such  help  I  should  accept,  and  would 
use  if  strictly  limited  to  the  purposes  of  the  elementary  school. 
It  offers,  in  its  complete  gratuitousness  and  in  its  rigid  adher- 
ence to  the  elementary  character,  the  type  of  the  institutions 
which,  at  present  supported  by  the  public  rates,  should  give 
all  citizens  who  need  aid  the  aid  they  require  in  making  them- 
tfhm  masters  of  the  instruments  of  intellectual  training. 
Hut  any  such  assistance  must  be  left  to  the  free  action  of 
each,  not  be  the  result  of  any  pressure. 

The  sajne  holds  good,  there  is,  that  is  to  say,  the  same 
ippeal  to  each  person's  own  free  initiative,  under  his  personal 
trility,  which  rightly  viewed  is  not  thereby  lessened, 
in  regard  to  contributions  made  in  support  of  the  direct 
maintenance  of  this  school,  the  buildings  and  all  that  it 
our  place  for  teaching  and  for  worship.  The  result 
rf  talking  over  the  matter  with  Mr.  Crompton  who  manages 
it,  is  that  we  do  not  ask  for  subscriptions  as  of  necessity. 
The  expenses  have  been  met  hitherto,  and  will  be  met  by 
Uiosc  who  have  taken  this  obligation  upon  them.  That 
ihould  bequite  understood.  But  in  all  such  efforts  it  is  wise 
to  rest  on  as  broad  a  basis  as  possible.  This  was  felt  by 
'mte  when  he  said  that  the  sacerdotal  fund  would 
ihen  only  be  on  a  satisfactory  footing  when  the  bulk  of  it 
"as  formed  by  the  minimum  subscriptions,  the  subscriptions 
of  >.  a-year.  On  this  ground  it  might  be  well  for  those  who 
tre  completely  with  us  in  wishing  to  spread  the  Religion  of 
Humanity,  to  take  some  share  in  the  material  support  of  the 
movement,  the  amount  of  such  share  being  left  to  each,  and 
the  gift  being  considered  moreasa  recognition  of  the  principle 
•We  stated  than  as  representing  the  means  or  the  willing- 
w»  of  the  giver. 
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The  subscribers  to  the  central  fund  are  aware  of  a  change 
in  regard  to  its  statement  from  the  annual  circular.  That 
fund  meets  two  distinct  objects.  In  the  first  place,  and  by 
the  necessity  of  the  case,  it  meets  the  charges  incident  on  the 
execution  of  M.  Comte's  will,  the  maintenance  of  his  apart- 
ment and  one  legacy.  I  could  wish,  but  it  is  not  possible, 
that  this  charge  were  met  by  the  executors  themselves,  or 
with  the  aid  of  others  grouped  around  them  personally,  so  as 
to  keep  clear  the  other  object,  that  which  gives  it  its  name  of 
sacerdotal.  As  such,  the  first  charge  on  it  is  evidently  the 
support  of  our  Director  in  Paris,  and  in  the  last  circular  he 
has  fixed  definitively  his  requirements,  understanding  of 
course  what  is  necessary  to  be  understood,  under  the  present 
conditions  of  our  cause — at  6000  fr.  (£240).  This  sum  is  in 
excess  of  what  remains  after  the  necessary  expenses  have 
been  met.  The  English  contributions  are  very  much  what 
they  were  last  year,  and  it  is  not  likely  that  the  increase  in 
France,  both  as  to  number  of  subscribers  and  amount  of  sub- 
scriptions, which  you  will  have  noticed  the  last  year  or  two 
— an  increase  compared  with  the  very  low  state  to  which 
they  had  fallen — will  have  given  us  what  we  want  even  for 
the  demand  above  stated.  And  our  real  wants  are  far  beyond 
that.  We  could  usefully  employ,  even  at  present,  a  very 
much  larger  sum.  I  state  this  as  wishing  to  set  our  position 
in  its  true  light.  But  here,  least  of  all,  should  I  wish  to  put 
any  pressure  on  any  one.  Speaking  generally,  I  have  every 
reason  to  think  that  our  obligations  in  this  respect  are  met  in 
the  best  spirit,  at  times  even  more  than  met.  The  responsi- 
bility of  deciding  what  amount  of  effort  we  should  make  rests 
entirely  with  each  of  us.  If  any  one  feels  disposed  and  able 
to  make  further  exertions,  there  is  full  room  and  justification 
for  his  doing  so.  One  little  point  of  detail  I  may  add.  It  is 
comparatively  unimportant  when  the  payment  is  made,  so 
that  it  be  made  before  the  21st  December,  but  it  is  good  for 
each  of  us,  and  in  conformity  with  the  habits  we  inculcate,  if 
it  is  made  with  regularity  at  the  time  chosen. 

Our  direct  action,  as  a  body  with  some  degree  of  organisa- 
tion, has  been  continuous  during  the  two  years.  There  has 
been  no  intermission  in  the  meetings  on  Wednesday  of  the 
Positivist    Society.     There    has    been    only   the    inevitable 
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amount  of  intermission  in  the  Sunday  Lectures,  inevitable, 
due  regard  being  had  to  our  numbers,  avocations,  and 
health ;  due  regard  also  being  had  to  a  particular  pressure 
upon  us  just  at  this  present  time.  As  we  cannot  avoid 
breaks  in  our  efforts,  we  should  aim  at  introducing  as  much 
regularity  into  those  breaks  as  is  attainable. 

We  have,  I  think,  without  undue  insistance  or  impatience, 
taken  our  part  when  any  question  of  more  than  usual  interest 
was  under  discussion,  in  whatever  department  it  might  be. 
I  may  instance  the  expression  of  our  opinion  on  the  question 
of  Vivisection,  on  the  punishment  of  the  cabinet-makers,  and 
the  most  recent  of  all,  Dr.  Bridges'  utterance  on  the  con- 
duct of  our  Government  and  nation  in  regard  to  China,  and 
incidentally  Burmah.     I  confine  myself  to  these  as  sufficient, 
*ell  aware  that  there  have  been  many  other  efforts  in  various 
directions,  all  converging  to  the  good  result  of  making  it  clear 
to  those  who  take  any  interest  in  the  movement  that  it  is  not 
one  of  mere  intellect,  but  of  most   distinct  and   conscious 
•ocial  and  religious  action.     It  is  important,  whilst  we  mingle 
in  the  present  antagonisms  whenever  the  occasion  is  worthy, 
to  remember  that  it  would  not  be  difficult  to  involve  ourselves 
too  deeply,  that  much  which  is  of  immediate  interest  is  of 
immediate  interest  only,  and  must  not  be  suffered  to  obscure 
our  view  of  the  more  permanent. 

This  thought  must  have  been  brought  home  to  many  with 
great  force  of  late,  as  a  consequence  of  the  most  important 
point  in  our  history  during  these  two  years — the  publication 
of  the  first  two  volumes  of  the  translation  of  Auguste  Comte's 
principal  work — La  Politique  Positive — to  be  followed  at  no 
try  distant  date  by  the  two  others.  The  thoughtful  readers 
of  that  work,  and  such  I  have  no  doubt  there  are  and  will  be 
"-much  more  the  translators — must  have  felt  more  than 
before  probably  the  comparative  unimportance  of  so  much 
that  is  passing,  the  preponderance  of  the  quieter  and  less- 
noted  elements  in  human  advance. 

We  have  as  yet  no  means  of  estimating  what  the  effects 
of  this  translation  will  be.  They  will  not  come  with  obser- 
vation, but  none  of  us  here  doubt,  I  imagine,  that  however 
alently  they  come,  they  certainly  will  come  ;  that  excluding 
*U  personal  considerations,  all  matters  of  detail,  the  final 
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achievement  of  this  laborious  task  which  has  so  long  occupied 
much  of  our  energy,  and  its  production  to  the  world,  is  a 
sound  hope  for  the  future  of  our  cause,  that  it  places  it  in  a 
truer  light  before  those  who  with  leisure  and  sufficient  intellec- 
tual training  are  bound  to  study  it  now  that  the  obstacle  of  a 
foreign  language  has  been  removed,  and  you  will  agree  with 
me  in  considering  as  so  bound  all  who  speak  or  write  against 
the  system  which  there  finds  its  full  exposition. 

Whatever  change  this  publication  may  work  for  us  is  a 
matter  of  the  future.  During  the  period  under  review  our 
position  has  remained  essentially  the  same  as  when  I  last 
spoke.  The  slight  fluctuations  of  backward  or  forward  move- 
ment— I  am  speaking  of  England — are  not  worth  dwelling  on. 
This  very  stationary  character  is  of  itself  an  evil,  but  in  using 
this  expression  stationary,  I  apply  it  exclusively  to  our 
organisation  properly  so  called.  Outside  of  us  I  think  there 
is  much  reason  to  believe  that  things  are  not  so  stationary. 
But  as  to  ourselves  I  give  the  best  judgment  I  can  form,  and 
leave  it  to  your  consideration.  Whether  I  am  right  or  wrong 
it  is  indisputable  that  our  position  internally  acts  very  power- 
fully on  our  position  as  regards  the  outer  world,  as  regards, 
that  is,  our  influence.  No  amount  of  expressed  contempt  for 
our  doctrines  and  our  numerical  or  other  insignificance,  can 
conceal  the  fact  that  there  is  in  many  quarters  a  certain 
attention  given  to  our  body,  that  politically,  socially,  and 
religiously,  and  as  the  concentration  of  all  these,  educa- 
tionally, many,  and  that  of  the  better  order  of  minds,  feel  a 
curiosity,  a  curiosity  of  no  unpractical  kind,  as  to  what 
we  say  or  do,  and  our  strength  within  ourselves  tells  largely 
on  the  degree  of  practical  result  to  which  this  curiosity  leads. 
We  have  strengthened,  I  speak  as  if  the  work  were  com- 
plete, our  outworks  by  the  issuing  of  the  great  theoretic 
treatise,  it  remains  for  us  to  strengthen  the  main  body  of 
the  fortress  by  the  patient  and  judicious  exertion  of  all 
our  energies. 

There  is  one  point  of  our  internal  action  on  which  I  dwell 
with  pleasure  as  connected  with  the  quiet  persistence  of  the 
movement  amidst  all  difficulties.  The  acceptance  of  the 
Sacraments  has  continued  as  occasion  has  offered,  the 
particular  Sacraments  accepted  having  been  the  first   and 
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second,  Presentation,  and  Initiation  as  the  proper  sequel  to 
Presentation.  The  number  is  comparatively  unimportant. 
What  is  valuable  is  the  evidence  of  religious  conviction  such 
acceptance  affords,  and  the  promise  it  holds  out  for  the  future 
career  of  those  who  are  unconsciously  or  consciously  reci- 
pients, a  promise  we  hope  seldom  to  be  falsified.  Those  who, 
as  infants  and  as  adolescents  are  entered  in  the  service  of 
Humanity,  will,  we  may  reasonably  hope,  unless  the  environ- 
ment prove  too  unfavourable,  remain  throughout  life  in  that 
service.  It  is  for  all  of  us  who  are  of  mature  age  to  labour 
that  the  pressure  be  duly  tempered  to  their  strength. 

Outside  of  our  own  immediate  cifcle  there  is  no  change  to 
be  recorded  so  far  as  concerns  Great  Britain  in  the  largest 
sense.     In  Ireland  things  are  as  they  were.     In  India  we 
have  still  one  Oriental  in  communion  with  us,  and  the  fact  is 
a  pleasant  one.    It  will  be  long,  however,  before  we  repair  the 
loss  sustained  in  Dwarka  Nath  Mitter.     From  America  I 
have  long  been  without  any  Positivist  news.     I  cannot  say 
whether  there  is  growth  or  decline  there.     The  dropping  of 
intercourse  is  not  an  encouraging  sign.     In  France  I  believe 
the  movement  continues  to  spread  slowly.     There  are,  it  is 
satisfactory  to  think,  at  least  four  centres  of  Positivist  action, 
three,  that  is,  in  direct   communication  with  Paris — Mar- 
seilles, Havre,  and  Bordeaux.      Naturally  it  is  in  Paris  that 
the  rate  of  progress  is  quickest.     But  it  is  a  great  encourage- 
ment to  find  other  groups  forming  under  young  and  energetic 
leaders  at  a  distance  from  the  direct  influence  of  the  Parisian 
centre,  stimulated  by  it,  and  a  stimulus  to  it.     Apart  from 
France,  we  have  no  grounds  for  thinking  that  in  any  other 
European  country,  with   the   single   exception   of  Sweden, 
where  this  year  has  brought  us  one  adhesion,  there  exist  any 
convinced  disciples  of  the  Religion  of  Humanity.     There  is 
pod  reason  to  suppose  that  the  knowledge  of  our  doctrines 
*nd  the  aims  of  our  religious  system  is  on  the  increase,  but 
there  is  much  to  prevent  such  knowledge  from  translatvtfg 
feclf  into  definite  results  as  regards  life   and  organisation. 
I  should  add   that  in  France   the   other  school,  whic^i   is 
pouped  around  M.  Littrg,  is  not  inactive,  and,  as  I  see  ;from 
the  papers,  draws  attention  to  itself.     There  is  good  in  /  this, 
i largely  mixed  with  evil. 

s  2 
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I  do  not  know  that  I  am  much  given  to  be  sanguine,  or  to 
overrate  the  actual  progress  we  have  made,  apart  from  my 
confidence  in  the  future,  which  remains  as  ever ;  and  if  I  had 
any  such  disposition,  I  might,  I  think,  count  on  the  kindness 
of  friends  to  check  it.  In  fact,  the  last  estimate  I  gave  was 
considered  by  some  too  gloomy,  an  excess  which  I  should 
wish  to  avoid.  Whilst  there  is  much  that  is  discouraging  in 
reference  to  ourselves,  and  without  taking  account  of  external 
hindrances,  it  is  well  to  remember  that  we  are  quite  at  the 
beginning  of  things,  that  our  religion,  and  it  is  solely  as  con- 
cerns the  religion  that  there  can  be  any  question  of  discourage- 
ment, is  not  yet  a  generation  old,  scarcely  two-thirds  of  a 
generation,  dating  it  from  1855,  or  the  year  67  since  the 
opening  of  the  great  revolutionary  crisis.  Putting  our  exist- 
ence at  eighteen  or  twenty  years,  twenty  for  France,  eighteen 
for  England,  and  forming  the  most  sober  judgment,  it  can 
hardly  be  doubted  that  the  advance  has  been  considerable. 
Weigh  well  all  the  difficulties  which  it  contains  in  itself,  most 
especially  the  cardinal  difficulty  of  its  not  moving,  as  previous 
religious  changes  have  all  done,  in  some  measure  on  the 
same  lines  in  regard  to  its  great  primary  conception  as  its 
predecessors,  and  after  weighing  them,  consider  its  spread 
and  recognition  in  themselves,  or  compare  them  with  the 
history  of  those  predecessors  during  the  same  extent  of  time  in 
their  earliest  stage,  and  you  will  allow  that  neither  on  the 
one  nor  the  other  ground  is  the  comparison  disheartening. 
We  need  not  enter  into  the  causes  or  the  agencies  at  work 
in  its  favour,  much  less  into  any  of  the  disasters  which  have 
befallen  it.  we  may  simply  compare  the  position  our  religion 
occupied  twenty  years  since  with  that  which  it  now  occupies, 
in  the  most  general  way,  and  we  shall  feel  justified  in  arriving 
at  the  conclusion  I  have  indicated.  It  may  suit  the  Primate 
to  assume  a  tone  of  confidence  in  the  prospects  of  his  Church, 
and  to  speak  with  unusual  arrogance  of  the  efforts  of  the 
philosophers,  among  whom  I  presume  he  would  class  us  if  it 
chanced  that  we  were  within  his  ken,  but  eyes  less  subject 
to  the  blinding  influences  of  a  position  such  as  his,  nay  even 
some  of  those  who  stand  nearest  the  archiepiscopal  throne, 
by  no  means  take  the  same  view  of  the  actual  condition  of 
belief,  or  the  dangers  to  which  it  is  exposed  from  the  counter- 
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■      Action  of   those   who,   including  ourselves,  hold   either  its 
I     ^^gation  or  its  substitute. 

I  I  venture  on  no  prophecy  as  to  our  immediate  future.     I 

F  ^rn  more  concerned  with  the  impediments  in  the  way  of  our 
advance :  the  impediments  from  without,  I  mean.  Perhaps 
I  th<  greatest  lies  in  the  absorption  of  men,  here  and  every- 
^^"liere  else,  in  questions — urgent,  difficult  questions — of 
ixximediate  practical  interest.  The  disturbed  political  state 
*>f  Europe  acts  fatally  as  a  bar  to  that  quiet  examination 
^^rliich  its  social  and  religious  difficulties  so  imperatively 
demand.  It  seems  as  if  any  treatment  of  them  must  be 
adjourned  to  a  time  when,  comparatively,  peace  shall  be  the 
S^neral  condition,  and  such  a  time  appears  to  be  distant,  on  the 
;  ordinary  calculations  of  the  observer.  Whether  distant  or  no, 
***  is  certain  that  a  sense  of  coming  troubles  is  now  general, 
j  ar*d  of  troubles  the  extent  of  which,  as  affecting  a  greater 
less  number  of  the  European  States,  it  is  extremely  difficult 
measure,  the  attainable  data  being  so  unsatisfactory.  It 
s*  no  wonder  if,  in  the  anxiety  engendered  by  such  a  state, 
***cn  turn  from  the  less  exciting,  if  deeper,  interests  of  man- 
kind, or  rather  if  they  so  lose  themselves  in  the  more  super- 
ficial as  hardly  to  be  aware  that  the  others  exist.  And  yet 
***is  language  requires  great  qualification.  For  the  promi- 
nence of  religious  discussions,  as  connected  more  particularly 
th  the  action  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  whatever  we 
y  think  as  to  the  area  within  which  such  discussions  gain 
*^tention,  is  conclusive  evidence  that  no  degree  of  political 
c^>mmotion  can  wholly  set  aside  the  more  permanent  subjects 
^*"liich  affect  so  powerfully  the  destinies  of  Humanity. 

If  we  in  England,  from  our  peculiar  position,  have  less 

r^ason  than  others  to  misjudge  the  relative  importance  of 

^\abjects,  we  are  not  wholly  unexposed  to  the  danger.     For 

***e  external  relations  of  our  country  have  much  of  grave 

lr*terest  in  them ;  more  serious  complications  seem  at  hand 

***an  have  been  expected  of  late  years,  and  as  citizens  we 

^nnot  abstract  ourselves  from   them — our  doctrine  forbids 

u*  to  do  so.     It  has  always  led  us  to  give  great  prominence 

to  all  such  external  questions,  as  it  is  in  the  widest  relations 

tf  the  different  divisions  of  mankind  that  its  influence  should 

Primarily  make  itself  felt,  and  our  own  nation  is  more  intri- 
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cately  involved  in  those  relations  than  any  other  Western 
State,  by  virtue  of  its  commerce  and  its  dependencies.  The 
difficulties  arising  from  this  source  are  so  numerous  that  it 
requires  an  effort  to  examine  them  with  due  attention,  and 
yet  keep  ourselves  from  being  over-occupied  by  them. 

In  reference  to  the  political  interests  of  our  own  country, 
which  are  at  present  in  the  foreground  of  discussion,  we  need 
feel  no  such  embarrassment.  They  have  no  very  powerful 
attraction  for  us.  The  colonial  theory,  for  instance,  of  Mr. 
Forster,  to  which  so  much  praise  has  been  given— merging 
into  an  Anglo-Saxon,  nay  possibly  a  Teuton  theory— seems, 
after  all,  instinct  with  the  spirit  of  a  narrow  nationalism  to 
those  who  have  m  any  degree  realized  the  larger  conceptions 
of  our  religion.  Bind  her  colonies  to  England  so  as  to  form 
some  great  imperial  league  of  English  nations,  and  the  result 
may  be  conceivably  good,  but  it  may  be  also,  and  looking  at 
the  inherent  tendencies  of  mankind  it  is  more  likely  to  be, 
fraught  with  evil  to  all  outside  it  and  to  those  within  it. 
raising  one  more  barrier  in  the  way  of  the  complete  union 
of  mankind.  The  natural  ties  which  connect  those  who  speak 
the  same  language,  and  have  closer  associations  as  sprung 
from  the  same  country,  may  be  fairly  allowed  for  and 
encouraged  without  giving  them  any  character  of  exclusive- 
ness  as  regards  others,  and  whilst  discouraging  their  latent 
power  for  oppression.  What  with  the  pretensions  of  this 
race  and  the  other,  we  are  in  danger  of  a  renewal  of  the 
scenes  of  destruction  which  followed  on  the  break-up  of  the 
Roman  Empire,  an  utter  confusion  of  the  long-Standing 
landmarks. 

And  even  were  there  no  such  evil  lurking  in  ttu 
it  is  calculated  to  dwarf  the  action  of  this  country  . 
divert  it  from  a  larger  policy,  still  to  fix  the 
men  on  England  by  itself — an  enlarged  Engl  a 
the  contemplation  of  its  own  isolated  grandeur,  tiOl  bo  d 
us  from  our  unhappy  tendency  to  isolation    and    raise   1 
the  level  of  our  full  human  duties. 

It  is  under  the  influence  of  similar  considerations  t 
judge  another  event  which  has  lateljj*" 
action  of  our  Government  in  the  m; 
What  the  results  of  that  action  wjj 
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inquire.     A  certain  satisfaction  that  we  have  the  nerve  to 
act  at  all  is  perhaps  an  allowable  feeling.     But  when  that 
has  been  admitted,  and  when  we  turn  to  the  policy  which  it 
is  assumed  to  indicate,  and  the  spirit  which  welcomes  so 
jubilantly  that  policy,  turn,  in  short,  to  the  whole  aggregate 
of  questions  which  the  special  act  suggests,  there  is  no  room 
for  any  feeling  but  regretful  acceptance  of  the  evil  destiny  to 
which  our  past  and  present  conduct  in  the  East  is  surely 
leading  us.  We  have  but  bound  more  firmly  on  our  shoulders 
the  burden   and  the  degradation   of  our   Indian  empire — 
removed   further  from  us  the  possibility  of  atonement  for 
our  Eastern  misdeeds  by  a  just  and  wise  policy  of  renuncia- 
tion; of  atonement  for  our  shortcomings  in  the  West  by  a 
re-entrance   into  full   European   citizenship.      I   know  the 
studied  moderation  of  language  in  which  the  transaction  is 
defended,  the  reiteration  that  we  want  nothing  but  what  is 
just  and  for  the  common  good ;  that' we  are  wholly  intent  on 
peace  and   good   fellowship.     So  it   is   in   the   West ;   but 
Contrast  such  a  tone  with  our  acts  in  the  East,  with  the 
ifrearing  we  assume  to  any  independent  Eastern  States,  to 
Hannah  or  China,  and  the  true  value  of  our  professions  here 
Appears  in  all  its  repulsiveness.   The  common  language,  such 
a* our  press  thrusts  it  upon  us,  is  truer  and  less  irritating; 
<Wrown  immediate  interests,  we  are  told,  are  the  sole  norm 
of  our  conduct.     All  claims  of  others  are  unscrupulously  to 
k  set  aside.     And  whilst  this  is  the  prevalent  sentiment,  all 
who  would  urge  a  different  morality  can  but  view  the  conduct 
to  which  such  sentiment  leads  with  disapprobation,  patiently 
working  towards  a  change. 

The  internal  movements  of  the  day — the  home  questions 
-tot  not  of  much  stronger  interest  to  us.  There  is  nothing 
w  them  to  draw  us  aside  from  the  greater  issues.  Here 
*pin,  as  citizens,  we  may  have  to  take  a  certain  part,  but  it 
is  only  a  certain  part,  for  reasons  varying  with  the  varying 
questions.  Take  the  suffrage  for  example  ;  we  who  hold  the 
whole  elective  theory  radically  unsound,  can  take  but  the 
coldest  interest  in  all  manipulations  of  it.  They  may  be 
necessary — such  are  our  traditions — but  they  can  hardly  be 
either  of  fundamental  importance  or  of  stimulating  promise. 
The  problems  of  labour  and   capital,  on   the  other  hand, 
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waken  the  keenest  feelings,  but  as  we  hold  that  no  solution 
but  a  moral  one  is  admissible,  we  examine  all  others  solely 
to  see  what  amount  of  palliation  they  present,  and  exert  our- 
selves to  modify  opinion  in  what  we  conceive  is  the  only 
sound  direction.  Again,  in  the  actual  chaos  of  educational 
difficulties  we  have  no  inducement  to  mix,  further  than  to  try 
and  shape  opinion,  so  that  it  turn  from  the  insufficient  ideas 
and  dangerous  institutions  in  which  those  ideas  are  being 
embodied,  to  that  which  we  consider  a  more  rational  concep- 
tion and  a  freer  and  less  compromising  action.  Lastly,  on 
the  question  of  disestablishment,  we  who  are  for  spiritual 
freedom  in  the  highest  degree  can  have  no  hesitation  in  for- 
warding that  movement,  but  it  is  not  one  in  which  our  whole 
energies  need  be  condensed ;  it  will  be  when  successful  a 
negative  result  of  unquestionable  value,  but  it  remains  a 
negative  result — a  disencumbrance  not  a  construction. 

What  I  have  been  saying  comes  to  this,  that  we  are  not 
a  political  party,  and  that  not  being  such,  direct  political 
action  is  not  our  object,  and  the  questions  with  which  it  deals 
are  naturally  of  secondary  importance  in  our  eyes.  This  line 
would  be  imposed  upon  us  by  facts,  if  it  were  not  adopted  on 
principle,  daily  experience  showing  us  how  alien  are  our 
conceptions  to  those  which  prevail  around  us,  how  unaccept- 
able the  changes  we  advocate  are  to  the  great  majority  of  our 
contemporaries.  We  are  limited  then  to  influence  on 
opinion ;  our  aim  must  be  to  form  that  which  modifies  all 
political  action  ;  our  comfort  that  the  rapidity  with  which  it 
modifies  is  ever  on  the  increase. 

In  this  estimate  of  our  political  attitude  I  speak  of  course 
for  the  present.  If  our  religious  system  has  the  advantage 
in  consistency  and  comprehensiveness  which  we  think  our- 
selves warranted  in  claiming  for  it,  then,  as  force  gathers 
around  the  strong,  we,  whatever  our  individual  and  collective 
weakness,  tend  to  become  a  centre  of  social  ossification  by 
its  simple  possession ;  and  as  opinion  flows  more  in  our 
favour,  the  natural  result  will  be  that  it  will  give  us  (I 
abstract  the  question  of  time)  the  opportunity  of  directly 
wielding  the  forces  we  have  created ;  the  government  will 
come  to  those  who  have  best  understood  its  true  nature  and 
purposes.     We  shall  become  political.     In  the  meantime,  it 
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is  our  wisdom  to  subordinate  all  our  interference  in  the 
immediate  events  of  the  day,  at  any  rate  on  all  ordinary 
occasions,  to  our  more  appropriate  functions. 

If  not  a  political  party,  what  are  we  ?     A  religious  body, 
is  the  answer.     A  body   bound   together  in   some   degree, 
though  not  in  a  very  perfect  degree,  by  the  one  common 
object  of  spreading  a  new  religion  in  all  its  completeness ; 
embodied,  therefore,  in  a  church  organisation  susceptible  of 
universal  application.     It  is  a  pleasure  to  think  that,  with 
difficulties  increasing  rather  than  diminishing,  amidst  much 
discouragement,  the  conviction  that  this  is  our  true  rational 
position  has  been,  and  is,  gaining  ground  with  us,  infusing 
itself  into  all  our  thought  and  expression,  destined  therefore 
to  permeate  more  thoroughly  all  our  feelings  and  action.    As 
it  has  been  the  absence  of  this  conviction,  or,  at  any  rate, 
i*  weakness  which    has   hampered   us   hitherto,   we   may 
Wsonably  hope  much  from  its  adoption  or  its  growth.     And 
primarily  we  may  more  than  hope  that  when  it  prevails  it 
*31  lead  to  correctness  in  our  estimate  of   the  relative  im- 
portance of  the  numerous  questions  that  present  themselves 
*  urgent,  to  the  avoidance  of  one  crying  evil, — the  waste, 
^t  of  power  in  the  attempt  to  remove  evils,  which  to  minds 
P&etrated  with   the  necessity  of   a  religious   change  must 
**it  for  such  change  to  bring  any  effectual  remedy. 

K I  put  the  common  question  :  what  need  have  we  for  a 
**  religion,  and  that  rather  in  the  sense  of  those  whose 
m^r  thought  it  is  that  we  need  no  religion  at  all,  but  not 
to  the  exclusion  of  those  who,  deeply  satisfied  with  the  exist- 
■Rdeny  the  want  of  any  new  faith,  it  is  not  so  much  to  give 
**  direct  formal  answer  as  to  introduce  certain  considera- 
tion* bearing  on  the  reasonableness  of  a  new  Catholicism  in 
*lirtitution  for  the  old — of  that  which  I  last  year  spoke  of  as 
Human,  in  contradistinction  to  Roman,  Catholicism. 

The  question,  we  should  remember,  has  been  asked  before. 
Ike  cultivated  intelligence  of  the  Graeco-Roman  world,  in- 
teparable  on  this  point,  the  philosophers,  the  statesmen,  the 
(■perors  of  Rome,  were  brought  face  to  face  with  it.  And 
fat  was  the  same  difference  in  regard  to  it  then  as  I  have 
jot  now  indicated  as  existing  at  present.  The  results  already 
tiUined  in  intellect  and  action  were  satisfactory  to  them  so 
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far  as  that  no  change  in  principle  was  needed,  no  breach  in 
the  established  order,  no  essential  modification  of  the  received 
thought.  The  fabric  of  empire  which  it  had  cost  so  much  to 
raise,  was  in  their  conceptions  permanent — the  seat  of  civili- 
sation and  good  government  internally,  externally  a  model 
and  an  influence  which  should  gradually  bring  the  habitable 
globe  into  harmony  with  itself.  Such  religious  belief  as 
existed  had  its  value  as  an  accommodation  to  the  weakness 
of  men,  but  to  kindle  it  into  greater  activity,  or  to  disturb  it 
by  the  introduction  of  a  new  form,  was  prejudicial  to  the  true 
welfare  of  society-  It  is  some  such  judgment  as  this  which 
underlies  the  strong  condemnation  of  Christianity  by  Tacitus, 
and  which  explains  the  hostility  of  the  Roman  government 
to  its  professors.  It  is  the  same  feeling  which  accounts  for 
that  which  appears  so  strange  to  many,  the  apotheosis  of  the 
emperor  as  emperor,  and  irrespective  of  his  personal  merits. 
It  was  not  as  the  unworthy  ruler  that  he  was  worshipped  in 
life  or  after  death,  but  as  the  representative  of  the  imperial 
order,  which,  whatever  its  faults,  was  felt  to  be  the  source 
of  countless  benefits,  and  which,  as  such,  never  lost  the  love 
of  the  nations  it  embraced.  The  answer  then  given  to  the 
question  by  the  Grsco-Koman  society  and  the  official  world 
was  a  negative  one,  and  was  so  not  merely  at  the  beginning 
of  things,  but  down  to  a  very  late  period  of  their  existence  ; 
we  might  almost  say  that  this  negative  answer  ceased  only 
with  that  existence,  so  audible  is  it  amid  the  crash  of  the 
barbarian  invasion. 

And  yet  the  scarcely  perceived  convergence  of  many 
currents  of  thought  under  many  diverse  influences,  whether 
intellectual  or  practical,  had  been  long  silently  working  in 
the  opposite  direction,  bringing  each  its  contribution  to  the 
positive  answer,  to  the  construction  of  a  new  religion,  and, 
as  a  consequence,  the  disappearance  of  the  old.  The  solvent 
processes  of  scepticism,  the  wants  of  scientific  thought,  moral 
dissatisfaction  with  the  traditional  beliefs,  influences  derived 
from  more  monotheistic  systems  in  the  remoter  East,  the 
stimulus  of  national  feelings — such  are  some  of  the  principal 
factors  in  the  final  result  —  the  creation  of  the  peculiar 
monotheism  which  we  call  Catholicism  or  more  properiy 
Roman    Catholicism.      He   to   whom    we   owe   it    and    its 
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successful  establishment  inherited  all  these  convergent 
efforts,  and  fused  them  into  one  dominant  conception,  that 
of  a  great  spiritual  organisation,  analogous  to  and  standing 
side  by  side  with  the  imposing  temporal  organisation  of  which 
he  was  a  citizen,  one  indivisible  church  in  presence  of  one 
indivisible  empire,  but  the  church  capable  of  an  extension  to 
which  the  empire  could  not  aspire. 

I  have  omitted  two  impulses.    The  first  is  the  philosophi- 
cal, which  was  met  by  the  great  co-ordination  of  Aristotle 
*nd  the  establishment  of  an  unity  under  which  all  human 
conceptions  might  find  their  proper  place.     On  this  I  cannot 
enter ;  it  would  be  too  long  for  my  limits,  which,  as  it  is,  I 
ihall  rather  exceed.     This  mention  of  it  was  necessary,  but 
it  must  suffice.     The  second  is  enough  for  the  present,  and 
tuts  the  occasion  better.    It  is  the  paramount  social  impulse, 
the  real  source  of  the  other's  power,  unrecognised  it  may  be, 
fcttt  not  the  less  dominant.   The  mass  of  empire,  moles  imperii, 
*as  bound  together,  and  indisputably  with  great  strength,  by 
material  and  temporal  ties ;  it  was  a  political,  administrative, 
Cfternmental  unity,  but  it  had  not  a  spiritual  unity.     The 
tirious  religions  existed  side  by  side,  but  a  common  religion 
*tt  wanting.     There  was,  perhaps,  some  dim  reference  to 
ftkwant  in  what  I  have  before  mentioned — the  worship  of 
4c  emperor — which  invested  with  something  of  a  spiritual 
^baring  the  order  which  found  its  condensed  expression  in 
»m.   But  this  remedy  was  insufficient  and  the  evil  must  be 
■W  differently,  by  the  propagation  throughout  the  whole 
**nan  world  of  a  new  spiritual  order,  satisfying  for  the  time 
**  deeper  wants  of  mankind,  appealing  to  the  higher  feelings 
•  our  nature  and  disciplining  them.     But  we  cannot  wonder 
«*t  the  resistance  to  this  new  order  was  great.     It  was  the 
**wine  in  old  bottles.     The  instinct  of  the  political  gover- 
■j**  taught  them  this,  and  they  struggled  hard  to  avert  the 
fcniption  which  was  the  inevitable  result. 

They  did  not  see,  probably  at  the  outset  neither  side  saw, 
•fcat  was  clear  to  Dante,  and  is  still  clearer  in  the  light  of  a 
Ufcr  historical  experience,  that  the  political  construction 
•Wch  ordinarily  bears  the  name  of  the  Roman  empire  was 
kt  the  step  towards  the  necessary  preparation  for  Rome's 
•cond  and  wider  and  more  enduring  empire — that  the  throne 
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of  the  Csesars  must  merge  in  the  throne  of  the  Popes.  Only 
under  the  peculiar  conditions  of  the  papal  supremacy  could 
the  true  temporal  order  be  inaugurated,  and  the  compression 
necessarily  attendant  on  the  provisional  system  of  Roman 
unity  disappear  before  the  freer  life  evolved  by  the  interaction 
of  numerous  coexistent  yet  independent  states. 

Such  was  the  advent  of  Roman  Catholicism,  such  the 
ground  of  its  success.  As  students  of  the  Past  we  see,  all 
see,  that  one  of  the  two  empires  has  disappeared  in  outer 
form,  if,  as  may  truly  be  said,  it  exists  in  substance  in  its 
legitimate  heir,  the  republic  of  Western  Europe,  dated  from 
the  last  true  Roman  emperor,  Charlemagne.  For  that  re- 
public, I  may  say  in  passing,  is  instinct  with  the  spirit  of 
Rome,  the  Rome  of  the  West,  built  upon  her  lines,  shaped 
by  her  policy,  tending,  in  despite  of  all  transient  appearances 
to  the  contrary,  to  return  more  and  more  upon  Rome  as  her 
origin,  the  rock  from  which  she  was  hewn.  No  vogue  of  a 
theory — which  at  present  seems  in  the  ascendant,  vitiating 
and  degrading  all  our  historical  conceptions — should  blind  us 
to  its  inherent  weakness,  intellectually  as  morally.  The 
prevalent  Teutonic  theory  to  which  I  allude  is  to  be  rejected 
as  incomplete  and  ungrateful.  Such,  I  am  confident,  will  be 
the  ultimate  judgment. 

But  to  return.  The  second  of  the  two  empires,  as  all  see, 
has  not  disappeared.  Most,  perhaps,  are  not  without  a  latent 
conviction  that  it  is  not  fated  to  disappear  while  the  world 
lasts.  In  friend  and  foe  alike  this  feeling  of  the  permanence 
of  Roman  Catholicism  is  traceable,  and  the  sources  of  the 
feeling  might  be  traced  and  its  existence  explained  were  that 
my  present  object.  To  us  here,  I  presume,  it  is  evident  that 
the  same  fate  awaits  the  second  as  the  first  Rome — that  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church,  as  the  Roman  empire,  will  issue  in 
a  new  form  of  organisation  to  which  in  principle  all  that  I 
have  said  of  the  temporal  successor  of  Rome  will  be  applic- 
able, nay,  is  even  now  applicable.  If,  that  is,  we  are  wisely 
bold,  if  we,  as  our  predecessors,  Jewish  and  Christian,  gain 
strength  in  our  present  weakness  by  a  permissible  abstraction 
of  time  in  one  direction,  by  a  fair  exercise  of  idealisation  in 
the  other.  We  need  not  shrink  from  the  language  of  Isaiah. 
It  shall  come  to  pass  in  the  last  days  that  the  mountain  of 
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tie  Lord's  %  house  shall   be   established   in  the  top  of  the 

fountains,  and   shall   be  exalted   above  the  hills;  and  all 

nations  shall  flow  unto  it.     We  may  in  spirit,  if  we  modify 

*ta  form,  say  with  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  that  we  are 

come  to  Mount  Sion  and  unto  the  city  of  the  living  God,  the 

"Cavenly  Jerusalem,   and   to   an   innumerable   company  of 

Wgels,  to  the  general  assembly  and  Church  of  the  First-born 

*hich  are  written  in  heaven,  and  to  the  spirits  of  just  men 

flfcde  perfect.     Rightly  considered,  such  expressions  become 

©ore  real  to  us  than  they  have  ever  been  to  those  who  lived 

wrfcr  a  less  perfect  dispensation. 

Both  the  historical  organisations,  Empire  and  Church, 

*Und  for  us,  in  one  respect,  on  the  same  level.     They  are 

l»th  anticipations  and  not  more.     They  differ  in  the  respect 

already  noticed — the  formal  disappearance  of  the  one,  the 

continuance  of  the  other.     It  might  seem    even    here  too 

audacious  to  add,  what  I  really  feel  to  be  true,  its  formal 

continuance.     They  differ  too  in  that  the  successor  of  the 

one  is  sufficiently  admitted  by  all  who  attend  to  the  subject, 

tie  West  being  no  longer  a  term  requiring  explanation  or 

*P°l°gy>  having  taken  its  place  in  ordinary  political  writing. 

Even  its  functions  are  not  without  some  faint  recognition,  too 

often,  it  must  be  allowed,  with  an  oppressive  end  in  view. 

Whereas  the  successor  of  the  other,  if  we  do  not  suffer  our- 

*dves  to  be  misled  by  the  vaguest,  most  unreal  acceptance  of 

*tenn,  and  if  we  do  not  insist  unduly  on  certain  tendencies, 

"Wch  are  not  however  without  value,  is  as  yet  not  admitted, 

^ttJch  less  is  its  function  recognised.     It  is  still  only  to  the 

**  the  centre  of  their  being,  the  object  of  their  faith  and 

worship. 

The  function  of  the  Roman  Empire,  as  conceived  by 
Nfopsits  purest  emperor,  the  elder  Antoninus,  was  to  guide, 
11  to  elder  brother,  the  other  portions  of  the  great  human 
"rily.    I  know  not  that  any  expression  can  better  render 
w  true  function  of  the  Western  Republic  whenever  its  con- 
tinents shall  awake  out  of  their  present  troubled  and  ignoble 
fauns  of  self-interest  and  exclusive  nationalism,  and  rise  to 
tfe  height  of  the  responsibilities  the  past  has  laid  upon  them. 
ftace  within  itself,  and  concert  as  the  sequel  of  peace,  the 
Cessation  of  all  violent  and  repulsive  action  as  regards  all 
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without,  such  are  the  conditions  for  the  healthy  discharge  of 
its  function  by  the  West, — conditions  so  difficult  of  attain- 
ment, and  in  appearance  so  distant,  that  to  the  wise  and  not 
unkindly  scepticism  which  we  have  had  lately  enforced  as  the 
true  political  wisdom  by  one  of  the  many  official  men,  who  in 
this  time  are,  partly  by  inclination,  partly  by  compulsion, 
more  of  the  preacher  than  the  statesman,  they  seem  not 
difficult  but  impossible.  We  here  are  inexcusable  if,  with  a 
wider  range  of  historical  judgment,  and  with  a  more  reasoned 
conviction  of  the  uninterrupted  if  imperceptible  advance  of 
great  changes,  with  a  firmer  hold  on  sociological  conclusions, 
we  let  ourselves  adopt  any  such  tone.  So  far  as  we  can 
judge,  it  has  no  power  to  give  strength,  however  much  it  may 
satisfy  the  common  dread  of  being  thought  open  to  illusion. 
All  allowance  made  for  the  slow  march  of  human  progress,  our 
faith  in  the  inferences  drawn  from  the  careful  observation  of 
the  past,  and  supported  by  the  true  theory  of  man's  moral 
constitution  and  physical  environment,  need  not  pale  into 
scepticism  however  wise,  however  kindly — only  in  convictions 
can  there  be  strength. 

So  far  for  the  temporal  considerations  to  which  the  ques- 
tion with  which  I  began  has  given  rise.  The  most  important 
point  to  retain  is,  that  simultaneously  with  a  new  order,  for 
such  was  the  imperial  concentration,  in  one  direction,  there 
was  required  a  new  order  in  the  other  direction.  The  two 
changes  in  some  degree  coincided,  and  yet,  when  viewed  in 
all  their  completeness,  the  one  was  the  successor  of  the 
other,  directing  it  to  different  issues  and  moulding  it  into  a 
new  shape. 

I  have  to  show  reasons  for  thinking  that  the  spiritual 
organisation,  the  second  historical  existence,  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church,  is  also  but  an  anticipation — or  to  speak 
as  modestly  as  may  be  thought  desirable,  may  be  but  an 
anticipation  of  the  more  powerful  Church  of  Humanity,  into 
which  we  wish  to  expand  it  as  fulfilling  it.  And  our  ground 
for  coming  to  this  conclusion  is,  that  it  is  inadequate  to  the 
task  of  dealing  with  the  actual  state  of  the  world  which  has 
taken  the  place  of  that  for  the  direction  of  which  it  was 
called  into  being,  and  within  certain  limits  proved  its 
competence. 
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We  are  wont  to  speak  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  as 
the  church  of  the  Middle  Ages ;  and  if  we  use  this  language 
with  consciousness  of  its  full  meaning,  we  intend  to  limit  the 
action  of  that  church,  its  proper  action,  to  that  period,  and  to 
imply  that  since  then  it  has  ceased  to  answer  its  purpose  as  a 
church.  Its  members,  doubtless,  do  not  accept  this  inference, 
but  even  they  would  allow  that  in  its  medieval  period  it  saw 
its  best  day,  that  it  stood  to  the  Europe  of  that  time  in  a 
different  and  more  satisfactory  relation  than  it  does  to  exist- 
ing Europe.  It  was  then  the  directing  power  in  civilisation, 
whilst  it  can  now  but  condemn  and  protest.  This  its 
present  attitude  may  be  looked  on  as  temporary — its  power 
far  direction  as  simply  in  abeyance.  To  its  convinced 
members,  this  is  probably  the  view  that  commends  itself. 
Those  outside  its  pale,  who  share  with  it  the  fundamental 
beliefs  on  which  it  rests,  yet  think  that  it  is  a  hindrance 
rather  than  an  instrument  in  the  way  of  those  beliefs ;  those 
who  are  Christians,  but  not  Roman  Catholics,  take  the  same 
new  as  we  do  when  they  turn  from  Latin  Christianity  as  effete, 
ud  concentrate  their  attention  on  Teutonic  Christianity,  on 
the  multiform  belief,  which,  with  more  or  less  inter-connec- 
tion, is  summed  up  in  the  term  Protestantism.  I  am  not 
concerned  with  this  point  further.  I  have  merely  mentioned 
it  as  confirmatory  of  the  judgment  above  expressed. 

Protestantism  is  in  the  unhappy  position  of  not  being  able 
to  stand  if  Catholicism  fall,  and  being  doomed  to  fall  if 
Catholicism  can  succeed  in '  maintaining  itself ;  it  will  be 
absorbed  by  the  victor  if  it  do  not  share  the  common  ruin. 

The  function  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  was  to  be  the 
connecting  power  of  the  numerous  aggregate  of  independent 
Mates,  uniting  them  by  a  spiritual  tie,  whilst  they  stood 
■part  in  government.  It  connected  and  directed  them.  It 
claims  the  same  position  now — why  do  we  disallow  its  claim 
tod  disbelieve  in  the  possibility  of  its  successful  assertion  ? 
I  do  not  wish  even  to  give  the  full  answer.  My  object  is  to 
give  one  part  of  the  answer,  and  with  as  little  of  a  negative 
character  attaching  to  it  as  possible. 

One  distinction  which  marks  our  actual  state  as  contrasted 
with  the  Middle  Ages,  is  the  enlargement  of  the  world,  the 
greater  complexity  of  human  relations,  by  the  contact  which 
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has  been  established  between  all  the  parts  of  the  habitable 
globe,  now  fully  known  to  us,  whereas  it  was  then  either 
unknown,  or  its  known  parts  not  in  habitual  communication. 
We  have  perhaps  not  hitherto  been  accustomed  to  connect 
this  change  with  the  great  religious  problem  of  mankind, 
but  it  bears  upon  it  most  certainly,  and  it  is  more  and  more 
seen  to  do  so.  One  object  with  Columbus,  the  name  most 
associated  with  this  change,  was  to  acquire  the  means  for  a 
crusade  which  should  recover  Jerusalem,  and  by  its  recovery, 
strengthen  the  Church  to  which  his  noble  nature  gave  a 
hearty  allegiance.  The  remote  but  direct  consequences  of  his 
success,  and  of  the  movement  which  he  inaugurated,  are  in 
the  highest  degree  unfavourable  to  the  creed,  and  consequently 
to  the  existence,  of  that  church.  Its  inability  to  deal  with 
civilisations  which  were  entirely  outside  the  range  of  its 
experience,  might  have  been  suspected  from  its  failure  before 
Mohammedanism  ;  but  it  was  painfully  demonstrated  in  the 
collision  with  the  Mexicans  and  Peruvians.  It  had  a  power 
for  violent  destruction — no  power  of  understanding,  modifying, 
and  gradually  raising  a  lower  belief  into  a  higher.  In  the 
cases  mentioned  the  destruction  was  complete,  and  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church  could  plant  itself  upon  the  ruins  it 
had  made,  and  seek,  to  its  honour  be  it  said,  to  mitigate  the 
evils  with  which  it  had  been  closely  associated,  so  that  the 
result  was  an  extension  of  its  area  and  a  nearer  approach  to 
universality.  We  need  not  stop  to  inquire  whether  therein 
lay  any  sufficient  compensation  for  the  misery  which  had 
accompanied  the  process,  or  for  the  loss  to  Humanity  in  the 
broadest  sense,  of  two  of  its  outlying  organs  with  the  teach* 
ings  their  experience  might  have  given  us.  We  are  more 
concerned  with  another  point.  What  would  be  the  issue 
when,  in  the  course  of  the  same  great  movement  of  discovery, 
the  religious  organisation  of  the  West  was  confronted  with 
civilisations  which,  from  their  tenacity,  duration,  and  the 
numbers  of  their  respective  adherents,  it  would  be  hopeless  to 
break  or  destroy,  so  that  the  only  resource  left  was,  in  one 
form  or  other,  persuasion. 

For  this  is  the  new  state  of  the  world,  which  seems  to 
require  a  new  power  to  deal  with  it.  No  longer  a  great 
empire  with  some  superficial  unity,  but  the  surface  of  the 
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planet  with  peoples  at  every  stage  of  advance ;  with  religious 
beliefs  of  the  most  varying  kinds;  with  relations  ill  adjusted, 
though  nearly  four  centuries  have  elapsed  since  the  work  of 
adjustment  was  begun  ;   with  no  atmosphere  of  quiet,  no 
pax  Romana  favouring  inter-communication  ;  rather  with  an 
atmosphere  of  latent,  ill-concealed,  and  growing  hostility ;  the 
most  civilised  portion  at  discord  with  itself,  but  inclined  to  a 
certain  degree  of  combination  to  make  the  most  of  the  less 
civilised ;  no  prospect  even  to  the  wildest  dreamer  of  com- 
pressing these  divergent  unities  into  one  whole  by  any  process 
of  conquest,  the  only  issue  really  open  being  that  of  compre- 
hending them  in  one  spiritual  whole.     We  may  well  doubt 
whether  even  the  most  sanguine  Roman  Catholic  considers 
the  task  as  within  the  compass  of  his  Church's  power.     It 
failed  when  the  difficulties  were  comparatively  trifling,  why 
should  it  succeed  when  they  are  so  increased  and  multiplied  ? 
Nor  has  that  Church  merely  its  past  failure  against  it.    It 
stands  prominent  among  the  causes  which  separate  the  nations 
*t  present.  It  is  intimately  bound  up  in  the  eyes  of  the  Eastern 
empires  with  the  humiliation  inflicted  on  them  by  European 
military  superiority.     It  must  bear  the  consequences  of  such 
tssociation.      Its   medieval   tradition   prolonged   into   more 
modem    times    established    its    irreconcilable    hostility    to 
Mohammedanism  ;    it   has,    since    that   hostility   issued    in 
pacific  exclusiveness,  widened  the  sphere  of  the  enmities  to 
which  it  is  exposed  by  the  aggressive  spirit  which  it  has  dis- 
played on  more  favourable  fields.     Again  I  remind  you  that 
I  consider  all   forms  of  Christian  belief  as  inseparable   in 
principle  from  Roman  Catholicism. 

All  seems  to  indicate  that,  adapted  as  it  was,  and  in 
many  respects  admirably  adapted,  to  a  simpler  and  narrower 
sphere,  it  loses  its  applicability  when  it  is  brought  into 
*  state  of  wider  and  more  complex  relations.  The  pre- 
emption is  against  it,  and  strongly  in  favour  of  the 
opportuneness  of  some  great  religious  change,  the  intro- 
duction of  some  new  form  which  shall  hold  to  the  modern 
world  the  place  held  by  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  to  the 
medieval  world. 

Within  the  bosom  of  the  Romish  Church  there  have  not 
hecn  wanting  signs  of  a  consciousness  of  failure  in  the  power 
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of  adaptation,  and  a  consequent  longing  for  some  changes 
which  might  revive  that  power.  I  am  not  alluding  so  much 
to  such  manifestations  as  that  of  the  Calabrian  abbot 
Joachim,  with  his  presentiment  of  a  coming  reign  of  the 
Spirit  superseding  that  of  the  Father  and  the  Son,  remark- 
able as  the  idea  was  when  taken  in  connection  with  the  time 
and  direction  of  thought  in  the  century  which  followed,  and 
far  from  devoid  of  interest  to  us  who  wish  to  bring  out  all 
the  links  that  form  the  '  increasing  purpose  of  the  ages.' 
It  is  rather  to  an  episode  in  the  missionary  history  of  Roman 
Catholicism  that  I  recur,  the  action  of  the  Jesuits  in  India 
and  China.  It  is  well  known  that  they  were  moved  by  their 
sense  of  the  difficulties  of  their  doctrinal  system,  when  they 
had  to  present  it  to  the  disciples  of  other  highly-organised 
religions,  to  accommodate  it  to  the  mental  state  of  their 
auditors.  They  went  far  in  theory  and  in  act,  and  attained 
considerable  results,  but  scarcely  on  behalf  of  the  Christianity 
of  the  Western  world.  I  have  no  wish  to  impugn  the  correct- 
ness of  their  judgment  on  the  fact.  But  neither  can  I  impugn 
the  correctness  of  the  papal  decision  which  condemned  them 
when  the  matter  was  referred  to  the  Pope  by  the  rival  order, 
the  order  of  the  great  paladin  of  Christ,  St.  Dominic.  Two 
Christianities,  an  Eastern  and  a  Western,  had  already  tried 
sufficiently  the  faith  of  believers.  Two  forms  of  Roman 
Catholicism,  an  Eastern  and  a  Western,  must  have  been  a 
fatal  blow  to  the  one  and  indivisible  Church,  which  is  bound 
to  her  semper  cadem  by  all  the  weight  of  her  history  and  her 
doctrine.  We  know  the  beauty  of  both.  We  know  the 
grandeur  of  the  conception  of  the  mystical  body  of  Christ, 
the  church  built  on  the  foundation  of  the  prophets  and 
apostles,  with  Christ  as  the  chief  corner-stone,  cemented  by 
the  blood  of  martyrs.  We  know  how  it  fascinates  many 
who  as  yet  cannot  accept  it,  with  what  devotion  it  has  been, 
and  is,  served  by  many  of  those  who  believe  in  it.  Nay,  we 
know  more  than  this.  We  recognise  the  unspeakable  value 
to  us  of  the  long  existence  of  this  idea,  and  of  the  familiarity 
with  such  a  conception,  however  incomplete,  for  the  training 
of  the  human  mind  for  a  complete  one  of  the  same  general 
character.  We  have  no  reason,  however,  to  expect,  though 
the   Jesuit   effort   shews  that  the  expectation  is  not  a  pure 
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dream,  that  such  a  church  could  change  its  front,  abandon  its 
doctrinal  in  favour  of  its  social  tradition,  put  forth  once  more 
a  high  capacity  for  government,  and  aim  rather  at  the  union 
of  mankind  than  the  universal  acceptance  of  its  creed.  The 
divided  state  of  Christendom  alone  is  sufficient  to  make  such 
a  transformation  impossible,  were  other  reasons  wanting. 
The  flexibility  of  Rome,  so  justly  admired,  is  great,  but  it 
has  fixed  limits.  We  need  not  wonder  that  she  once  again 
reviews  and  accepts  those  limits,  and  girds  herself  up  on  the 
basis  of  her  inherited  faith  for  the  intenser  conflict  which 
awaits  her.  But,  so  limited,  she  must  pass  away.  Her 
semper  eadem  is  her  sentence  of  death. 

The  various  polytheisms  of  the  nations  Rome  conquered 
had  offered  no  invincible  obstacle  to  the  conquest — the  gods 
were  admitted  into  the  Roman  Pantheon  as  the  nations  were 
incorporated  into  the  Roman  State.  But  the  admission  re- 
cognised their  existence,  and  high  religious  unity  was  unat- 
tainable with  such  multiplicity.  Recourse  was  had  to  the  one 
strictly  monotheistic  religion  within  the  area  of  the  civilised 
world,  and  the  national  God  of  the  Jews,  whose  claims  to 
sole  existence  had  been  gradually  forcing  themselves  on  that 
nation,  became  the  one  supreme  God  of  the  West,  requiring 
an  absolute  rejection  of  all  others.  Thus  was  attained  that 
unity  which  a  number  of  almost  co-equal  religions  could  not 
give,  as  no  one  of  them  could  reduce  the  rest  to  sufficient 
submission.  Yet  the  process  contained  within  itself  the 
seeds  of  danger.  In  concession  to  the  larger  humanity 
which  had  slowly  been  evolved  in  the  Western  world  it  was 
necessary  to  modify  greatly  the  character  of  the  Jewish  God. 
The  Jehovah  of  the  Old  is  very  different  from  the  loving  Father 
of  the  New  Testament.  But  it  was  necessary  to  go  farther, 
and  to  bring  the  one  eternal  and  almighty  God  into  more  direct 
relation  with  man,  and  the  whole  scheme  of  Christianity  was 
gradually  formed.  As  it  advanced,  Polytheism,  scarcely 
alien  to  the  conception  of  the  Christ,  rose  again  from  its 
defeat  and  intruded  itself  successfully  into  the  region  from 
which  it  had  seemed  to  be  expelled.  The  Western  mono- 
theism under  these  circumstances  presented  itself  as  a  failure 
to  the  keen  glance  of  Mohammed,  the  more  so  as  he  was 
brought  more  into  contact  with  its  doctrinal  orthodoxy  and 
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poverty  of  life,  and  not  with  its  better  side  and  its  powerful 
action  on  society.  He  fell  back  on  the  Jewish  traditions, 
and  in  the  name  of  the  unity  of  God,  the  absolute  incom- 
municable unity,  shattered  the  aspirations  of  monotheism  to 
constitute  the  unity  of  man,  even  within  the  limits  above 
given,  the  area  of  the  so-called  civilised  or  Greco-Roman 
world.  The  problem  had  been  simplified  in  reference  to  the 
Polytheistic  era;  but  it  had  not  been  solved.  It  indicated 
still  in  this  simplified  form  the  want  of  some  unity  which 
could  absorb  ail  the  contending  powers,  no  one  of  them  being 
gifted  with  the  amount  of  vitality  required  for  the  assimila- 
tion of  its  rivals.  Either  we  must  renounce  the  religious 
unity  of  man,  and  acquiesce  in  all  the  consequences  of  such 
renunciation,  a  state  of  persistent  strife  and  waste,  or  we 
must  look  elsewhere  for  that  which  the  existing  faiths  have 
not  as  yet  given  us,  and  show  no  signs  of  being  able  to  give 
us.  1  will  not  spend  your  time  in  discussing  the  question 
whether  aught  else  but  religion  can  really  bind  the  different 
branches  of  mankind  into  a  durable  union.  No  religious 
man  can  hesitate  on  such  a  subject,  and  it  is  to  the  religious- 
minded  that  I  here  address  myself. 

All  the  existing  faiths  have  one  or  more  common  notes 
which  exclude  them  from  the  chance  of  success  in  their 
effort  after  universality.  They  are  all  local — bound  up,  that 
is,  in  their  origin  and  history  with  certain  local  peculiarities 
and  associations  not  to  be  shared  in  by  the  others- — they  each 
rest  upon  a  certain  aggregate  of  conceptions,  which  has  been 
the  slow  growth  of  ages  and  which  is  different  from  that  of 
all  the  others.  Compare  the  complex  tradition  on  which 
Christendom  is  based  with  the  far  simpler  one  of  Islam,  or 
both  with  the  foundations  of  the  Brahminica!  or  Buddhist 
religions.  Further,  they  are  all — it  is  almost  a  consequence 
— exclusive  and  condemnatory  of  one  another,  and,  as  a  rule, 
recognizing  but  faintly  any  sympathy  between  their  disciples 
and  the  rest  of  the  human  race.  Condemned  to  be  partial 
and  separatist — condemned,  I  mean,  by  the  force  of  circum- 
stances, for  propagation  by  conquest  is  no  longer  feasible, 
and  by  persuasion  practically  hopeless — they  are,  whatever 
their  separate  merits,  as  they  exist  at  present,  more  adapted 
to  foster  hostile  feelings  between  the  nations  than  to  bring 
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them  into  union.     They  are  all  in  contradiction  with  their 
avowed  object. 

And  yet  union  is  the  instinct,  secret  or  proclaimed,  nf  the 
world.  In  one  form  or  another  the  cry  for  it  is  growing 
louder  and  louder.  The  more  we  dwell  upon  the  actual  dis- 
union in  thought,  the  more  forcibly  we  state  it  in  word,  the 
more  we  realise  that  the  time  is  ripe  for  the  announcement  of 
that  which  can  alone  put  an  end  to  it — a  new  religion. 
Anything  short  of  this  falls  below  the  need.  This  is  the 
conviction  we  here  wish  to  spread,  certain  that  once  admitted 
it  cannot  fail  to  bear  fruit  in  action.  True,  we  have  gone 
farther — we  have  for  ourselves  accepted  a  new  religion,  and 
on  the  ground  that  it  satisfies  all  the  conditions,  so  far  as 
our  judgment  goes,  of  a  religion,  which  may  be  briefly 
summed  up  in  the  one  now  insisted  on :  it  is  capable  of 
comprehending  and  raising,  and  finally  absorbing  all  others. 
But  however  complete,  however  well  grounded  our  own  accept- 
ance, when  we  consider  others,  it  is  wiser  to  leave  them  to 
approach  the  subject  in  their  own  way  ;  rather  to  induce  them 
to  examine  whether  some  such  change  is  not  imperatively 
demanded  than  to  urge  them  to  acquiesce  in  the  particular 
form  we  advocate;  when  they  admit  this  necessity,  they  will 
be  led  on  to  examine  that  particular  form,  and  then  it  may  be 
we  may  find  the  fitting  hour  for  assistance,  for  pressing  in 
their  full  force  its  claims  to  be  the  one  thing  needed.  This 
language  of  course  refers  only  to  our  propagandist  action,  has 
no  bearing  on  the  direct  proclaiming  of  our  religious  con- 
victions as  involved  in  our  every-day  life  and  conversation. 

Let  so  much,  however,  be  said  about  our  religion.  What- 
ever the  precise  form  in  which  it  may  clothe  itself  in  the 
immediate  future,  however  the  resistance  of  men  may  divert 
it  from  its  legitimate  course,  stunt  it  so  that  it  attain  not  its 
lull  proportions  till  such  time  as  its  inherent  powers  overbear 
opposition  and  give  it  its  due  supremacy — nay,  even  on  the 
extreme  supposition  that,  as  we  conceive  it,  it  in  no  way 
secure  acceptance,  there  yet  will  remain  two  points  from 
which  there  will  be  no  withdrawal,  two  positions  which  are 
an  acquisition  for  ever.  The  name  will  remain.  The  Religion 
of  Humanity,  once  so  named,  constitutes  an  ideal  which  will 
be  the  goal  of  unbroken  effort  for  the  future,  the  object  of 
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aspiration  for  all  generations,  till  in  some  measure  it  become 
a  reality.  And,  secondly,  the  distinctive  character  of  that 
religion  as  opposed  to  the  theological  Catholicism  which  it 
supersedes,  the  distinctive  feature  which  makes  it  hopeful,  will 
be  preserved ;  it  will  be  a  human  religion,  with  no  reserve  in 
favour  of  interests  not  connected  with  this  earth,  widely  as 
may  extend  the  range  of  interests  which  are  connected  with 
It  must  by  virtue  of  this  name  and  this  character  know  n< 
exclusiveness  or  separatism,  no  condemnation  of  any  portion 
of  the  past,  no  alienation  from  any  of  its  predecessors,  it  must 
be  able  to  understand  and  to  deal  with  every  form  of  man's 
thought  and  action  ;  passing  even  beyond  the  strict  sphere  of 
man,  and  in  rational  relation  with  all  his  environment,  organic 
or  inorganic.  So  much,  I  think,  we  may  consider  as  gained 
by  the  foundation  of  our  Religion,  and  if  men  persist  in 
reducing  it  to  that,  the  constructive  effort  of  Auguste  Comte, 
by  overcoming  the  principal  difficulty,  that  of  the  first  step, 
remains  of  incalculable  importance.  I  take  the  most  subdued 
tone  to-day,  not  as  myself  feeling  any  more  hesitation  about 
our  own  victory  than  I  have  ever  felt,  but  wishing  to  keep 
prominent  throughout  the  presumptive  arguments  in  favour 
of  our  general  object  rather  than  the  assertion  of  the 
superiority  of  our  particular  method  of  attaining  that  object. 
One  remark,  however,  I  shall  permit  myself  in  relation  to 
our  Founder,  a  remark  suggested  by  all  that  I  have  said. 
Few  expressions  of  his  have  given  rise  to  so  much  irritation 
as  the  one  in  the  preface  to  the  Catechism,  in  which  he 
speaks  of  his  career  as  representing  in  succession  that  of 
Aristotle  and  of  St.  Paul.  I  am  here  only  concerned  with  its 
truth  and  its  explanation.  I  stop  not  for  any  other  con- 
sideration. The  judgments  of  the  truly  great  upon  them- 
selves are  justified  by  the  future.  But  to  understand  this 
particular  judgment  and  see  that  it  is  true — this,  I  think,  is 
easy.  We  have  seen  that  the  religious  change  from 
Polytheism  to  Monotheism  (Christianity  and  Islam  are  but 
complementary  parts  of  one  whole,  and  the  intermediate 
term  Greek  or  Byzantine  may  be  suppressed),  was  composed 
of  two  movements,  the  one  philosophical,  represented  by 
Aristotle,  the  other  religious,  represented  by  St.  Paul,  and 
that  the  last  was  possible  by  virtue  of  the  first.     So  the  final 
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religious  change  from  theistic  religion  in  all  its  forms  to  a 
human  religion,  the  greatest  of  all  changes,  must  be  composed 
of  two  movements,  the  one  philosophical  and  the  other 
religious,  the  former  making  possible  the  latter,  the  former 
overcoming  the  intellectual  difficulty,  the  latter  the  social 
and  moral  difficulty.  As  an  intellectual  question  it  was 
necessary  to  remove  the  barrier  which  had  been  provisionally 
raised  between  the  two  great  provinces  of  human  thought,  to 
do  away  with  the  distinction  between  reason  and  faith  that 
had  previously  existed,  and  to  bring  all  man's  reasonings 
under  one  and  the  same  method,  to  claim  for  science  its  just, 
its  full  limits,  so  making  it  possible  to  mould  the  various 
sciences  into  one  philosophical  unity,  and  to  fuse  science  into 
faith.  I  pass  the  more  lightly  over  this  point  as  we  have  had 
the  principle  on  which  the  operation  was  conducted,  viz.,  the 
successful  application  of  the  subjective  method,  explained 
lately  in  this  room  by  Dr.  Bridges.  I  am  warranted  in  using 
the  term  successful  by  the  degree  in  which  it  has  already 
gained  the  adhesion  of  thinkers.  This  is  the  first,  the  philo- 
sophical movement,  the  creation  of  the  Positive  Philosophy 
— to  which  M.  Comte  always  with  justice  applies  the  term 
fundamental.  The  second,  the  religious  movement,  is  the 
foundation  of  the  Religion  of  Humanity,  which  followed 
rapidly  on  the  former  and  may  here  be  asserted  to  be  success- 
ful, even  if  limited,  as  the  more  hesitating  would  limit  it,  to 
the  simple  enunciation  of  the  basic  principle  which  has  to  wait 
for  a  long  process  of  evolution  to  develope  its  consequences. 
I  believe  that  much  of  the  hesitation  proceeds  from  an 
intellectual  objection.  It  is  seen  that  the  earlier  analogous 
change  was  much  longer  in  the  effecting,  that  its  two  move- 
ments were  not  merely  conducted  by  distinct  organs,  but  were 
in  time  much  farther  apart,  lastly,  that  the  second  of  the  two 
was  in  origin  not  a  full  construction,  but  the  proclamation  of 
the  seminal  ideas  which  were  to  lead  to  the  growth  of  a 
construction  ;  and  it  is  required  that  the  same  process  should 
be  repeated  in  the  later  change.  There  is  an  objection  to 
accepting  one  organ  for  its  two  movements,  as  there  is  to 
their  great  proximity  in  point  of  time.  I  shall  not  attempt 
to  do  much  more  than  point  out  where  I  conceive  the  answer 
to  this  objection   to  lie.     It  is  the  not  allowing  the  proper 
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weight  to  the  time  that  separates  them — the  difference  of  the 
circumstances  under  which  the  two  changes  take  place — which 
is  the  defect.     The  very  simple  fact  that  one  succeeds  the 
other  with  an  experience  of  many  centuries  between  them, 
such  experience  embracing  two  separate  portions,  the  one 
portion  being  the  experience  of  the  change  when  it  was  in 
the  ascendant,  recognised  as  the  source  of  all  political  and 
ecclesiastical  order,  honoured  by  the  reverence  and  love  of 
those  whom  it  affected — the  second  portion  being  the  ex- 
perience of  the  change  when  it  was  exposed  to  criticism  and 
opposition,  when  it  was  in  decay,  and  enquiry  was  rife  as  to 
how  it  was  to  be  superseded,  and  by  what — this  simple  fact 
might  prepare  us  for  expecting  that  the  process  would  be 
different  for  the  later  change  in  everything  but  what  was 
essential  to  it.     Nor  is  it  easy  for  any  of  us,  even  when  most 
convinced  of  the  truth  of  Positivism,  to  estimate  aright  the 
power  given  to  a  great  thinker  by  such  a  mastery  of  social 
phenomena  as  was  possessed  by  the  creator  of  sociology.     In 
a  well-known  passage,  Mill  says  :  *  The  power  which  may  be 

*  acquired  over  the  mind  by  the  idea  of  the  general  interest  of 
'  the  human  race,  both  as  a  source  of  emotion  and  a  motive 

*  to  conduct,  many  have  perceived  ;  but  we  know  not  if  any 
'  one  before  M.  Comte  realised  so  fully  as  he  has  done  all  the 
'  majesty  of  which  that  idea  is  susceptible.  It  ascends  into 
1  the  unknown  recesses  of  the  past,  embraces  the  manifold 
'  present,  and  descends  into  the  indefinite  and  unforeseeable 

*  future.'  A  source  of  emotion  and  a  motive  to  conduct. 
True — but  we  may  add,  a  light  to  the  intellect,  informing  it 
and  guiding  it  in  all  its  processes  till  it  issue  in  the  highest 
of  all,  a  synthetic  construction.  Nor  again  must  we  forget 
the  strong  social  purpose,  the  religious  fervour  it  might  be 
called,  which  had  prevailed  in  the  immediate  predecessors 
of  Auguste  Comte,  which  he  inherited,  and  of  which  he 
witnessed  the  successive  discouragements  which  have  so 
weakened  it  in  his  successors.  The  aspirations  and  the 
failure  were  alike  stimulating,  an(\  the  accounting  for  the 
latter  led  to  the  discovery  of  wheiipin  lay  the  satisfaction 
of  the  former.  y 

Still  there  is  some  reason  for  the  do^bt,  when  we  consider 
human  powers,  as  to  the  feasibility  of  cV*e  man's  producing 
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both  the  philosophy  and   the  religion  which  is  its   super- 
structure.    And  I  think  M.  Comte  recognised  this,  saw  that 
he  might  have  missed  the  last  crowning  success,  and  it  is 
because  he  felt  that  in  the  love  of  Madame  Clotilde  de  Vaux 
be  found  the  stimulus  which  enabled  him  to  attain  it  and  by 
attaining  it  shorten  the  efforts  and  hasten  the  welfare  of  his 
race,  that  he  uses  the  language  he  does  in  speaking  of  her 
influence. 

All  the  sources  open  to  M.  Comte  in  the  work  of  creation 
are  accessible  to  us  in  our  work  of  appropriating  his  creation 
—and  more  accessible  because  of  his  guidance,     We  may 
compare,  as  a  body  we  are  peculiarly  fitted  by  our  earlier 
education  for  the  comparison,  the  Christian  or  monotheistic 
revolution  with  our  own ;  the  earliest  steps  in  each  we  are 
familiar  with.    We  have  it  in  our  power  generally,  it  requires 
less  and  a  different  effort  than  is  thought,  to  make  ourselves 
acquainted,  so  that  it  may  become  an  intimate  part  of  our  life, 
with  the  social  history  of  our  race,  and  when  armed  with  this 
knowledge  we  may  inspire  ourselves  with  all  the  emotions  it 
ocites.    Lastly,  the  pressure  of  the  contrast  between  hope 
and  fruition  is  as  heavy  now  as  it  ever  was ;   the   heavier 
the  longer  the  deferring  continues.     The  impulse  due  to  it 
ihould  be  the  stronger  in  that  we  claim  to  know  the  remedy. 
We  do  not  shrink,  and  I  believe  we  are  right  in  not  shrink- 
ing, from  acknowledging,  both  to  ourselves  and  others,  the 
peat  difficulty  of  the  task  we  have  undertaken.     It  is  well 
to  face  it — our  real  strength  depends  on  our  doing  so.     But 
we  may  overrate  it,  and  the  greater  danger  lies  perhaps  this 
way.    It  has   been  well   shown  of  late   that  it  is   not   so 
difficult  as  it  might  appear  at  first  sight.     The  continuity 
which  underlies  the  disruption  has  been  powerfully  set  forth. 
To  the  religious   mind   the  wrench  is  not  so   great   as   is 
thought.    I  use  the  term  religious  mind  as  contradistinguished 
from  the  mind  steeped  in  theological  doctrine — a  state  which 
in  no  way  implies  the   other,  as  our   experience   tells   us. 
Whenever  the  intercourse  of  life  brings  us  into  contact  with 
©en  of  the  former  stamp,  men  or  women  who  believe  to  the 
fullest  the  special  doctrines  of  the  older  faith  without  letting 
their  belief  degenerate  into  a  barren  and  noxious  orthodoxy, 
iome   mutual    understanding,    a    large     amount     even    Of 
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sympathy  is  not  an  unfrequent  result ;  at  least  so  I  have 
found.  There  are  degrees  of  charitable  interpretation,  but 
some  degree  is  generally  perceptible.  And  this  is  reasonable, 
for  we  have  much  in  common ;  our  spirit  is  the  same,  if  it 
work  by  different  methods. 

I  have  no  liking  for  criticism,  in  the  general  sense  in 
which  this  word  is  used,  the  critical  literature  which  is  at 
present  popular.  It  seems  a  waste  of  time  for  the  writer  as 
for  the  reader,  and  for  those  who  are  exposed  to  it  it  is  rarely 
of  any  use,  least  so  perhaps  when  most  favourable :  but 
whether  favourable  or  not,  it  has  a  tendency  to  weaken.  Its 
effects  in  this  way  are  palpable  in  every  direction,  enfeebling 
thought  and  taking  all  vigour  from  action.  There  is  one 
criticism,  however,  which  I  allude  to,  as  it  bears  upon  what  I 
have  been  saying  as  to  the  breach  between  us  and  the  religi- 
ous body  from  which  we  have  come  out.  Recognizing  the 
affinity  between  our  moral  conclusions  and  what  is  noblest  in 
Christian  morality,  or  in  their  own  conception  of  it,  for  men 
are  too  much  inclined  to  confuse  the  more  recent  acquisitions 
of  morality  with  its  earlier  statements  and  import  into  these 
latter  much  which  is  due  to  subsequent  advance,  writers,  as 
others,  are  apt  to  say,  you  are  but  a  product  of  Christianity; 
you  say  what  it  says,  feel  as  it  taught  you  to  feel ;  isolating 
them  from  their  source,  you  are  yet  reproducing  its  lessons. 
I  do  not  wish  to  examine  the  amount  of  truth  this  language 
contains,  much  less  the  validity  of  the  inferences  it  implies. 
Experience  will  show  those  who  use  it,  what  a  large  amount 
of  error  is  mingled  with  its  truth.  I  quote  it  for  its  admis- 
sion that  there  is  some  community  between  us  and  the  more 
religious  of  our  opponents,  tending  to  diminish  the  sense  of 
separation. 

It  is  pleasant  to  think  that  it  is  so  ;  more  pleasant  as  we 
advance  in  life,  to  think  that  our  really  great  change  in  opin- 
ion is  an  intellectual  rather  than  a  moral  or  religious  change, 
a  growth  necessitated  by  the  imperious  wants  of  our  social 
state,  not  a  negative  rejection  of  burdensome  obligations,  a 
clothing  upon  rather  than  an  unclothing,  a  fulfilment  not  a 
destruction.  It  is  pleasant,  as  we  retrace  the  years,  to  feel 
that  we  can  see  more  good  than  we  used  to  see;  can  under- 
stand and  make  allowance  for  what  evil  we  saw  or  see  ;  can 
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evoke  sympathies  where  unhappily  they  were  wanting ; 
brighten  associations  which  had  become  obscured ;  make  plea- 
sant memories  which  had  a  tinge  of  bitterness ;  can  absolve 
wrongs— wrongs  done  by  others  to  us,  or  harder  still,  wrongs 
tee  by  ourselves  to  others — by  understanding  their  source, 
•irich  otherwise  it  were  difficult  to  forgive.  As  we  deepen  in 
ourselves  the  sense  of  our  common  humanity,  and  by  deepen- 
ing it  introduce  unity  where  there  had  been  discord,  we  enter 
■to  fuller  possession  of  all  that  the  past,  our  own  as  well  as 
4*tof  the  race,  has  accumulated  of  precious  material,  having 
fcmn  a  great  advantage  over  our  monotheistic  forefathers, 
Christian  or  Islamic.  In  no  temple  raised  by  human  hands 
feed  we  feel  altogether  strangers,  certainly  in  none  of  the 
fcHgions  which  have  those  temples  as  their  outward  symbols, 
w  of  all  in  the  temples  in  which  our  earlier  worship  was 
V&  No  form  of  society,  no  polity,  but  has  its  interest  for 
*;  no  construction  of  the  intellect,  imaginative  or  scientific, 
*  construction  of  the  action  of  man,  but  with  us  can  find  its 
p*e  and  have  its  value  allowed,  although  for  our  purposes, 
•i  under  the  limitation  of  our  powers,  we  concentrate  our 
*tention  on  the  more  important. 

When  we  are  told  that  we  want  the  means  of  grace,  it  is 
*B  to  call  to  mind  considerations  such  as  the  foregoing,  and 
todwell  on  the  power  of  our  religious  system  to  use  all  that 
**te  around  us  that  is  ennobling  and  beautiful.  And  the 
•*is  no  intrusion,  we  do  but  use  our  own.  This  is  apt  to 
^pe  those  who  stand  outside  us,  and  look  down  upon  the 
V**fiy  of  our  present.  They  forget  too  much  their  own 
W;  but  they  also  do  not  appreciate  our  strength,  the  logical 
J*^  of  our  whole  conceptions.  We,  as  they,  enter  into  the 
■  "**|r  of  others,  and  whilst  not  failing  in  gratitude  for  what 
^receive  from  others,  can  allow  no  superior,  no  equal  title 
■^possession,  much  less  any  claim  to  exclusive  possession 
Ttte right  of  succession.  Humanity  inherits  all  the  services 
*  her  children  to  whatever  power  they  have  nominally  been 
"^feftd.  But  naturally  the  servants  of  other  powers  are 
**to  recognise  the  transfer  of  the  results  of  such  service  ; 
*v  we  ask  them  to  remember  that  whereinsoever  they  are 
Wyrich,  we  are  rich  also,  that  we  shall  avail  ourselves  of 
■Br  treasures,  whilst  as  yet  they  are  not  absorbed  into  the 
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direct  treasure  of  Humanity,  with  as  full  a  sense  of  properly 
as  they  can  have. 

If  we  have  in  any  degree  hitherto  been  timid  in  asserting 
this  claim,  we  should  be  so  no  longer.  In  the  interval  which 
must  exist  before  the  substitution  of  the  new  faith  is  com- 
pletely effected,  the  conviction  of  its  comprehensiveness  and 
of  its  ultimate  destiny  may  be  an  ever-present  encouragement, 
supplying  our  actual  deficiencies.  In  a  word,  our  means  of 
grace  are  very  much  what  we  choose  to  make  them  with  a 
system  like  ours,  in  no  way  limited  by  the  pressure  of  others. 
The  highest  of  all  such  means,  the  communion  of  faithful 
men  bound  together  in  the  common  promotion  of  a  worthy 
cause,  that,  at  any  rate,  it  depends  on  ourselves  to  enjoy- 
For  the  more  subsidiary  means,  and  for  all  the  ornaments  of 
devotion,  if  we  have  to  wait,  it  is  but  a  necessity  of  our 
present  circumstances,  and  can  concern  only  our  public  devo- 
tion—the accumulations  of  the  past  relieving  us  of  all  sense 
of  bareness  or  destitution  in  all  the  rest  of  our  existence. 
There  is  no  process  of  increasing  a  small  number  and 
remedying  its  evils  but  addition,  a  simple  truth  which  is  not 
always  adequately  recognised. 

We  dare  not  lower  the  greatness  of  our  new  creation. 
The  words  may  sound  familiar  to  some  among  us  in  another 
context.  But  they  are  true  in  our  mouths.  We  can  perhaps 
realise  them  more  fully  than  others,  as  we  can  compare  all  the 
grandeur  of  our  prospect  and  the  humbleness  of  our  actual 
state — or  as  we  compare  the  extension  of  our  claims  with  the 
degree  of  their  recognition.  The  comparison  makes  it  seem 
daring  even  to  state  them — yet  we  cannot  veil  them.  We 
cannot  conceal  the  fact  that  if  we  are  anything  we  are  the 
representatives  of  the  only  true  Religion,  the  sole  Catholic 
Church,  Feeble  as  are  our  beginnings  as  the  representatives 
of  that  religion,  we  must  consider  that  all  others  stand  to  us 
somewhat  in  the  relation  of  sects,  only  without  the  term 
raising  in  our  minds  any  of  the  feelings  of  alienation  it  raises 
in  either  of  the  conflicting  Christian  hierarchies,  the  Roman 
and  the  Anglican.  For  all  other  bodies  organised  as  religious 
have  one  characteristic  of  a  sect,  a  partial  appropriation  of  the 
universal  doctrine.  Partial  as  they  all  are,  even  the  most 
averse  to  this  designation,  ihey  are  all  recognised  as  useful. 
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We  look  on  them  as  tributaries,  and  not  as  enemies,  as 
preparatory  without  any  rivalry.  This  position,  I  repeat,  we 
Bust  claim — but  the  claim  can  have  no  bad  effect  on  us  if  we 
teadily  contemplate  its  contrast  with  our  present.  The 
immediate  effect  must  be  to  sober  us,  the  danger  is  lest  it 
■duly  depress  us.  There  are  perhaps  times  with  all  of  us 
ihen  it  tends  that  way,  and  there  are  probably  some  with 
whom  it  is  always  so,  crushing  their  disposition  to  accept  the 
lew  truth.  We  shall  long  suffer  from  this  cause,  enhanced 
nits  influence  by  the  weight  of  ridicule  which  hangs  around 
the  inevitable  discrepancy  between  the  promise  and  the 
attainments,  as  between  the  work  and  the  instruments.  It 
will  need  a  strong  faith  to  persist.  Yet  there  is  ample  reason 
fcr  persistence — none,  rightly  viewed,  for  ridicule,  and  I 
Wieve  this  to  be  the  inward  conviction  of  those  who  are 
■ost  given  to  use  ridicule  as  a  weapon  against  us. 

All  combines  to  show  that,  in  older  words,  it  is  in  the 
felness  of  tfme  that  the  religion  we  preach  has  been  pro- 
chimed  to  the  world,  if  we  take  as  the  measure  of  that 
falness  the  wants  of  the  race  and  the  adaptation  of  our 
doctrines  to  the  whole  requirements  of  the  case.  That  the 
resistance  would.be  great — the  progress  slow — for  this  all 
the  history  of  past  movements  of  a  similar  character  must 
hive  prepared  us,  no  less  than  a  study  of  the  greater 
thoroughness  of  this  particular  movement.  There  is  then 
nothing  in  what  we  see  happening  around  us  in  regard  to  it, 
cither  beyond  our  expectations,  or  of  a  character  to  shake 
our  faith  in  its  ultimate  triumph.  Let  patience  have  its 
perfect  work — such  is  the  lesson  we  must  learn,  as  others 
before  us  have  learnt,  and  have  been  strong  by  learning  it. 

We  enter  this  day  on  the  first  year  of  the  last  quarter  of 
the  nineteenth  century,  the  century  which  M.  Comte  places 
in  parallelism  with  the  fourth  as  exceptional.  We  shall  not 
ill  see  the  close  of  these  twenty-five  years.  Very  many  of 
m  however  probably  will.  What  will  be  the  record  then  ? 
We  must  be  prepared  for  either  alternative.  It  may  be  that 
we  may  have  to  meet  worse  times  than  we  have  yet  met — 
that  we  may  see  the  break-up  of  our  present  organisation, 
the  dispersion  of  its  members,  the  love  of  many  waxing  cold, 
their  faith  failing  them  from    impatience  or  other  human 
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weaknesses,  their  aid  denied  us  from  yielding  to  some  of  the 
noblest,  or  being  led  astray  by  some  of  the  most  contemptible 
of  our  impulses,  or  it  may  be  simply  a  time  of  slower  progress, 
of  less  hope,  the  depressing  tedium  of  a  long  halt.  Whatever 
the  particular  form  of  the  evil,  I  doubt  not  that  some  of  us 
are  resolved  to  hold  on  whether  alone  or  in  company, 
whether  standing  shoulder  to  shoulder  with  those  who  have 
hitherto  been  with  us,  or  deprived  of  their  support,  or  even 
exposed  to  their  active  hostility;  that  through  honour  and 
dishonour,  through  evil  report  and  good  report,  some  will 
continue  faithful  to  the  end,  to  the  noble  cause  which  they 
have  made  their  own.  No  passing  gloom  will  make  them 
renounce  their  service,  even  though  their  dispersion  and 
isolation  may  be  such  that  to  the  common  judgment  any- 
thing that  might  be  called  a  social  organ  of  the  new  Religion 
may  have  ceased  to  exist.  I  do  not  think,  looking  at  all  the 
circumstances,  that  in  this  and  the  generation  or  two  which 
will  follow,  such  a  course  of  our  movement  is  impossible. 

But  whilst  facing  this  darker  alternative  with  all  the  con- 
fidence given  by  the  conviction  that  the  gloomy  period  is  but 
a  passing  incident,  and  the  interruption  more  apparent  than 
real,  it  were  wrong  to  put  it  forward  as  the  more  probable.  I 
am  speaking,  be  it  remembered,  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  branch 
of  the  nascent  church,  and  it  is  not  unnatural  that  this  should 
be  the  less  hopeful  as  involved  in  greater  difficulties  than 
the  French  from  our  social,  intellectual,  and  personal  ante- 
cedents. But  even  thus  limiting  the  subject,  looking  at  the 
congregation  which,  whether  present  or  absent  I  in  spirit 
address,  the  congregation  formed  of  all  those  who  are  united 
with  us  by  speaking  the  same  tongue,  there  is  sufficient 
reason  for  the  more  cheerful  alternative.  Calling  up  before 
me  the  whole  of  the  forces  which  are  available,  but  which 
have  never  yet  been  fully  put  forth,  and  after  weighing  the 
obstacles  we  have  encountered,  and  the  influences  at  present 
working  in  our  favour,  taking  into  consideration  the  time 
that  has  elapsed,  and  the  degree  of  advance  which  has  been 
realised,  I  feel  that  there  is  ground  for  expecting  a  sustained 
progress,  perhaps  even  one  sensibly  accelerated. 

Whichever  judgment  be  right,  one  thing  is  certain,  that 
the  demand   upon   us  will   be  great,  and  that   all  possible 
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preparations   should   be  made  to  meet   it.      Unfavourable 
though  the  aspect  of  all  things  be  to  us  now,  it  is  well  to 
bear  in  mind  the  great   rapidity  of  present   changes,  the 
suddenness  with  which  a  totally  different  aspect  may  be  pre- 
sented to  us,  conditions  in  which  the  power  of  our  doctrine 
might  find  full  scope,  and  from  a  thousand  as  yet  hidden 
sources,  force  might  accrue  to  those  who  represent  it.     We 
cannot  tell.     But  we  know  that  the  whole  social  order  of  the 
past  is  undermined,  resting  on  beliefs  which  have  lost  their 
bold,  and  are  sustained  mainly  by  the  effort  of  the  will,  and 
fcwn  the  dread  of  the  unknown.     I  allow  there  is  a  rally — a 
decided  rally — of  the  older  faith,  but  there  may  be  a  rally  of 
the  energies  before  death,  as  there  may  be  a  rally  which 
ushers  in  convalescence.     We  know  also,  that  in  days  of 
txouhle,  such  as  these  undeniably  are,  whilst  many  renew 
tfieir  worship  at  the  altars  of  the  elder  powers,  the  stronger 
portion  turns    to  seek    new  hopes,   anxiously  scrutinising 
*Ae  rising  forces  of  the  future,  rather  than  leaning  on  the 
decaying,  though   familiar,  influences  of  the   past.     These 
*nd  similar  thoughts  should   lead  us  to   most  patient   and 
deliberate  preparations  which  may  be  useful  in  any  event, 
for  slow  growth  as  for  some  sudden  dawn  of  greater  issues. 
Saturating  ourselves  with  all  the  doctrines  of  our  religious 
•ystem,  and  by  their  help  studying  with  incessant  attention 
tht  world  in  which  we  have  to  act  and  the  means  by  which 
^•e  can  affect  it,  studying,  therefore,  the  conditions  of  any 
religious   movement,   and    naturally  with    deepest   interest 
the  conditions  of  our  own  special  organisation,  how  it  is  to 
be  made  to  attain  its  highest  efficiency;  training  ourselves 
uiour  own  lives  to  that  which  we  may  justly  call  our  reason- 
able service,  the  consecration  of  ourselves  to   Humanity  ; 
^lining  others,  as  with  many  it  is  a  duty,  to  the  same 
•orvke,  and,  so  far  as  we  can,  helping  others,  which  with  all 
*  a  duty,  in  some  degree  or  other ;  by  such  thoughts  and 
toch  actions  kindling  all  our  nobler  emotions,  so  as  to  draw 
fom  them  all  the  support  they  alone  can  give,  placing  us  in 
living  communion  with  all  that  there  has   been,  all   that 
there  shall  be,  of  true,  and  beautiful,  and  good,  tempering 
oir  whole   nature,   and    forming  it   to    its    highest    state, 
enthusiasm  in  its  true  sense,  which  I  define  as  a  disciplined 
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character  glowing  with  suppressed,  it  may  be,  but  deep 
feeling — such  is  in  outline  the  preparation  we  all  need  if 
we  would  meet  the  exigencies  of  the  longer  or  shorter  day 
which  is  left  us  for  work.  In  such  preparations  would  be 
the  pledge  of  advance,  for  what  we  are  in  ourselves,  that 
and  no  more  we  shall  write  upon  the  world. 

I  have,  wherever  it  suited  my  purpose,  used  the  language 
of  the  older  faith,  the  expressions  of  the  Jewish  or  Christian 
Testament.  I  have  used  them  freely,  and  stated  my  grounds 
for  so  using  them.  And  as  I  review  the  whole  of  this  discourse, 
and  bring  into  juxtaposition  its  various  parts  and  what  they 
suggest,  placing  side  by  side  my  estimate  of  our  actual  state, 
and  the  future  of  the  cause — what  we  have  done,  or  are 
doing,  and  what  our  duty  binds  it  upon  us  to  do — the  training 
we  have  received  and  the  training  we  have  to  give  ourselves; 
our  breach  with  the  past  and  our  affinities  with  the  past ;  our 
own  feebleness  and  the  burden  laid  upon  it ;  the  necessity 
for  being  independent  of  older  associations  and  teachings,  yet 
the  desirableness  of  keeping  them  fresh  as  the  source  of 
communion  with  those  to  whom  they  are  still  what  they 
once  were  to  us;  or  again,  the  monotheistic  revolution  of  the 
earlier  centuries  of  the  received  era  with  the  human  revolu- 
tion inaugurated  in  this  century  ;  the  intellectual  and  social 
preparation  for  the  former  with  the  corresponding  preparation 
in  our  own  case ;  the  Roman  Empire  and  the  Republic  of 
the  West ;  the  world  in  which  the  one  was  the  leading  social 
organism  and  the  world  which  the  other  should  guide  and 
pacify  ;  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  its  organisation  and  its 
methods,  and  the  Church  of  Humanity,  with  its  methods  far 
in  advance  of  its  organisation  ;  the  older  gospel  with  the 
new,  for  'surely  we  may  call  the  Religion  of  Humanity 
"  good  news  "  with  greater  truth  than  that  of  Christ '  (as  one 
wrote  to  me  this  morning) ;  as  all  these  contrasts  rise  before 
me,  if  fraught  with  great  hopes  for  us,  yet  also  fraught  with 
great,  almost  overpowering  responsibilities ;  you  will  not 
wonder  if  I  once  more  take  you  back  to  the  same  source,  and 
seek  to  gain  strength  from  words  drawn  from  the  very  inmost 
sanctuary,  words  of  the  most  eminent  of  all  the  names  which 
honour  the  earlier  Catholicism,  whom  we  adopt  with  most 
reverent  love  into  the  roll  of  the  servants  of  its  successor, 
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which  therefore  are  spoken  to  us  and  for  us,  and  which  we 
can  feel,  if  alive  to  our  position,  as  inwardly  as  any  have  felt 
them — if  I  conclude  in  the  language  of  St.  Paul — that  we 
ought  to  '  approve  ourselves  in  much  patience,  in  necessities, 
•  in  tumults,  in  labours,  in  watchings,  by  pureness,  by  know- 
'  ledge,  by  long-suffering,  by  kindness,  by  love  unfeigned,  by 
'  the  word  of  truth,  by  the  armour  of  righteousness  on  the 
'  right  hand  and  on  the  left,  by  honour  and  dishonour,  by 
'  evil  report  and  good  report,  $s  deceivers  and  yet  true ;  as 
'  unknown  and  yet  well  known ;  as  dying  and  behold  we 
'  live ;  as  chastened  and  not  killed ;  as  sorrowful  yet  alway 
'  rejoicing ;  as  poor  yet  making  many  rich ;  as  having 
'  nothing,  and  yet  possessing  all  things.' 

May  the  spirit  which  breathes  in  this  passage  be  ours  in 
this  and  all  succeeding  years. 

Sermon  Delivered  at  the 

POSITIVIST  SCHOOL,  19,  Chapel  Street,  Bedford  Row,  W.C., 

on  thi  Festival  of  Humanity  88  (x  jfanuary,  1876.) 
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I  have  little  to  say  on  the  condition  and  prospects  of  our 
movement.  As  the  years  pass  swiftly  by  us,  each  brings  but 
slight  change,  and  it  will  be  later,  after  some  time,  that  their 
added  results  will  become  perceptible  in  the  retrospect,  and 
so  a  judgment  on  our  course  be  rendered  possible. 

Meanwhile,  it  is  for  each  and  all  of  us  to  examine  our- 
selves and  see  how  far  we  are  aiding  our  cause  ;  how  far  we 
are  acting  on  the  rehgious  principles  we  have  adopted  ;  how 
far  they  are  able  to  detach  us  from,  or  leave  us  in,  the 
old  use  and  wont,  the  old  habits,  the  old  feelings,  the  old 
selfishness  and  narrowness.  Or  again,  how  far  we  are  able 
to  substitute  them,  with  good  results  for  ourselves  and  others, 
for  what  there  was  of  good  and  noble  in  our  earlier  state. 
Are  our  hearts  enlarged,  our  thoughts  widened,  our  lives 
purified,  our  whole  existence  more  social  ? 

I  must  leave  it  also  to  my  hearers  to  survey  and  judge 
our  state  as  a  body,  the  degree  of  union  and  concert  which 
exists,  and  the  proportionate  effects  it  produces  on  the  out- 
side world  and  on  its  own  members — the  degree  in  which  it 
offers  the  character  of  a  church  with  power  to  attract,  at  a 
time  when  almost  any  union  exercises  a  great  power.  If  the 
judgment  be  satisfactory — well  and  good.  If  it  be  the  con- 
trary, it  would  be  wise  for  them  to  sift  the  causes  of  the 
unsatisfactory  condition  they  admit.  I  offer  no  remarks 
here  on  the  subject. 

Our  ordinary  action  has  been  uninterrupted;  our  teach- 
ing, our  meetings,  the  work  of  translation,  occasional 
publications,  all  have  continued.     It  has  even  been  extended 

*  The  commemorative  form  giv 
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by  some  lectures  in  the  East  of  London.     We  have  lost  by 
death — we   have  gained   some  new  and  valued   adhesions. 
Opinion  outside  us  has  been  much  as  usual — in  the  main 
hostile,  so  far  as   it  directly  notices  us — with  or  without 
consciousness  advancing  towards  us,  and  making  large  con- 
cessions in  favour  of  our  conclusions,  evidencing  a  constant 
process  of  modification,  and,  so  far  as  it  is  reluctant,  the 
more  valuable,  acceptance.     On  this  point  the  continuity  of 
advance  is  unquestionable.     And  were  we  content  to  look 
on — were  we  disciples  of  the  expectant  method  in  human 
affairs — we  might  register  the  progress  and  be  satisfied,  as 
many  appear  to  be,  who,  without  joining  or  wishing  to  join 
in  our  movement,  have  adopted  the  doctrine  and  its  method, 
and  desire  that  both  may  spread. 

Their  position  has  many  advantages.  Would  it  be  well 
to  accept  it  for  ourselves  ?  It  is  at  any  rate  difficult  to  do 
» for  any  who  watch  closely  what  is  going  on  in  the  world. 
Only  under  imperious  necessity  can  those  who  acknowledge 
the  existence  of  certain  evils,  and  that  they  are  not  only  to 
k  remedied  but  that  the  remedy  has  been  pointed  out,  fold 
fteir  arms  and  remain  spectators.  If  the  sense  of  weakness 
.  «  of  failure  be  painful,  not  less  so  must  be  that  of  constrained 
»action. 

It  may  be  as  well  to  say  that  the  third  volume  of  the 
j  translation  of  the  '  Politique  Positive '  has  been  published 
[  ^syear,  and  that  the  fourth  volume  is  shortly  to  appear — 
*  February,  I  think,  but  possibly  a  little  later. 

With  regard  to  our  cause  in  France,  I  will  confine  myself 
to  one  or  two  remarks. 

There  has  been  published  in  Paris  a  collection  of  three 

Vtthes  made,  or  meant  to  have  been  made,  had  occasion 

J^,by  Positivist  working  men  at  the  Workmen's  Congress 

Autumn.     The  one  which  was  spoken  attracted  notice  in 

*** English  papers.     Some  may  like  to  have  them,  and  I  have 

W  a  notice  of  where  they  may  be  got  at  the  end  of  the  room. 

^J  tt&ayalso  interest  many  to  know,  that  on  Sunday,  December 

**«Laffitte  began  a  course  of  lectures  on  Sociology  in  a 

toch  larger  room  than  that  in  which  he  usually  lectures — a 

*■*  room  in  the  Rue  du  Bac  57,  capable  of  seating  300 

*****   There  were  200  present,  I  am  told,  at  the  opening 
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lecture,  and  the  audience  was  attentive  and  sympathetic, 
The  programme  of  the  course  is  given  at  the  end  of  the  little 
book  above  mentioned.  He  and  others  in  conjunction  with 
him  have  also  during  the  year  been  active  in  lecturing,  in 
various  quarters  of  Paris,  at  the  popular  libraries  lately 
established.  If,  however  gradually,  freedom  of  speech  in 
public  continues  to  grow  in  Prance,  a  greater  attention  may 
be  secured  for  the  Positivist  conception,  and  that  from  those 
from  whom  it  is  at  once  most  probable  and  most  desirable. 
It  is  worth  remarking  that  in  Holland  and  in  Sweden,  coun- 
tries to  which  their  position  gives  peculiar  importance,  there 
is  evidence  of  considerable  attention  being  given  to  the 
doctrines  of  Positivism,  and  in  the  latter  country  we  have 
a  direct  preaching  of  the  Religion  of  Humanity. 

Passing  from  the  centre  outwards,  whilst  at  the  extremi- 
ties we  still  preserve  our  contact  with  the  East,  with  the 
Brahminical  population  of  India,  we  have  gained  a  contact 
in  one  of  the  most  remote,  and  I  judge  least  organised,  of  the 
United  States,  in  Texas,  an  adhesion  which  has  an  interest 
at  once  from  its  distance  and  complete  isolation.  These 
scattered  adhesions  have  a  value  of  their  own,  which  makes 
me  mention  them,  however  few  they  may  be  who  give  Ihem, 
for  they  witness  in  their  loneliness  to  a  strong  faith,  and  the 
mention  of  them  is  peculiarly  appropriate  on  this  day,  as 
they  are  the  first  betokenings  of  the  looked-for  convergence 
of  the  race. 

I  dwelt  last  year  on  the  great  hindrance  thrown  in  our 
way  by  the  absorption  of  men  in  the  questions  of  immediate 
practical  interest.  The  evil  has  not  grown  less  in  the  year 
which  has  since  past,  nor  does  it  seem  in  the  way  of  growing 
less.  For  the  most  rational  outlook  is  one  of  great  trouble. 
It  seems  at  first  sight  more  than  ever  difficult  to  rise  above 
the  disturbance  and  anxiety  of  the  political  world,  and  to 
hold  firmly  to  the  religious  side  of  our  movement,  considering 
all  else  as  secondary.  The  effort,  however,  is  assisted  by 
certain  features  in  the  more  prominent  political  questions 
under  discussion.  For  instance,  in  regard  to  Eastern  Europe, 
there  is  a  large  mixture  of  religious  feeling  in  the  discussion, 
be  the  disclaimers  of  any  crusading  dispositions  as  loud,  and 
from    many,  as   sincere  as  they  may.     Such    intermingling 
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recalls  us  to  more  general  considerations,  and  raises  the 
whole  matter  out  of  the  mere  routine  of  competing  ambitions 
by  forcing  on  us  the  thought :  How  are  the  various  faiths  of 
the  world  to  be  harmonised  or  superseded  ?  So,  again,  in 
respect  to  the  second  great  question,  that  of  France.  What 
do  we  see  there  but  that  which  we  know  to  be  common  to  her 
with  the  other  countries  of  the  West,  and  only  more  urgent 
there  than  elsewhere — the  continual  recurrence,  I  mean,  of 
the  religious  difficulty,  of  the  relations  of  the  present  social 
state  with  the  Catholicism  of  the  past,  that  great  controversy 
whose  settlement  is  yet  distant,  and  which,  whilst  unsettled, 
will  rend  every  country  within  the  limits  of  the  Western 
world,  if  not  beyond  those  limits ;  for,  unfortunately,  the 
action  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  is  not  confined  to  them. 
Add  to  this,  the  religious  aspect  of  the  two  cases,  the  further 
complications — in  the  one,  of  the  antipathies  of  race,  in  the 
other,  of  the  antagonism  of  classes — and  it  will  be  evident 
that  no  right  appreciation  of  either  can  be  limited  to  the 
more  immediately  practical,  but  must,  with  whatever  effort, 
rise  to  a  wider  survey,  which  may  offer  us  a  hope  of  fusing 
ill  such  opposition  in  a  higher  unity.  And  this  is  only 
tttainable  on  the  ground  of  religion,  a  conclusion  which  may 
render  easier  the  exertion  required. 
The  effort,  if  made,  will  be  rewarded  by  greater  calmness 

• 

toour  judgment  of  the  present,  without  making  us  indifferent. 
We  are  not  likely  here  to  run  into  that  error,  as  is  seen  by  the 
general  direction  our  action  in  this  country  has  taken  hither- 
to—a direction  indicated  by  our  circumstances.  The  com- 
parative quiet  we  enjoy,  the  absence  of  any  very  urgent 
pressure  in  our  political  world  at  home ;  these  enable  us  to 
fellow  the  guidance  of  our  Master,  and  to  give  a  continuous 
attention  to  the  larger  relations  of  Humanity,  which  under 
'cry  troubled  circumstances  at  home  were  perhaps  beyond 
tt.  Our  national  position  tends  the  same  way,  as  it  is  ever 
flvmg  prominence  to  those  larger  relations.  We  know  as 
*dl  as  others,  that  under  the  superficial  quiet  in  this  country, 
there  are  here,  as  elsewhere,  unsolved  problems  of  the  greatest 
importance,  and  we  in  nowise  shrink  from  taking  our  part  in 
the  solution  of  those  problems  as  they  come  to  the  surface. 
Bat  the  other  class,  the  external  problems,  is  daily  forced 
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upon  us  from  the  very  extended  range  of  English  contacts ; 
and  whilst  at  times  we  may  regret  the  necessity  of  attending 
to  them,  we  cannot  decline  it.  There  is  ample  justification, 
then,  for  the  characteristic  feature  of  Positivist  action  in 
England — the  larger  space  it  accords  to  international  as  com- 
pared to  national  questions,  at  any  rate  more  immediately. 
All  we  have  to  do  is  to  see  that  such  prominence  be  strictly 
relative,  be  kept  rigidly  in  its  due  place. 

It  is  only  in  thus  subordinating  all  the  numerous  minor 
questions  to  that  of  a  religious  renovation  that  wTe  can  find  a 
safeguard  from  the  common  and  dangerous  error  of  a  partial, 
one-sided,   attention  to   this   or  that   particular  evil.     The 
extreme  preoccupation   of  our  countrymen  in  the   Eastern 
question  is  a  case  in  point ;  for  it  is  greatly  to  be  feared  that 
under  cover  of  this  one  interest  much  may  pass  elsewhere 
unquestioned  which  should  be  closely  watched.    For  instance, 
in  our  dealings  with  China,  the  seeds  of  grave  complications 
may  be  or  may  have  been  sown  unheeded  whilst  all  eyes 
are  turned  in  another  direction — or,  what  is  scarcely  pro- 
blematical, the  ^io.ent  perversion  of  all  right  government 
which  has  been  levealed,  not  in  a  Turkish  province,  but  in 
an  English  settlement,  in  Barbadoes,  may  escape  unnoticed 
and  unremedied  in  consequence  of  this  undue  absorption.   In 
fact,  in  the  mere  number  of  difficulties  there  is  an  obstacle 
to  any  sound  judgment.     So  completely  are  all  the  relations 
of  states,  to  limit  ourselves  to  them,  out  of  joint,  that  each 
day  may  see  a  new  series  of  questions  suddenly  arise,  requir- 
ing action,  without  there  having  been  any  previous  elabo- 
ration of  the  principles  on  which  such  action  can  be  based. 
For  this,  as  for  the  previous  difficulty,  the  only  remedy  is  to 
keep  ourselves  at  the  centre  of  things,  to  work  hard  at  the 
formation  and  mastery  and  spread  of  the  great  principles 
which  alone  can  be  a  satisfactory  guidance ;  to  attain  so  far 
as  is  possible  that  universal,  in  other  words,  that  religious 
point  of  view  which  places  each  successive  novelty  in  its  due 
relation.     From  the  same  source  we  may  derive  protection 
from   another  common   misfortune — the  hasty  decisions  of 
impatience. 

It  is  not  my  object  to  detail   the  various  troubles  under 
which  the  world  is  labouring,  scarcely  any  larger  constituent 
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of  Humanity  being  without  its  own  peculiar  embarrassment 
either  internal  or  external,  in  many  cases  both.     The  two 
cases  I  have  already  referred  to  are  sufficient  to  illustrate  the 
general  disorganisation  which  is  becoming  more  and  more 
recognised.     What  I  have  spoken  of  as  the  Eastern  question 
illustrates  the  discord  between  the  beliefs  of  mankind,  the 
old  quarrel  half-revived  between  Asia  and  Europe,  between 
the  Eastern  and  the  Western  world,  and  the  latent  hostility 
which  may  yet  throw  them  one  upon  the  other.     The  second, 
the  question  of  French  order,  illustrates  the  internal  disunion 
of  that  Western  world  itself,  which  so  powerfully  interferes 
with  its  wholesome  action  outside  of  itself.     We  all  know 
that  these  are  but  examples,  and  that  between  the  two  there 
is  at  any  rate  all  that  is  implied  in  the  antagonism  of  the 
several  States  of  the  West,  based  on  the  supposed  conflict  of 
their  respective  interests,  the  result  being  a  condition  hardly 
other  than  permanent  war.    It  is  but  fair  to  allow  that  efforts 
are  being  made  to  remedy  this  last  evil  at  any  rate ;  that 
there  is  a  counter  movement  towards  unity  of  action,  an 
increased  sense  of  its  desirability — a  wish  resting  half  on 
reason,  half  on  alarm,  to  avert  the  natural  consequences  of 
the  prevalent  distrust.     And  what  is  more  consoling  than  any 
such  avowed   efforts   is  the  underlying  tendency  of   men's 
ordinary  interests  to  place  a  barrier  in  the  way   of  those 
natural  consequences,  for  they  are  seen  to  threaten  all  peace- 
ful existence,  to  interfere  with  industrialism.     Allowing  for 
both  these  counterventions,  it   yet   remains   true   that   the 
opposite  state  is  the  dominant  one,  and  that,  immediately,  it 
is  not  easy  to  see  how  the  evil  with  which  it  is  pregnant  can 
be  averted.     So  completely,  owing  to  the  revolution  which  is 
still  silently  being  worked  out  in  the  West,  has  European 
order  been  discomposed ;  so  vain,  from  want  of  a  due  under- 
standing of  the  disease  to  be  treated,  have  been  the  remedies 
applied  or  imagined. 

For  is  it  possible,  as  we  watch  what  is  going  on,  to  resist 
the  conclusion,  that  the  powers  at  present  invoked  are  in- 
adequate, that  the  older  social  forces  are  spent,  whilst  the 
new  either  act  equivocally,  as  much  that  is  for  disorder  as  for 
order,  or  are  too  weak  for  their  action  to  be  perceptible  ? 
Governments — their  former  power  is  often  gone,  and,  as  in 
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our  own  case,  they  are  crippled  by  disagreement  with  the 
nation  they  profess  to  govern,  or  at  any  rate  by  the  constant 
uncertainty  how  long  such  agreement  as  there  is  may  last. 
This  is  not  confined  to  the  more  popular  governments,  or  it 
is  ceasing  to  be  confined.  Besides,  all  governments  are  so  at 
variance  with  surrounding  governments  that  they  find  it, 
even  the  strongest  of  them,  a  perilous  thing  to  act. 

Diplomacy — recent  events  have  not  strengthened  our 
reliance  on  its  power.  It  may  be  that  in  this  present 
emergency  it  may  prove  that  it  still  retains  some  usefulness, 
and  can  give  Europe  another  respite  ;  but  confidence  in  its 
success  stands  low,  and  yet  it  has  put  all  its  energies  in 
motion. 

The  religious  organisation  of  the  West  —  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church— can  that  offer  us  union  ?  As  diplomacy 
sinks  into  effeteness  can  Rome  regain  its  power,  and  in  this 
latter  day  supersede  that  which  stept  into  the  place  it  had 
left  vacant.  The  immediate  difficulty  which  presses  upon 
Europe  answers  the  question  in  the  negative.  It  is  true  that 
the  Papacy  holds  aloof  from  the  vehement  onslaught  on  the 
Turkish  power,  grateful  for  its  tolerant  protection,  in  such 
strong  contrast  with  the  oppressive  action  of  the  Byzantine 
creed- — of  the  Russian  Czar-Pope.  But  it  must  run  counter 
to  its  whole  doctrine,  belie  all  its  antecedents,  be  untrue  to 
many  of  its  noblest  memories,  ere  it  can  deal  with  Islam  on 
equal  footing  and  openly  espouse  its  cause.  Be  the  struggle 
between  the  two  faiths  explicit  or  implicit,  in  either  case  the 
Romish  Church  must,  if  it  would  exist,  be  a  party — not  an 
impartial  arbitrator.  With  a  theological  religion  all  purely 
human  motives  can  but  temporarily  be  taken  into  account — 
sooner  or  later  the  one  supreme  motive  must  assert  its 
supremacy. 

The  newer  power  of  industry  may  be  credited  with  being 
in  its  own  nature  peaceful,  though,  as  is  seen  by  reference  to 
English  policy,  and  as  it  is  written  on  the  more  recent  history 
of  Europe,  it  has  been  too  intimately  associated  with,  and  the 
cause  of,  war.  But  it  does  not  as  peaceful  produce  union. 
It  is  the  fertile  source,  on  the  contrary,  of  national  jealousies 
and  heartburnings,  and  will  continue  to  be  so  until  informed 
by  a  different  spirit.     The  illusions  which  some  quarter  of  a 
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century  back  were  so  prevalent,    the   illusions    connected 

with  free  trade  are  at  an  end.     Even  the  doctrines  which 

were  then  thought  to  have  received  their  death  blow  are  again 

in  the  ascendant  in  many  of  the  most  important  countries — 

nay,  if  I  mistake  not,  in  our  own  colonies,  where,  I  may  add, 

no  peace,  no  common  dependence,  no  community  of  race, 

language  or  interest,  can   overcome  the  intensity  of  their 

mutual  jealousies.     This  is  but  a  fresh  instance  of  the  truth 

fort  changes  in  respect  to  material  interests  can  only  be  of 

fed  value  to  mankind  when  they  follow,  not  precede,  the 

^ral  change  which  alone  can  ensure  their  soundness  and 

Permanence.     So  long  as  self-interest,  personal  or  national, 

•  alone  appealed  to,  there  is  almost  a  certainty  that  the 

*°wer  and  more  immediate  conception  of  it  will  overpower 

5***  higher  and  more  remote.     This  evil  is  naturally  more 

***tense  at  a  period  when  national  isolation  is  being  pushed  to 

**i  extreme  extent,   and  when   industrially,   no  less    than 

^Politically,    it    is    considered    the    normal    state     to    look 

^telusively  to  the  separate  interests  of  each  of  the  competing 

***ti<ms.     I   am   speaking  of  the   more   visible  currents  of 

^l»nion  and  of  action,  not  unaware  that  there  are  deeper  ones 

^iich,  more  in  conformity  with  the  better  tendencies  of  the 

f^ast,  are  bearing  us  silently,  yet  strongly  to  a  more  desirable 

°*»dition.     Never   more   than   at   present   did   we   need  to 

■remember  that  the  true  direction  which  human  affairs  are 

taring  is  seldom  identical  with  the  apparent  one,  generally 

«as  been  very  contrary  to  it,  and  as  a  rule  has  escaped  the 

Nervation  of  those  most  interested  in  it  and  thought  to  be 

^  competent  to  discern  it. 

The  various  nations  and  religions  which  divide  the 
Writable  globe  and  its  beliefs  are  so  thrown  into  juxta- 
position at  present,  that  we  naturally  pass,  in  thought,  out  of 
"fc  mere  Western  world,  and  for  a  moment  examine  whether 
we  is  any  other  religious  creed  or  church  which  can  hold 
*rt  any  hope.  If,  for  reasons  often  stated,  we  reject  the 
Mamie  Monotheism,  there  remains  only  the  Jewish,  to  which 
■ore  than  one  recent  writing  has  called  attention.  At  least 
tfca  is  the  only  monotheism  which  has  been  a  basis  of  union 
«*  a  long  period  between  men,  the  groundwork  of  a  polity, 
the  bond  of  a  nation's  existence.     The  judgment  of  Christians 
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of  whatever  denomination  has  decided  against  the  faith 
which  lies  at  the  root  of  their  own,  has  decided  that  no  pure 
Monotheism  is  acceptable.  Whatever  the  feature  of  the 
Jewish  race  and  its  venerable  creed,  it  is  not  probable  that 
it  will  be  so  far  inconsistent  with  its  past  as  to  become 
capable  of  extension  and  comprehension.  Nor  would  there 
seem  any  ground  on  which  we  could  refuse  to  acquiesce  in 
the  decision  of  St.  Paul,  whose  heart's  desire  and  prayer  it 
was  that  Israel  might  be  saved,  who  could  wish  himself 
accursed  from  Christ  for  his  brethren.  We  are  not  concerned 
with  the  grounds  of  that  decision,  but  see  that  he  recognised 
the  impossibility  of  his  own  national  faith  being  the  faith  "of 
mankind.  The  pure  formless  Theism  in  which  some  minds 
take  refuge,  has  not  as  yet  shown  any  power  of  binding  men 
together,  whether  it  be  an  offshoot  of  Brahminism  or  of 
Christianity. 

And  if  the  Monotheisms  which  have  issued  from  the 
Polytheisms  are  of  no  avail,  we  may  not  go  back  with  any 
expectation  of  a  fruitful  result  on  those  Polytheisms  them- 
selves. An  obstacle  rather  than  a  rival  to  any  Catholicism 
will  be  found  in  Pantheism,  which  attracts  in  the  absence  of 
anv  more  definite  faith,  and  will  continue  to  attract  where 
vague  religious  aspirations  are  thought  sufficient,  without  any 
embodiment  in  dogma  or  practice.  But  in  such  indefinite- 
ness  we  may  be  well  assured  that  no  large  community  of  men 
will  find  rest,  much  less  than  it  can  constitute  the  union  of 
the  whole  aggregate  of  communities.  There  is  left  the 
primeval  and  still  existent  faith  of  man — the  Fetichist,  in  a 
more  or  less  organic  state ;  and  this  is  destined  to  perpetual 
existence,  surviving  all  the  more  transitory  forms  of  human 
belief,  and  incorporated  into  the  Religion  of  the  Future. 

Seeing  the  gradual  decay  of  all  existing  forces,  the 
gradual  overthrow  of  all  institutions,  both  under  the  influence 
of  opinion,  some  are  led  to  ask  themselves  whether  any  other 
power  is  wanted,  whether  public  opinion  in  its  progressive 
improvement,  which  is  undeniable,  may  not  be  trusted  for 
our  guidance  in  the  future,  without  our  giving  ourselves  any 
trouble  to  elaborate  any  distinct  creed  or  organ.  The 
dominant  modes  of  thought  and  feeling  foster  this  idea ;  it 
gratifies    the    very   general    intellectual    laziness  and    the 
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prevailing  indiscipline.  And  it  is  strengthened  by  the  just 
conviction  that  opinion  is  an  agency  of  real  force.  It  is,  in 
fact,  the  necessary  condition  of  great  changes  either  for 
destruction  or  construction  ;  but  it  is  not  more  than  this  con- 
dition ;  it  needs  to  be  embodied,  in  some  form  or  other,  even 
if  the  work  be  to  destroy,  much  more  if  it  be  to  build  up.  If 
no  adequate  expression  present  itself,  opinion  shifts  and 
floats  uncertain,  and  often,  as  is  but  too  plainly  the  lesson  of 
modern  European  history,  sets  for  a  time  in  a  counter 
direction  to  that  from  which  it  started. 

In  a  word,  our  review  leads  to  the  conviction  that  there  is 
nowhere,  actually,  any  sufficient  protection  against  the  evils 
which  seem    to   impend   over  Humanity  in  the  immediate 
present.    Disunion  is  the  order  of  the  day.     It  is  a  time  of 
doubt  and  gloom,  in  which  it  is  much  easier  to  assure  our- 
selves that  such  and  such  sufferings  are  inevitable  for  this 
generation  and  its  proximate  successors,  than  to  cherish  any 
hope  that  they  will  be  averted.     In  fact,  it  is  difficult  not  to 
feci  that  they  are  not  also  necessary  in  the  other  sense  of 
indispensable ;  that,  to  use   the   expression   of  one   of  our 
statesmen    in    the    troubles    of   the    seventeenth    century, 
'Things    must    be   worse    before    they    are    better.'     The 
prevalent  tone   is  one  of  cheerful  security  that  all  will  be 
well,  and  dislike  of  those  who  are  of  the  contrary  mind. 
And  with   the  very  considerable   number  of  exceptions — a 
number  happily   largely   on   the    increase — the    uppermost 
feeling  is  a  resigned  and  somewhat  hopeless  acquiescence  in 
the  coming  of  great  changes,  with  no  apprehension  of  the 
means  by  which  these  changes  may  be  guided ;   probably 
even  with  the  feeling  that  any  attempt  at  guidance  is  a  waste 
of  exertion.     The  revolution  must  just  take  its  course. 

From  one  quarter  only  comes  a  different  sound,  a  note  of 
triumph,  jarring  on  all  our  nobler  feelings.  You  will  turn 
at  once  in  thought  to  another  meeting  held  on  this  day,  the 
gorgeous  pageant  in  which  the  English  intruder  celebrates 
what  he  considers  the  consecration  of  his  Indian  empire — 
the  durbar  at  Delhi,  where  is  to  be  proclaimed  the  accession 
of  our  Queen  to  the  throne  of  the  Mogul, — the  permanent 
imposition  of  the  English  rule.  I  may  find  another  occasion 
of  entering  more  fully  on   this   subject.     But   I   may  not. 


I 
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And  whilst  I  would  speak  in  the  tone  which  is  most 
consonant  with  our  present  object,  and  with  the  considera- 
tions naturally  suggested  by  this  Festival  of  Humanity,  I 
cannot  let  slip  the  opportunity  it  gives  me  of  speaking.  In 
other  minds  I  see  that  the  act,  be  it  that  of  our  young 
Viceroy,  or  of  his  chiefs  at  home,  or  of  the  Queen,  excites  grave 
misgivings  on  the  score  of  policy,  the  only  ground  which  the 
immense  majority  of  our  countrymen  would  recognise  as  to 
be  taken  into  account.  We  occupy  a  different  position.  We 
can  afford  to  pass  by  any  considerations  of  policy,  of  costli- 
ness, or  even  the  more  serious  one  which  I  see  is  pleaded  in 
the  Indian  papers,  of  the  indecency  of  this  splendid 
ceremonial  in  the  face  of  the  extending  area  of  a  famine- 
stricken  population.  We  can  openly  condemn  this  triumph- 
ant assertion  of  our  Imperial  domination  on  the  score  of 
morality,  as  the  condonation  of  a  long,  scarcely  broken,  series 
of  crime,  crimes  of  violence  or  of  fraud,  by  which  we  have 
built  up  the  structure.  We  may  not  live  to  see,  any  more 
than  the  legendary  prophet  was  supposed  to  live  to  see,  the 
destruction  of  the  golden-fronted  image  of  the  royal  dream 
with  its  feet  of  clay  ;  but  we  can  raise  our  voice  against  the 
acceptance  by  England  of  that  structure  in  any  other  spirit 
than  that  which  I  well  believe  animates  many  of  the  noblest 
amongst  the  English  who  administer  India — the  spirit  of  self- 
denying,  self-sacrificing,  most  unobtrusive,  labour  in  atone- 
ment for  the  past,  in  preparation  for  the  more  complete 
atonement  of  the  future,  if  we  are  fortunate  enough  to  have 
the  opportunity  given  us  of  making  it  by  the  restitution  of 
India  to  the  Indians.  What  a  perversion  of  the  moral 
judgment  of  the  nation  does  it  not  betoken,  that,  deaf  to  all 
the  just  blame  which  has  accompanied  well  nigh  each  single 
act  of  our  acquisition,  it  accepts  the  whole  result,  whilst  its 
leaders,  almost  without  exception,  thinkers  or  official  men, 
cling  to  it  as  the  very  keystone  of  national  greatness!  This 
moral  blindness  seems  to  me  the  worst  retribution  of  our 
Indian  misdeeds.  At  once  ungenerous  and  immoral,  this  act 
of  national  pride  is  an  outrage  to  right  human  sentiment  as 
the  expression  of  the  sacrifice  of  one  country  to  the  interest 
of  another.  No  handwriting  on  the  wall  may  trouble 
the  ceremony;   but  the   ultimate  judgment  is  not  the  less 
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certain,  and  the  power  is  forming  to  give  that  judgment 
effect. 

The  lessons  of  the  past  year,  equally  with  all  the  thoughts 
suggested  by  the  troubled  present,  lead  me  to  return  on  part 
of  what  I  said  at  our  last  annual  meeting,  on  our  relation  to 
the  Catholicism  of  the  Middle  Ages,  the  second  or  spiritual 
Empire  of  Rome,  the  western  half  of  the  great  Monotheistic 
movement  which,  founded  on  Judaism,  succeeded  the  Roman 
Empire  in  the  direction  of  the  more  progressive  portion  of 
mankind.    The  more  we  attend  to  it,  the  more  we  shall  see 
how  largely  we  are  in  unison  with  it,  notwithstanding  the 
differences  which  separate  us  from  it.     And  this  is  true,  not 
merely  when  we  look  at  it  as  the  mediaeval  religion  which 
4as  in  principle  ldfet  the  direction  it  once  had,  and  survives  at 
first  sight  rather  as  an  obstacle  than  as  an  instrument  of 
ftrther  advance.   Whatever  the  degree  of  its  decline,  however 
*fcar  it  may  be  to  its  fall,  its  existence  is  not  without  its 
fcses  and  may  be  to  us  of  great  advantage.    For  two  amongst 
*nany  reasons.     First,  it  keeps  alive  the  sense  of  a  higher 
spiritual  union  passing  beyond  the  narrowing  influences  of 
nationalism,   and   protesting  against  the  oppressive   action 
of  the  pure  state   or  temporal   power.     Secondly,   it  pro- 
claims, and  to  a  degree  successfully  enforces,  a  discipline, 
>»hen,  outside  it,  all  sets  in  favour  of  the  total  desuetude 
of  all  discipline.     I  need  not  linger  on  the  many  counter- 
vailing evils   which    impair   the   value   of   these   two   con- 
tributions.    We  are  in  no  danger  of  losing  sight  of  them; 
*t  are  in  no  danger  of  becoming  Roman  Catholics ;  so  that 
*e  may  unhesitatingly  use  it  so  far  as  we  can,  and  judge 
tt  without  disparagement. 

Indirectly,  again,  is  the  system  not  of  use  under  quite 
toother  aspect,  as  furnishing  us  with  the  necessary  resistance  ? 
Conceive  the  Romish  Church  and  all  that  it  carries  with  it 
withdrawn  from  the  West,  and  ourselves  in  presence  of  no 
Aurch  organisation  with  any  coherence — I  think  we  should 
kve  a  sense  as  it  were  of  working  in  a  vacuum,  where  our 
Gertions  seemed  to  produce  no  result — the  medium  yielding 
■tost  readily,  but  retaining  no  trace  of  any  action  upon  it. 
In  this  respect  it  is  possible  that  the  renewed  energy  of  the 
Papacy  may  be  of  benefit  to  us,  though  not  in  this  respect 
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only.  Far  more  beneficial  may  be  that  renewal  and  all  the 
force  which  we  must  allow  still  to  exist  in  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church,  if  it  lead  us,  on  a  friendly  study,  to  see  in  what  that 
force  lies,  and  to  endeavour  to  attain  it  for  ourselves,  with  the 
necessary  modifications.  I  say  a  friendly  study,  for  there  can 
be  no  motive  to  hostility.  What  is  Roman  Catholicism  but  the 
first  attempt,  the  term  involves  a  certain  amount  of  failure, 
at  a  Religion  of  Humanity,  that  first  solution  of  a  difficult 
problem,  which  in  all  the  creations  of  man  is  the  great 
difficulty,  the  capital  step  —  on  which  when  taken  it  is 
comparatively  easy  to  return,  examine  it,  see  the  causes  of 
the  success  attained  and  of  the  failure,  and  renew  the  effort 
under  better  conditions,  with  fuller  knowledge.  From  this 
point  of  view  the  whole  history  of  the  religion  of  St.  Paul 
becomes  part  of  our  own  history — the  history  I  mean  of  our 
own  religion  ;  no  impassable  gulf  separates  us  from  our 
immediate  predecessors;  there  is  no  breach  of  continuity 
between  us.  We  foilow  as  men  follow,  on  a  dangerous 
navigation,  the  track  of  those  who  have  gone  before  them, 
with  a  sense  of  the  community  of  object  and  of  risk,  with 
admiration  for  the  skill  shown  in  avoiding  or  surmounting 
difficulties,  with  sorrow  when  the  marks  of  failure  are 
perceptible,  with  the  sense  finally,  that  if  they  succeed  it  is 
because  of  the  antecedent  attempt.  The  early  beginnings  of 
Catholicism,  its  most  gradual  creation  as  a  system,  its  recogni- 
tion as  a  necessity  and  a  protection  by  the  instincts  of  man- 
kind, its  entry  on  its  full  power,  its  use  and  its  loss  of  that 
power,  its  prolonged  duration  in  spite  of  that  loss— each  of 
the  varied  incidents  of  its  long  career  has  its  interest  for  us, 
as  a  part  of  the  experience  of  which  we  would  avail  ourselves, 
and  by  the  help  of  which  we  can  hope  to  escape  many  of  the 
delays  and  deviations  to  which  without  such  guidance  we 
should  be  exposed.  We  have  much  to  correct  in  that 
experience  ;  but  the  goal  we  would  reach  remains  the  same. 
We  have  but  to  fit  ourselves  more  adequately  for  the  under- 
taking, and  then  we  may  safely  adopt  the  spirit  and  much  of 
the  method  of  our  predecessors.  Or  we  may  put  it  in  this 
way:  For  some  generations  Humanity  worked  for  a  given 
end,  with  certain  means  under  certain  conditions.  In  our 
and  subsequent  generations  she  will  work  to  the  same  end. 
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Our  task  is  one  of  addition  to,  not  one  of  a  total  rejection  of, 
the  results  already  attained,  or  of  adaptation  with  a  change 
of  means  and  conditions — the  two  main  factors  remain,  the 
worker  and  the  object. 

Where  is  then  our  difference  with  Roman  Catholicism  as 
the  representative  form  of  the  Christian  Monotheism  ?  Why 
to  we  seek,  not  directly  to  affiliate  ourselves  to  it,  but  to 
substitute  our  worship  and  our  doctrine  for  those  which  it 
offers  ?  Why  do  we  not  suffer  ourselves  to  be  absorbed  into 
rt,  but  rather  in  all  our  language  show  that  we  consider 
ourselves  as  absorbing  it  ?  For  no  amount  of  agreement  or 
of  favourable  judgments  can  conceal  the  fact,  that  this  is  the 

illation  in  which  we  seek  to  stand  towards  it,  that  we  consider 

• 

it  as  the  imperfect  which  has  to  merge  in  the  more  perfect, 

*s  the  inferior  religion  which  has  to  make%way  ultimately  for 

tte  superior.    The  one  fundamental  difference  is  soon  stated  : 

It  rests  on  the  assumption  of  a  God,  and  we  dispense  with 

ttat  assumption.     The  centre  of  its  system  is  a  superhuman 

fceing— the  \  centre   of  ours   is   human.     At   first   sight   the 

dfference  involves  an  appearance  of  greater  strength  in  the 

<*ler  faith,  as   it   seems   to   offer  a  greater  support  to  its 

believers.     But  as  no  tangible  evidence  of  the  reality  of  such 

■upport  comes  to  maintain  their  belief,  and  as  the  results 

^en  tested  seem  more  distinctly  such  as  might  be  attained 

tyroan  alone,  and  in  no  way  correspond  with  the  lofty  hopes 

txcited  by  the  idea  of  an  omnipotent  auxiliary,  the  apparent 

strength   issues    in    real    weakness,    and    the    faith    which 

avowedly  rests  on  merely  human  aids  becomes  a  more  solid 

comfort  to  those  who  adopt  it.  Our  strength  and  our  weakness 

^matters  for  a  sober  estimate — there  is  no  invisible  factor 

'kich  may  derange  all  our  calculations.     In  this  distinction 

fa  the  supreme  difficulty  of  our  task,  from  the  hold  which 

custom  has  given  to  the  older  and  provisional  conception,  as 

*tll  as  from  the  greater  ease  which  the  mind  has  in  grasping 

it   The  associations  which  have  grouped  around  it  are  an 

additional  obstacle,  as  they  are  interwoven  with  so  much  of 

the  highest  spiritual  tradition  of  the  race.     We  need  not 

doubt,  however,  but  that  we  have  ample  means  for  meeting 

this  difficulty,  and  for  transferring  the  allegiance  of  man  to 

the  newer  Religion. 
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Now  that  I  have  guarded  myself  sufficiently,  I  may, 
without  misgiving,  resume  the  more  congenial  treatment  of 
Mediaeval  Catholicism  as  the  most  valued  of  all  the  ante- 
cedents which  compose  the  transition — the  most  valued  as 
the  most  akin,  and  the  most  instructive.  It  was,  I  repeat, 
the  first  answer  to  the  question  : — Can  there  be  a  religion  of 
Humanity,  comprehending  all  human  beings?  It  built,  as  it 
could  not  but  build,  with  the  materials  at  hand,  with  the 
Monotheistic  idea  which  had  long  prevailed  in  one  nation, 
and  towards  which  the  others  who  were  to  adopt  it  had 
been  working.  But  it  humanised  that  idea  as  far  as  it  couid, 
and  in  the  human  element  it  introduced  it  found  the  universal 
bond  it  needed.  The  tie  was  a  personal  one,  at  the  time  it 
could  not  be  otherwise.  But  it  sufficed  for  the  immediate 
need- — and  was  found  by  St.  Paul  capable  of  giving  the 
foundation  on  which  the  inheritors  of  his  conceptions  could 
raise  the  superstructure  which  we  know  as  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church — the  Church  of  the  Western  portion  of  the 
Empire.  As  such  it  was  able  to  receive  the  new  nations 
which  occupied  that  portion,  to  prevent  their  entire  rupture 
with  the  past,  and  to  form  out  of  the  confused  mass  the  com- 
paratively orderly  system  of  modern  Europe.  More  it  could 
not  do,  and  the  comparison  of  that  to  which  it  aspired  and 
that  which  it  effected  is  a  satisfactory  proof  of  the  inherent, 
congenital  weakness  of  the  basis  on  which  it  rested — of  the 
inadequacy  of  its  doctrinal  system. 

Worship  and  organisation — they  were  admirably  adapted 
to  the  ends  in  view,  and  they  still  preserve  so  much  efficacy 
and  confer  such  power  as  to  convince  us  that  we  must  look 
elsewhere  for  the  origin  of  the  failure.  Their  great  power  is 
the  most  formidable  obstacle  in  our  path,  as  they  form  such 
an  attraction  to  the  minds  which,  weary  of  the  actual 
disorder,  seek  shelter  and  repose,  and  find  the  imposing 
fabric  of  the  Romish  Church  open  to  afford  them  both — with 
no  rival  in  the  field.  Naturally  they  accept  its  offers.  This 
case  will  become  more  and  more  common,  and  can  only  be 
met  by  an  analogous  organisation.  Here  again  then  we 
come  upon  an  indication  of  the  real  work  we  have  to  do,  an 
useful  lesson  taught  us  by  the  earlier  Catholicism. 

But  the  power  it  exercises  is  mainly  confined  to  its  original 
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Aome,  and  when  confronted  with  other  great  religious  con- 
structions fails  almost  entirely,  or  gains  what  small  success  it 
does  gain   by  sacrificing  the  foundation  on  which,  in  the 
last  resort,  it  must  rest  its  claims.     At  some  point  or  other  it 
must  come  into  irreconcilable  opposition  with  the  cardinal 
dogmas  of  the  other  religions.     In  the  immediate  crisis,  for 
instance,  it  can  adopt  a  more  conciliatory  attitude  towards  the 
Mohammedan  power  than  other  Christian   bodies,  but   its 
final  judgment  must  be  as  condemnatory  as  theirs. 

On  this,  however,  I  do  not  wish  to  insist  at  present 
farther  than  is  necessary.  The  object  is  briefly  to  indicate 
both  its  strong  and  its  weak  points — both  in  order  to  show  its 
[  value  as  it  presented  itself  to  the  mind  of  the  founder  of  the 
true — the  definitive — Religion  of  Humanity.  The  affinities 
•nd  differences  of  his  construction  in  relation  to  its  pre- 
fccessor  may  be  easily  understood  if  we  take  the  pains  to 
<tady  it.  The  affinities  are  strongest  in  reference  to  its 
Wrongest  part — the  difference  is  complete  in  reference  to  its 
weakest.  Cult  and  organisation — there  we  largely  assimilate 
4c  results  of  Catholicism — so  that  the  expression  that  we 
*t  but  a  parody  of  it  has  a  certain  show  of  truth  to  the 
toperficial  observer.  It  would  ill  become  us  needlessly  to 
*t  aside  any  of  the  traditions  of  Humanity.  With  the 
fcctrinal  system  we  are  in  entire  discord,  as  tending  to 
fcfeat  its  own  true  end,  as  narrowing  it  from  universal  to 
kcal,  as  forbidding  it  to  justify  its  name  of  Catholic.  With 
fte  spirit  of  its  discipline  we  are  profoundly  agreed,  though 
fee  to  alter  much  of  its  outward  expression. 
Every  great  religious  construction  must  have  its  roots  in 
|.  tte  past,  must  use  what  is,  not  seek  an  entirely  new  order. 
It  must,  as  has  been  said,  grow  up  under  the  wings  of  that 
*hich  it  succeeds,  and  which  it  aims  at  superseding  by  its 
*ty  existence.  So  it  was  with  St.  Paul — so  it  was  with 
Mohammed — the  two  great  historical  religions,  that  is, 
'digions  of  which  we  have  the  history  recorded.  So  it  was 
*ith  Auguste  Comte,  the  inheritor  of  their  joint  construction, 
"tecontinuer  of  their  labours — the  realiser  of  their  aspirations. 
wwasa  creator  in  the  sense  in  which  any  other  eminent 
JHHus  has  been  a  creator,  he  adapted  to  new  and  larger  uses 
**ting  materials.     Penetrating  to  the  very  inmost  core  of 
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their  conceptions  and  stripping  them  of  all  that  was 
accidental,  he  brought  into  full  light  what  there  was  of 
common  to  them  and  of  universal  interest  to  the  race  which 
they  had  served.  He  took  up  the  task  they  had  left 
unachieved,  but  profited  by  the  efforts  they  had  made 
towards  its  achievement.  I  need  not  here  stop  to  explain 
how  he  profited  by  much  else.  I  am  following  the  strictly 
religious  tradition.  Keeping  steadily  before  him  their  aim, 
he  examined  their  results — writh  no  wish  to  separate  himself 
from  them — with  every  wish  to  use  them  to  the  utmost  and 
incorporate  them  in  a  new  and  skilful  joining  with  his  own 
work.  He  stood  upon  the  old  ways — interpreted  the  past — 
and  sought  at  every  possible  point  to  effect  its  continuity 
with  the  newer  order  of  the  present  and  the  future.  The 
materials  which  he  used  in  this  spirit  were  rich — he  had  but 
to  shape  and  adjust  them  afresh  in  the  light  of  one  great 
master  idea — -one  paramount  synthetic  conception.  In  this 
lay  his  own  especial  contribution  by  virtue  of  which  he 
passes  into  high  precedence  over  St.  Paul  and  Mohammed; 
their  successor,  but  their  master  and  their  judge — and  as  the 
latter,  the  true  establisher  and  explainer  of  their  greatness. 
We  thus  see  how  entirely  he  is  identified  with  the  continuous 
advance  of  Humanity  in  the  province  of  religious  thought. 
We  can  understand  why  he  draws  so  freely  from  past  accu- 
mulations. We  can  see  what  it  was  which  enabled  him  to 
be  so  elaborate,  so  articulate  in  his  plan  of  the  new  religious 
order,  why  it  was  that  what  in  others  had  been  tentative  and 
gradual,  he  was  enabled  to  present  to  us  as  systematic  and 
complete.  It  is,  perhaps,  above  all,  the  unhistorical  Pro- 
testantism which  has  exerted  so  narrowing  an  influence  on 
English  thought,  that  causes  the  difficulty  there  is  to  many 
minds  in  recognising  this  conclusion. 

So  much  as  bearing  on  the  direct  connection  of  the 
Religion  of  Humanity  with  previous  efforts  in  the  same 
sense.  They  have  failed  so  utterly  as  to  be  a  source  of 
dissension  while  aiming  at  the  contrary.  This  is  but  too 
evident  at  the  present  time.  But  it  is  long  since  they  ceased 
to  afford  any  prospect  of  real  union,  not  of  to-day  or  yester- 
day. Some  wider  scheme  with  less  of  innate  repulsion,  is 
the  want,  and  it  is  for  our  religion  to  show  its  competence 
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to  meet  that  want.  It  has  one  advantage  which  the  first  of 
the  two  great  questions  of  immediate  importance  places  in  a 
dear  light.  I  have  before  alluded  to  the  attitude  necessarily 
assumed  by  the  mediaeval  religion  to  its  rival,  Islam,  and  the 
founder  of  Islam.  We  may  interpret  in  our  own  way,  or 
recoil  from,  the  vivid  but  frightful  presentment  of  Mohammed 
in  the  twenty-eighth  canto  of  the  Inferno;  but  in  its  inner 
substance,  the  judgment  of  Dante  which  that  terrible  image 
embodies  is  the  logical  conclusion  of  the  Christian  mono- 
theism. The  firm  believer  in  Catholicism  as  the  sole  possi- 
bility for  uniting  the  whole  human  family  must  condemn  with 
|'  extreme  rigour  Mohammed,  as  having  thrown  a  hindrance  of 
angular  effectiveness  in  the  way  of  such  union.  No  personal 
greatness,  no  services  could  atone  for  such  a  wrong.  The 
sceptical  literary  mind  may  reverse  the  unfavourable  judg- 
ment, and  absolve  on  the  ground  of  personal  merit ;  but 
whilst  it  lacks  either  the  power  or  the  courage  to  renounce 
its  Christian  or  theistic  basis,  it  is  hampered  by  its  incon- 
sistency, and  can  secure  but  a  slight  assent  to  its  verdict. 
Still,  as  at  the  close  of  the  Middle  Ages,  the  consistent 
Christian  theologian  must  accept  substantially  the  sentence 
of  Dante.  No  Pope  or  Bishop  could  openly  redeem  him,  as 
Trajan  was  redeemed  from  hell  by  Gregory.  It  is  only  from 
the  human  point  of  view,  and  with  the  formal  decision  of  the 
fcligion  of  Humanity,  that  the  great  Arabian  Prophet  attains 
«sjust  position,  in  full  harmony  with  all  our  principles,  as 
°ne  of  the  most  eminent  servants  and  benefactors  of  man- 
fed.  The  illustration  may  show  us  the  vantage  ground 
occupied  by  a  purely  human  religion.  It  can  have  no  quarrel 
*ith  the  religious  growths  of  the.  past,  be  they  what  they 
toty  They  vary  widely  in  nobleness  and  in  the  extent  and 
character  of  the  benefits  they  confer  ;  but  they  are  all  equally 
teults  of  our  common  human  nature,  forward  strivings  to- 
*ttds  better  things,  to  be  assisted  and  raised,  not  to  be 
^todemned.  The  fullest  perfection  Humanity  can  reach  will 
Btter  be  discontinuous  with  its  primeval  extreme  imperfec- 
"°A;  not  in  another  world,  and  under  a  total  change  of 
conditions,  is  her  state  of  glory,  but  under  all  the  actual 
Gftumstances  must  she  advance  towards  it  in  unbroken 
Pnjpess  as  she  has  hitherto  advanced.     The  respect,  there  - 
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fore,  with  which  she  looks  upon  her  various  affluents  implies 
no  effort,  no  concession,  no  toleration  ;  but  is  simply  a  partial 
expression  of  her  self-respect,  flows  from  her  very  nature,  is 
inseparable  from  her  idea.  She  has  nothing  to  forgive, 
nothing  to  be  forgiven  to  her,  no  memories  of  wrongs  or  insult 
to  efface.  Her  vicegerents  have  been  made  the  ground  of 
quarrels ;  and  thereby  the  triumph  of  any  one  of  them  has 
been  rendered  equally  impossible  and  odious.  Those  who 
speak  in  her  name  have  no  such  associations  to  overcome, 
no  barriers  but  those  of  ignorance  and  insufficient  preparation 
to  remove  ;  when,  that  is,  we  duly  distinguish  between  any 
given  religion  and  the  passions  of  its  disciples. 

'  Think  not  that  I  am  come  to  send  peace  on  earth.  I  came 
not  to  send  peace,  but  a  sword.'  Such  is  the  language  of  the 
Christ  of  the  Gospels  ;  and  in  the  immediate  comment  on  it 
which  follows  there  is  something  which  must  be  applicable  to 
al!  religious  changes,  the  one  which  we  aim  at  not  excepted. 
As  any  such  change  makes  its  way,  it  will  be  accepted  by  some, 
rejected  by  others ;  and  our  own  experience  amply  justifies  the 
statement  that  such  acceptance  and  rejection  bring  pain  and 
strife  with  them,  as  it  does  the  other  statement,  that  a  man's 
foes  shall  be  they  of  his  own  household.  This  is  the  natural 
result  of  the  closeness  of  the  connection  and  the  necessarily 
stronger  sense  of  the  division  which  has  crept  in.  But  whilst 
allowing  that  we  have  this  in  common  with  other  similar 
movements,  I  cannot  but  think  that,  in  our  case,  so  far  as  we 
ourselves  are  concerned,  the  evil  assumes  a  much  lighter  form. 
What  must  it  have  been  to  the  early  convert  to  Christianity 
to  see  his  dearest  relatives  abiding  by  their  earlier  faith  and  in- 
curring all  those  consequences  from  which  he  himself  escaped 
with  fear  and  trembling!  Again,  he  could  not  avoid  the 
strongest  condemnation  of  much  of  his  former  life  and  of 
those  who  still  adhered  to  its  ways.  The  opposition  was  most 
sharp  and  painful.  The  two  parties  could  come  to  no  mutual 
understanding.  We  are  not  in  the  same  case.  We  can 
understand,  sympathise  with,  and  respect,  the  belief  we  have 
left.  The  practices  that  belief  inculcates  we  can  share,  often 
revive  ;  and  whilst  regretting  that  others  miss  the  benefits  of 
our  faith,  feel  neither  alarm  nor  anger.  Possibly  there  may 
be  a  slight  excess  in  the  other  direction,  and  the  ease  which 
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Mr  relative  judgment  gives  us  may  be  open  to  abuse ;  but 
that  we  are  comparatively  easy  is  certain.  Others  may  be 
uneasy  or  indignant  with  us,  and  we  may  dislike  or  resent 
soch  feelings,  but  we  cannot  share  them. 

The  words  quoted,  however,  bear  a  less  private  interpre- 
tation.   The  Prince  of  Peace,  one  of  the  titles  of  the  Messiah, 
has  been  seen  by  many  Christian  thinkers  to  be  at  variance 
with  the  facts  of  Christian  history.    Christianity  has  been  far 
from  a  religion  of  peace,  either  internally  or  externally.    The 
sword  has  indeed  been  sent,  the  fire  kindled ;  and  looking  at 
it  m  the  present  it  certainly  is  not  a  message  of  peace,  any 
i&ore  than   it  has   been.    Judged  as. we  judge   it,   as  an 
exclusively  human  creation,  it  could  not  be  otherwise.     Nor 
can  it  be.     It  has  pretensions  which  must  ever  be  a  source  of 
disturbance,  even  if  they  do  not  too  often  lead  to  open  war. 
The  proclamation  of  peace  on  earth  which  has  been  ineffectual 
m  its  hands,  from  the  force  of  circumstances,  becomes  the 
property  of  its   successor,  as   does   the   other   half  of  the 
announcement — goodwill  towards  men.     As  the  cry  of  hatred 
*nd  contempt  rises  from  Christendom  against  the  Moslem, 
«ven  in  these  days  of  unbelief  or  indifference,  we  feel  the 
hopelessness  of  any  permanent  peace  or  goodwill  till  the  rival 
faiths  be  merged  in  one  to  which  a  peaceful  character  attaches 
fcy  its  very  definition. 

Such  a  faith  we  have,  and  the  question  is,  how  to  spread 
tf?    Human  unwisdom  and  crime  so  complicate  matters  that 
tti  propagation  is  rendered  indescribably  difficult,  were  it 
Wmply  by  our  having  to  meet  simultaneously  problems  which 
should  present  themselves  in  gradual  and  peaceful  succession. 
Our  first  object  must  be,  not  to  act  on  the  East,  but  to  influ- 
*fcc  and  unite  the  West ;  and  the  absence  of  any  true  states- 
manship has  brought  the  West  prematurely  into  extended 
•4  oppressive  contact  with  the  East,  whether  European  or 
«utic;  as  in  the  West  itself  it  has  adjourned,  in  the  name 
.  •  contemptible  interests,  the  thorough  investigation  of  all 
■ghcr  social  and  moral  questions.     But  this  course  of  events 

I***  not  change,  though  it  enhance,  the  arduousness  of  our 
^  Neither  our  own  weakness,  nor  the  strength  of  the 
apposing  forces,  should  divert  us  from  that  which  seems  to 
toe  our  duty  and  our  policy — the  insisting  directly  on  our 


Religion  in  its  fullest  proportions  as  the  one  remedy  for  the 
evils  under  which  all  are  suffering.  To  that  we  must  come 
at  last,  and  all  half-measures  do  but  strengthen  our  opponents. 
In  practical  politics  opportunism,  as  it  is  called,  may  have  its 
time — even  in  urging  our  Religion  we  may  allow  for  it  in  a 
very  limited  degree — but  in  reference  to  the  general  course  to 
be  pursued  what  is  indicated  by  the  term  is  not  for  us.  The 
world  urgently  demands  a  synthesis,  an  universal  conception 
which  may  serve  to  co-ordinate  all  the  partial  ones,  an  unity 
in  which  all  differences,  national  or  religious,  may  be  con- 
ceived as  gradually  sinking.  Leaving  the  somewhat  narrow 
issue  raised  by  this  -unhappy  Turkish  imbroglio,  what  can 
free  us  from  all  the  foolish  and  pernicious  antagonism  in  which 
al!  our  traditional  reasonings  and  language  tend  to  place  the 
European  and  the  Asiatic,  what  can  prevent  our  reaping  the 
consequences  of  that  antagonism,  but  the  comprehension  of 
both  alike,  and  the  suppression  of  their  supposed  ineradicable 
differences  in  the  unity  of  Humanity— her  unity  in  the  past 
— are  not  we  Asiatic  by  origin  ? — her  unity  in  the  future,  such 
unity  to  be  the  result  of  our  communication  to  the  kindred 
races  from  whom  we  separated,  and  through  them  to  more 
distant  branches,  of  the  products  of  our  advance. 

The  successors  of  St.  Peter  speak  to  Rome  and  to  the 
world,  urbi  ct  orbi.  The  successors  of  Auguste  Comte  speak 
(the  change  is  only  in  appearance  slight)  to  the  West  and  to 
the  world — occidentt  cl  orbi.  And  as  the  Popes  have  ever 
found  their  greatest  difficulty  nearest  home,  in  their  first 
and  closest  audience,  so,  unquestionably,  with  us,  the  really 
arduous  part  of  our  task  is  in  relation  to  the  more  limited 
of  the  two  great  terms — the  West.  Its  conversion  to  the 
Religion  of  Humanity  would  guarantee,  and  that  speedily,  a 
similar  result  over  the  habitable  globe.  But  the  Western 
world  lies  in  extreme  political  disunion,  in  social  disunion, 
in  religious  disunion,  and  to  the  general  observer,  in  hope- 
less disunion  under  all  three  aspects.  Evidently  the  last  of 
the  three  is  the  most  capital.  If  removed,  we  have  a  pledge 
of  the  removal  of  the  others  ;  so  long  as  it  exists,  the 
removal  of  the  others  would  at  the  most  be  but  an  unsatis- 
factory palliative.  Nay  more,  h  would  be  undesirable, 
beyond   a   certain   easily-reached   limit.     Unmodified    by  a 
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I  religious  change,  the  united  West  would  be  most  likely  to 
exert  a  most  oppressive  influence  on  all  the  weaker  nations. 
The  unsatisfactoriness  is  seen  by  all  religious  minds,  and 
hence  the  revival  which  may  be  traced,  both  of  interest  in 
»H  religious  questions  and  of  activity  in  the  professors  of  the 
received  doctrines.  Hence,  above  all,  the  revival  to  which 
I  have  often  alluded  of  the  Roman  Catholic  energy.  Nor  is 
Acre  the  slightest  probability  that  such  a  reanimation  of  the 
older  creeds,  which  seemed  well  nigh  extinct,  will  pass  away, 
till  the  want  which  has  led  to  it  be  fully  satisfied.  All  other 
hopes  have  either  been  tried  and  found  wanting,  or  if  there 
costs  one  which  has  escaped  notice,  it  will  be  tried  and  found 
wanting.  Revolution  in  the  political,  revolution  in  the  social 
*orld,  neither  can  give  us  what  we  ask  for — what  all  are 
teking  for ;  the  last,  if  relied  on,  will  leave  us  as  the  first  is 
tcknowledged  to  have  left  us,  unsatisfied  and  enfeebled  by 
the  disappointment  of  our  expectations  when  proved  to  be 
illusions.  Such  experience  as  we  have  had  of  it,  not,  it  is 
tme,  on  so  large  a  scale  as  of  the  former,  and  therefore,  un- 
fortunately, not  so  accepted  as  conclusive,  tends  to  show 
that,  under  whatever  speciousness  of  promise,  this  is  the 
ultimate  certainty. 

All  our  own  doctrines,  all  the  action  of  our  worthiest 
opponents,  combine  to  enforce  on  us  the  wisdom  of  centring 
our  energies  on  the  propagation  of  our  Religion,  making 
ttwything  else  subordinate  and  secondary.  Not  the  political 
pvemment  of  the  world,  but  its  religious  direction — such  is 
fccessarily  our  aim  if  we  would  escape  the  imminent  evil  of  a 
Jtog  adjournment  of  our  triumph,  inevitable  as  that  triumph 
*in  the  course  of  ages.  If  we  cannot  replace  the  Catholicism 
of  the  Middle  Ages,  we  must  make  up  our  minds  to  succumb 
to  it;  it  must  for  a  time  regain  in  large  measure  its  former 
bold. 

In  this  respect,  the  second  of  the  two  questions  of  imme- 
diate practical  urgency,  which  I  mentioned  in  the  earlier 
Port  of  my  remarks,  is  full  of  instruction  for  us — I  mean  the 
Present  condition  of  France,  a  condition  in  advance,  it  is 
tnie,  but  still  typical,  of  that  which  is  to  be  traced  elsewhere 
throughout  the  West,  even  in  the  United  States,  where  on 
W  thoughts  we  should  least  have  looked  for  it. 
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It  is  Roman  Catholicism  which  constitutes  the  sum  and 
substance  of  the  difficulties  of  France — Catholicism  in  pre- 
sence of  strong  dislike,  of  strong  resistance,  but  not  in 
presence  of  a  substitute  to  take  its  place.  And  with  the 
necessary  changes  the  problem  will  be  essentially  the  same 
for  our  own  and  other  Protestant  countries — only  in  France 
the  evil  is  in  the  acute  state — affects  every  movement  in 
politics  and  government.  Elsewhere,  as  a  rule,  it  is  more 
remote,  and,  therefore,  is  considered  out  of  the  sphere  of 
observation.  But  recognising,  as  we  here  do,  the  intimate 
solidarity  of  the  different  constituents  of  the  West,  the  line 
of  conduct  to  be  adopted  is  the  same  for  all ;  at  any  rate  the 
action  of  the  disciples  of  the  Religion  of  Humanity  ought  to 
be  the  same  in  all — as  the  principles  on  which  we  judge  are 
the  same.  So  long  as  the  above  description  of  the  position 
of  the  Papal  organisation  is  the  true  one,  so  long  as  it  is  met 
with  negations,  or  by  a  resistance  which  in  the  main  bears 
on  the  political  or  social  evils  of  our  time — so  long  will  it 
continue  to  grow,  and  that  partly,  if  not  mainly  fit  can  be 
shown)  as  a  direct  consequence  of  this  particular  character 
of  the  resistance.  For  now,  as  during  the  whole  period  of 
Rome's  decline,  one  strong  support  of  her  power  is  found  in 
the  selfish  interests  bound  up  with  the  old  political  and  social 
order,  and  whilst  the  resistance  to  her  wears  principally  the 
form  of  the  assertion  of  the  new,  within  the  same  limits,  all 
those  interests,  be  the  convictions  of  their  representatives 
what  they  may,  rally  to  her  assistance.  Whereas  by  trans- 
porting our  resistance  to  the  ground  of  religion,  we  do  not,  it 
is  true,  in  any  way  disarm  our  real  antagonist,  but  we  pre- 
sent ourselves  as  her  rivals  in  the  protection,  in  principle,  of 
the  interests  which  before  fancied  themselves  endangered. 
We  raise  no  other  real  opposition  but  that  which  we  cannot 
avoid,  the  irreconcilable  opposition  of  a  different  creed,  which 
can  only  cease  with  the  gradual  extinction  of  that  creed.  The 
issue  is  simplified  and  rendered  distinct. 

By   this   course   we   manifest   to    all   what    is   our   real 

aspiration,  what  it  is  we  offer.     And  it  is  not  easy  to  get  men 

this.     It  is  but  the  few  who  recognise  that  what  faces 

them  is  not  a  philosophical  system,  with  certain  undefined 

soc'al  bearings,  but  a  new  Religion  and  a  Church,  with  all  the 
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attributes  connoted  by  the  term.  Numbers,  of  course,  do  not 
wish  to  see  this,  and  lose  no  opportunity  of  throwing  scorn 
on  it  in  order  to  divert  attention  from  it,  for  they  recoil 
instinctively  irom  its  effects.  But  there  are  others  who  are 
in  search  of  something  of  the  kind,  because  their  earlier 
belief  has  become  dead.  They  are  kept  from  examining  our 
offer  by  misconception  or  by  simple  ignorance,  the  not 
knowing,  I  mean,  that  we  have  anything  which  could  pos- 
sibly meet  their  wants,  give  them  an  object  of  worship, 
provide  them  with  a  system  of  life.  They  are  looking  for 
light,  not  mere  intellectual  light,  though  not  averse  to  that, 
but  the  higher  light  of  a  great  religious  idea,  which  shall 
infuse  into  all  their  existence  the  unity  and  the  beauty  which 
at  present  they  feel  denied  to  them.  And,  few  as  we  are, 
there  are  yet  enough  of  us,  if  we  all  felt  the  same  and  acted 
in  complete  unison,  to  draw  these  strugglers  after  light  to 
that  which  we  ourselves  enjoy,  but  which,  if  we  do  not  avoid 
the  misdirection  of  our  efforts,  we  are  but  too  likely  to  enjoy 
alone. 

It  is  our  bounden  duty  to  see  that  this  happen  not,  that 
to  the  utmost  of  our  power  our  light  shine  forth,  our 
practical  object  become  known,  the  existence  of  the  Church 
of  Humanity  become  an  admitted  fact — a  church  ready  to 
welcome  all  comers,  to  give  rest  and  support  to  all  who  are 
in  need  of  it,  as  also  to  find  scope  for  the  unresting  intellect 
and  the  vigorous  activity.  The  bruised  reed  must  we  not 
break,  the  smoking  flax  must  we  not  quench — not  the  strong 
only  and  the  unsullied,  but  the  weak,  the  suffering,  the  fallen, 
the  weary  and  the  heavy  laden — must  find  rest  to  their  souls. 
Watch  the  Church  of  Kome  when  she  passed  from  her  period 
of  preparation  and  entered  that  of  government.  See  how 
she  dealt  with  the  rough  and  impure  elements  which  the 
new  nations  converted  to  her  sway  offered  her. 

We  are  bound  to  confront  the  organisations  of  the  past 
with  an  organisation,  under  penalty  of  failure  in  all  our 
objects,  and  it  can  only  confront  them  hopefully  by  offering 
more  than  they  did,  on  a  surer  foundation.  Such  organi- 
sation must  necessarily  be  religious,  for  religion  is  the  only 
permanent  bond. 

I  hold  it  for  certain  that  if  this  conviction  were  paramount 
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with  all  our  members,  wheresoever  found,  our  progress  would 
be  comparatively  rapid.  By  paramount,  I  understand,  that 
it  were  expressed  in  all  their  actions  and  language.  Our 
religion  is,  we  know,  we  feel  it  is,  the  birth  of  time.  Every- 
thing that  is  which  lies  deepest  in  human  nature  and  human 
society  sets  in  its  favour.  If  unduly  delayed  in  its  course,  it 
must  be  by  the  shortcomings  of  its  advocates  and  disciples. 
I  have  said  enough  to  indicate  where  I  think  the  danger  lies 
of  our  coming  short,  in  our  deficient  concentration  on  the 
religious  as  opposed  to  the  social  and  political  aspects  of  our 
cause. 

It  was  remarked  to  me  the  other  day,  as  I  think  with 
truth,  that  it  is  probable  that  Auguste  Comte,  living  and 
thinking  and  writing  in  the  presence  of  Humanity,  of  the 
being  whom  he  had  revealed,  realised  her  existence  in  a 
degree  which  we  have  not  yet  reached,  and  drew  from  her 
an  inspiration  which  we  find  it  difficult  to  appreciate.  For 
we  have  not  penetrated  so  far  into  her  sanctuary,  drunk  so 
deeply  of  the  wisdom  which  such  consciousness  of  her  pre- 
sence could  give  us.  But  it  should  be  our  wish  to  do  so  more 
and  more ;  to  bring  home  to  our  thoughts  and  hearts  the 
majestic  unity  which  would  illumine  both  to  an  extent  of 
which  our  former  religious  conceptions,  profound  and  sincere 
as  they  may  have  been,  can  be  but  the  faint  anticipation. 
True  human  wisdom  would  surpass  in  beauty  no  less  than 
in  reality  the  beatific  vision  of  the  saints  of  old. 

Men  have  said  and  written  high  and  beautiful  things  of 
the  objects  of  their  adoration,  and  the  expression  of  them  is 
the  possession  of  man  for  ever.  But  those  objects  we  see  to 
have  been  their  own  creation,  the  projection  of  themselves, 
though  they  gave  them  an  existence  external  to  themselves. 
If  we  accept  as  the  only  real  object  of  human  adoration,  out- 
side man,  the  Humanity  by  virtue  of  which  he  exists,  the 
whole  of  which  he  is  a  part,  we  shall  be  led  to  see,  that  sup- 
pressing what  is  purely  chimerical,  and  here  and  there  some 
anti-social  accretions  or  developments,  whatever  there  has 
been  in  the  past  of  beautiful  expression,  consecrated  to  the 
service  of  the  provisional  guides  of  men,  may  be  with  the 
fullest  right  applied,  is,  properly  speaking,  applicable  only  to 
Humanity.     This  will  be  more  felt  as  we  grow  older  in  her 
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service,  and  as  her  kingdom  more  visibly  sets  aside  all  others. 
But  for  our  own  growth  we  may  act  on  it  at  present,  and 
iccustom   ourselves    to   kindle    our   languid    devotions   by 
iwakening  in  ourselves  with  regard  to  her  the  associations 
vhich  attach  to  the  most  sublime  utterances  of  our  former 
rreed.    A  certain  prudence  may  at  first  be  necessary — in  the 
free  spontaneity  of  our  private  worship  we  shall  each  of  us  be 
able  to  listen  to  the  voice  of  such  prudence — but  we  may  pro- 
ceed with  considerable  boldness  in  the  direction  indicated, 
and  its  amount  may  be  a  test  of  our  general  advance  in  our 
new  religious  life.     We  should  probably  begin  by  finding  the 
new  adaptation  incongruous  and  unwarranted,  so  strongly 
are  we  yet  in  the  grasp  of  our  past ;  but  this  feeling  would 
before  long  wear  off,  and  we  should  have  become  possessed 
of  a  fresh  and  valuable  aid  to  our  faith. 
[        I  specify  this  general  remark  by  a  reference  to  our  treat- 
ment of  the  '  Imitation  of  Christ,'  from  which  I  am  in  the 
habit  of  reading  passages  here.    The  experience  of  those  who 
osc  it  will,  I  know,  in  some  cases  bear  me  out  as  to  the 
gradual  disappearance  of  the  difficulty  they  at  first  felt  in  the 
conversion  of  this  theological  manual  into  a  work  for  the  uses 
of  Positivist  or  human  devotion. 

The  full  completeness  of  its  synthetic  conception  under  the 
torn  admissible  for  its  writer  we  surely  may  adapt  to  our- 
selves under  the  new  and  more  perfect  synthesis  which  we 
J&ve  received.  The  entire  self-devotion,  the  losing  oneself 
to  the  object  of  adoration,  the  single-minded  consecration  to 
|hc  service  chosen — all  these  we  may  aim  at  and  transfuse 
into  our  being  from  the  pages  of  the  great  mystical  writer  of 
"te  fifteenth  century,  finding  aid  in  the  wider  character  of  the 
Jttvice,  the  nobler  object  of  our  worship,  the  more  rational 
justification  for  self-devotion.  And  no  difficulty  meets  us 
toch  as  met  him,  and  is  the  source  of  such  narrowness,  such 
occasional  taint  of  selfishness  as  there  may  be.  We  have  no 
fcll  to  stand  apart  from  others,  to  isolate  ourselves  from  the 
*wld.  There  is  an  element  of  truth  doubtless  even  in  this 
prt  of  his  work,  and  one  which  it  were  wise  to  seek  for  and 
**  neglect;  but,  in  general,  we  are  not  bound  down  as  he 
**s  by  his  distinct  profession  and  his  ordinary  Christian 
principles  to  the  language  of  solitary  devotion,  to  the  exclusion 
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of  all  ordinary  human  subjects  from  his  communion  with  his 
God.  And  the  effort  and  strain  which  must  always  attach  to 
the  communion  of  the  creature  with  his  creator,  of  man  with 
God,  from  the  disparity  which  man  must  recognise  when  he 
assigns  that  God  an  objective  existence,  these  cease  for  us. 
We  are  one  with  the  power  we  serve  ;  we  are  in  communion 
as  men  with  Humanity;  we  have  only  to  draw  out  the  simple 
natural  consequences  of  the  relation  which  cannot  but  exist. 
With  these  differences  all  in  our  favour,  no  height  or  depth 
of  fervour  in  the  work  need  ultimately  be  alien  to  us,  when 
by  daily  use  we  familiarise  ourselves  with  it ;  when  we  can 
raise  it  from  a  personal  into  a  purer  social  atmosphere;  sub- 
stitute the  collective  for  the  individual  object ;  and  see,  more 
than  was  given  a  Kempis  to  see,  the  possibility  for  man  of 
attaining  that  which  he  so  fervently  aspired  to— the  identifi- 
cation of  the  worshipper  with  the  worshipped.  So  used,  his 
feelings  strengthen  our  own. 

I  question  not  that  in  due  time  our  religious  experience 
will  find  its  own  appropriate  expression,  one  which  will  need 
no  conversion  or  adaptation,  but  which  shall  directly  meet 
the  wants  of  the  servants  of  Humanity.  But  we  may  grant 
this,  and  yet  believe  that  at  no  time  will  men  cease  to  draw 
benefits  and  support  from  a  recurrence  to  the  greater  works 
of  their  predecessors— to  such  works,  as  from  their  intrinsic 
greatness,  maybe  accepted  as  adequate  representatives  of  the 
mass  which  it  is  necessary  to  put  aside.  All  in  our  religion 
ensures  this — above  all,  its  ever-growing  submission  to  the 
past :  its  increasing  commemoration  of  the  illustrious  dead  ; 
its  highest  moral  qualification  as  the  religion  of  human 
sympathy. 

What  1  have  said  of  the  '  Imitation '  has  been  princi- 
pally said  to  show  how  completely  we  can  look  on  the  past 
as  our  own,  even  when  a  first  impression  seems  to  point  to 
the  widest  divergence.  If  it  have  the  further  object  of  lead- 
ing any  to  an  increased  use,  a  more  daily  meditation  of  that 
work,  so  urged  by  our  Master — in  perfect  agreement  with 
the  religious- minded  of  all  Christian  communions — such 
object  is  not  foreign  to  my  present  purpose.  All  the  means 
available  for  increasing  the  power  of  our  religious  life  are 
connected  with   the  one   point  on  which   I  have   wished  to 
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M  insist,  the  desirability  of  concentrating  ourselves  on  the 
W  religious  aspect  of  our  cause  in  all  its  comprehensiveness, 
■  whilst,  so  far  as  I  could,  I  have  wished  to  justify  the  claims 
'  of  our  Religion  to  such  concentration  by  showing  how  on 
^very  side  it  meets  the  wants  and  absorbs  the  achievements 
of  the  race.  Such,  however  imperfectly  expressed,  have 
mthe  ideas  uppermost  with  me.  I  would  use  this  Festival 
Humanity  to  quicken  our  sense  of  her  power,  to  awaken 
^fce  longing  for  her  triumph,  to  strengthen  the  conviction 
^fcat  in  that  triumph  is  the  only  hope  of  our  race — the  only 
Consummation  of  its  past  labours.  I  would  use  it  also  to 
*low,  so  far  as  I  may,  the  yet  militant  members  of  her 
Church,  those  who  can  only  lift  up  their  eyes  to  the  hills, 
'Wfcose  whose  cry  must  ever  be  as  yet,  '  How  long  ?  '  what 
*l»e  offers  in  this  time  of  expectation,  when  we  wait  for  the 
^Manifestation. 

For  the  time,  I  said,  is  one  of  sadness  or  even  of  gloom 
^tfhen  we  look  to  the  great  disorder  of  human  relations  con- 
sequent on  the  absence  of  all  true  intellectual  order,  of  all 
ttligious  discipline ;  and  it  wears  too  much  of  the  same 
character  if  we  turn  to  our  own  more  narrow  sphere — the 
circle  of  our  own  personal  relations.  Sickness,  sorrow,  and 
death  have  been  and  are  still  busy  amongst  us,  and  the  new 
year  opens  for  many  anxiously,  for  some  even  more  than 
anxiously.  The  premature  breaking  of  our  early  ties,  the 
critical  case  in  which  we  all  stand,  are,  undoubtedly  in  large 
measure,  traceable  to  the  pervading  social  and  religious  dis- 
organisation, in  many  cases  most  sensibly  so — in  some  the 
connection  is  less  evident.  It  is  no  dream  to  look  forward 
to  the  large  diminution  of  these  evils  which  will  accompany 
the  establishment  of  a  more  coherent  society.  But,  in  the 
meantime,  we  have  to  bear  them  as  those  who  have  gone 
before  us  have  borne  them,  as  those  in  the  midst  of  whom 
we  live  have  to  bear  them,  as  in  a  degree  the  inevitable 
destiny  of  human  existence,  to  be  met  with  resignation. 
But  whilst  we  accept,  in  common  with  all,  this  as  our 
duty,  we  as  much  as  any  can  look  to  our  Religion  for  con- 
solation and  support.  It  gives  us  strength  by  the  mere 
pitting  aside  of  vague  hopes  and  uncertain  judgments,  and 
bringing  us  to  the  firm  ground  of  our  purely  human  con- 
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ditions.  By  so  doing  it  gives  additional  force  to  the  sense  of 
complete  community  of  lot  with  all  that  we  see  around  us, 
and  prevents  any  desire  for  exemption  for  ourselves.  Even 
in  death  we  would  be  gathered  to  our  forefathers,  of  all 
ages  and  countries,  leaving  our  work  in  life  to  aid  those  who 
follow  us,  so  far  as  it  has  been  good. 

In  the  other  trials  of  life,  the  benefits  of  our  religion 
are  not  confined  to  the  sense  of  large  human  communion, 
nor  to  the  resignation  which  it  enforces  and  ennobles.  It 
should  strengthen  us  by  the  power  it  gives  us  of  under- 
standing our  condition,  as  it  brings  the  whole  existence  of 
man  into  the  field  of  our  vision,  and  explains  how  far  certain 
evils  are  necessary — how  far  they  may  be  lessened  by  man's 
exertions.  The  clearness  of  insight  which  it  should  confer 
is  a  precious  gift,  if  viewed  only  in  its  highest  sphere  as 
enabling  us  to  attain  a  true  and  yet  lenient  construction  of 
our  fellow  men— a  just,  if  humble,  estimate  of  ourselves. 
And,  socially,  in  the  strength  of  this  intellectual  insight  we 
may  be  truly  said  to  know  in  whom  we  have  trusted — we  can 
feel  assured  that  if  man  disquieteth  himself  Humanity  guides 
him — that  she  has  passed_  through  darker  hours  and  will 
doubtless  pass  our  present  convulsions  in  safety. 

Again,  the  Religion  of  Humanity  strengthens  us  by  the 
scope  it  gives  for  all  our  energy,  showing  us  where  it  would 
be  directed  aright — where  it  would  be  wasted.  As  in  its  light 
we  see  the  past  unrolled  before  us  and  the  future  coming 
into  view,  we  learn  what  has  been  done — what  remains  to  do. 
What  we  bring  may  be  but  little,  but  it  is  a  loss  to  the  power 
we  serve  if  we  bring  it  not.  No  rightly-directed  effort  can  be 
wasted  ;  there  is  room  for  all.  We  may  feel  our  own  weak- 
ness, never  that  we  have  any  superfluous  strength.  As  the 
capabilities  of  our  position  rise  before  us,  the,  relatively 
speaking,  boundless  changes  which  may  better  the  condition 
of  mankind,  a  generation  or  an  individual  annulled  or  per- 
verted becomes  a  ground  for  real  regret.  Thus  consecrated 
to  the  service  of  the  race,  our  humblest  activity  is  dignified 
in  our  eyes,  and  the  heavy  pressure  of  the  evils  around  us 
lightened  by  our  struggle  to  lessen  them,  not  for  ourselves,  it 
may  be,  but  in  some  degree  for  our  successors. 

Lastly,   and   above   all,    in    the    moral   region,   we   gain 
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strength  from  our  Religion  by  its  constant  appeal  to  our  nobler 
instincts,  an  appeal  too  as  exclusive  as  it  is  constant,  by 
virtue  of  the  limits  within  which  it  moves — the  limits  of  this 
world.  I  mean  that,  without  unduly  crushing,  rather  whilst 
using  the  personal  instincts,  it  keeps  them  in  their  place  by 
its  fostering  care  of  the  others,  not  even  allowing  the  personal 
the  stimulus  of  direct  compression.  It  urges  us  to  rise  out 
of  ourselves,  to  seek  salvation,  not  from  the  wrath  to  come, 
but  from  the  ever-present  danger  of  selfishness  ;  not  to 
narrow  the  range  of  our  feelings  to  that  which  touches 
ourselves,  but  in  a  free  and  open  spirit  to  extend  them  in  all 
directions;  to  keep  our  sorrows  to  ourselves,  to  make  others 
partakers  in  our  joy;  to  blunt  the  edge  of  our  own  bitterness 
by  making  it  serve  to  render  us  more  acutely  sympathetic 
with  the  sufferings  of  others.  If  so  strengthened,  we  may 
bend  almost  to  breaking  beneath  our  trials,  but  they  will 
leave  us  raised  and  purified. 

I  have  treated  this  part  of  my  subject  with  little  reference 
to  the  claims  of  the  co-existent  faiths.  In  nothing  do  we  come 
behind  them.  Whereinsoever  any  are  bold,  we  are  bold  also. 
Are  they  Hebrews?  so  are  we — are  they  Israelites?  so  are 
we — are  they  the  seed  of  Abraham  ?  so  are  we — are  they 
ministers  of  Christ  ?  so  are  we — we  speak  as  fools,  we  are 
more.  Those  who  are  learning  slowly  yet  deeply  the  power 
of  the  new  faith  they  have  adopted  will  testify  that,  on  their 
way  hitherto,  it  has  not  failed  them,  and  that  with  each 
advance  their  confidence  growrs  that  it  will  not  fail  them; 
that  through  all  the  obstacles  their  past  or  their  present  may 
throw  in  their  way,  in  spite  of  their  own  weakness  or  varied 
imperfection,  it  offers  them  that  which  they  were  in  search  of, 
unity  in  themselves,  union  with  others,  greater  largeness  of 
understanding  and  of  heart.  And  when  in  the  true  spirit  of 
their  creed,  they  raise  their  eyes  and  travel  round  the  wider 
horizon  it  opens  to  them,  beyond  the  narrow  bounds  of  family 
and  country  and  particular  time,  they  see  how  beyond  all 
others  it  satisfies  their  highest  wishes,  how  it  alone  has  the 
promise  which  others  have  aspired  to  have,  how  it  alone  has 
the  gift  of  universality,  how  it  alone  is  truly  catholic,  for 
whilst  others  claim  as  it  does  the  power  of  bringing  all  man- 
kind into  union  in  some  distant  future,  and  so  of  constituting 
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the  unity,  the  religious  unity  of  the  human  race,  it,  and  it 
alone,  can  fearlessly  and  comprehensively  go  back  upon  the 
past,  and  embrace  it  in  all  its  extent,  without  any  exception, 
thus  doing  what  they  none  of  them  have  as  yet  claimed  to  do, 
thus  justifying  its  higher  pretensions  to  give  union  and  unity 
by  the  actual  giving  of  continuity,  vindicating  to  the  full  by 
its  possession  of  this  eminent  characteristic,  its  exclusive 
title  to  the  name  of  Universal,  its  exclusive  competence  to  be 
the  Religion  of  Humanity,  in  the  widest  acceptation  which 
the  term  can  bear. 

Sermon  Delivered  at  the 

POSITIVIST    SCHOOL,  19  Chapel  Street,  Lamb1*  Conduit  Street,  W.C., 

on  the  Festival  of  Humanity  89  fi  January,  1877J. 
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ANNUAL    ADDRESS* 
On  thi  Festival  of  Humanity,  go  (x  January,  1878). 

To  one  who  looks  at  matters  as  I  do  there  is  but  little 

change  required  in  the  language  and  estimate  I  offered  last 

year  as  to  current  events.     The  older  social  forces,  churches, 

governments,  diplomacy  or  other,  have  not  in  the  interval 

so  acted  as  to  increase   our   confidence    in    their   efficacy. 

Disunion  has  not  made  way  for   union,  disorder  for  order, 

but  rather  the  contrary ;  the  anarchy  has  grown.     Human 

society  is,  we  doubt  not,  underneath  all  the  surface  trouble, 

advancing  towards  a  better,  more  settled  state ;  but,  as  far 

as  appearances   go,    it   is   advancing   through    a    series   of 

calamities,  passing  from  one  shock  to  another,  without  any 

skilful  steering  to  diminish  the  force  of  each  new  collision. 

All  seems  to  justify  our  belief  that  some  new  power  must  be 

evoked  before  any  permanent  satisfactory  settlement  can  be 

reached. 

If  so,  I  need  touch  but  slightly  on  the  two  more  marked 
events  of  the  year,  the  Eastern  War  and  the  struggle  in 
France.  Neither  has  much  promise  in  it,  whatever  the  view 
we  take  of  them  in  relation  to  their  more  immediate  course. 
The  victory  of  Russia,  or  the  successful  resistance  of  Turkey, 
may  be  each  of  them  assumed,  and  the  consequences 
studied  without  in  either  case  our  finding  that  the  modifica- 
tion resulting  therefrom  has,  in  any  sensible  degree, 
destroyed  our  liability  to  future  complications.  The  struggle 
will,  in  all  probability,  have  been  a  waste  of  effort  and 
suffering;  its  issue  not  in  any  sense  contributing  to  solve 

*  The  commemorative  form  given  on   pp.  225,  226,  applies  also  to  this 
•Ore*. 
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any  of  the  deeper-seated  difficulties  which  embarrass  the 
onward  progress  of  Humanity.  The  centre  of  gravity  of 
Europe  may  be  displaced  for  a  time,  that  is,  or  it  may 
continue  essentially  as  at  present ;  but  there  would  be  little 
reason  to  interest  ourselves  in  either  result,  were  it  not  that 
any  real  displacement  will  probably  lead  to  a  repetition  of 
that  which  we  have  seen  under  similar  circumstances  before, 
a  misdirection  of  exertion  in  order  to  remedy  a  mere  outward 
and  political  evil  when  there  is  so  much  that  more  urgently 
demands  our  labour.  On  any  larger  view  of  human 
relations,  the  war,  with  its  probable  results,  allowing  for 
such  compensations  as  always  attend  our  complex  activity, 
seems  to  me  fraught,  whichever  way  it  end,  with  the  gravest 
perils,  as  tending  to  rekindle  \vhen  dormant,  or  excite  to 
great  bitterness,  the  older  animosity  of  the  two  great 
historical  continents,  and  to  awaken,  on  the  part  of  the 
smaller  but  more  immediately  active,  dreams  of  ambition 
which  alike  in  their  success  or  failure  must  involve  enormous 
misery  to  the  inhabitants  of  both. 

And  again,  whichever  way  it  end,  it  must  heighten  the 
distrust  with  which  one  at  least  of  the  Western  Powers  and 
the  great  Power  of  Eastern  Europe  have  been  long  regard- 
ing one  another  in  consequence  of  their  Asiatic  position—* 
distrust  for  which  the  prevalent  ideas  in  both  countries  allow 
no  immediate  remedy.  Between  Russia  dominant  in  Western 
Asia,  or  seeking  predominance,  and  England  convulsively 
grasping  her  Indian  empire,  no  real  confidence  is  possible. 

We  must  be  content  to  share  the  general  uncertainty 
as  to  the  course  of  events  and  the  action  of  our  Government, 
and  we  wait  probably  with  considerable  difference  of  feelings 
and  wishes  for  its  declaration  of  its  policy.  Such  is  the 
state  of  public  opinion  that  we  cannot  have  much  hope. 
Its  division  must  embarrass  any  Government.  And  where  it 
appears  to  be  most  agreed,  it  would  point  to  a  course  of 
action  which  we  all  here,  I  well  believe,  shrink  from--* 
mean  our  taking  part  in  the  present  struggle  only  so » 
as  to  get  some  portion  of  the  plunder.  But  whilst  there » 
yet  a  doubt,  I  may  express  the  hope  that  England,  resolutely 
rejecting  any  such  temptation,  refusing  to  be  guided  by 
what  is  called  her  own  interest  merely,  will  remember  that 
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the  power  she  undoubtedly  possesses  is  a  trust  for  Humanity 
and  more  immediately  for  that  Western  portion  of  it  to 
which  her  past  so  strongly  binds  her;  that  she  will  show 
by  firm  action,  by  war  if  need  be,  and  by  war  even  unsup- 
ported, that  the  system  of  mere  force  which  it  is  again 
sought  to  bind  upon  Europe  will  meet,  as  on  former  occa- 
sions it  has  met,  with  her  determined  resistance.  She  has 
missed  more  than  one  occasion  for  such  resistance  ;  but 
there  seems  no  likelihood  of  occasions  not  recurring.  Nor 
can  I  think  that,  if  with  wisdom  she  availed  herself  of  the 
one  which  is  imminent,  she  would  long  remain  without  aid 
from  other  powers.  But  I  pass  with  relief  from  this  topic  ; 
for  I  feel  that  the  expectation  of  any  noble  action  is  well- 
nigh  futile  ;  that  so  deeply  have  all  the  springs  of  our 
national  morality  been  tainted  by  the  crime-won  empire  to 
which  the  nation  clings,  or  its  governing  classes  at  least, 
that  we  who  advocate  a  policy  independent  of  such  con- 
siderations shall  have  to  wait  till  that  acquisition  has  worked 
its  full  work,  and  in  the  meantime  shall  have  to  watch  in 
shame  and  sorrow  a  conduct  which,  whether  it  take  the 
form  of  action  or  inaction,  will  be  alike  disgraceful. 

We  can  fall  back  with  comfort  on  other  prospects,  and 
on  Uie  conviction  that  the  good  or  evil  of  the  present  time 
cannot  affect  the  ultimate  destinies  of  Humanity ;  that  we, 
least  of  all  men,  need  feel  permanent  discouragement  amid 
the  gloom  which  prevails — least  of  all  men  need  exaggerate 
the  amount  or  the  tendencies  of  the  embarrassments  in 
which  all  are  involved.  By  the  operation  of  sure  laws  we 
are  moving  towards  their  clearance.  So  that  we  do  all  in 
our  power  to  aid  in  this  process  and  to  avoid  all  avoidable 
waste,  we  may  be  content  to  look  in  faith  for  the  effectual 
result  of  such  operation. 

The  long  struggle  in  France  cannot  but  have  deeply- 
interested  all  our  body;  and,  speaking  generally,  we  have 
been  agreed  in  our  judgment  of  it,  and  in  the  wish  that  it 
should  end,  as  it  has  done  as  yet,  in  the  triumph  of  the 
Republic,  and  in  an  escape,  if  only  for  a  time,  from  all 
violence.  For  time  unquestionably  works  more  in  favour  of 
the  Republic  than  of  either  of  its  political  competitors,  and 
to  gain  time  is  therefore  an  object.  Still  is  it  possible  to 
x  2 
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look  on  the  present  settlement  as  anything  but  a  lull  in  the 
real  conflict,  as  any  permanent  conclusion  of  the  many  diffi- 
culties which  beset  France  ?  It  does  not  touch  the  one 
capital  obstacle  to  all  permanence,  the  religious  division  of 
the  nation  ;  and  till  that  is  effectually  met,  all  else  must 
remain  uncertain.  And  herein  would  seem  to  lie  the  danger 
as  regards  this  point,  that  whilst  one  of  the  two  great  parties 
sees  this  clearly,  and  is  bending  all  its  efforts  with  most 
logical  consistency  to  strengthen  itself  as  a  religious  organisa- 
tion, its  opponent  has  no  clear  conception  of  the  true  issue, 
and  therefore  none  of  the  method  to  be  pursued.  It  fights 
at  a  disadvantage,  for  it  is  hampered  by  its  large  concessions 
in  principle  to  its  antagonists,  and  turns  with  contempt,  if 
they  come  within  its  ken,  from  the  doctrines  which  might 
secure  its  victory. 

Nor  again,  under  the  more  superficial,  more  strictly  poli- 
tical aspect  can  we  here,  as  far  as  I  can  see,  feel  anything 
beyond  the  most  moderate  satisfaction  in  the  present  state, 
viz.,  the  accession  to  power  of  a  conservative  government 
resting  on  the  republican  majority,  in  and  outside  of  a  parlia- 
ment. All  our  convictions  are  alien  to  any  confidence  in  the 
basis  on  which  it  is  raised,  the  universal  suffrage  which  is 
made  the  keystone  of  the  political  edifice — the  appeal  to 
number  as  the  ultimate  tribunal.  The  triumph  of  democracy 
brings  us  but  little  comfort,  if  for  a  time  we  acquiesce  in  it  as 
the  lesser  evil.  And  the  language  of  its  leaders  does  not 
strengthen  our  hope.  Scarcely  a  glimpse  of  anything  that 
we  are  accustomed  to  look  on  as  the  true  policy  does  it  afford 
us;— a  Church  bound  to  the  State, — an  education  controlled 
by  the  State,  through  its  decrepit  organ  the  University, — is 
there  any  reason  to  think  that  such  ideas  will  be  more  fruitful 
of  good  result  in  the  future  than  they  have  been  in  the  past  ? 

Add  to  such  considerations  the  social  difficulty,  the  fresh 
adjustriient  of  all  social  relations  which  the  newer  order  is 
inevitably  furthering,  and  estimate  the  resistance  which  such 
a  change  must  call  out  when  the  forces  set  in  motion  are  only 
the  old,  well-sttWed,  if  not  over-strained,  forces  of  democracy 
and  aristocracy  a  whilst  whatever  there  is  of  higher  influence 
y  mainly  on  the  side  of  the  latter,  an  element 
f  passion,  not  o\  calm,  and  we  shall  have  ample  grounds  for 
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I     our  opinion  that  France  is  yet  far  distant  from  its  goal,  is 
labouring  through  the  storm  with  no  competent  pilot. 

On  one  side,  however,  there  is  something  to  cheer  us.  All 
alike  feel,  so  far  as  I  see,  that  in  the  admirable  bearing  and 
self-restraint  evinced  by  the  mass  of  the  French  nation  under 
the  recent  trial  of  its  patience  there  lies  a  strong  security  for 
its  future  right  direction ;  that  all  might  be  well,  could  such 
a  population  find  leaders  worthy  of  its  confidence,  true  inter- 
preters of  its  wants  and  aspirations.  We  ask  ourselves  with 
anxiety,  Are  there  any  such  ? 

In  this,  as  in  all  the  rest,  the  problem,  I  feel  sure,  is 

entirely  common  to  the  Western  world,  and   its   being   so 

intensifies  the  interest  with  which  we  watch  the  course  of 

events  in  France,  and  study  her  evils  and  their  remedies, 

whether  the  remedies  practically  offered  or  the  truer  ones 

which  we  may  think  might  be  offered.     To  us  the  cardinal 

inquiry  seems  to  be,  what  will  be  the  measure  of  liberty  of 

expression  which  the  government  now  in  power  will  think  it 

wise,  or  itself  strong  enough,  to  concede  ?  will  it  feel  itself 

strong  enough  to  allow  anything  like  an  open  discussion  on 

tqual  terms  of  all  the  difficulties  which  are  awaiting  such 

treatment,  and  which  can  finally  be  removed  only  by  such 

treatment  ?  will  it  allow  liberty  of  teaching  to  the  adherents 

of  all  faiths  ?  will  it,  lastly,  modify  with  a  gradual  discretion 

the  oppressive  restrictions  which  now  exist  on  the  power  of 

meeting  and  free  speaking,  so  as  to  leave  fair  room  for  the 

influence  of  those  powerful  agencies  ? 

If  we  turn  from  foreign  policy,  from  the  events  which 
more  immediately  concern   other  nations   though  with  the 
closest  bearing  on  our  own,  and  scrutinise  the  prospect  at 
home,  in  the  double  sense  in  which  such  a  term  is  applicable*, 
to  our  action  on  others  in  the  first  place,  to  our  own  mc^re 
strictly  domestic  action  in  the  second,  there  are  many  points 
of  interest,  but  which  must  not  detain  me  long.    Our  relations 
with  China  are  still  unsettled.     I  believe  that,  for  the  second 
time,  the  English  Government  is  submitting  to  the  practical 
ratification  of  the  commercial  classes  the  treaty  whiich  its 
4uly  authorised  representatives  had  concluded  with  (China — 
i       *  treaty,  like  all  others  we  have  extorted,  by  no  mean*  sinning 
°n  the  side  of  just  dealing  towards  that  countri  and  its 
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government.  We  know  enough  of  the  spirit  which  has 
animated  our  merchants  throughout  our  disputes  to  be  aware 
that  nothing  but  their  own  immediate  interest,  as  they  view 
it,  will  guide  their  decision :  the  welfare  of  the  nation  with 
which  they  have  to  deal  will  in  no  way  affect  them.  And  we 
have  reason  therefore  to  look  with  anxiety  on  the  future— 
to  expect  a  renewal  of  the  unjust,  oppressive,  interference 
which  has  been  the  rule  of  our  oonduct  hitherto.  There  is 
more  of  resistance  to  such  interference  in  the  feeling  of  the 
non-commercial  public  than  there  has  been  ;  but  commerce 
is  strong ;  and  we  have  seen  the  weakness  of  our  govern- 
ment in  a  former  case,  and  may  well  fear  to  see  it  again. 

Whilst  on  this  subject  I  may  mention  that  our  address" 
to  the  Chinese  ambassador,  drawn  up  in  the  early  part  of  last 
year,  could  not,  I  was  informed  by  his  secretary,  be  officially 
received,  for  diplomatic  reasons  ;  but  unofficially,  his  concur- 
rence in  most  of  it,  and  his  satisfaction  in  it,  as  an  additional 
proof  of  a  friendly  spirit  towards  his  government,  with  some 
reasons  for  partial  dissent,  were  communicated  to  me;  so 
that  it  was  evident  that  the  memorial  had  received  a  full 
consideration.  I  shall  print  it  with  this  discourse,  as  it  was 
never  meant  to  be  otherwise  than  public,  and  it  is  in  their 
publicity  that  lies  the  value  of  such  documents.  The  most 
interesting  observation  of  the  ambassador's  was  his  admission 
that,  in  his  judgment,  all  had  not  been  done  that  should 
have  been  done  by  the  Imperial  court  to  check  the  home 
growth  of  opium,  and  that  the  opposition  here  in  England 
to  its  importation  deserved  to  have  its  hands  strengthened  by 
a  more  vigorous  action  in  China. 

As  in  China,  so  in  Japan,  we  still  enforce  treaty  provisions 
which  were  dictated  by  our  own  commercial  interest,  in  utter 
disregard  of  the  fair  claims  of  those  on  whom  we  enforce 
them.  We  still  claim  rights  which  we  should  never  concede 
to  others.  They  constitute  a  permanent  strain  upon  all 
peaceful  relations  :  a  permanent  source  of  irritation  where 
a  friendly  spirit  might,  it  is  clear,  be  evoked  by  a  different 
course.  But  turn  where  we  will  when  we  are  dealing  with 
this  (ir.der  of  questions,  it  is  essentially  the  same  tiling  we 
see,  the  .assertion  of  an  inherent  superiority  of  the  European, 
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more  strictly  of  the  English  race,  which  qualifies  it,  in  its 
own  eyes,  for  trampling  on  all  others  where  it  is  strong 
toough  to  trample  on  others.     The  distant  prospect  is  held 
°ut,  that  if  they  will  not  resist  or  rebel, — this  last  is  the  formula 
for  all  independent  tribes  which  are  averse  to  submission  to 
our  rule — we  shall  give  them  what  we  consider  good  govern- 
ment, which  too  often  means  the  protection  of  men  of  our 
own  colour  in  their  extorting  from  others  all  the  services 
human  beings  can  render  to  them  in  their  blind  pursuit  of 
health.     What   wonder  that  with   conduct   based  on  such 
Assumptions  we  are  in  constant  trouble  in  all  quarters  of  the 
Iflobe  ?   The  latest  is  this  Cape  disturbance,  in  settling  which 
*  see  that  all  the  approved  methods  of  imperial  extension, 
*U  the  well-known  pretexts,  are  being  put  forward  in  a  way 
Calculated  to  excite  all  our  suspicions  as  to  the  justice  of  our 
Cause.   We  may  ask,  Where  is  it  all  to  end  ?   Coveting  Egypt 
At  one  extreme,  spreading  our  rule  by  high-handed  annexa- 
tions of  one  province  after  another  at  the  other,   are   we 
launching  on  a  new  career — the  career  of  African  conquest  so 
kindly  suggested  by  a  Belgian  publicist,  who  holds  it  out  to 
Qs  as  a  compensation  for  our  Indian  acquisitions,  which,  I 
think  rightly,  he  considers  as  ultimately  untenable.     It  is  a 
pleasure  to  notice  that  outside  of  us  there  are  signs  of  a 
fecoil  from  this  spirit  of  aggression,  and  that  men  who  have 
*  position  which  ensures  attention  have  of  late  raised  their 
voices  against  it.     It  is  of  little  consequence  whether  their 
precise  reasons  agree  or  disagree  with  those  we  allege ;  their 
agreement  with  our  conclusions  is  all  that  I  am  concerned 
with,  and  it  is  often  the  more  useful  by  virtue  of  its  amount 
°f  dissent. 

Statesmen  are  hampered  by  their  past,  and  by  the  con- 
sideration of  the  public  which  they  address.  We,  to  whom 
the  voice  of  the  public  is  of  very  little  moment,  may  use  and 
**lue  their  aid,  but  for  ourselves  we  must  hold  another 
language.  Never  should  we  hesitate  to  condemn  as  essentially 
of  a  low  order  that  which  is  called  an  imperial  policy,  the  false 
glitter  of  which  dazzles  and  misleads  most  of  our  contempo- 
raries. It  is  out  of  date  historically ;  for  conquest  loses  all  justi- 
fication when  there  is  no  danger  to  those  who  undertake  it,  and 
no  prospect  of  any  real  amalgamation  between  them  and  the 
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conquered.  It  is  unjustifiable  morally;  for  it  is  undertaken 
solely  in  our  own  interests,  and  for  our  own  glorification,  in 
contempt  of  ail  the  just  claims  of  others  to  their  independence 
and  the  wholesome  growth  contingent  on  such  independence. 
And  more,  it  is  unjustifiable  morally,  because  it  is  easy  to 
see,  when  once  we  fairly  examine  the  question,  that  there  is 
a  nobler  way  open  to  us,  and  it  is  the  part  of  baseness  to 
choose  the  lower  before  the  higher.  Were  it  not,  I  would 
ask,  far  more  imperial,  far  more  in  the  spirit  of  the  true 
imperial  types,  the  greater  Roman  emperors,  the  Cassars,  the 
Trajans,  and  the  Antonines,  to  look  around  us,  and,  recognis- 
ing both  our  wrong-doing  and  its  evil  consequences,  to  set 
ourselves  to  repair  them  where  it  is  yet  possible ;  with  the 
conscious  dignity  of  an  unconstrained  choice  to  choose 
deliberately  the  onerous  task  of  revision  of  our  various 
acquisitions,  and  see  what  duties  they  had  entailed  upon  us, 
as  a  reparation  for  the  mode  in  which  they  were  acquired,  or 
for  our  long  retention  of  them  ;  pay  off  some  of  our  debt  to 
mercy  and  justice — all  this  with  one  principle  as  our  guide, 
the  admission  of  an  equality  of  claims  on  the  part  of  others 
to  the  exclusion  of  any  fancied  superiority  on  our  own  part? 
Were  it  not,  again,  far  more  imperial,  whilst  refusing  any 
addition  on  whatever  pretext,  any  addition  that  was  virtually 
an  incorporation— a  protectorate  is  a  different  thing — to  bring 
all  the  weight  of  our  material,  intellectual,  and  moral,  advance 
to  bear  on  the  encouragement  of  the  self-development  of  the 
less  advanced — alone  or  in  concert  with  others  to  protect  them 
from  aggression  from  whatever  quarter,  and  most  notably 
from  the  dangerous  filibusters  whom  we  ourselves  too  often 
foster  ?  I  am  anticipating,  I  know ;  but  such  a  policy  is  sure 
to  come,  and  its  superiority  in  grandeur,  as  in  difficulty,  will 
demonstrate  the  feebleness  of  our  existing  conceptions. 

These,  in  one  sense,  larger  issues  must  not  make  us 
neglectful  of  more  immediate  considerations  connected  with 
home  matters,  though  I  can  only  select  here  and  there  one. 
What  is  called  the  Irish  question  is,  I  doubt  not,  slowly 
ripening  towards  its  only  true,  ultimate,  satisfactory,  con- 
clusion, the  recognition  for  Ireland  of  her  national  existence 
in  the  strictest  sense  of  the  term,  whatever  the  exact  forms 
through  which   it  may   pass.     The  essential  justice  of  the 
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demand  is,  so  far  as  I  can  see,  not  clearer  than  its  conducive- 
ness,  if  wisely  urged  and  granted,  to  the  welfare  of  both 
parties  to  the  controversy-  Its  prominence  during  the  past 
year  justifies  its  introduction  here.  Those  who  insisted  on 
its  prominence  do  not  seem  to  me  to  have  lost  their  time. 

The  long  strike  which  is  still  pending  in  London,  with  its 
various  incidents,  is  but  one  of  many  facts  which  show  how 
far  from  any  real  settlement  are  the  difficult  relations  between 
capital  and  labour.  We  have  a  similar  incident  in  the,  to 
many,  unexpected  revelations  of  the  existence  of  even  more 
intense  disputes  in  North  America,  under  very  different  and, 
to  the  common  judgment,  much  more  favourable,  outward 
conditions.  That  those  relations  can  ever  be  adjusted  in  any 
country  of  Western  Europe  till  some  new  principle  is  intro- 
duced into  the  struggle,  is  to  us  here  more  than  doubtful. 
The  conduct  of  the  present  discussion,  as  it  continues  day  by 
day  before  our  eyes,  however  favourably  it  contrasts  in  some 
respects  with  earlier  disputes  of  a  like  character,  manifests 
how  absolutely  unattainable  is  agreement,  if  we  can  only 
appeal  to  the  doctrines  as  yet  invoked.  The  triumph  of  one 
side  or  other — that,  of  course,  is  attainable,  but  it  will  be  the 
triumph  of  exhaustion,  not  of  conviction,  leaving  bitterness 
behind,  more  than  usual  bitterness  in  this  case,  on  account 
of  the  peculiar  means  resorted  to,  questionable  on  other 
grounds.  I  note  here  the  tendency  of  those  means  to  sour 
the  feelings  of  our  workmen  against  another  nation  of  the 
Wait.  Of  the  two  parties,  the  naturally  weaker,  that  of  the 
labourer,  would,  I  suppose,  have  most  of  our  sympathy;  it 
certainly  has  mine.  Its  claim  seems  on  the  ordinary  view 
the  juster,  its  object  the  higher,  its  general  action  the  more 
social,  less  entirely  dictated  by  considerations  of  personal 
advantage ;  again,  from  its  position  it  is  driven  to  mere 
resistance,  whilst  the  other  party,  were  it  rightly  guided,  has 
more  freedom  to  initiate  a  really  wise  policy  in  respect  to 
labour.  The  weight  of  responsibility  must  rest  most  heavily 
on  the  capitalist  class.  On  every  ground  they  are  called  on 
to  form  a  true  judgment  on  such  questions,  the  judgment  of 
citizens,  not  that  of  mere  producers  intent  on  amassing  wealth 
and  that  with  great  rapidity. 

May  we  not  hope  that  some  among  them  will  forestall  the 
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dangers  which  threaten  the  industrial  system,  and  by  a  careful 
examination  of  their  position,  and  the  duties  it  involves,  arrive 
at  some  truer  conception  of  both  ;  that  they  will  learn  to  see 
what  human  industry  is,  and  what  are  the  respective  parts 
assigned  to  its  agents;  how  incompatible  with  any  right 
ordering  of  a  purely  industrial  society,  such  as  that  to  which 
we  are  indisputably  tending,  is  the  naked  assertion  of  the 
personal  immediate  interests  of  each  of  the  two  concurring 
parties ;  how  imperatively  necessary  is  a  sense  of  the  com- 
munity of  both  in  the  operation  and  its  result ;  how  impera- 
tively necessary  is  the  recognition  of  the  social  value  and 
character  of  the  workman  and  of  the  employer  equally  ?  They 
cannot,  surely,  be  altogether  blind  to  their  danger.  A  stronger 
social  order  may  prevent  such  an  outbreak  as  we  have  seen 
in  the  United  States,  but  the  valuable  lesson  taught  by  that 
outbreak  can  hardly  have  passed  unheeded — the  lesson  of  the 
deep  discontent  which  is  harboured  against  the  existing  abuse 
of  capital,  in  consequence  of  its  employment  almost  universally 
for  the  gratification  of  our  most  selfish  personality.  Capitalists 
are  stewards  of  the  wealth  which  society  allows  them  to  con- 
dense. This  is  the  teaching  of  the  system  which  they  profess 
to  believe  ;  it  is  the  still  more  explicit  teaching  of  the  system 
which  awaits  their  adhesion.  Their  system  cites  them  as 
stewards  before  the  judgment  of  God;  ours  before  that  of 
man,  the  nearer,  clearer,  and  stronger,  as  less  open  to  evasion. 
By  one  method  or  another  they  will  be  brought  into  con- 
formity with  this  common  teaching.  It  would  be  well  for 
the  Western  world  throughout  its  whole  extent,  well  also 
indirectly  for  the  rest  of  the  world,  if  they  would  to  some 
appreciable  extent  early  conform  themselves  to  it  of  their  own 
free  will.  The  due  temperament  of  their  function  of  produc- 
tion by  that  of  government  and  the  forethought  it  implies, 
this  would  give  them  a  more  noble  as  well  as  a  more  secure 
position. 

But  the  sad  truth  is,  that  what  they  so  much  blame  their 
men  for  is  the  case  with  themselves — perhaps  in  a  higher 
degree,  certainly  with  more  persistency.  They  sacrifice  their 
individual  independence  to  their  collective  action.  The  single 
capitalist  is  as  much  under  constraint  as  any  trades  unionist 
can  be — rightly  estimated,  the  pressure  upon  him  is  greater. 
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It  is  this  which  makes  it  so  difficult  to  foresee  any  remedy 
for  the  evils  which  are  patent  to  all  observers— the  evils 
arising  from  the  direct  action  of  the  existing  employers, 
always  in  tacit,  if  not  avowed,  combination.  The  courage 
needed  to  thwart  the  prejudices  of  such  a  class  is  a  rare 
quality,  as  is  the  intellectual  freedom  which  enables  a  man 
to  rise  above  them.  We  have  to  look,  at  the  best,  to  the 
slow  influences  of  a  well-directed  opinion  for  any  effectual 
remedy  ;  at  the  worst,  to  the  stronger  impulse  originating  in 
terror.  This  is  the  prospect  as  at  present.  There  remains 
the  influence  due  to  a  reawakening  of  religious  convictions, 
to  the  revival  of  some  religious  bond  amongst  men  affecting 
their  daily  inter-relations,  whatever  the  form  such  convictions 
or  such  bond  may  wear.  Even  the  dominant  theological 
faith  is  arousing  itself,  I  allow  with  pleasure,  to  face  this 
great  difficulty. 

I  leave — they  possess  but  little  attraction  for  me — the 
manipulations  of  the  suffrage.  It  is  with  an  amused  wonder 
that  I  see  men  of  recognised  ability  apparently  full  of 
interest  in  them.  I  could  wish  that  what  has  to  be  done  in 
that  direction  were  done  as  quickly  as  possible,  and  with  the 
least  talk;  for  such  mechanical  arrangements  are  a  hindrance 
to  objects  of  more  importance.  More  worthy  of  attention  are 
such  faint  signs  as  from  time  to  time  appear  of  a  movement  in 
favour  of  restoring  or  implanting  some  degree  of  life  in  our 
provincial  centres.  One  sign  of  this  was  the  recent  appli- 
cation of  some  sixty  towns  for  a  better  diffusion  of  the  works 
of  art  which  we  possess.  The  raising  of  provincial  life 
from  its  present  depression  is  a  really  great  object,  and,  so 
far  as  it  is  a  recognition  of  it,  the  creation  of  new  educational 
institutions,  under  whatever  name,  has  a  good  in  it. 
Unfortunately  there  will  cleave  to  them  all  the  curse  of 
endowments  and  of  a  complicated  official  machinery,  and, 
as  at  present  constituted,  their  teaching  will  in  all  probability 
be  a  reproduction  of  the  Babel  which  prevails  at  their 
predecessors,  the  older  universities. 

It  is  obvious  to  all  that  the  important  question  of  the 
disestablishment  of  the  Church  of  England  is  rapidly  be- 
coming prominent — I  at  times  fear  too  rapidly.  For,  if 
effected    under   present    conditions   and    modes  of   thought, 
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there  is  no  ground  for  hoping  that  it  would  be  wisely 
effected,  or  with  any  degree  of  the  vigour  really  required. 
It  were  to  be  wished  that  it  could  wait  till  the  general 
opinion  were  fixed  on  the  subject  of  endowments  in  the 
widest  sense,  alive,  that  is,  to  the  advisability  of  getting  rid 
of  them  in  principle,  whereas  we  are  just  now  witnessing 
a  most  unwise  extension  of  them.  Nor  is  this  the  only 
ground  for  deprecating  any  hurry  in  the  disestablishment. 
What  is  the  system  which  is  to  replace  the  Church  organisa- 
tion ?  is  a  not  unnatural  question.  We  see  its  highest 
function  assumed  by  the  State  even  prior  to  its  disappear- 
ance, and  we  see  little  reason  to  welcome  the  intruder.  Time 
in  no  way  lessens  my  objections  to  this  school-board  work  of 
so-called  education.  In  other  directions,  also,  there  may  be 
ground  for  uneasiness,  though  in  theory  we  accept  the  change 
in  its  due  time  as  desirable,  and  are  strong  advocates  for  the 
voluntary  system,  and  the  equal  footing  on  which  it  places 
all  faiths. 

It  is  the  same  with  the  growing  disorganisation  of  religious 
belief,  which  we  cannot  but  watch  with  mixed  feelings.  It  is 
too  rapid,  if  we  ask  ourselves  what  substitute  there  is ;  whilst, 
as  the  natural  condition  of  the  rise  of  another  belief,  we  can- 
not altogether  dislike  it.  Very  remarkable  and  full  of  promise 
is  the  simultaneous  growth  of  the  religious  sentiment,  which 
clings  to  the  decaying  creeds  in  the  absence  of  something 
belter,  but  which  has  a  true  intrinsic  value  quite  apart  from 
these  supports. 

Without  a  word  of  complaint,  without  a  word  of  satis- 
faction as  to  the  general  condition  or  prospects  of  the  religious 
movement  in  which  we  are  engaged,  I  turn  henceforth  to 
such  thoughts  as  are  more  peculiarly  appropriate  to  the 
Festival  of  Humanity  which  we  celebrate  by  our  present 
meeting.  They  will  be  found  in  close  connection  with  those 
which  I  have  expressed  in  the  three  previous  addresses,  pub- 
lished under  one  common  title,  that  of  Human  Catholicism, 

Such  a  term,  if  rightly  estimated,  opens  to  us  wide  fields 
of  thought,  and  we  may  take  one  or  other  of  them,  as 
occasion  serves,  without  much  fear  of  exhausting  its  interest, 
It  is  meant,  in  relation  to  our  religious  movement,  lo  place 
us  at  the  very  centre,  at  the  point  whence  we  may  view  most 
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conveniently  all  its  varied  aspects,  and  to  indicate  also  its 
true  character.  I  have  chiefly  dealt  with  it  as  bringing  us 
fee  to  face  with  the  only  other  great  organic  movement  with 
which  we  in  this  Western  world  have  to  do,  the  activity,  the 
lenewed  life,  of  the  mediaeval  faith  and  Church,  of  Roman 
Catholicism,  that  so  we  may  elicit  the  lessons  such  a  contrast 
nggests.  Naturally,  it  is  the  Church  and  not  the  Faith 
which  most  occupies  our  attention,  as  constituting  essentially 
the  stronger  obstacle.  I  think  I  may  say  with  truth  that  it 
sin  no  spirit  of  controversial  animosity  that  I  have  at  any 
tbe  handled  this  subject,  but  rather  in  reverent  acceptance 
«f  the  noble  past  of  the  institution  which  it  is  my  wish  not 
10 much  to  criticise  as  to  study;  in  due  admiration  of  the 
courage  and  dignity  with  which  the  Church  of  Rome  meets 
the  dangers  to  which  she  knows  herself  exposed';  even  more,  in 
fcllest  sympathy  with  her  in  principle  in  her  present  struggle 
ipinst  the  encroachments  on  all  true  spiritual  action  and 
fterty  attempted  by  the  formidable  power  of  the  modern 
Slate,  as  it  exists  in  most  countries  of  Western  Europe, 
ttder  whatever  specious  appearance  such  encroachments 
tty  be  veiled.  Yet,  on  the  other  hand,  we  must  not  shrink 
—I  have  not  shrunk — from  examining  closely  her  claims,  and 
fan  exposing  their  weakness,  much  less  from  endeavouring, 
with  as  much  force  as  I  can,  to  set  forth  the  superior  claims 
tod  promise  of  the  new  Church  which  is  slowly  rising  to 
Bofront  her,  the  Church  of  Humanity. 

This  general  statement  indicates  the  course  which  I 
■tend  to  pursue  to-day.  More  or  less  explicitly,  there  runs 
through  the  whole  a  reference  to  Roman  Catholicism,  a  com- 
parison of  the  two  Churches,  and  of  the  ideas  which  underlie 
•fch,  of  the  degree  of  power  which  each  has  to  justify  its 
■fcrtion  of  Catholicity,  the  ultimate  test  by  which  each  will 
■tt*  to  stand  or  fall ;  lastly,  of  the  methods  which  each 
•topts  in  such  assertion,  whether  different  or  common. 

One  most  definite  advantage  of  the  Religion  of  Humanity 
*!»  I  said,  in  its  superior  continuity ;  as  the  necessary  defoc- 
**ness  in  regard  to  this  idea  is  the  weakest  point  in  its 
•■petitor.  It  was  necessary  that  Roman  Catholicism  should 
■**k  with  the  previous  religions,  necessary  by  virtue  of  its 
••^cedents,  and  as  a  consequence  of  the  monotheistic  idea 
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on  which  it  was  raised.  One  alone  of  its  predecessors  could 
be  exempted  from  the  summary  general  rejection,  and  its 
partial  adoption  of  that  one  implied  its  turning  from  the  rest, 
whilst  no  such  partial  adoption  could  prevent  a  breach  with 
that  which  it  partially  adopted.  This  is  seen  most  clearly  if 
we  leave  the  mediaeval  Catholicism,  as  it  existed  in  its  vigour 
and  as  it  still  exists  in  its  decay,  and  direct  our  attention  to 
its  beginnings,  see  how  it  presented  itself  to  its  real  founder, 
St.  Paul.  His  birth  and  training  had  imbued  him  deeply 
with  the  tradition,  the  spirit,  and  the  hopes,  of  his  nation,  as 
it  looked  forward  to  the  dawn  of  a  brighter  era.  a  period  of 
triumph  and  of  glory.  We  know  his  zeal  in  this  national 
cause,  his  vehement  rejection  of  another  interpretation  of 
the  promises  to  the  chosen  people,  his  aversion  to  the  new 
way  which  was  to  supersede  the  law  of  Moses.  We  can 
follow  him  in  the  crisis  of  his  belief,  in  the  strong  disturbance 
the  change  wrought,  in  the  period  of  retirement  during  which 
he  meditated  the  consequences  of  such  change.  When  after 
that  preparation  he  came  forward  as  the  preacher  of  the  new 
religion,  the  conception  he  had  formed  of  it  was,  we  see, 
different  from  that  which  had  been  formed  by  its  earlier 
adherents.  He  was  in  a  degree  even  in  opposition  to  them. 
They  clung,  and  we  have  no  evidence  to  show  that  to  their 
latest  day  they  ceased  to  cling,  to  a  literal  continuity  between 
Christianity  and  Judaism,  the  former  being  to  them  but  a 
more  spiritual  version  of  the  latter ;  and  we  know  how  much 
there  is  to  justify  their  view  in  the  language  attributed  to 
Jesus  of  Nazareth  in  the  earlier  Gospels,  which  may  be 
considered  as  its  expression.  There  was  much  too  in  the 
nature  of  things.  Men  instinctively  hold  on  to  the  past,  and 
to  the  most  literal,  most  definite,  best  known,  representation 
of  the  past.  They  are  slow  to  move  out  of  their  familiar 
ideas  into  a  new  sphere,  which  maybe  keeping  those  ideas  in 
substance  and  value  whilst  it  enlarges  them,  but  which  seems 
to  be  destroying  them  as  it  attacks  their  outward,  more  perish- 
able, form.  This  is  so  where  no  divine  sanction  is  claimed  for 
the  ideas  which  are  being  abandoned.  How  much  more 
must  it  have  been  so  to  the  Jew,  with  all  the  imposing  asso- 
ciations of  his  law,  with  the  history  of  his  nation  before  him, 
and  with  the  language  of  the  prophets  stirring  in  his  mind  ! 
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Feeling  in  common  with  others  this  want  of  man's  nature, 
the  imperious  need  of  some  continuity,  but  feeling  also  the 
Unt  of  a  faith  which  should  be  universal,  and  in  which, 
therefore,  all  existing  distinctions  must  merge,  Judaism  not 
excepted,  St.  Paul  saw  that  there  lay  in  the  records  of  his 
tttion  another  tradition  older  and  more  serviceable  than  that 
rf  Moses.  The  tradition  of  Abraham's  faith  was  prior  to 
that  of  the  law  given  on  Sinai.  With  that  it  was  possible 
to  enlarge  the  visible  into  the  invisible,  the  temporal  into  the 
^tritual  Israel,  and  to  construct  a  continuous  society  into 
ihich  all  the  nations  of  mankind  might  enter  without  any 
national  or  local  prescriptions  interfering — a  society  which 
ihould  inherit  all  the  promises,  all  the  glorious  visions 
hitherto  limited  to  the  earthly  Israel  and  finding  in  it  no 
adequate  recipient. 

Nor  does   this  represent  justly   in   its   full   extent   the 
amount  of  St.   Paul's  divergence  from   his   original   belief. 
Under  the  dominion  of  his  time  and  education,  as  of  his 
national  feeling,  he  might  like  to  connect  the  fortunes  of  the 
Christian  Church  with  those  of  the  Jewish  people,  but  in  the 
fcH  catholicity  of  his  aspirations  we  can  see  that  in  his  own 
*ay,  and  in  the  only  form  in  which  such  an  idea  was  open  to 
Km,  he  sought,  not  merely  for  the   unity  of  man  in  the 
Ware,  but  for  his   continuity   throughout   the   past.     The 
declaration  of  human  unity  throughout  the  whole  of  human 
•JKtence,  which  we  find  in  the  speech  at  Athens,  is  in  keep- 
'Bgwith  the  peculiarity  in  the  Pauline  gospel  of  tracing  the 
©nealogy  of  Jesus  beyond  Abraham  to  Adam  as  the  common 
progenitor  of  all  men,  and  is  still  more  in  keeping  with  the 
fcnguage  of  the  Apostle  in  his  Epistles,  where  he  draws  the 
Pttallel  between  the  first  and  the  last  Adam,  each  in  equal 
^pee  the  representative,  though  under  different   aspects, 
°f  ill  men  without  exception.     That  is  to  say,  that  all  who 
■•d borne  the  image  of  the  first  were  fitted  to  bear  the  image 
**  the  second — as    the    fall    had    been    co-extensive    with 
■Canity,  so  must  the  rising  again  be — there  could  be  no 
Wal  limit  to  the  restoration,  as  there  had  been  none  to  the 
■**y.    In  a  sense  such  a  doctrine  is,  it  must  be  allowed,  an 
**rtion  of  human  continuity,  as  it  is  the  concluding  of  all 
*&i  without    distinction   of   time    and   place,   under    one 
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sentence,  and  under  one  hope  ;  and  as  such  it  is  worthy  of 
the  great  Christian  Apostle. 

But  whilst  we  allow  this,  we  must  not  be  blind  to  the 
difficulties  which  beset  the  construction  of  St.  Paul — diffi- 
culties which  it  was  impossible  for  him  to  avoid  or  surmount 
with  the  materials  he  had,  at  that  period  of  man's  history; 
difficulties  which  were  a  fatal  bar  to  the  establishment  of  any 
real  continuity  of  feeling  or  action,  any  continuity  of  man 
within  the  limits  of  Humanity.  As  through  one  man  all 
had  fallen,  so  through  one  man  all  must  be  restored ;  the 
Christ  must  answer  to  the  Adam  of  the  Hebrew  Scriptures, 
which  to  St.  Paul  were  the  oracles  of  God.  And  that  he 
might  do  so,  if  of  the  seed  of  David  according  to  the  flesh, 
he  must  be  the  Son  of  God  with  power  according  to  the 
Spirit  of  holiness;  the  crucified  Jesus  must  be  more  than 
man,  if  by  virtue  of  his  crucifixion  he  was  to  be  the 
Redeemer  of  mankind.  But  herein  lay  the  stumbling-block 
to  the  Jew,  and  the  Apostle  of  the  new  faith  had  to  turn  from 
the  Jew  as  an  opponent  whom  he  had  no  hope  of  converting. 
What  an  effort  this  cost  him  we  may  easily  see ;  he  has  left 
us  the  expression  of  his  regret,  his  earnest  desire  that  it  might 
be  otherwise,  his  longing,  his  conviction  that  at  some  time, 
in  some  unexplained  way,  it  would  be  otherwise,  and  that  the 
change  would  be  a  signal  benefit  to  the  faith  he  preached. 

We  know  that  the  breach  has  not  been  healed,  that  the 
hope  of  the  Apostle  remains  unfulfilled,  that  the  Christ  of  St. 
Paul  has  not  been  accepted,  is  not  likely  to  be  accepted,  by 
the  Jews.  He  is  still  a  stumbling-block  and  a  cause  of 
separation  to  them.  The  wisdom  of  the  Greeks  gradually 
yielded  to  the  doctrine  of  the  crucified  Jesus  and  bent  its 
latest  efforts  to  its  careful  elaboration ;  to  them  it  ceased  to 
be  foolishness.  But  the  Jew  has  stood  aloof.  And  as  under 
the  logical  handling  of  the  Greek  world,  and  the  necessities 
of  the  social  condition  of  mankind,  the  language  which  had 
so  angered  the  disciples  of  a  pure  monotheism, — the  believers 
in  the  divine  Unity,  a  faith  so  burnt  into  their  souls  by  their 
suffering— became  more  and  more  distinct,  and  the  human 
element  in  the  conception  of  the  Christ  gradually  passed 
out  of  sight,  or  the  claim  of  co-equal  and  co-eternal  Godhead 
was  more  prominently  put  forward  as  inseparable  from  it. 
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;lie  offence  became  greater  to  them,  their  acceptance  more 
hopeless,  and  the  hostility  between  them   and  the  believers 
ianity  more   irreconcilable.     Their  firm,  if  passive, 
remained  insurmountable,  and  mediaeval  Catholic- 
d  with  abhorrence  from  the  nation  whose  God  it 
;,  in  whose  documents  it  saw  the  necessary  founda- 
*     own  faith,  on  whose  past  history  and  aspirations 
"  had  to  fail  back  for  the  justification  of  all  its  pretensions. 
As  time  passes  on,  and  the  belief  of  the   nations  which 
:  accepted  the  Christian  faith  becomes,  under  many 
tobined  influences,  essentially  modified,  the  truth  tends  to 
it  felt  that  there  was  real  ground  for  the  opposition 
tolh  of  Jew  and  Greek ;  that  the  cultivated  intellect  and  the 
Ugjona  convictions  of  those  to  whom   it  was  offered  had  a 
•ufication  for  rejecting  that  which  St.  Paul  offered, 
nly  a  partial,  unsatisfactory  remedy,  whereas   it 
to  be  conclusive  and  of  universal  application.     If 
Ihc  Jew  failed  to  attain  to  more  than  the  attitude  of  resist- 
i"W.  the    true    heir   of    the    Jewish    Monotheism,    Islam, 
1  largely  over  Greek  Christianity,  thus  disproving 
-ality.     And  the  inheritors  of  Greek  thought  and 
•Wnce  are  avenging  the  temporary  defeat  of   both  by  the 
p*iual  yet  complete  subversion  of  the  doctrines  to  which 
umbed,  thus  disproving  its  conclusiveness.     If  then 
iadly  that  the  Greeks  were  right  and  the  Jews  were 
must  infer  that  the  triumph  of  St.  Paul  was  due  to 
hat  his  conception,  and  the  church  which  grew  out 
of  it,  were  a  satisfaction  to  a  social  want,  and  as  such  overbore 
*U  opposition.     The  demand  from  the  world  with  which  St. 
hill  was  in  contact  was  for  something  which  might  bind  men 
together,  and  no  intellectual  weakness  in  the  bond  which  he 
i  il   in  answer  to  that  demand  could  interfere  with 
iti  acceptance.     Nor,  if  we  may  apply  the  experience  of  the 
P**1  to  the  future,  will  any  such  intellectual  weakness  inter- 
fere with   the   continuance   of  such  acceptance   till  a  true 
wibstitute  be  found,  or  at  least  one  as  adapted  to  the  neces- 
tnet  of  the  generations  which  are  coming  as  St.  Paul's  was 
to  the  early  ages  of  the  Church  which  he  founded. 

In  the  history  of  Catholicism,   Roman   Catholicism,  we 
nay  trace  the   gradual   withdrawal   of  the    personal   type, 
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preached  by  St.  Paul,  from  its  close  connection  with  man, 
and  its  consequent  supersession  by  types  of  a  more  human 
interest.  The  God  triumphed  over  the  man  in  the  union  of 
the  two,  but  became  thereby  more  alien  to  man,  and  was 
replaced.  Where  this  process  has  not  gone  on,  or  where 
there  has  been  a  reaction  from  it,  as  in  Northern  and 
Protestant  Europe,  the  course  of  human  thought  and 
devotion  has  been  rather  towards  the  getting  rid  of  the 
Divine  element  and  exalting  the  human  at  its  expense. 

This  has  been  eminently  the  case  in  a  certain  school  in 
our  own  country,  which  clings  with  tenacity  to  the  human 
aspect  of  the  Christ.  We  are  al)  familiar  with  their 
language,  with  their  confident  assumption  that,  so  regarded, 
the  type  offers  all  that  man  can  want  as  a  religious  being. 
No  difficulties  are  allowed  to  stand  in  their  way;  by  some 
device  or  other,  logical  or  illogical,  all  are  declared  to  be 
overcome. 

I  will  enter  into  no  direct  criticism  of  the  Christian  type 
in  reference  to  the  many  objections  of  various  kinds  which 
beset  it.  In  my  judgment  the  time  is  not  yet  come  for  the 
proper  adjustment  of  our  view  of  it,  or,  at  any  rate,  for  the 
detailed  exposition  of  such  adjustment.  I  will  even  here 
allow  the  beauty  and  value  of  this  type  as  a  continuous 
creation  of  Humanity.  Placing  ourselves  in  sympathy  with 
the  generations  of  our  forefathers, -so  far  as  they  have  been 
members  of  the  Church  of  Christ,  we  may,  if  we  do  not 
share  their  faith,  acknowledge  the  large  amount  of  justifica- 
tion which  it  had,  and  the  great  benefits  which  no  imperfec- 
tion in  that  faith  prevented  their  deriving  from  it.  Again, 
we  are  not  called  on,  in  the  case  of  those  of  our  own  genera- 
tion who  sincerely  cling  to  this  type,  to  impugn  its  useful- 
ness. We  might  desire  of  them  greater  clearness  as  to  the 
light  in  which  they  would  have  us  view  it,  a  greater  distinct- 
ness in  its  presentation,  more  definiteness  as  to  the  grounds 
on  which  they  rest  its  claims.  As  at  present,  they  seem  to 
shift  those  claims  in  the  most  confusing  manner,  producing, 
on  the  whole,  a  painful  impression. 

But  whilst  recognising  the  value  of  the  type  of  the  Christ, 
I  recur  to  what  1  said  above.  It  is  a  continuous  creation  of 
human  thought.     The  uncertain  outline  of  a  given  person- 
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ality  has,  by  succeeding  generations  of  saints  and  thinkers, 
keen  filled  in  with  all  that  the  rising  conceptions  of  purity 
tnd  holiness  could  contribute.      It  has  grown  therefore  in 
ieauty  with  the  moral  growth  of  the  believers  in  it.     And 
the  process  is  retro-active  also.     Whatever  there  is  in  the 
earlier  mode  of  viewing  it  which  dis-suits  their  purpose  is 
rejected  as  incongruous,  or  explained  away  by  later  devotion, 
so  that  the  original  in  both  ways  fades  more  completely  into 
mist,  and  the  subjective  creation  is  paramount  to  the  exclu- 
sion of  all  fact  and  history.     So  strong  has  been  this  impulse 
in  its  favour,  that  it  is  endowed  with  an  absorptive  power 
over  much  that  can  be  distinctly  proved  not  to  belong  to  it, 
as,  for  instance,  the  gradual  but  most  valuable  acquisitions 
of  pre-Christian  morality,  whether  Jewish  or  Gentile.     As 
such  an  embodiment  of  the  aspirations  of  the   race   it  is 
however  of  great  value,  to  us  even  who  set  it  aside. 

But  when  all  allowance  has  been  made  for  the  past  and 

itill  extant  belief  in  this  personal  type  as  the  glorification  of 

I  Humanity,   it  remains  open  to  the  fatal  objection  that  its 

*  influence   is   limited    and   exclusive.     It    is    valid    for    the 

Western  world,  not  for  man.     As  the  Jews  rejected  it  at  its 

origin,  as   Mohammed  rejected   it,  though  with   a   partial 

^cognition,  so  under  whichever  of  its  two  aspects  it  is  put 

faward   it   is  unacceptable   to  the   believers    in   the   other 

fcligions,   those   which   lie   outside  these   two   pure   mono- 

tttisms,  as  they  are  outside  the  Christianity  of  which  these 

too  are  the  complement.     As  the  experience  of  the  world 

flows  larger,  this  is  found  to  be  the  case  on  an  extended 

•ale,  and  there  are  Christian  teachers  who  are  not  blind  to 

ftis  increase  of  their   difficulties.     Most  especially  is   this 

taie  if   we   take   the    refined    humanitarianism    of    recent 

theology  as  what  is  to  be  preached.     On  what  ground  can 

4e  type  it  offers  expect  to  supersede  the  ancient  beliefs  of 

4c  Eastern    world,    Brahminical,    Buddhist,    or    that    of 

Confucius  ?     Its  attitude  towards  them  is  of  necessity  con- 

fcmnatory,  but   on  what  plea,   if  the   older   notion   of  the 

ademption   be   set    aside,   and   a   mere    model   of    human 

Badness  be   all  that  is  proposed  ?     Such   a   conception  is 

•tolly  irrelevant  where  there  already  exist   models  which 

*tisfy  the   aspirations   of  men.      It   is  different  when   we 

z  2 
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have  to  deal  with  tribes  at  a  less  advanced  stage  of  civilisa- 
tion, who  have,  as  it  were,  no  past  to  go  back  upon,  no 
ideal,  real  or  subjective,  to  which  they  can  look  up.  There 
some  results  may  be  attained  in  the  name  of  the  Christian 
type  ;  but  most  of  what  is  sound  in  those  results  is  due  to 
the  civilising  influences  of  which  it  is  the  accompaniment, 
rather  than  to  itself.  The  strictly  religious  influence  is 
almost  invariably  extremely  superficial,  where  it  is  not 
worse.  The  arts  and  appliances  of  sedentary  life,  if  wisely 
introduced,  have  their  value  ;  but  their  utility  is  as  often 
impaired  as  heightened  by  their  connection  with  the  peculiar 
belief  in  whose  name  they  are  introduced.  All  the  benefits 
conferred  would  have  a  surer  foundation  if  they  were  given 
on  strictly  human  grounds,  whilst  the  effort  of  the  intellect 
to  grasp  alien  ideas,  and  the  danger  to  the  moral  nature 
of  a  mere  verbal  assent,  so  easily  passing  into  a  hypocritical 
acceptance,  would  both  be  avoided.  Be  this  as  it  may,  the 
case  of  such  backward  populations  is  hardly  an  objection  to 
the  statement  above  made  that  the  type  on  which  Western 
Christendom  reposes  nominally  its  faith  is  in  application 
limited  to  the  social  conditions  out  of  which  it  grew. 

If  this  is  so,  we  see  how  impossible  it  is  to  harmonise  this 
Western  creed  with  any  real  continuity  of  the  race.  Turn 
where  you  will  almost,  and  you  will  find  its  pretensions 
unrecognised,  itself  an  obstacle.  It  must  condemn  the  past 
of  all  those  to  whom  it  is  offered,  and  by  doing  so  it  remains 
a  fatal  obstacle  to  their  union  in  the  future. 

None  of  these  objections  apply  to  the  Religion  of 
Humanity  and  the  collective  type  in  which  it  is  condensed. 
There  is  no  idea  connected  with  it  of  fall  or  redemption,  of 
sentence  or  pardon,  nor  any  rejection  of  former  ideals,  but 
the  allowance  in  their  degree  of  all.  Hence  its  power  to 
conciliate  and  comprehend  all.  For  an  instance  I  return  to 
the  special  case  with  which  I  began,  that  of  the  Jew.  The 
disciples  of  the  new  religion,  appealing  to  the  Jew,  ask  not 
from  him  any  condemnation  of  his  national  past,  but  rather 
offer  him  its  full  recognition,  as  also  an  explanation  of, 
and  an  atonement  for,  all  the  wrong  which  his  nation 
has  suffered  for  its  adherence  to  that  past.  Before  the 
Son  of  Man  in   the   Christian  sense   we  see  that  he  could 
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never  bow ;  but  in  the  Son  of  Man  in  the  collective  sense 
we  think  he  might  recognise  the  fulfilment  of  the  more 
glowing  language  of  his  ancient  prophecies.  Those  prophe- 
cies have  been  applied  with  more  or  less  success  to  a 
particular  person— not  unfrequently  have  the  incidents  of 
that  person's  life  been  warped  to  suit  them  ;  but  in  their 
primary  natural  sense  even  the  most  evangelical  of  these 
predictions  were  meant  for  Judah  or  Israel  as  a  people, 
whose  depression  was  to  the  seer  a  vicarious  suffering;  and 
their  fullest,  worthiest,  most  consistent  application  would 
consequently  be  to  the  collective  human  past  which  stands 
to  the  whole  of  the  race  in  the  same  relation  as  the  kingdom 
of  Judah  stood  to  it  in  the  vision  of  Isaiah.  Surely  in  the 
past  Humanity  hath  borne  our  griefs  and  carried  our 
sorrows.  And  again  referring  to  what  has  been  said  above, 
the  anticipation  of  St.  Paul  might  find  its  realisation.  The 
people  that  dwelt  alone,  that  was  not  numbered  among  the 
nations  in  older  times,  and  which,  to  the  Apostle's  grief, 
would  not  enter  the  communion  of  the  spiritual  Israel,  may 
not  be  the  last  to  recognise  that  the  time  for  its  isolation  to 
cease  has  come,  that  the  fulness  of  the  Gentiles  is  at  hand, 
and  may  more  than  it  has  ever  yet  done  acknowledge  its 
human  brotherhood— feel  that  its  Messianic  aspirations  find 
an  adequate  accomplishment  in  the  advent  of  Humanity. 
It  would  be  a  fulfilment  in  spirit  of  St.  Paul's  prayer,  a 
literal  fulfilment  of  his  language,  that  the  fulness  of  them 
would  be  the  riches  of  the  Gentiles.  '  If  the  casting  away 
'  of  them  be  the  reconciling  of  the  world,  what  shall  be  the 
'  receiving  but  life  from  the  dead  ? ' 

And  as  with  the  Jews,  so  with  the  other  extra-Christian 
religions,  we  offer  no  obstacle  to  their  integration  into  the 
universal  religion  by  any  condemnation  of  their  past,  or  by 
any  unwise  pressure  on  them  hastily  to  renounce  it.  They 
need  not  burn  what  they  have  adored.  They  need  but 
awake  to  a  consciousness  of  its  incompleteness,  and  pass 
with  a  sense  of  enlargement  into  the  completer  whole. 

Such  considerations  on  the  general  superiority  of  the 
collective  type  over  the  personal — of  Humanity  as  an 
object  of  worship  over  Christ — may  suffice  for  an  intro- 
duction to  some  practical  points  connected  with  the  setting 
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forth  of  either  on  which  I  wish  to  touch.  It  is  generally 
felt  amongst  us,  that  the  preaching  of  Humanity  is  a  much 
more  difficult  matter  than  was  the  preaching  of  Christ.  No 
doubt  there  is  some  truth  in  this  feeling:  there  is  more 
difficulty,  both  being  equally  subjective,  in  grasping  the 
collective  ideal,  though  this  is  most  true  when  it  comes  as  a 
substitute  for  a  personal,  not,  as  it  will  be  to  our  successors, 
a  primary  association,  familiar  to  the  lispings  of  infancy. 
Yet  I  am  inclined  to  think  we  greatly  overrate  this  difficulty, 
and  that  the  acceptance  of  the  type  we  proclaim  will  be 
much  easier  than  we  venture  to  dream.  We  are  apt  to 
forget  the  preparation,  both  positive  and  negative,  the 
training  of  our  powers  of  conception  by  a  long  familiarity 
with  an  unseen  ideal,  the  loosening  of  the  hold  of  that  ideal 
upon  us,  partly  by  its  own  intrinsic  weakness,  partly  by  the 
gradual  enlargement  of  our  demands  upon  it  as  our  horizon 
has  widened  and  other  religions  have  come  within  our  range  of 
knowledge  and  thought ;  when  it  is  no  longer  the  Jews,  Turks, 
Infidels,  and  Heretics  of  the  beautiful  collect  of  the  English 
Church  which  are  to  be  brought  into  the  flock  to  become  one 
fold  under  one  Shepherd,  but  vast  communities  hardly  thought 
of  by  the  framers  of  that  collect.  Again,  there  has  been 
the  powerful  agency  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  or  if  you 
like,  of  the  Christian  Church,  in  familiarising  all  Western 
minds  with  the  idea  of  a  collective  existence  to  which  allegi- 
ance was  due,  though  it  was  largely  composed  of  those  whose 
life  on  earth  was  over,  the  Church  triumphant,  the  white 
rose  of  Dante,  being  with  the  Church  militant  an  essential 
portion  of  the  communion  of  saints.  Add  the  stimulating 
effect  of  the  increasing  contact  of  the  several  nations  with 
one  another,  an  effect  which  is  felt  in  manifold  ways  at  once. 
Take  in  also  the  preparation  by  thinkers,  whether  poets, 
philosophers,  or  historians,  for  the  reception  of  this  idea,  the 
growing  sense  which  they  have  spread  around  them  of  there 
being  a  real  unity  of  man.  Lastly,  look  at  the  rapid  accept- 
ance of  the  term  Humanity,  as  a  real  being,  within  our  own 
observation,  a  vague  acceptance  too  often  if  you  will,  but 
still  an  acceptance.  And  its  use  is  great ;  for  it  exempts  us 
from  the  difficulty  inherent  in  a  first  statement  or  intro- 
duction  of  the  term — from   any  novelty  of  announcement. 
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m      rhere  is  laid   in   most  minds  a  certain  basis  for  further 

W      argument  or  thought,  a  germ  susceptible  of  development ; 

*      ajid  if,  as  we  believe,  the  real  meaning  of  the  term  is  of  the 

highest  value,  this  apparently  superficial  beginning,  this  first 

step,  is  a  substantial  advance.    That  it  is  felt  to  be  so  may  be 

by  the  unconcealed  repugnance  to  the  term  in  question 

all  those  who,  whilst  understanding  its  full  significance, 

logically  and  consistently  hostile  to  it. 

I   have  spoken   on   other  occasions   of    the   hindrances 

t:lirown  in  our  way  by  the  disturbance  of  all  the  peaceful 

lations  of   the  West — not  to  go  farther  at  present — and 

ontrasted  our  state  with  that  of  the  unity  of  the  Roman 

mpire.     Yet   there   is   a    compensation    even    here.     The 

r  want  is  peace ;  and  all  that  is  going  on  is,  under  all 

this  disturbance,  awakening  to  more  life  the  conviction  that 

something  not  as  yet  found,  or  not  acknowledged,  is  needed 

to  ensure  the  satisfaction  of  that  want,  should  be,  perhaps  is, 

ajrousing  more  energy  in  the  providing  such  satisfaction.     It 

*Was  a  moral  craving  that  led  to  the  acceptance  of  Christianity, 

*t:  will  be  a  moral  craving  that  will  lead  to  the  acceptance  of 

*ts  successor — such  acceptance   as  will  ensure   it   the  full 

opportunity  for  putting  out  all  its  powers.     If  those  powers 

**«  found  wanting  on  trial,  the  new  religion  will  fail,  as  the 

older  one  has  failed,  and  another  effort  will  be  required  to 

*ind  one  that  will  better  answer  to  the  demands  of  mankind. 

^ieanwhile,  those  who  trust  in  it  have  to  labour  for  its  spread, 

Unchecked   by  any  ulterior  possibility  of  failure.     No  final 

bsorption  of  his  noble  work  into  a  different  construction  can 

us  regard  St.  Paul's  high  devotion  as  lost  to  the  world. 

^Ve  are  unceasing  in  our  assertion  of  the  contrary.     There 

none  of  those  who  adhere  to  its  results  in  their  more 

irect  form  who  pay  a  more  reflecting,  more  sincere  homage 

Ian  we  do.     So,  conceivably,  may  it  be  for  those  who,  as 

,  are  engaged  in  propagating  this  later  embodiment  of  the 

hristian  aspirations.     The  particular  form  may  pass,  the 

^^ssential  service  remain.     In  any  case  we  can  but  submit  to 

t: Jic  conditions  and  wants  of  the  present  hour. 

So  much  by  the  way.  I  incline  to  the  belief  that  some- 
thing of  the  slowness  which  attaches  to  our  advance,  or  to 
Vhe  growth  of  the  Religion  of  Humanity,  would  disappear  if 
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we  had  a  sufficient  conviction  of  the  propriety  of  its  direct 
preaching;  if  we  were  convinced,  that  is,  that  it  can  be 
taken  without  so  much  previous  preparation  as  some  language 
that  I  see  implies  to  be  necessary  ;  if  we  were  convinced 
that  equally  amongst  those  who  have  set  aside  the  older 
faith,  as  amongst  those  who  still  acknowledge  it,  there  are 
numbers  who  would  be  little  disposed  to  look  too  closely  into 
the  intellectual  basis  of  our  Religion,  when  they  have  a  strong 
disposition  to  accept  it  on  grounds  of  sentiment,  as  satis- 
factory, that  is,  to  their  truer  human  feelings ;  that  such  will 
pass  from  doubt  or  belief,  as  the  case  may  be,  at  once  into 
the  new  faith,  and  will  learn  by  experience  whether  it  meets 
their  want  or  no. 

See  what  men  do  accept  all  around  us  under  the  impulse  of 
the  religious  sentiment,  and  under  the  need  of  communion  in 
life  and  action.  No  unreality,  no  deficiency  in  point  of  reason, 
deters  them.  And  when  they  have  accepted,  see  with  what 
self-sacrifice  they  are  prepared  to  devote  themselves.  Or  turn 
back  on  our  own  experience,  in  ourselves  or  in  those  more 
immediately  connected  with  us,  where  we  could  watch  the 
process.  I  cannot  think  that  such  experience  will  tell  us  that 
it  was  through  full  intellectual  satisfaction  that  we  or  they 
adopted  the  religion  we  believe.  That  comes  later,  is  a 
consequent  of  our  belief,  and  of  the  study  or  meditation  to 
which  it  leads  us.  We  grow  into  the  faith  through  the 
power  of  the  idea. 

It  is,  in  fact,  true  for  us,  as  for  those  before  us,  that  it  is 
with  the  heart  man  believeth  to  understanding,  and  this  truth 
finds  its  due  recognition  in  the  method  of  propounding  our 
religion  left  us  by  our  Master.  The  Catechism  concentrates 
the  attention  at  once  on  the  central  conception,  the  Being 
whom  we  worship — such  is  the  object  of  the  introduction. 
Then,  before  the  doctrine,  comes  the  full  explanation  of  the 
worship,  as  the  preliminary  to  the  condition  of  the  right 
appreciation  of  the  doctrine.  The  appeal,  that  is  to  say,  is 
made  in  the  first  place  to  the  feeling  of  man,  and  it  is  as  the 
indispensable  support  of  that  feeling  that  we  pass  on  to  his 
intellectual  cultivation.  It  is  the  same  with  our  system  of 
education,  in  the  proper  sense  of  the  term.  The  great  stress 
there,  again,  is  laid  on  the  culture  of  the  feelings  by  every 
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available  means,  and  on  the  early  creation,  as  their  best  field 
^uid  truest  discipline,  of  some  simple  worship,  worship  of 
"the  representatives  of  Humanity  at  the  outset,  but  quickly 
introducing  the  child  to  the  power  they  represent.  Again, 
"the  cultus  precedes  the  teaching.  It  is  with  the  belief  of 
the  heart  that  the  child  of  Humanity  sets  out  on  his  course 
of  higher  intellectual  culture,  and  through  such  belief  is 
enabled  to  meet  its  dangers. 

I  have  little  doubt  that  in  proportion  as  we  act  on  this 
principle,  in  proportion,  that  is,  to  our  direct  preaching  of 
humanity  as  the  true  object  of  men's  love  and  service,  will  be 
«ir  success ;  and  that  we,  or  those  who  shall  come  immedi- 
ately after  us,  are  unprepared  for  the  amount  of  that  success. 
JLi  may  indeed  be  found  true  that,  in  a  period  when  the  aposto- 
late  is  the  most  urgent  need,  we  shall  gather  in  good  fruit  of 
our  apostleship  in  proportion  as  we  fall  back  on  the  great 
apostolic  exemplar,  and  with  the  necessary  transformation  of 
fcis  words,  which  you  will  effect  for  yourselves,  follow  St.  Paul 
in  his  practice,  determined  to  know  nothing  save  Jesus 
Christ  and  Him  crucified. 

That  the  period  is  one  for  the  apostolate,  not  exclusively — 

'Vie  cannot  neglect  any  aspect  of  our  organic  effort — but  most 

Urgently,  can  hardly  be  disputed.    What,  in  few  words,  is  our 

*5K»t  pressing,  most  immediate  want  ?     It  is  the  formation 

^f  a  sufficiently  numerous  body  of  believers  to  be  a  solid 

tasis  for  our  further  action.     We  want  numbers,  and  we 

*3mst  get  them  from  the  adult  world  which  surrounds  us.     It 

*s  a  process  of  adult  conversion  in  which  we  are  primarily 

engaged,  and  each  believer  may  promote  it.     The  training  of 

the  young  who  have  been  born  in  the  faith  of  Humanity,  or 

*ho  have  come  to  it  at  a  very  early  age,  under  the  influence 

of  their  parents,  is  a  work  of  high   importance ;    but  there 

are  but  few  of  them,  and  we  want  to  multiply  the  parents 

who  bring  the  young.     You  must  have  learners,  if  you  are  to 

teach.     It  is  the  growth  of  a  congregation  of  faithful  men, 

tf  a  church  union,  with  all  the  benefits  that  such  union  can 

pve,  which  must  precede  all  other  aims.     It  is  the  slow  rate 

of  growth  of  this  union  that  most  retards  adhesion  to  us. 

In  many  minds  there  is  a  misgiving  that  wre  are  destined  to 

tocceed  in  our  objects,  to  set   aside   the   other  competing 
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institutions.  Such  minds  watch  our  progress,  or  at  any  rate 
our  proceedings ;  but  not  being  able  to  register  much  advance, 
they  hold  aloof  and  feel  justified  in  the  attitude  of  scepticism 
as  to  the  efficacy  of  our  system.  In  short,  none  of  our  aims 
can  be  attained  till  this  necessary  condition  be  fulfilled,  and 
it  is  one  for  the  fulfilment  of  which  we  must  wait  long,  if  it 
be  indeed  true  that  a  long  systematic  training  is  indispensable 
for  the  reception  of  our  religion. 

Supposing  numbers  to  join  us,  of  course  there  will  be 
difficulties.  They  will  bring  much  of  their  old  associations 
with  them  ;  they  will  long  have  an  imperfect  mastery  of  that 
which  they  accept ;  there  will  be  the  liability  to  frequent 
withdrawals,  to  an  abandonment  of  the  task  undertaken. 
There  will  be,  in  a  word,  all  the  incidents  which  attend  on 
an  infant  society,  and  which  are  too  apt  to  continue  after 
the  period  of  infancy.  For  all  we  must  be  prepared.  Let 
us  but  have  the  numbers,  and  we  will  take  patiently  the 
evils  which  accompany  them.  No  doctrine  has  failed  to 
overcome  those  evils,  least  of  all  our  immediate  predecessor, 
which  had  them  in  large  store.  Examine  the  history  of  the 
mediaeval  Catholicism  at  its  origin,  and  you  will  allow  that 
we  need  hardly  expect  to  have  greater  embarrassments  of 
all  sorts  to  contend  with,  external  and  internal  ;  no  obstacle 
that  the  hostility  or  perverse  ingenuity  of  man  could  throw 
in  its  way  will  be  found  wanting  in  its  records. 

If  it  be  allowed  that  this  formation  of  a  body  of  believers 
is  our  prime  want,  we  must  examine  carefully  what  are  the 
means  we  use  to  supply  it,  exert  ourselves  to  throw  no 
hindrance  in  the  way  of  its  supply,  rather  facilitate  in  every 
possible  manner  the  access  to  our  religion.  I  will  content 
myself  with  but  a  mention  of  that  which  is  the  capital  point, 
the  fashioning  ourselves  and  our  lives  so  that  we  become 
centres  of  contagious  influence — an  influence  often  unknown 
to  ourselves,  and  hardly  the  subject  of  consciousness  to  others 
— but  not  the  less  real.  I  commend  that  part  of  the  subject 
to  your  own  thoughts,  reminding  those  who  need  the  reminder 
that  such  an  influence  can  never  wisely  be  our  direct  object 
but  must  be  the  indirect  outcome  of  our  growth  in  goodness. 
On  this  occasion  ray  thoughts  lead  me  rather  to  the  method 
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s  possible,  in  so  far  as  we  look  at  it  as  a  converting  agency, 
ivingit  all  the  simplicity  and  power  which  attend  on  the 
**iore  concrete,  synthetic  presentation  of  one  great  central 
■*^ea,  and  trusting  to  that  idea  to  vivify  those  who  receive  it. 
A  religion  such  as  ours  makes,  and  will  always  make,  great 
emands  on  the  intellectual  activity  of  its  disciples,  as  well  as 
n  their  practical  energy.  The  former,  we  know,  is  not 
rone  to  continued  exertion.  Even  with  all  its  acquired 
ower,  and  its  constant  stimulation  by  the  exaggerated  idea 
hich  prevails  of  its  value,  we  know  how  ready  the  intellect 
Es  to  flag  and  desist  from  any  long  strain.  It  wants  the 
steady  application  of  a  sufficient  motive.  Such  motive  can 
«»ily  be  given,  as  a  religious  question,  by  the  sway  exercised 
«>ver  us  by  an  already  accepted  belief — I  speak  of  the  immense 
ijority,  of  course — a  belief  which  inculcates  as  a  duty  the 
borious  cultivation  of  our  mental  powers  as  ministering  to 
or  moral  existence,  and  enabling  us  to  be  worthier  servants 
*^f  the  power  in  which  it  teaches  us  to  believe.  This  motive 
Supplied,  we  may  expect  those  who  in  adult  age  have  gained 
**  to  be  strongly  influenced  by  it  in  the  direction  of  expansion 
their  whole  nature,  with  no  exception,  most  certainly,  of 
leir  intellectual  nature.  The  danger  lies  quite  the  other 
■ay.  Few,  I  think,  who  look  closely  into  the  subject  will 
ny  that  the  danger  does  lie  the  other  way,  that  whether  it 
in  the  acquiring  of  new  adherents  or  our  self-guidance 
er  adhesion,  there  is  traceable  an  overvalue  of  the  intellec- 
ual  element,  an  undue  forgetfulness  of  the  truth  that  intellect 
^^y  itself  is  not  a  motor  power,  a  tendency  to  rest  in  the 
^aitcllectual  satisfactions  of  our  Religion  without  bestirring 
Ourselves  to  propagate  it. 

Our  primary  object   therefore  must   be  to   awaken,  or 

encourage,  if  awakened,  the  impulse  to  a  new  religion,  and 

'or  this  purpose  to  set  forth  in  its  unity  the  being  which  is  its 

central  point,  the  acceptance  of  which  is  fundamental.     And 

hy  far  the  best  method  in  the  beginning  is  the  oral   and 

personal  communication  of  our  belief,  not  insistent,  but  as 

much  as  possible  limited  to  thoughtful  suggestions  and  to 

the  helping  thought   in   the   person's  mind  whom  we  are 

addressing,  watching  for  opportunities  rather  than  anxiously 

creating  them.     It  is  the  inward,  natural  growth  that  we 
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wish  to  promote.  The  more  there  can  be  of  this  process 
before  there  is  any  question  of  books  the  better.  Even  when 
some  amount  of  reading  has  become  inevitable,  when  the 
intellect  must  be  called  in,  all  possible  care  must  be  taken 
that  it  be  not  impeded  in  its  clear  apprehension  of  the  central 
truth  by  overlaying  it  with  much  study.  Hence  I  am 
inclined  to  think  the  most  valuable  assistance  is  given  us  in 
the  tables  which  hang  on  our  walls,  which  are  eminently 
suggestive,  provocative  of  thought,  rather  than  dictative  of 
its  precise  form  in  detail.  Their  educational  value,  inde- 
pendently of  our  religion,  so  far  as  they  can  be  independent 
of  it,  is  great,  and  in  connection  with  it  their  full  use  has 
not  as  yet  been  realised,  especially  as  regards  its  propagation. 
They  are  short,  in  essentials  easily  remembered,  and  supply 
constant  material  for  the  mind's  active  power,  as  well  as 
food  for  conversation  with  others.  And  it  is  to  draw  out  the 
active  power  of  the  mind,  its  faculty  of  meditation,  that  we 
should  direct  our  effort.  What  we  so  make  our  own  is  a  true 
posssession. 

It  may  not  be  out  of  place  here,  if  to  illustrate  my 
meaning  I  make  a  few  remarks  on  the  latest  addition  to 
those  tables— the  table  of  the  first,  the  prime  philosophy, 
especially  in  reference  to  its  principal  constituent  —  that 
known  as  the  fifteen  laws — which  intervene  between  the 
theory  of  abstraction  and  the  abstract  and  concrete  hier- 
archies. Whatever  the  value,  and  it  is  undeniably  great,  of 
their  systematic,  philosophic  exposition,  it  is  from  another 
point  of  view  that  I  wish  to  consider  them,  as  parts,  that  is, 
of  the  universal  education  of  the  intellect.  As  such  the 
teaching  them  is  placed  at  the  very  opening  of  the  course  of 
philosophic  instruction.  It  is  addressed,  therefore,  to  very 
young  people,  and  yet  it  is  the  teaching  of  the  widest 
generalisations.  They  must,  if  addressed  to  the  very  young, 
be  appreciable  by  them,  but  they  can  hardly  be  so  in  their 
full  sense.  Their  general  scope  and  the  meaning  of  each 
may,  however,  be  so  placed  within  their  reach,  that  they  may 
take  them  with  them  in  all  their  subsequent  training, 
gradually  growing  into  a  more  just  apprehension  of  their 
value.  Their  minds  will  work  on  them  by  the  habit  of 
applying  them  on  all  suitable  occasions,  and  such  occasions 
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constantly  arising,  and  so  they  will  become  an  in- 
separable part  of  their  mental  constitution,  a  fence  against 
all  intellectual  deviations.  But  it  is  the  work  of  each  pupil's 
own  mind  that  we  especially  wish  to  call  out  by  this  process, 
*he  continuous  effort  of  self-appropriation ;  not,  of  course, 
for  itself  as  an  end,  but  as  conferring  on  him  the  power  of 
^wisely  using  that  which  by  such  effort  he  has  appropriated. 
The  universal  value  will  reside  then  in  the  shorter  form,  the 
condensed  statement,  understood,  committed  to  memory, 
and,  if  I  may  use  the  expression,  thought  up  to, — the 
^philosophic  exposition  will  be  for  the  teacher  and  thinker. 

So  it  is  with  the  other  tables  which  have  been  framed  in 
*he  same  spirit — in  the  highest  degree  with  the   Calendar 
"which  offers  such  powerful  assistance  in  regard  to  the  con- 
ception of  Humanity.    They  are  meant  to  concentrate  and 
direct  thought,  not  to  take  its  place.     They  will   lead,  no 
doubt,  to  a  desire  for  further  information  on  the  system  they 
condense,  to  a  certain  amount  of  direct  study  of  it   as  a 
whole.     But  if  that  study  be  undertaken  in  order  to  gain  a 
more  thorough  knowledge  of  the  religion  as  a  basis  of  action, 
not  as  an  object  of  speculative  inquiry,  it  will  be  important 
to  avoid  all   superfluous  intellectual  strain,  as  tending  to 
confusion,   not   clearness  or  vigour  of  thought,  to  an  un- 
profitable use  of  our  time  and  faculties. 

We  have  none  of  us,  perhaps,  in  this  connection, 
sufficiently  present  to  our  minds  the  pregnant  expression  of 
our  master  when  he  spoke  of  the  noxious  habit  of  reading — 
to  compressive  of  thought. 

We  have  incurred  a  certain  danger  in  this  respect  by  the 
translation  of  the  Politique  Positive,  not,  I  hope  counter- 
balancing its  advantages,  but  a  real  inconvenience.  It  is  a 
work  which  requires  a  great  amount  of  leisure  and  effort, 
and  I  may  add  of  previous  training,  if  it  is  to  be  duly 
mastered;  and  such  conditions  are  not  generally  fulfilled. 
It  is  by  its  present  form  thrown  open  to  all,  and  we  may 
be  sure  that  most  will  not  study  it,  but  pick  out  here  and 
there  bits  which  please  them  or  which  they  dislike.  But  I 
am  now  thinking  more  of  the  serious  religious  inquirer,  and 
of  the  desirability  of  his  reading  the  work.  To  such  I 
would  strongly  counsel  abstention  as  a  general  rule,  per- 
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sistent  abstention  to  most ;  the  deliberate  concentration  of 
your  energies  on  the  work  which  contains  the  condensed 
expression  of  the  larger  one,  so  far  as  that  is  strictly  a 
religious  work ;  on  the  Catechism,  which  affords  ample 
matter  for  meditation,  full  guidance  for  your  religious 
thought,  and  most  definite  direction  for  the  highest  sphere 
of  that  thought,  the  worship  of  Humanity,  in  all  its  fulness. 
You  will  spare  yourselves  (I  speak  to  the  really  religious 
student)  much  time  and  labour,  for  which  you  have  need 
enough  in  other  directions,  most  particularly  in  the  study  of 
the  great  poets  or  other  religious  books,  and  you  will  have 
gained  a  much  truer  mastery  of  that  which  is  to  be  your 
life.  If  after  that  you  are  in  a  position  to  enter  on  the  study 
of  the  great  work  in  its  entirety,  you  will  not  regret  that 
you  have  laid  such  a  foundation  for  your  undertaking  ;  and, 
as  you  proceed,  you  will,  if  I  mistake  not,  see  the  truth  of 
some  such  judgment  as  that  which  I  have  been  expressing, 
as  there  gradually  becomes  clear  to  you  what  a  masterly, 
adequate  condensation  its  author  has  provided,  so  far,  I 
repeat,  as  the  properly  religious  construction  is  concerned. 
In  this  reading  age,  however,  I  have  no  doubt  that  such 
advice  as  is  here  given  will  be  generally  set  aside,  and  as 
little  doubt  that  in  very  many  cases  the  issue  will  be  the 
abandonment  of  all  interest  or  further  inquiry. 

I  am  not  unmindful  in  all  this  of  the  claim  of  our  system 
to  form  in  an  eminent  degree  true  citizens,  men  of  great 
practical  energy,  fitted  to  meet  all  the  requirements  of  our 
difficult  and  shifting  social  existence.  It  is  rather  because  I 
wish  to  see  such  claims  justified  that  I  advocate  the  method 
I  have  been  advocating.  Where  but  in  religious  convictions 
first  duly  formed  will  you  get  the  strength  and  persistence  so 
generally  wanting,  so  indispensably  requisite  for  firm,  wise, 
action?  Where,  again,  but  from  the  same  source  will  you 
get  the  clear  perception  of  the  aim  of  such  action,  which  is 
needed  for  its  right  direction?  Once  form  your  servants  of 
Humanity,  give  them  a  living  faith  in  her,  and  I  have  no 
fear  but  they  will  act — act  as  Cromwell's  soldiers  acted — so 
that  they  were  never  beaten.  At  the  present  time,  I  am  as 
ready  as  any  to  allow  it,  as  much  as  at  any  time,  the  political 
and  social  world  call  for  and  lend  themselves  to  a  wise  inter- 
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vention,  and  there  are  occasions  on  which  we  can  in  a  degree 
intervene,  but  the  result  will  almost  always  be  found  to  bear 
a  definite  relation  to  the  measure  of  religious  force  which  is 
exerted  in  attaining  it ;  in  other  words,  men  will  be  influenced 
by  the  advice  we  give  or  the  conduct  we  adopt,  in  proportion 
as  they  perceive  that  advice  and  conduct  to  have  behind 
them  some  higher,  more  comprehensive,  some  religious 
doctrine  from  which  they  spring.  Examine  such  efforts  as 
have  been  made,  and  such  attention  as  they  have  secured, 
and  you  will,  I  think,  find  that  it  is  because  the  efforts  have 
been  recognised  as  parts  of  a  larger  scheme,  as  connected 
and  not  isolated  efforts,  that  they  have  excited  attention. 
And  the  more  thoughtful  and  worthier  of  our  observers  or 
opponents  are  not  slow  to  acknowledge  that  in  the  fact  that 
the  larger  scheme  is  a  religion  lies  both  the  justification  for 
oar  action  and  its  claim  upon  their  consideration. 

Nor,   again,   am   I   unmindful   of  the   high   intellectual 
claims  of  our  system,  and  of  the  desirability  of  its  showing 
its  competence  to  deal  with  all  the  mental  problems  which 
are  under  discussion,  still  less  of  the  desirability  of  its  show- 
ing its  competence    to    train   aright   the  intellects  of    its 
liisciples,  whether  the  adult  or  the  minor.     It  is  a  simple 
question  of  precedence,  and  I  claim  precedence,  to  the  fullest 
extent,  for  the  religious  idea,  for  the  faith  of  Humanity,  in 
the  intellectual  even  more,  if  possible,  than  in  the  active 
"world,  the  danger  being  the  greater  in  the  former.     It  is  the 
revolt  of  the  intellect  which  we  come  forward  to  quell,  and  in 
our  religion  alone  can  we  find  the  strength  for  such  a  task. 
When  that  is  not  accepted,  or  accepted  merely  in  some  vague 
way,  in  its  most  general  principle,  as  men  say,  but  without 
its  being  in  any  real  sense  a  faith,  much  less  as  a  cultus  or 
religious  ordering  of  our  feelings  and  life,  then  it  is  not  to  be 
expected  that  the  existing  revolutionary  disorder  in  the  sphere 
of  intellectual  inquiry  will  be  looked  on  with  disfavour,  or  be 
treated  as  other  than  a  desirable  state,  fostering  the  free 
development  of  discussion  and  mental  activity,  both  alike 
purposeless  and  without  limit.    Where  the  religion  is  accepted 
in  the  manner  above  defined,  there  is  a  certainty  of  mental 
advance  becoming  an  object  in  the  acceptor,  to  the  extent  in 
which  his  powers  and  previous  attainments  place  it  within 
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his  reach.  What  ceases  is  not  the  desire  for  intellectual 
growth — for  himself  and  others  he  feels  its  value  too  keenly— 
but  the  disorderly  growth.  He  learns  to  take  a  just  measure 
of  his  mental  wants,  and  to  see  what  direction  they  moat 
wisely  take.  We  need  have  no  fear  that  a  human  religion  t 
such  as  ours  will  not  meet  all  the  just  demands  of  the  human 
intellect ;  but  it  will  claim,  and  vindicate  its  claim,  to  lay 
what  are  its  just  demands. 

Turn  the  matter  whichever  way  we  will,  and  we  shall,  I 
think,  see  ground  for  the  conclusion  that  in  the  extension  of  ; 
our  religion  the  worship  precedes  the  doctrine;  'the  final 
step  condensing  the  whole  of  my  religious  developmeIIt, 
Such  is  Comte's  language  (Pol.  Pos.,  vol.  iv.,  p.  476,  E.  Tr.).  ; 
And  I  do  not  seek  to  limit  the  term  extension,  but  apply  it  . 
equally  to  the  succession  of  generations  as  to  the  conversion  • 
of  those  outside  us  in  our  own  or  other  times ;  to  the  bringing 
of  the  young  into  the  Church,  as  to  the  bringing  of  the  adult 
And  if  the  conclusion  is  admitted,  it  must  affect  our  whole 
method  of  proceeding.     We  may  not  shrink  from  acting 
fearlessly  upon  it.  ■ 

Wheresoever  men  meet,"  there  this  work  of  extension  may 
be  carried  on — in  an  infinite  variety  of  ways,  doubtless,  the 
particular  way  being  a  matter  for  each  one  concerned,  hot  fl 
some  way  or  other ;  as  often  as  not  by  a  silent  impression 
conveyed  from  the  believer  to  those  with  whom  he  is  in  con- 
tact, without  any  direct  urging,  but  not  unfrequently  by  some 
word  betraying  a  different  judgment,  or  different  principles  of 
judgment,  from  those  generally  accepted;  or  again  throwing 
light  on  some  question  which  was  previously  obscure.  Each 
year  makes  the  work  easier,  because  each  year  the  number 
increases  of  those  who  have  had  some  vague  intimation  that 
there  is  a  new  Religion  proclaimed,  and  are  as  a  soil  prepare 
for  its  germs  to  take  root  in  them.  In  the  most  unexpected 
quarters  you  may  find  some  knowledge  of  what  we  offer,  afl* 
a  disposition  to  connect  what  are  apparently  chance  utttf* 
ances  with  it. 

Slow  as  our  progress  has  been,  and  is,  the  period  of  TtP 
pressure,  a  pressure  verging  on  discouragement,  seems  to  m1 
near  its  end,  if  not  ended,  if  only  we  have  the  faith  to  take  i 
so.     In  ourselves  alone  can  there  be  any  solid  ground  fo 
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discouragement ;  all  other  difficulties  are  comparatively  tight. 
Think  what  it  is  to  have  secured,  in  the  extent  to  which  it 
has  been  secured,  the  recognition  that  there  is  a  Religion  of 
Humanity,  with  sufficient  motive  power  in  it  to  modify  belief 
and  to  prompt  to  consistent  action.  It  is  the  most  difficult 
step  of  all,  and  that  it  has  been  taken  is  a  convincing  proof, 
if  we  look  to  the  time  spent  over  it  and  to  the  state  of  the  social 
environment  in  which  it  has  been  taken,  of  the  readiness  of 
the  Western  world  for  our  religion.  From  such  a  beginning 
we  have  but  to  move  forward  in  all  confidence,  not  troubling 
ourselves  with  measuring  our  expectations— expectation  and 
disappointment  going  hand  in  hand — but  sure  of  ultimate 
and,  relatively  speaking,  not  distant  success.  It  should  be 
of  little  account  whether  we  see  it  or  not,  whether  we  are 
satisfied  or  not  with  the  travail  of  our  soul.  We  sow  for 
others,  as  we  have  reaped  the  labour  of  others. 

The  full  assurance  of  faith,  such  should  be  our  aim,  and 
we  can  get  it  but  through  love— such  is  the  teaching  we 
have  received — the  love  of  Humanity.  And  such  love  must 
be  fed,  as  it  must  begin,  by  the  contemplation  of  the  loved 
object,  by  pressing  into  her  presence,  living  in  communion 
with  her.  We  too,  not  less  than  those  who  have  gone  before 
us,  must  raise  our  eyes  to  gaze  on  the  eternal  brightness, 
must  crave  for  the  beatific  vision.  But  armed  with  a  faith 
so  gained  we  may  go  on  our  way  rejoicing,  as  more  than 
conquerors.  We  may  be  sure  that  we  shall  impart  to  others 
of  that  which  we  have  freely  received  ;  we  cannot  fail  to  do 
so;  it  goes  out  from  us  to  others.  Never  has  great  faith 
been  known  to  fail.  Where  it  has  rested  on  insecure  foun- 
dations, we  know  what  its  triumphs  have  been  ;  what  should 
they  be  where  the  foundations  are  unassailable,  as  we  feel 
and  may  convince  ourselves  that  ours  are?  If  the  theistic 
beliefs  around  us  are  evidently  yielding  to  a  process  of  decay, 
it  is  because  that  on  which  they  are  built  gives  way  under 
pressure;  they  cannot  meet  the  searching  spirit  of  doubt. 
Apply  the  same  pressure  as  is  brought  to  bear  on  them  to 
the  conception  of  Humanity  ;  let  the  same  men  apply  it,  so 
that  the  power  of  thought  exerted  is  the  same  in  both  cases. 
The  experiment  is  going  on  daily  before  our  eyes,  and  am  I 
not  warranted  in  saying  that  the  result  is  a  consciousness  of 
AA 
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success,  complete  success  in  reference  to  the  central  idea  of 
theology,  it  is  felt  to  give  way  under  pressure  ;  the  absence 
of  such  consciousness  of  success  in  reference  to  the  central 
idea  of  our  human  Religion,  it  strengthens  under  pressure. 
Men  may  turn  from  this  central  idea  in  dislike,  whereas 
there  is  a  certain  attitude  of  respectful  sympathy  towards 
the  other,  whatever  the  motive  for  such  attitude;  but  they 
are  often  driven  in  word  to  admit  it,  free  to  reject  every 
consequence  of  such  admission. 

Strong  therefore  in  faith,  in  both  senses  of  the  word — 
intellectual  belief  and  moral  confidence — preach  we  boldly 
and  simply,  by  all  available  methods,  the  Being  in  whom 
we  believe,  Humanity — preach  we  our  Religion,  and  not  a 
scientific  system ;  that  will  be  amply  cared  for.  It  is  the 
shortest  and  the  surest  way  to  arrive  at  our  destination,  which, 
as  I  have  ever  said,  is  the  foundation  of  a  church.  To  this 
let  all  else  be  subordinate;  from  this  let  all  else  emanate; 
this  is  worth  striving  for,  and  I  know  not  that  anything 
else  is. 

Much  of  what  I  have  said  it  has  been  an  effort  to  me  to 
say.  I  have  never  shrunk  from  ridicule  but  I  do  not  court 
it,  and  there  are  possibly  some  here  to  whom  my  utterances 
may  sound  strange  and  ridiculous,  and  there  are  others,  and 
perhaps  even  some  of  those  who  share  my  general  convictions, 
to  whom  they  may  be  neither  one  nor  the  other,  but  to  whom, 
in  part,  they  may  be  distasteful.  Throughout  my  work,  as 
a  preacher  of  a  new  religion,  it  has  been  a  source  of  dis- 
comfort, has  this  partial  disagreement ;  the  greater  or  less 
aversion,  but  still  some  aversion,  to  the  predominantly 
religious  character  which  I  have  endeavoured  to  impress 
upon  our,  in  some  degree,  common  movement ;  as  it  has  been 
the  source  of  satisfaction  to  see  in  some  cases  such  aversion 
lessen  or  become  transformed  into  assent.  In  our  actual  world 
its  continuance  must  always  be  counted  on.  But  even  where 
there  is  assent  in  principle  to  this  special  religious  character, 
it  is  not  always  easy  to  avoid  statements  which  provoke 
dissension.  In  my  ignorance  of  the  state  of  feeling  of  many, 
I  must  rely  on  their  general  candour  to  judge  with  tolerance 
any  difference  of  method,  or  even  of  spirit,  which  they  may 
trace,  to  bear  with  what  they  may  consider  too  exclusive  in 
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Ik  putting   forward  of  the  religious  side  of  our  threefold 
■ 

I  may  not  end  with  words  of  doubt.     I  believe,  I   more 

than  believe,  that  there  are  some  here,  I  hope  many,  to  whom 

Ml  any  warmth  in  my  advocacy  of  the  Religion,  but  any 

(ieiicit: ncy  of  warmth,  is  what  they  most  acutely  feel,  whose 

whole  nature  vibrates  in  unison  to  any  language  that  bears 

the  stamp  of  conviction  as  to  the  duty  of  giving  that  Religion 

great  and  unquestioned  prominence  in  all  our  efforts ;  who, 

whether   it   be  in   harmony  with   earlier  teaching  and  long 

association,  or  as  the  conclusion  of  their  maturest  judgment, 

■feptecl  against  their  old  impressions,  hesitate  not  to  avow 

flat  this  Religion  is  the  one  only  and  all-sufficient  justification 

ol  those  efforts,  the  one  source  of  any  strength  we  have,  the 

one  hope  for  mankind,  its  propagation   the  one  paramount 

duly.    To  them  I  say,  Be  equal  to  your  avowal,  translate  it 

action,  lose  no  opportunity  of  proclaiming  it ;  make 

ii  !  your  life,  so  that  all  may  see,  who  are  capable  of 

wing,  that  it  is  so.     Be  careful  to  cultivate  your  intellect  as 

tilt  source  of  light  to  yourselves  or  guidance  to  others  ;  but 

it   with  a  watchful  discipline,  for  it   is  prone  to 

minltad,  and  so  much  around  you  tempts  to  its  misdirection  ; 

also  your  will,  so  that  the  strong  reflection  of  your 

character  may  give  strength  to  all  who  depend   on   you,  may 

communicate   an    impression    to   all   who   come   near  you ; 

discipline  your  feelings  by  the  habitual  encouragement  of  the 

in  short,  let  your  life  be  a  discipline  ;  no  other  life  is 

of  man,  no  other  draws  out  our  full  powers  of  service, 

aid  we  want  our  powers  drawn  out  to  the  full ;  nay,  we  shall 

»ish  and    pray  that   they   may  be  so  drawn  out,  if,  in  older 

.  the  love  of  Humanity  constraineth  us,  her  reason- 

»blc  service  finding  them  full  employment.     Faint  ye  not, 

neither  be  weary  in  that  service.     It  has  in  it  the  sense  of 

achievement :  look  at  what  has  been  done  by  it.     We  too 

id  with  our  ears  and  our  fathers  have  declared  unto 

os  the  noble  works  she  has  done  in  their  days  and  in  the  old 

time  before  them.     It  has  in  it   the  sense  of  promise :  all 

-.  centre  in  the  future  of  Humanity.     If  it  has  in  it 

*I»,  and  at  times  almost  overpoweringly,  the  elements  of  toil 

ind  suffering,  so  inwoven  with  the  others  that  no  thought 

AA  2 
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can  separate  them,  they  are  accepted  as  the  common     ^ 
from    which   we    should    despise    ourselves    if   we  so'MS^ 
exemption ;  and  labour  is  seen  to  be  indispensable,  suffe 
inevitable,  both  rightly  used  ennobling,  as  both  have 
the  conditions  of  Humanity's  advance,  as  both  have 
the  conditions  of  all  higher  excellence  in  her  servants, 
who   seek  that   excellence   shrink  not  from  its  condit: 
Live  into  her  life,  and  strength  will  come  to  you,  from  soi 
which  as  yet  are  unknown,  as   from    those   of  which 
have  tasted.     If  we  lose  ourselves  in  her,  or  the  more  we 
that  consummation,  we  may  not  doubt  that  the  old  pro- 
will  hold  good,  that  we  shall  find  ourselves,  our  nobler  se" 
the   true  reward  for  ever  of  human  purity,  which  is 
selfishness. 

•  Forsake  all,  and  thou  shalt  find  all.* 

The  '  short  and  complete  saying '  of  older  devotion  is  not 
the  property  of  one  religious  faith,  but  of  all,  of  religion  ir:»  the 
most  universal  sense ;  it  is  characteristic  of  the  hig~"^iest 
aspiration  of  the  genuine  religious  life  ;  it  falls  therefore^  »  ty 
inheritance,  to  its  most  perfect  embodiment,  the  Religio^n  of 
Humanity. 

1  So  mighty  art  thou,  Lady,  and  so  great 
That  he  who  grace  desireth,  and  comes  not 
To  thee  for  aidance,  fain  would  have  desire 
Fly  without  wings.    Not  only  him  who  asks 
Thy  bounty  succours,  but  doth  freely  oft 
Forerun  the  asking.    Whatsoe'er  may  be 
Of  excellence  in  creature,  pity  mild, 
Relenting  mercy,  large  munificence, 
Are  all  combined  in  thee.* 

Dante.    Par.  xxxiii.    (Cory's  Translation.^ 

The  Annual  Address  Delivered  at  the 
POSITIVIST  SCHOOL,  19  Chapel  Street,  Lamb's  Conduit  Street, 
on  the  Festival  of  Humanity  90  (1  January,  X878J, 
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APPENDIX. 

The  translation  of  the  Politique  Positive  of  Auguste  Comte 
has  been  completed  in  the  past  year.     There  is  much  which 
I  regret  about  it.     I  regret  the  title,*  the  weight  of  the  book, 
its  cost,  the  choice  of  the  publisher,  the  mode  of  publication ; 
and  I  feel  anxious  as  to  its  probable  destiny,  over  which  we 
have  no  control.     But  this  much  said,  it  is  a  great  thing  that 
we  are  clear  of  the  labour,  and  there  will  be,  I  hope,  a  real 
advantage,  though  there  are   certain    disadvantages,  in   its 
publication.     My  co-translators  will  understand  my  saying 
little  about  the  work.     We  offer  it,  so  far  I  may  venture 
perhaps,  all  of  us  in  the  same  spirit,  as  a  contribution  to  the 
service  of  Humanity,   a  duty   discharged    in   no   grudging 
humour ;  this,  I  think,  will  be  generally  admitted.     On  one 
special  point  only  will  I  touch,  because  it  is  one  in  which  I 
have  no  share ;  viz.,  the  tables  of  contents,  which  are  so  great 
an  aid  in  the  use  of  each  volume,  and  are,  in  all  cases,  so 
excellently  done — in  my  own  volume  by  one  whose  loss  I  in- 
creasingly regret  as  that  of  a  genuine  helper  in  my  work,  Mr. 
Lobb.     I  add  to  this,  what  I  think  all  must  feel  who  use  the 
book,  a  grateful  recognition  of  Mr.  Harrison's  valuable  effort 
— the  index   to   the   whole   work   at  the  end  of  the  fourth 
volume.     Those  who  have  not  tried  can  hardly  appreciate  the 
trouble  that  an  index  involves,  though  all  competent  readers 
will  value   the   result   of  so   much  industry,  patience,  and 
clearness  of  arrangement. 

*  It  should  be  Positive  Politics,  not  Polity, 
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ANNUAL    ADDRESS.* 
On  the  Festival  of  Humanity,  91  (x  January,  1879). 

For  the  sake  of  continuity,  and  in  order  to  use  to  the  full 
such  opportunities  as  I  have,  I  adhere  to  my  practice  of 
making  some  introductory  remarks  on  some  of  the  larger 
questions  of  political  or  social  interest-  In  regard  to  most  of 
them  I  may  be  brief,  for  I  have  no  important  alteration  to 
make  in  what  I  said  at  the  opening  of  last  year.  None  look 
with  satisfaction  on  the  provisional  settlement  effected  as  to 
the  Eastern  Question ;  no  increase  of  confidence  has  been 
gained  in  the  ability  of  the  actual  directors  of  Europe  to  guide 
her  aright;  and  the  dangers  to  which  I  then  pointed — the 
development  of  Western  ambition  as  regards  Asia,  and  an 
augmentation  of  the  mutual  distrust  between  ourselves  as  a 
leading  Western  power  and  the  semi-oriental  Empire  of 
Russia — are  manifest  to  all  as  marked  features  of  the  actual 
political  condition.  We  may  hope  rather  than  rationally 
expect  that,  after  all  the  uncertainties  of  the  last  three  years, 
after  all  the  hesitation  and  unwise  shifts  that  have  been 
adopted,  war  between  the  two  may  yet  be  avoided.  But  if  it 
is  avoided,  it  would  seem  but  too  likely  that  such  result  wiH 
be  due  to  some  unrighteous  compact  which  shall  sacrifice  to 
the  ambition  of  both  the  interests  of  weaker  powers,  the 
inhabitants  of  Central  Asia — a  compact  which,  begun  in 
wrong,  will  but  adjourn  the  difficulty  and  be  the  fruitful 
parent  of  future  complications.  All  that  is  now  being  said 
or  done  points  to  one  or  other  of  these  two  methods,  both 
alike  deplorable. 

Again,  the  faint  hope  to  which  I  gave  utterance  that 

*  The  commemorative  form  given  on   pp.  225,  226,  applies  also  to  this 
address. 
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England  would  remember  her  higher  obligations  to  the 
neglect  of  her  own  aggrandisement,  has  not  been  justified, 
while  the  fear  that  her  conduct  would  involve  us  in  fresh 
disgrace  has  proved  but  too  well  founded.  Shrinking  from 
the  effort  of  a  noble  and  direct  resistance  to  a  policy  which 
she  blamed,  she  chose  rather  to  advance  her  empire  by  the 
acceptance  of  Cyprus.  Under  whatever  specious  pretext  the 
occupation  of  that  island  is  defended,  it  is  in  reality  taking 
her  share  in  the  plunder  of  the  power  she  professed  to  protect, 
and  thereby  compromising,  in  spite  of  the  acquiescence  of  the 
other  powers  of  Europe,  her  legitimate  influence  in  their 
councils.  That  the  step  brings  upon  us  manifold  embarrass- 
ments and  responsibilities  may  be  true,  but  it  is  not  on  that 
ground  that  I  would  assail  it.  It  may  be  right  and  even  wise 
to  incur  such  consequences,  even  in  the  face  of  a  probability 
of  failure.  But  a  complete  abstinence  from  further  acquisi- 
tions, the  renunciation  of  all  that  could  even  wear  the 
appearance  of  direct  advantage — this  was  the  conduct  which 
the  whole  circumstances  of  the  case,  and,  above  all,  the 
prevailing  tone  of  European  morality,  imperiously  prescribed 
to  her  Government  in  the  highest  interests  of  the  world's 
due  management,  and  to  such  considerations  her  Government 
and  her  people  have  proved  blind. 

The  incentive  to  such  blindness,  the  warping  influence 
which  perverts  so  fatally  the  political  judgment  of  our 
country,  the  motive  for  the  particular  measure  which  I  have 
been  attacking,  all  are  to  be  found  in  our  Indian  Empire, 
which  has  dazzled  the  imagination  and  vitiated  the  con- 
science of  England,  if  we  take  the  nation  broadly  and  judge 
it  by  its  action  on  the  large  scale.  A  new  and  unpleasant 
consequence  of  that  Empire  has  lately  disturbed  us  in  this 
Afghan  war,  a  fresh  obstacle  to  our  contented  acquiescence 
in  the  acquisition  made  by  the  ambition  of  our  forefathers — 
an  acquisition  never  justifiable  as  an  end,  too  often,  nay 
almost  invariably,  not  justified  in  its  means.  I  say  a  fresh 
obstacle,  for  gloomy  financial  prospects  and  recurring 
famines,  with  their  attendant  burden  of  material  and  moral 
discredit,  have  awakened,  and  are  destined  increasingly  to 
awaken,  our  misgivings.  Whilst,  however,  on  the  matter  of 
this  war,  it  is  pleasant  to  observe  signs  of  a  better  feeling,  to 
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remember  utterances  in  which  morality  asserts  itself,  the 
nation  as  a  whole  cannot  be  acquitted,  for  all  parties  are  in 
essential  agreement  on  the  fundamental  issue — the  retention 
of  India — and  the  comparatively  insignificant  discussion  what 
are  the  particular  means  demanded  to  that  end  need  not 
interest  us  here.  It  is  well  that  by  one  shock  after  another 
our  countrymen  should  be  driven  back  on  that  fundamental 
issue,  such  shocks  constituting  apparently  the  necessary 
process  by  which  a  public  opinion  is  to  be  formed  alien  to 
the  present  agreement.  So  much  be  said  without  the 
remotest  thought  of  condoning  the  miserable  war  of  which  I 
am  speaking. 

Worse  even  than  the  Afghan  war,  but  passing  almost 
unnoticed  whilst  attention  is  concentrated  elsewhere,  is  the 
struggle  at  the  Cape,  which  seems  to  be  assuming  larger  pro- 
portions, to  be  more  definitely  tending  towards  a  career  of 
South  African  conquest.  In  this  case,  as  in  India,  the  same 
principle  is  at  work ;  a  wrong  step  once  taken  must  be  upheld 
— such  is  the  language — or  the  prestige  of  England  would  be 
lowered  and  her  supremacy  endangered.  No  demands,  how- 
ever unjust,  but  must  be  pressed  to  avoid  such  a  consequence. 
The  immorality  of  such  a  practice  is  little  thought  of,  still 
less  the  just  opposing  claims  of  others.  The  result  is,  that 
we  are  dependent  on  any  rash  or  unscrupulous  officer  wTho 
may  enter  on  an  untenable  course,  and  the  nation  finds  itself 
committed  to  a  series  of  difficulties  which  its  rulers  at  home 
would  have  deprecated,  but  which  they  have  not  the  nerve  to 
avoid  by  a  due  firmness  in  revising  a  mistaken  decision.  I 
cannot  but  think  that  the  annexation  of  the  Transvaal  by 
Sir  Theophilus  Shepstone  is  a  case  in  point,  and  that  the  act 
ought  to  have  been  at  once  disavowed,  and  that  officer  set 
aside. 

We  may  hope  that  if,  as  seems  likely,  the  Eastern  diffi- 
culty is  for  the  present  less  pressing,  this  African  question 
may  be  more  studied  in  all  its  bearings,  and  the  relations  of 
the  colonists  with  the  native  tribes,  as  well  as  the  responsi- 
bilities of  our  own  Government,  thoroughly  examined.  Our 
whole  colonial  action  in  reference  to  those  amidst  whom  our 
emigrants  settle  demands  a  searching  examination. 

There  has  been  visible,  it  must  be  allowed,  on  these 
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subjects  In  general,  this  past  year,  an  increase  of  that  which 
1  noticed  last  year — the  recoil  from  the  aggressive  spirit,  from 
llit  Imperialism  which  lias  so  long  been  in  the  ascendant. 
It  is  so  wholly  without  foundation  in  reason  or  justice,  so 
repugnant  to  the  higher  moral  conclusions  of  man,  so 
u.mtrary  to  the  teachings  of  either  religion,  the  theological  or 
human,  that  very  imperfect  or  intermittent  attacks  are  of 
great  power  to  shake  its  hold,  and  lend   to   our   consistent 

■■■'.  a  support  which  we  recognise  as  most  valuable. 
That  consistent  opposition,  I  would  further  say,  has  been 
afresh  manifested  in  an  utterance  of  other  London  Positivists, 
which  most  of  you  have  probably  seen.  I  allude  to  the 
protest  signed  by  Mr.  Beesly. 

All  the  discussions  which  ended  in  the  purely  provisional 
settlement  effected  at  Berlin,  were  of  a  nature  to  encourage 
reflection  on  this  point.  Faint  indications  of  a  higher  spirit 
were  traceable  in  the  proceedings  of  the  Congress,  but  the 
more  superficial  and  the  predominant  tendency  was  the 
by  each  power  of  its  own  peculiar  interests,  as  the 
ultimate  reason  of  its  policy.     No  glimpse  is  attainable  of  a 

int  action  of  Western  Europe  in  which  those  interests 
should  be  fused;  a  negative  pressure  tu  make  them  consistent 
with  the  preservation  of  a  hollow  peace — that  is  the   utmost 

itcfa  was  reached.     Nor  could  it  be  otherwise,  so  far 
u  England  is  concerned.     Her  influence,  whatever  her  pro- 
must  be  nullified  so  long  as  she  stands  before  the 
world  as  the  most  conspicuous  representative  of  European 
domination  over  Asiatic  or  African  races,  as  the    most  in- 
if    all    powers   where  intrusion  is  safe.     An  entire 
ii    her   policy  in  this  respect   is   the  indispensable 
condition,   on    which    we  can  never  insist  too  often  or  too 
Wrongly,  of  her   having  her   due    weight  as    an  European 
power;  of  her  being  able  to  contribute  as  she  ought  to  the 
establishment  of  real  European  union.     But  the  prevalent 
tone  of  public  morality  forbids  our    looking   for    any    such 
■ii    rational    and    well-considered  grounds,  in    the 
exercise  of  a  sound  political  foresight,  inspired  by  a    sound 
nwralny.     The  harsher  lessons  of  experience  alone,  it  would 
wem.  will  bring  to  her  a  higher  wisdom,  and  there  are  not 
wanting   signs   that   such    harsher  lessons  are    impending ; 
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there  are  not  wanting  signs  that  the  intrusive,  aggressive 
policy  which  is  in  question  will  at  no  distant  period  be 
roughly  checked,  if  not  previously  modified  by  prescient 
reason.  I  will  not  speak  of  external  opposition,  though 
there  is  much  in  the  state  of  the  world  to  excite  reflection  on 
that  head,  in  Europe  and  out  of  Europe,  but  will  limit  myself 
to  a  point  which  connects  with  what  I  said  last  year  in  rela- 
tion to  our  industrial  perplexities. 

I  spoke  then  of  the  great  London  building  strike,  which 
ended  in  the  victory  of  capital  over  labour.  Similar  indus- 
trial disturbances  have  occurred  since,  and  are  impending, 
now  in  one  branch  of  industry  now  in  another,  to-day  among 
the  agricultural  labourers,  to-morrow  among  the  miners.  I 
do  not  enter  on  the  discussion  whether  such  disturbances 
are  wise  or  unwise.  It  seems  but  too  probable  that  they  will 
be  frequent,  and  equally  probable  does  it  appear  that  they 
will  end  in  the  same  way.  Not  that  the  failure  of  one  after 
the  other  in  its  immediate  object  is  necessarily  the  failure  of 
the  whole.  Though  unsuccessful  directly,  they  may  modify 
wholesomely  the  too  hard  conditions  of  labour,  through 
awakening  attention  to  them.  But  this  is  not  the  considera- 
tion I  have  in  my  immediate  view.  It  is  rather,  whether  the 
whole  industrial  problem  is  not  changing  for  England  ; 
whether  that  commercial  supremacy,  for  which  she  has 
schemed,  and  toiled,  and  fought,  is  not  passing  from  her,  and 
her  command  over  the  markets  of  the  world  destined  to  end. 
The  internal  consequences  of  her  losing  this  command  would 
naturally  be  a  diminution  in  the  increase  of  her  wealth,  so 
far  as  it  depends  on  manufacturing  production,  and  a  harden- 
ing of  the  conditions  of  labour  by  a  general  reduction  of 
wages,  with  all  its  attendant  evils — a  terrible  strain  on  the 
well-being  of  the  community.  The  external  consequences 
are,  however,  my  more  immediate  object. 

An  error  in  principle  punishes  itself  at  some  time  or  other. 
Various  causes  led  to  the  rapid  development  of  our  industry 
and  its  accompaniment,  the  growth  of  our  population,  and 
under  the  stimulus  hence  resulting  the  hunger  for  new 
markets,  as  well  as  for  the  monopoly  of  the  old  by  under- 
selling all  rivals,  grew  inordinately.  The  principle  of  un- 
limited   competition,  of  absolute   free  trade,  was  naturally 
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adopted  under  the  peculiar  circumstances  of  our  country  as 
the   theoretic  basis  for  her   practical    conclusions.     But    it 
would  seem   that  events  are  showing  that   principle   to  be 
fraught   with   danger,  as   other  nations  make  way  in  their 
industrial  advance  and  seek  to  protect  it  against  a  competi- 
tion which  would  supersede  it.    In  other  words,  England  will 
not  be  allowed  to  manufacture  for  the  world,  but  each  nation 
of  the  civilised  world  will,  within  certain  limits,  supply  itself. 
1  use  the  most   general   language-     But   it   is  sufficient  to 
that  a  great  change  in  our  commercial  relations  is 
and  that  of  a  nature  which  may  rudely  shake  her 
1  out  of  the  dream  that  a  nation's  true  welfare  is 
measured  by  an  exclusive  reference  to  exports  and  imports. 
K\  in  so  many  other  respects,  so  in  this  also,  our  thought  has 
been  far  too  material  in  its  tendency.     Commercial  interests, 
uond  considerations,  have  been  the  dominant  idea 
a  connection  with  free  trade,  and  the  cause  of  free  trade, 
and  the  large  amount  of  truth  which  the  doctrine  contains 
have  suffered  in  consequence.     It  has  been  blindly  urged  in 
too  absolute   a   spirit,  and   it  has  broken  down.     Not  less 
cronplete  is   the  failure  of  the  doctrine  which  accompanies 
*i,  the    theory  of   unlimited   competition.     I   am  here  only 
tntctmed  with  one  aspect  of  this  theory  :  that  in  which  it 
fments  itself  as  the  basis  of  a  nation's,  of  our  own  nation's, 
Widustrial  existence.     Its  danger  has  been  often  pointed  out, 
warning  is  receiving  confirmation  by  experience. 
result  of  such  failure  in  the  principles  so  long  in  the 
t,  and  in  the  name  of  which   England  has  been  so 
in   the   ordinary  sense,   must  be  to  cripple  her 
power  and  lo  increase  the  sense  of  her  burden.    Her  Imperial 
it  is  called,  her  colonial   and  dependent   Empire, 
art,  after  all  has  been  said,  a  heavy  item  in  that  burden,  one 
calculated  for  fair  weather  and  growing  resources.     Combine 
the  two  difficulties,  the  internal  and  the  external,  and   the 
hich  no  reason  and  no  morality  had  power  to  work 
way  be  imposed  by  imperious  necessity.     All  the  false  glitter 
Vuch  attaches  to  the  adjuncts  of  England,  and  makes  them 
essential  to  her  welfare,  will  be  detected  under  the  test 
«(  a  long  industrial  pressure  and  its  sure  accompaniment,  a 
inquiry  into  its  origin  and  causation. 
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The  truth  is  that  all  these  adjuncts,  this  Indian  Empire, 
this  vast  colonial  aggregate,  these  constant  acquisitions  and 
annexations,  are  cherished  under  the  influence  of  ideas 
radically  alien  to  the  new  order  which  is  dawning.  They  are 
the  rags  and  tatters  of  an  older  state.  For  the  same  difficulty 
runs  throughout.  We  are  in  the  conflict  of  two  forms  of 
social  existence  wholly  incompatible  with  each  other,  but 
the  complete  victory  of  one  over  the  other  is  a  slow  process. 
Industrialism  as  against  the  remnants  of  mediaeval  feudalism, 
under  all  the  successive  disguises  which  have  adapted  it  to 
meet  each  new  exigency ;  positive  science  as  against  the 
earlier  explanations  of  the  phenomena  which  are  the  common 
aliment  to  both  modes  of  thought ;  a  human  religion  as 
opposed  to  and  seeking  to  substitute  itself  for  that  based  on 
theology;  these  are  the  three  forms  which  the  conflict  assumes 
as  we  rise  in  the  succession.  During  its  progress  there  is 
necessarily  much  confusion :  men  cannot  clear  themselves 
easily  of  that  which  is  outworn,  for  it  has  been  the  very 
framework  of  their  early  associations.  The  ideas  of  empire 
and  of  conquest  have  exercised  a  fascination  which  is  not 
easily  broken ;  and  under  its  bondage  we  cling  to  the  out- 
ward symbols  when  all  that  gave  them  a  real  value  is  gone 
from  them.  At  home  as  abroad,  in  the  government  of 
England  as  in  the  management  of  the  various  dependencies 
which  she  has  planted  or  clutched,  we  have  to  face  this 
conclusion — that  all  statesmanship,  as  every  wise  direction 
of  opinion,  should  set  before  it  as  its  aim  the  consistent 
elimination  of  all  obstacles  to  the  triumph  of  that  form  of 
society  which  the  whole  history  of  the  past  shows  to  have 
been  in  constant  growth,  and  so  warrants  our  supposing 
certain  to  prevail.  That  form  is  the  industrial.  The  Govern- 
ment, therefore,  should  become  purely  industrial ;  our  Empire 
be  detached  from  us  by  a  careful  process  as  an  obstacle  to 
its  becoming  so,  if  only  by  its  steady  diversion  of  attention 
from  the  problem  how  it  is  to  become  so. 

The  remarks  seem  to  take  an  exclusively  English  applica- 
tion, but  they  are  not  in  spirit  so  limited.  They  apply  to 
the  whole  Western  world,  with  no  exception  even  for  its 
colonial  settlements.  Though  for  these  last  some  deductions 
may  seem  necessary,  owing  to  their  peculiar  circumstances 
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which  appear  to  involve  a  complete  breach  with  the  past, 
consequently  an  emancipation  from  its  ideas.  But  with  a 
recognition  of  a  certain  amount  of  truth  in  this  way  of  look- 
ing at  their  case,  there  comes  the  consideration  that  they 
are  essentially  the  children  of  their  fathers,  and  under  the 
dominion  of  the  same  notions  which  prevail  in  the  countries 
from  which  they  are  offshoots.  It  is  one  strong  argument  in 
favour  of  ending  the  connection  which  binds  to  England  the 
colonies  which  yet  remain  to  her,  that  its  severance  would 
precipitate  their  abandonment  of  that  which  is  effete  and  the 
full  adoption  of  the  new  industrial  order.  Be  this  as  it  may, 
I  return  to  what  I  was  saying  as  to  the  unity  of  the  West  in 
respect  of  the  difficulties  which  beset  it,  owing  to  the  conflict 
between  two  incompatible  forms  of  social  existence.  If  we 
wanted  a  more  palpable  instance  even  than  that  of  England 
—an  instance  in  which  the  contrast  stands  out  in  the  harshest, 
most  glaring  manner — we  have  but  to  turn  to  the  German 
Empire,  with  its  somewhat  brutal  struggle  between  its 
retrograde  militarism,  instinct  with  the  worst  spirit  of 
feudalism,  and  the  newer  industrialism  under  the  peculiar 
features  of  a  rather  anarchical  socialism.  And  this  struggle 
by  no  means  excludes  the  others.  We  may  easily  discover 
in  Germany,  if  in  a  special  form,  the  contest  between  positive 
science  and  the  older  beliefs,  theological  or  metaphysical ;  as 
also,  though  again  in  a  special  form,  that  between  the 
rising  belief  in  a  Humanity  superior  to  all  national  distinc- 
tions and  an  intense  clinging  to  the  most  narrow  nationalism. 
Equally,  if  in  varying  degree,  all  countries  of  Europe,  properly 
so  called,  are  being  torn  and  rent  by  the  spirit  of  the  Past, 
which  the  present  is  as  yet  unable  to  exorcise,  waiting  for 
the  master  doctrine  which  is  alone  competent  to  the  task. 

I  but  indicate  such  questions;  there  will  be  other  oppor- 
tunities of  dealing  with  them  ;  and  many  similar  questions 
must  be  omitted  altogether.  With  a  few  observations  on  the 
countries  which  are  more  intimately  connected  with  the 
advent  of  the  new  Religion,  and  especially  France,  I  will 
leave  this  portion  of  to-day's  address.  The  unrest  of  the 
world,  a  current  expression,  may  appear  less  applicable 
immediately  to  France  than  to  her  sister  nations.  For  Italy 
is  seen  by  all  to  be  in  a  most  perturbed  state,  and  precisely 
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from  the  same  causes  as  I  have  dwelt  on  above.    Spain  is 
less  known  and  understood,  but  occasionally  there  are  signifi- 
cant symptoms  of  an  analogous  condition.     And,  added  to 
the  internal  disturbance,  there  is  now  a  force  working  from 
without  on  those  two  countries  which  must  be  taken  into 
account.     Spain's  susceptibility  as  to  the  French  ambassador 
points  to  the  same  conclusion  as  a  recent  utterance  of  the 
most  prominent  French  statesman,  the  conclusion  that  the 
establishment  of  the  Republic  in  France  is  acting  as  a  leaven 
in  countries  which  so  immediately  feel  her  influence  as  the    , 
two   under  consideration.     AJ1  the    later    history  of  both    ; 
warrants  us  in  expecting  that  it  would  be  so,  for  it  has  more    i 
than  once  shown,  apart  from  all  the  stimulus  of  a  successful 
experiment  external  to  themselves,  that  both  have  in  them  a    , 
more  or  less  influential  Republican   party,  the  direct  out-     \ 
growth  of  their  own  national  development.  I 

Less  agitated,  more  self-reliant  and  contented  than  Italy 
or  Spain,  in   the   enjoyment  of  a  high   relative  degree  of 
prosperity,  we  cannot  yet  look  on  the  state  of  France  as  an 
exceptional  one,  as  endowed  that  is  with  an  immunity  from 
the   evils  which   afflict  her  equals.     It  is  much  that  her 
Republican  form  lasts.     We  wish  it,  all  of  us,  to  last  on  for 
ever ;   but  consistently  with  its  lasting  there  are  yet  grave 
difficulties  unmet.     I  will  say  no  more  than  that  in  a  demo- 
cratic  and   parliamentary   Republic,   resting    on    universal 
suffrage,  in  the  co-existence  of  an  active  Catholic  organisation 
with  a  purely  negative  emancipation,  which  most  frequent' 
moreover,  is  incomplete,  all  Positivists  must  see  element*  °* 
danger  which  no  provisional  calm  can  wholly  disguise,  i**uC 
less  remove. 

I  have  latterly  on  these  occasions  abstained  from  t^** 
ment  on  our  own  action  as  English  Positivists,  and,  so  l&S* 
any  history  of  our  immediate  past  is  concerned,  I  adher"""^ 
this  abstention  as  more  than  ordinarily  desirable.     But 
year  has  seen,  and  you  have  the  sign  of  it  in  your  han< 
step  in  advance  in  regard  to  the  slow  creation  of  a  litui 
a  want  to  which  I  gave  expression  in  my  second  sermon, 
for  the  year  72  (i860).     All  such  services  as  that  which-^ 
have  to-day  (the  form  of  it  is  due  to  the  thoughtful  co-op^^ 
tion  of  two  members,  and,  with  allowance  for  the  accide^^3 
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failure  of  the  portrait,  is  I  think  very  successful) — all  such 
services,  I  say,  I  look  upon  as  rudimentary  and  tentative, 
meeting  as  occasion  arises  a  distinct  demand,  and  open  to 
modification  and  enlargement  to  any  extent.  The  demand 
was  for  something  which  might  give  a  definitely  religious 
character  to  our  ordinary  Sunday  meetings,  and  take  from 
them  their  predominantly  intellectual  aspect,  which  could  in 
no  wise  adequately  awaken  our  feelings.  Even  this  slight 
expression  has  been  of  gradual  growth,  and  the  particular 
addition  of  to-day  is  the  direct  introduction  of  the  congrega- 
tion in  the  short  sentences  which  precede  the  sermon,  with 
its  usual  preface  of  a  liturgical  character.  Other  additions 
will  come  in  time.  The  one  which  is  the  most  to  be  wished, 
and  yet  which  cannot  be  made  under  our  present  circum- 
stances, were  it  only  from  the  consideration  of  our  number, 
is  that  of  some  hymns;  if  possible,  with  accompaniment,  but 
without,  if  that  is  not  to  be  had.  Meanwhile  we  use  what 
we  have,  and,  little  as  it  is,  it  may  be  of  advantage  to  us  here, 
whilst  it  has  in  it  the  further  good  that  it  may  be  a  bond  of 
communion  by  its  use  for  all  the  members  of  our  too-dispersed 
society.  I  have  the  pleasure  of  thinking  that  it  has  already 
served  this  purpose  in  more  than  one  instance.  Such  simple 
primary  steps  are  very  difficult  and  of  high  ulterior 
importance. 

I  touch  as  shortly  as  I  can  on  the  present  condition  of  the 
Positivist  body,  and  on  its  division.  Mindful  of  the  religious 
character  of  this  meeting  I  would  avoid  all  words  of  irritation. 
I  seek  rather  to  establish  our  own  position  than  to  speak  of 
others.  Painful  as  the  responsibility  was  of  changing  the 
pre-existent  order,  it  seemed  to  me,  as  to  others,  that  it  was 
a  duty  from  which  we  might  not  shrink;  that  the  taking  it 
upon  ourselves  was  the  indispensable  condition  of  a  right 
presentment  of  the  Religion  of  Humanity  as  the  one  para- 
mount consideration  ;  that  a  bolder,  fuller,  more  direct 
assertion  of  the  religious  aspect  of  our  doctrine  was  the 
essential  want ;  lastly,  that  the  worship  in  some  form  or 
other  must  precede  the  teaching  in  a  more  marked  degree 
than  it  had  hitherto  done.  The  extreme  slowness  of  our 
progress  we  thought  due,  and  the  words  of  our  common 
Master   warrant    our   so   thinking,   to   our    own    imperfect 
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appreciation  of,  and  insistence  upon,  this  truth,  more 
than  to  any  external  obstacle.  We  did  not  feel  warranted 
by  our  experience,  much  less  by  the  course  of  the  discussion 
when  the  issue  was  once  raised,  in  looking  for  any 
decided  change  in  regard  to  this  defect  on  the  part  of  the 
then  direction.  The  only  alternative  then  was,  either  to 
acquiesce  in  that  which  we  thought  so  imperfect,  or,  by  a 
new  combination,  to  attain  complete  freedom  for  working  out 
our  own  conception  of  the  true  method  to  be  pursued.  We 
chose  the  latter  course  as  the  right  one— as  the  best  means 
of  arousing  and  enforcing  attention  to  so  capital  a  problem. 
When  I  say  We,  I  include  with  myself  the  eminent  French 
disciples  of  Auguste  Comte,  whose  competence  to  form  a 
judgment  on  the  past  conduct  and  present  exigencies  of  our 
cause  can  hardly  be  contested.  It  is  therefore  a  combined 
action  of  French  and  English  Positivists,  and  the  group 
which  is  its  result  is  in  the  fullest  sense  Western  :  adheres 
strictly  to  that  most  important  principle  of  avoiding  all  merely 
national  formations.  We  are  in  full  communion  with  the 
only  other  constituent  of  the  West  which  furnishes  religious 
disciples.  The  mere  number  is  not  to  be  unduly  insisted  on. 
The  new  Religion  at  its  beginning  must  evidently  set  itself 
above  such  a  consideration.  Had  my  dissatisfaction  with 
our  progress  been  limited  to  myself,  or  shared  only  by  my 
English  co-reltgionists,  I  should  have  kept  it  to  myself  and 
never  stirred  in  the  matter,  so  entirely  do  I  accept  the  above 
principle  as  overruling  all  others  in  relation  to  such  a 
question. 

Our  choice  has  involved  us  ail  for  the  time  in  great 
unpleasantness  ;  in  much  that  is  really  and  permanently- 
painful,  so  far  at  any  rate  as  the  older  members  are  con- 
cerned. I  have  never  seen  the  necessity  for  such  conse- 
quences. We  are,  in  the  widest  extension  given  to  our 
numbers,  but  few.  There  is  ample  room  for  the  energies  of 
all,  and  if  those  energies  could  be  more  fully  called  into  play 
when  distinct  than  in  a  given  combination  we  might  re- 
nounce this  combination. 

The  difficulties  in  which  English  Positivists  more  particu- 
larly at  present  find  themselves  are  not  of  quite  recent  origin, 
nor  have  they  come  upon  us  unforeseen.    It  is  three  years  since 
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I  wrote  as  follows :  '  It  may  be  that  we  may  have  to  meet 
'  worse  times  than  we  have  yet  met ;  that  we  may  see  the 
'  break  up  of  our  present  organisation,  the  dispersion  of  its 
'  members,  the  love  of  many  waxing  cold;  their  faith  failing 
'  them  from  impatience  or  other  human  weaknesses,  their  aid 
'  denied  us  from  yielding  to  some  of  the  noblest,  or  being  led 
'  astray  by  some  of  the  most  contemptible  of  our  impul: 
'  or  it  may  be  simply  a  time  of  slower  progress,  of  less  hope, 
'  the  depressing  tedium  of  a  long  halt.  Whatever  the  parti- 
'  cular  form  of  the  evil,  I  doubt  not  that  some  of  us  are 
'  resolved  to  hold  on,  whether  alone  or  in  company — whether 
'  standing  shoulder  to  shoulder  with  those  who  have  hitherto 
'  been  with  us,  or  deprived  of  their  support,  or  even  exposed 
'to  their  active  hostility;  that  through  honour  and  dis- 
'  honour,  through  evil  report  and  good  report,  some  will 
'  continue  faithful  to  the  end  to  the  noble  cause  which  they 
'  have  made  their  own.  No  passing  gloom  will  make  them 
'  renounce  their  service,  even  though  their  dispersion  and 
'isolation  may  be  such  that  to  the  common  judgment  any- 
'  thing  that  might  be  called  a  social  organ  of  the  new  Religion 

*  may  have  ceased  to  exist.     I  do  not  think,  looking  at  all  the 

*  circumstances,  that  in  this  and  the  generation  or  two  which 
'will  follow,  such  a  course  of  our  movement  is  impossible.' 
Such  words  are  less  hopeful  than  what  we  may  now  use ; 
for  amidst  all  the  pain  and  difficulty,  the  assurance  of  the 
strength  of  our  cause — I  speak  with  reference  to  all  the 
disciples  without  exception — stands  out  doubly  sure.  The 
trial  has  come  and  there  has  been  no  disposition  percep- 
tible to  fall  back.  Pressing  out  of  sight  any  complications, 
the  essential  discussion  has  been  as  to  the  desirability  of  a 
given  course,  and  amidst  all  the  differences  which  have 
arisen  there  has  been  evolved  a  greater  activity  than  had 
previously  existed.  I  have  been  also  much  struck  by  the 
importance  attached  to  our  movement  by  some  who  pre- 
viously had  been  rather  spectators  than  actors,  but  whose 
judgment  in  this  respect  is  of  value  in  my  eyes  ;  nor  the  less 
so  that  on  the  special  issue  it  has  generally  gone  against  my 
action.  It  is  a  great  thing  to  find  that  the  weakness 
numerically  of  its  advocates,  which  is  patent  to  all,  does  not 
blind  those  whose  acceptance  of  our  system  is  but  partial 
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and  most  conditional,  to  the  power  and  promise  of  the 
doctrine  nor  to  the  value  of  an  organ  for  its  propagation. 
The  particular  constitution  of  the  organ  is  another  matter 
and  of  relatively  inferior  interest.  Composite  or  unified,  it 
can  serve  the  purpose  on  which  we  all  are  agreed— the 
reorganisation  of  human  society  through  the  establishment 
of  the  new  Religion. 

For  ourselves,  as  a   special    portion   of  the  composite 
organ  now  constituted  by  the  aggregate  of  disciples,  what 
should  be  our  conduct  ?  in  what  spirit  must  we  act  in  relation 
to  our  actual  position  ?     Very  shortly  I  would  say  that  we 
have  to  move  on  in  quiet  confidence  without  either  yielding 
to  or  stimulating  the  opposition  to  which  we  are  exposed. 
In  all  human  changes  such  divergences  have  been  as  it  were 
the  law ;  it  was  almost  inevitable  that  we  should  offer  no 
exception  ;  such  are  the  antecedents  of  our  very  mixed  body, 
such  the  milieu  from  which  it  has  been  drawn.    Add  to  this 
the  premature  death  of  our  founder  and  guide,  leaving  no 
one  competent  to  take  his  place.     Had  he  lived  to  '  teach  us 
what  a  Pontiff  should  be,'  we  might  have  escaped  most  of 
our  present  embarrassments.     But,  left  to  ourselves,  with  * 
many-sided  doctrine,  and    one  whose  greatest  development 
was,    by  the    necessity  of  the   case,    most    perfect  in  the 
direction  to  which  its  author  assigned  the  secondary,  subor- 
dinate place — a  doctrine,  therefQre,  not  complete  and  rounded 
off  to   his  wish   in  all  its   parts,  but   overweighted  in  its 
intellectual   as   compared  with  the  practical   and   religious 
constituent — it  was  hardly  to  be  hoped  that  we  should  escape 
a  divergence  such  as  the  present,  which  turns  ultimately  on 
the  relative  immediate  importance   of  these  two  distinct, 
yet   in  our  system  inseparable,   constituents.     Recognising 
the  probability  beforehand  of  such  a  difficulty,  capable  from 
our    study  of  history  and   man's   nature  of  explaining   at 
once  its  gravity  and  its  provisional,  passing  character,  seeing 
also  how  with  a  wise  forbearance  it  may  be  turned  to  good 
account  though  a   matter  for  deep  regret,  we  may  bend 
ourselves  to  our   proper  work,  the  enforcement  on  others, 
the  ingraining  into  ourselves  of  the   Religion  we  profess, 
as  able  by  its  direct  propagation  to  secure  most  shortly  the 
result  we  all  have  in  view.  f 
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There  is  one  evil  which  we  have  to  guard  against,  the 
ndency  to  be  looking  outside  of  ourselves  and  watching  the 
:tion  of  others.    We  may  strengthen  ourselves  on  this  point 
y  the  following  reflections :  We,  as  representatives  of  the 
:w  Religion,  are  in  the  world  a  collective  spiritualty,  aiming 
-t  the  direct  guidance  of  its  affairs.     But  in  our  weakness 
Watt  for  such  direct  influence,  and  meanwhile  exer- 
-se  as  much  indirect  as  we  can,  using,  so  far  as  they  are 
vailable,  all  existing  social  forces,  and  modifying  them  to 
ur  purpose.     For  instance,  we  wish  to  spread  a  true  scien- 
iction  as  part  of  our  educational  scheme.    We  have 
cit  the  means  to  do  this  directly,  having  neither  the  teachers 
or  the  pupils.     But  so  far  as  the  lower  sciences  are  con- 
emed,  even  including  biology,  there  is  a  great  and  general, 
T  not  always  well  directed,  effort  being  made  to  imbue  the 
young  with  them.     We  can  see  much  in  the  methods  and 
the  spirit  in  which  they  are  taught  from  which  we  differ,  but 
can  also  see  that  the  general  movement  is,  under  all  the 
Conditions  of  our  modern   life,    susceptible  of   receiving   an 
impulse  of  a  different   kind.     We  may  therefore  look  upon 
u  being  done  for  us  where  we  could  not  do  it  our- 
i  1  feel,  in  consequence,  free  to  devote  our  own  time 
•ul  energy,  limited  as  they  must  necessarily  be,  to  the  teach- 
U>t  those  subjects  which  more  immediately  connect  with  the 
liove- mentioned  impulse.     In  a  higher  sphere,  I  might  take 
At  various  religious  movements  which  we  are  witnessing. 
Oar  own  direct  conversions  are  so  few  as  to  be  at  times  dis- 
couraging even  to  the  most  patient,  but  as  our  task  is  the 
:   the  religious  feeling  and  the  reinvigoration  of  our 
lagher  moral  nature,  which  the  Western  Revolution  has  so 
loiken,  we  can  allow  that  in  their  wide  variety  all  the  forms 
is  revival  are  doing  some  part  of  our  work,  and 
■hiist  conducing  even  now  to  the  end  we  aim  at,  are  prepar- 
ing, again  under  the  conditions  of  modern  existence  which 
Lt  necessarily  sapping  the  foundations  of  theological  belief, 
the  minds  and  hearts  of  men  for  our  own  non-theological 
itb  which  those  same  conditions   are    radically  in 
■tncdonoe. 

These   two   instances   are   sufficient   to   explain  what    I 
when  I  say  that  within  the  area  of  Positivism,  we 
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who  would  more  immediately  concenter  our  efforts  on  th^ 
direct   preaching  of  Humanity,  may  avail   ourselves  witk: 
satisfaction  of  the  exertions  of  others  who  lean  rather  mor^ 
to  the  intellectual  propagation  of  the  system.     We  must  no 
at  this  point  forget  that  Positivism  in  Europe — nor  only  ijj 
Europe,  but  in,  to  us,  so  important  a  field  as  Europeanisecf 
India,  as  also  in  Russia — is  ■  not  identified  with  our  smaff 
body  but  with  the  name  and  the  followers  of  Messrs.  Littnf 
and  Mill.     The  former  is  considered  as  the  most  rational 
exponent  of  the  doctrine.     Imperfect  and  misleading  as  is 
the   exposition   which   hfc    gives,   we    can   allow  and  shall 
recognise  the  fact  later,  that  the  wide  extension  even  of  that 
is  a  service  rendered,  a  preparation  made,  an  inroad  upon 
the  adverse  mental  constitution  which  is  the  great  obstacle    j 
intellectually.     We  have  ample  reason  to  regret  that  the 
work  is  not  more  thoroughly  done,  in  more  accordance  with 
the  spirit  of  Comte's  construction.     We  cannot  conceal  from 
ourselves  the  amount  of  hindrance  it  creates  by  its  negative 
character,  but  neither  should  we  hesitate  to  allow  it  its  own 
measure  of  utility.     If  we  can  do  this  when  the  interval  is  so 
wide,  and  with  reference   to  a   presentation  which  would 
avowedly  crush  our  own  were  it  in  its  power,  there  can  be 
no  difficulty  in  regard  to  those  who  theoretically  are  in  com- 
plete agreement  with  us  but  whose  presentation  is  to  our 
minds  in  deficient  agreement  with  their  theory.    Manifestly 
their  labours  will  converge  to  the  same  result  as  ours,  though 
they  choose  a  method,  as  we  think,  less  in  accordance  with 
the  teachings  and  spirit  of  Auguste  Comte,  as  it  is  less  in 
accordance  with  the  religious  traditions  of  Humanity,  and  by 
virtue  of  these  two  defects  is  a  method  which  hampers  our 
advance  in  the  sense  of  extension,  and  exercises  a  prejudicial 
influence  on  our  own  best  progress,  our  religious  advance 
intensively  considered.      From   this  standpoint  of  a  q^ 
judgment  we  may  clear  ourselves  of  all  irritation.    Whatever 
increase  of  energy  or  numbers  there  may  be  is  a  gain  to  the 
common  cause,  and  whichever  of  the  two  tendencies  is  ©ok 
in  conformity  with  the  real  exigencies  of  our  task  will  o* 
sure,  ultimately,  to  prevail,  to  the  just  subordination,  to  ^ 
way  to  the  exclusion,  of  the  other.     The  Religion  which  ** 
both  believe  will  not  have  power  perhaps  to  remove  ** 
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personal  differences,  any  more  than  its  predecessor,  nor  to 
heal  all  the  wounds  inflicted  in  the  course  of  our  discussion  ; 
but  it  will  have  power,  I  am  inclined  to  believe,  to  keep  us 
in  substantial  agreement  even  now,  and  sooner  or  later  to 
harmonise  any  discrepancies  in  our  respective  conceptions  of 
the  most  suitable  means  to  be  employed. 

From  a  more  personal  point  of  view  the  dispersion  of  the 
members  of  our  group  is  to  us  all  a  source  of  difficulty  as  of 
discouragement,  for  it  deprives  us  of  that  stimulus  which 
numbers  give,  as  also  of  the  strength  due  to  ready  concert. 
I  feel  it  myself  in  two  ways :  it  increases  my  labour  in  corre- 
spondence, it  makes  all  my  work  here  harder.  The  very 
small  attendance  at  our  ordinary  meetings — it  need  not  be 
as  small  as  it  is  were  there  a  proper  sense  of  duty — is  a  great 
pressure,  as  it  will  no  doubt  impair  our  efficiency.  It  has 
always  done  so  hitherto,  even  when  it  was  somewhat  larger 
than  what  we  can  now  have.  I  make  allowance  for  our 
exceptional  conditions,  but  I  must  press  the  necessity  of 
effort  in  the  direction  here  indicated. 

Still  no  dispersion,  no  isolation,  no  increase  of  burden, 
must  weigh  against  the  duty  of  setting  forth  the  Religion 
of  Humanity  in  all  its  completeness,  to  the  utmost  measure 
of  our  power.  And  whatever  the  action  of  others,  we  are 
ultimately  dependent  on  ourselves  for  the  discharge  of  this 
duty,  and  should  find  in  it  a  sufficient  satisfaction.  I  look 
to  it  as  one  of  the  best  results  of  the  present  crisis,  that  it 
will  add  depth  and  strength  to  the  convictions  of  most 
Positivists,  leaving  a  valuable  influence  when  the  great  sore- 
ness it  has  produced  shall  have  passed  away.  We  had,  take 
us  as  a  whole,  been  too  passive ;  in  all  directions  there  will 
for  the  future  be  greater  thought  exerted,  a  more  general 
sense  of  individual  responsibility  in  relation  to  the  further- 
ance of  our  common  object. 

We  are  not,  or  we  should  not  be,  of  those  who  concern 
ourselves  about  immediate  results,  looking  for  some  striking 
success  rapidly  attained.  And  in  proportion  as  we  free 
ourselves  from  the  weakening  effects  of  this  tendency  do 
we  lie  open  to  the  full  influence  of  that  confidence  in  its 
ultimate  triumph  which  our  Religion  warrants,  and  under 
such  influence  do  we  estimate  at  their  just  value  the  passing 
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complications.  For  we  live  by  it  in  the  past  and  in  the 
future  in  order  to  gain  a  sound  judgment  of  the  present  and 
the  power  to  modify  it  wisely,  with  deliberate  resolution 
meeting  each  particular  conjuncture  as  it  arises,  and  shaping 
our  course  in  the  best  way  we  can  according  to  the  facts  of 
our  changing  existence.  The  object  we  set  before  us,  the 
spirit  in  which  we  work  for  its  attainment,  these  are  the 
cardinal  points,  and  true  to  them  we  are  independent  in  a 
high  degree  of  the  rest.  Nothing  can  interfere  with  us  so 
far.  None  can  lower  them,  none  can  take  from  us  our  power 
to  forward  them,  so  long,  that  is,  as  life  and  liberty  are  left 
us,  things  not  now  in  question.  I  doubt  whether,  essentially, 
any  can  even  lessen  that  power,  the  means  generally  adopted 
being  often  more  suicidal  than  injurious  to  us — a  lesson 
which  the  ordinary  party  contentions  around  us  might  teach 
all  observers.  On  such  grounds  then  we  may  move  forward 
hopefully,  not  indifferent  to,  but  not  depressed  by,  the  annoy- 
ances attendant  on  the  present  excitement  in  our  particular 
world.  We  can  all  help  in  allaying  that  excitement,  and  the 
moderate  spirit  generated  by  the  thoughtful,  hardly  visible, 
yet  most  real  intervention  of  all,  would  conduce  more  than 
anything  to  lessen  what  evil  there  is  in  our  present  state,  and 
to  its  satisfactory  modification  in  the  future. 

It  was  almost  impossible  not  to  speak  on  this  point ;  it  is 
a  pleasure  to  turn  from  it  to  the  more  proper  subject.  It  will 
be  found  a  continuation  of  my  four  last  annual  addresses, 
which  have  all  dealt  directly  with  the  Religion  of  Humanity 
as  a  new  Catholicism  succeeding  and  superseding  the  older 
or  Roman  Catholicism,  a  Catholicism,  therefore,  which  for  a 
time  must  take  some  distinctive  epithet  such  as  the  one  I 
have  used;  till  the  day  shall  arrive,  when  this  Human 
Catholicism  being  completely  triumphant,  this  historical 
necessity  shall  no  longer  exist,  for  all  contrast  will  have 
disappeared.  As  we  are  yet,  however,  necessarily  in  such 
contrast,  it  has  been  my  object,  to  the  exclusion  as  far  as  I 
could  of  the  critical  negative  spirit,  to  throw  light  at  once  on 
the  religious  history  of  our  Western  world,  and  on  the 
intrinsic  superiority  of  the  new  Faith  which  has  arisen 
within  its  limits,  by  a  careful  comparison  of  the  two  Churches 
which  alone  I  consider  in  serious  competition,  the  Mediaeval 
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or  Roman,  and  the  Positive  or  Human.     The  comparison 
has  taken  the  two  in  various  lights,  and  it  has  aimed  most  of 
dl  at  establishing  this  great  truth,  that  the  later  is  but  the 
perfecting  of  the  earlier  institution,  the  successful  accomplish- 
ment of  the  task  which  the  noble  effort  of  its  predecessor 
had  proved  unequal  to  accomplish ;  that  the  whole  religious 
movement   from    the   close  of   Antiquity  to   the  creation  of 
Positive  religion  is  entirely  one  in  this  sense:  that  its 
first  part  was  the  primary,  incomplete  solution  of  a  problem, 
he  final  solution  of  which  has  been  given  by  the  second. 
.ii  the  two  parts  in  this  light,  we  naturally  conclude 
hat  there  is  not  any  breach   of  continuity,  any  opening  for 
.   any   defect    of   sympathy  between   them,   and   as 
naturally,  that  we  may  betake  ourselves  to  the  earlier  con- 
struction   with    a    certainty    of   finding    in    its    principles, 
methods,  and  true  spirit,  much  light  and  guidance  in  our 
inderstanding   and  appropriation  of   the  more   recent.     So 
we  explain  the  observed  affinities  between   Positivism  and 
Mediaeval  Catholicism. 

Whilst  this  has  been  one  great  object  of  the  comparison, 
t  has  also  aimed  at  manifesting  the  superiority  of  our  own 
.ind  that  on  the  special  point  which  constitutes  its 
:mctive  characteristic,  its  complete  continuity.  It 
CaobUftt  within  itself  that  which  no  other  religion  has  con- 
uined,  the  reconciliation  of  all  history — to  borrow  a  phrase 
thkfa  I  have  seen  lately.  I  endeavoured  last  year  to  show 
that  there  was  in  St.  Paul's  mind  an  instinctive  sense  of  a 
Wect  in  his  system  under  this  aspect,  and  that  in  his  way, 
■d  with  the  most  judicious  use  of  the  materials  at  his  corn- 
land,  he  tried  to  supply  it,  but  that  his  attempt  could  not 
be  accepted  as  successful ;  as  also  that  no  similar  attempt 
could  be  successful  on  the  basis  of  theology.  It  is  only  in 
Humanity  that  all  ages  and  faiths  can  be  at  one.  She  alone 
uti  reconcile  man  to  man. 

The  question  then  arises  how  best  to  set  forth  the  truth, 
bow  can  we  most  efficiently  preach  Humanity?  and  on  this 
question  of  method  I  went  into  some  detail  in  last  year's 
ridrevi.  It  is  condensed  in  the  motto  which  is  prefixed  to 
that  address.  Humanity  needs  no  demonstration ;  that 
"bich  she  has  produced  leads  us  naturally  to  her,  as  do  the 
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two  great  notions  of  the  Family  and  the  Country.    Hence,  \>  ^i 
the  naturalness  of  the  process  that  is,  we  explain  the  rapidity  -^j 
with  which  the  conception,  now  fully  worked  out,  is  taking  -*g 
possession  of  the  thoughts  of  men,  and,  as  a  symbol  of  sucK  — I 
possession,  is  penetrating  their  language.     It  is  by  virtue 
the  same  character  that  we  can  trace  in  the  nobler  nature? 
of  the  past,  in  their  action  or  in  their  speculation,  such  fre- 
quent recognition  of  the  conception  when  it  could  only  be 
imperfectly    apprehended,   and  when  it    was,   if  explicitl; 
stated,  in  contradiction  as  it  were  with  the  prevailing  doc- 
trines and  practice. 

We  rise  to  the  conception  of  Humanity  by  the  contem — 
plation  of  her  products.  Is  it  not  so  ?  On  us  who  live  ii 
the  midst  of  this  vast  accumulation  of  those  products,  which 
we  call  London,  this  truth  on  its  material  side  is  borne  in 
with  irresistible  power  when  once  the  mind  is  awakened.  A 
trivial  expression  in  common  use  has  its  application  here, 
'  God  made  the  country,  Man  the  town.'  Its  greater  or  less 
truth  I  do  not  examine  ;  but  for  my  purpose  it  testifies  to  the 
acceptance  of  Humanity  as  the  real  agent  in  our  more  visible 
advance,  in  all  that  connects  with  the  ceaseless  onward 
march  of  industry,  the  earliest  sphere  of  Positive  thought, 
the  persistent  and  fundamental  obstacle  to  the  triumph  of 
theology.  One  amidst  the  numerous  similar,  if  unequal,  cen- 
tres of  human  activity,  London  is  a  sufficient  image  to  direct 
and  support  our  thoughts  when  we  would  vividly  present  to 
ourselves  the  agency  of  the  power  we  serve.  We  know  that 
it  has  been  a  gradual  creation  through  many  generations  of 
men,  each  bringing  its  contribution,  at  times  of  healthfulness 
and  beauty,  at  times  of  the  reverse ;  for,  on  a  great  historical 
city  like  this  the  oscillations  of  man's  right  perceptions  and 
imaginative  power  imprint  themselves  together  with  its 
growth.  We  see  at  every  turn  that  gradual  creation  still  in 
progress,  still  under  a  spontaneous  impulse,  and  not  under 
wise  direction  :  in  this  again  a  symbol  of  the  power  to  which 
it  owes  its  origin.  But  under  all  variations  and  with  all 
drawbacks,  we  all  allow,  we  all  feel,  the  continuity  of  the 
effort  and  the  grandeur  of  the  product  evolved,  the  capabili- 
ties for  future  use  that  are  stored  up,  the  shelter  it  has 
afforded  the  higher  aims  of  the  past  generations.    The  con- 
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temptation  of  such  a  product  should  render  easy  the  concep- 
tion of  Humanity,  should  by  a  natural  process  lead  us  into 
her  presence.  True  she  is  not  as  yet  inducted  into  her 
rightful  possession ;  her  vicegerent  still  claims  her  work  as 
consecrated  to  himself;  this  city's  most  gorgeous  temples, 
the  Abbey  of  St.  Peter,  the  Cathedral  of  St.  Paul,  with  all 
their  subordinates,  yet  belong  to  the  older  and  provisional 
faith  ;  but  we  find  no  obstacle  in  this,  and  by  an  easy  exertion 
of  the  historical  imagination,  as  we  worship  in  them,  we  can 
antedate  their  definitive  appropriation,  as  we  can  even  now, 
by  an  exertion  of  sympathy,  apply  to  our  own  benefit  the 
beautiful  services  which  they  freely  offer. 

Again,  in  a  different  domain,  where  the  effort  is  some- 
what greater,  the  same  conception  is  yet  attainable.  The 
poetry  of  the  human  race  is,  as  much  as  its  industry,  a  pro- 
duct of  Humanity.  Intimately  bound  up  with  each  succes- 
sive phase  of  man's  existence  it  has  ever  borne  the  impress 
of  his  varying  notions  and  of  the  dominant  ideas,  and  thus 
its  symbolism  has  been  largely  theological.  It  has  been  an 
incomplete  service  of  the  true  power.  But  by  this  very 
adaptation  which  is  its  necessity,  it  offers  us  a  large  variety 
of  such  theological  symbolism,  and  thereby  destroys  that 
unity  which  is  the  essence  of  religion,  and  introduces  those 
who  wisely  drink  as  freely  as  they  can  of  its  inspiration  to 
the  idea  of  contradictory  and  mutually  destructive  beliefs;  to 
the  desire  for  one  in  which  ail  contradictions  disappear.  This 
by  the  way.  I  am  more  concerned,  immediately,  with  the 
gradual  construction  which  we  can  evoke  by  an  effort  when 
we  turn  our  thought  on  the  progress  of  mankind,  the  'vision 
of  poets'  all  consentient  to  one  end— the  idealising  man  and 
man's  life  in  all  its  rich  complexity.  Each  great  type  of  that 
'  royal  race '  feels  himself  a  stone  in  the  living  temple,  which 
they  by  their  succession  gradually  raise,  each  '  shining  to  the 
measure  of  his  light,  and  being  content.' 

Ch'essi  mi  facer  dtlla  loru  schiera, 

The  special  continuous  whole  the  poets  form  testifies  to 
the  larger  whole  which  contains  it,  and  facilitates  the  con- 
ception of  that  of  which  they  have  been  the  prophets  in  the 
past  as  they  will  be  its  aesthetic  interpreters  in  the  future. 
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More  directly  their  labours,  combined  into  one  continuous 
stream  of  song,  as  we  in  our  teaching  endeavour  to  combine 
them,  present  us  with  a  treasure  of  human  accumulation 
from  which,  in  grateful  reverence  and  due  thankfulness  to 
the  giver,  we  can  draw  freely  for  all  the  better  purposes  of 
our  life,  for  the  cultivation  and  expression  of  our  emotional 
nature, 

And  as  it  is  with  poetry  so  it  is  with  the  other  acts  of 
expression,  through  sound  or  form.  All  in  their  varying 
degree,  and  with  differences  which  admit  of  a  social  explana- 
tion, are  continuous  products  of  Humanity,  and  each  might 
serve,  if  we  stopped  to  contemplate  its  history,  to  furnish  us 
with  a  special  help  to  the  bringing  before  us  her  real  exist- 
ence. Some  are  more  partial  and  intermittent  than  others, 
but  such  differences  are  unimportant  here.  In  all,  those 
least  familiar  with  them  may  by  a  short  consideration  of  the 
names  connected  with  them  convince  themselves  that  the 
considerations  which  apply  to  poetry  apply  to  them  also. 
We  can  carry  our  thoughts  back  to  their  rudimentary  exist- 
ence and  see  them  under  the  action  of  man's  social  life 
develop  into  the  very  great  beauty  which  every  one  of  them 
has  reached ;  as  we  can  also  easily  imagine  that  under  the 
action  of  the  same  influence  when  strengthened,  man's  social 
life  raised  and  beautified,  each  of  them  is  destined  to  rise 
with  it  to  a  higher  beauty,  or  at  any  rate  to  a  larger,  more 
powerful,  more  wholesome  application. 

Whilst  I  am  speaking  of  these  various  forms  of  expression 
I  must  briefly  notice  the  most  universal  of  all,  the  most 
precious  of  all,  as  being  the  highest  instrument  of  communi- 
cation, and  as  such  the  primary  instrument  of  our  advance 
in  well-being.  Language,  I  use  the  word  in  its  general,  most 
usual  acceptation,  is,  as  the  others,  a  gradual  construction  of 
Humanity.  This  is  true  of  each  special  language,  our  own 
as  much  as  any  other,  the  steps  in  the  formation  of  which 
we  can  trace  as  accurately  as  our  purpose  requires.  It  is 
true  also  if  we  carry  our  thoughts  onward  to  the  time  when, 
superposed  on  these  special  languages,  which,  by  their 
diversity,  aptly  represent  the  disunion  of  mankind,  and  are 
a  hindrance  of  great  potency  to  all  its  progress,  there  shall 
extend   throughout    the   world   one    language   of    universal 


adoption,  the  symbol  of  the  definitive  constitution  of  Human 
Unity — its  reconstitution,  we  might  say,  if  we  used  the  old 
legend,  which  instinctively  struck  the  truth  and  that  more 
deeply  than  at  first  appears,  when  it  pointed  to  the  confusion 
of  tongues  as  the  instrument  of  man's  dispersion,  and  asso- 
ciated that  dispersion  with  the  interests  of  the  God-Idea, 
the  maintenance  of  its  power  as  against  its  human  substitute. 

Such  universal  language  will  be  a  gradual  adaptation  to 
the  wants  of  all  of  one  of  the  existing  languages,  and  will 
doubtless  bear  the  impress  of  such  gradual  adaptation  and 
have  the  faculty  of  admitting  further  modifications  with  the 
growing  thought  of  men.  Its  creation  has  been  the  object 
of  hope  and  anticipation  to  the  imaginative  thinkers  of  the 
past,  and  must  continue  as  yet  a  hope  and  an  anticipation. 
Meanwhile  each  special  language  is  enough  for  our  present 
subject. 

Passing  from  art  in  the  ordinary  sense  as  the  medium  of 
expression,  and  as  distinct  from  the  arts  which  deal  directly 
with  man,  as  education  and  government,  we  find  in  science 
again  a  confirmation  of  the  truth  here  insisted  on,  that  each 
separate  attainment  of  man's  energy  is  a  product  of  Humanity, 
and  facilitates  our  conception  of  her.  Take  science  in  its 
fullest  constitution,  and  as  fused  into  one  imposing  whole  by 
the  highest  philosophical  genius  ;  or  take  any  one  of  the 
separate  portions  of  such  whole,  and  we  shall  equally  find 
that  in  the  slowly  elaborated  product  we  can  trace  the  accu- 
mulation of  the  efforts  of  generations,  the  onward  march  of 
an  existence  whose  organs  are  in  a  constant  state  of  dis- 
appearance and  renewal,  but  whose  essential  unity  through 
all  such  changes  remains  unimpaired. 

So  again  with  what  I  but  now  referred  to,  the  educational 
and  political  arts  ;  however  imperfect  they  still  remain,  we 
can  see  that  they  bear  witness  to  the  same  effect.  What 
has  yet  been  reached  in  them  may  be,  probably  is,  but  the 
heaping  up  of  materials  ready  for  the  builder's  hand,  a  suc- 
cession of  experiences  of  more  or  less  value,  but,  whatever 
the  name  we  give  them,  they  are  the  work  of  human  intellect 
and  the  groundwork  for  a  human  construction.  Distinct 
and  antagonistic  as  they  have  too  often  been  in  the  past,  the 
conceptions  or  schemes  of  education  and  of  polity   are  be- 
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come,  or  will  become,  convergent  under  the  shapings  of 
later  thought,  all  ministering  to  the  one  end — the  establish- 
ment of  the  definitive  principles  on  which  man  shall  be 
trained,  of  the  definitive  societies  in  which  he  shall  put  that 
training  to  its  legitimate  use. 

Once  more,  in  the  highest  sphere  of  all,  and  the  one  at 
first  sight  most  alien  to  our  position,  that  of  religion,  through 
the  contemplation  of  her  products  we  rise  to  Humanity. 
Each  religion  in  turn,  the  more  closely  it  is  examined,  is 
seen  to  bear  more  evidently  the  stamp  of  the  thought  and 
feelings  of  its  believers,  is  seen  to  be  made  in  their  own 
image.  This  truth,  long  the  possession  of  the  more  philo- 
sophical, has  become  the  widely  accepted  conclusion  of 
ordinary,  thinkers,  and,  like  so  many  others,  often  colours 
the  statements  of  those  who  are  most  adverse  to  it.  If 
rejected  for  their  own  particular  belief,  it  is  accepted  for  all 
others. 

Any  one  of  the  more  conspicuous  theological  religions 
might  serve  to  verify  these  remarks.  It  is  not  my  purpose 
to  do  this  here  ;  nor  do  I  wish  to  take  up  your  time  in  show- 
ing how  they  all  contribute  to  the  one  final  and  universal 
Religion,  the  highest  product  of  the  ascending  religious  ex- 
perience of  mankind. 

As  in  this  rapid  enumeration  we  pass  in  review  the 
several  provinces  of  thought  and  action,  we  by  an  almost 
unconscious  process  effect  completely  that  substitution  which 
is  our  real  aim.  We  find  one  after  another  in  the  posses- 
sion of  man,  of  Humanity,  to  the  satisfactory,  exclusion  of 
the  older  idea,  without  any  necessity  for  an  unpleasant  dis- 
putatious war  upon  it,  an  exclusion  by  a  proper  positive 
method,  that  of  supplying  the  place  it  provisionally  filled. 
Industry,  Art,  Science,  Philosophy,  Polity,  all  speak  of  Man, 
and  with  Religion,  which  is  the  crown  of  Philosophy  and 
Polity,  we  come  into  the  immediate  presence  of  the  Power  we 
serve,  and  into  direct  contact  with  the  duty  of  proclaiming 
her,  of  preaching  her  religion.  On  the  method  to  be  adopted, 
and  on  our  estimate  of  the  relative  value  of  what  to  us  are 
necessarily  interdependent,  the  intellectual  preparation,  and 
the  more  concrete,  more  synthetic  presentation,  I  spoke 
last  year,  giving  to  this  last  the  preference,  as   the    means 
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of  propagating  our  faith,  not  doubting  that  it  witl  amply 
nsure  the  other,  the  due  cultivation  of  the  intellect,  as  an 
^dispensable  instrument  at  once  and  satisfaction.  In  fact, 
II  that  I  have  been  to-day  saying  might  show  how  secure 
kpe  are  against  any  undue  depression  of  our  intelligence.  By 
ier  composite  and  continuous  formation,  Humanity  exercises 
hit  contemplation  and  our  meditation  in  a  very  different 
nj  and  degree  than  they  were  exercised  under  her  several 
predecessors.  Think  of  the  power  for  intellectual  develop- 
itnt  that  is  latent  in  the  mere  tracing  out,  at  first  in  outline, 
hen  in  more  detail,  the  several  constructions  I  have  men- 
iuned.  As  in  regard  to  one  after  the  other  we  evoke  the 
ges  and  the  nations,  and  the  individual  great  names  which 
lave  emerged  in  the  work,  we  must  feel  that  there  is  no 
room  for  any  alarm  lest  our  mental  horizon  be  too  narrow, 
ur  faculties  be  deprived  of  their  due  nourishment. 

The  true  danger  lies  elsewhere.  It  is  our  emotional 
iature  that  is  threatened,  for  we  are  exposed  to  the  forgetting, 
n  the  multiplicity  and  interest  of  the  products,  the  source 
»f  their  production.  Hence  the  priority  assigned  to  this 
central  idea,  and  next  in  the  series  to  the  direct  cultivation 
of  our  feelings :  there  is  comparatively  nc  recognition  of 
excess  in  these  two  respects.  There  may  be  such  excess,  and 
Vie  liability  to  it  will  at  a  future  period  be  greater  than  it  is 
ikw,  but  in  our  actual  mental  and  moral  state  it  is  very  small, 
ind  our  chief  precautions  must  be  against  the  opposite  evil. 

But  enough  on  this  comparison.  Beyond  all  comparison 
the  more  important  consideration  for  all  is  the  moral  culture 
Ml  which  I  have  been  lately  dwelling  in  our  Sunday  meet- 
is  by  the  fashioning  of  ourselves  and  our  lives  that 
n  ihall  best  serve.  Convictions  spread  and  strengthen  by 
contact ;  our  sentiments  are  enlarged  at  once  and  vivified  by 
the  sense  of  their  participation;  but  the  life  which  is  the 
expression  of  the  sum  of  our  habits  remains  the  most  power- 
ful of  all  contagious  influences,  for  it  is  the  only  solid 
guarantee  of  the  reality  of  our  convictions  and  sentiments. 
In  this  age  of  talk  and  writing,  so  much  tends  to  obscure  this 
iiuth  that  it  is  well  for  us  to  remind  ourselves  of  it,  well  to 
remember  that  what  we  are  is  the  supreme  point,  and  that 
less  than  ourselves,  as  centres  of  conversion, 
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if  I  may  use  the  term,  no  less  than  for  the  truthfulness  of 
our  own  being.  It  is  fortunate  that  it  is  so,  for  this  alone 
is  in  the  power  of  all.  Underneath  all  the  ceaseless  flow  of 
utterances  which  wastes  energy  and  absorbs  attention  the 
quiet  influence  of  lives  and  characters  devoted  to  a  great 
cause  will  most  promote  that  cause,  the  more  in  proportion 
as  that  cause  is  a  religion. 

Undervaluing  no  means,  then,  but  in  the  conviction  that 
this  last  means  is  at  once  the  best  for  ourselves  as  for  others, 
we  have  to  proceed  unhesitatingly  in  the  course  we  have 
chosen — in  the  service,  I  mean,  of  the  Power  in  whom  we 
believe.  We  have  to  make  our  belief  more  sure  and  more 
efficacious  by  thought  and  sympathy;  we  have  to  impart  it 
to  others  by  the  same  means— by  thought  and  by  the  sym- 
pathy we  give  and  excite.  We  can  never  exhaust  the  power 
in  this  respect  inherent  in  the  object  of  our  adoration  and 
submission.  'Man  is  akin  to  and  the  friend  of  man,'  says 
Aristotle,  and  we  need  not  scruple  to  enlarge  the  meaning 
of  his  language  and  adapt  it  to  our  use.  By  no  condescen- 
sion, no  putting  off  a  higher  nature,  but  by  her  own  nature 
and  constitution,  Humanity  is  one  with  us,  and  we  are  one 
with  her.  She  needs  no  mediator,  she  appeals  directly  to  her 
worshippers  and  servants.  The  strength  of  this  simplicity 
has  yet  to  be  fully  understood  ;  the  power,  that  is,  there  lies 
in  the  straightforwardness  of  the  relation.  Even  now,  we 
can  trace  its  influence  on  others  and  on  ourselves  in  the 
increased  clearness  of  our  mental  vision,  in  the  increased 
intelligibility  of  our  action  ;  I  add  with  conviction,  in  the 
enlargement  and  purification  of  our  moral  nature — benefits 
which  in  a  wise  combination  tend  to  perpetuate  and  propa- 
gate themselves.  But,  whether  we  can  trace  it  or  no,  it 
exists,  a  possession  for  all  time,  and  open  to  the  appropria- 
tion of  all  without  detriment,  one  of  the  countless  treasures 
within  the  reach  of  our  own  and  all  succeeding  generations. 

At  the  opening  of  a  New  Year,  on  the  recurrence  of  this 
Festival,  whatever  our  troubles,  private  or  public,  if  there  be 
any  discouragement,  and  from  whatever  source,  we,  the 
disciples  of  Humanity,  should  be  able  to  accept  the  support 
she  can  so  largely  minister  to  all  her  servants  and  worship- 
pers, if  not  from  the  anticipations  of  the  future,  at  any  rate 
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lie  sympathetic  recollection  of  her  past.  She,  the 
ng  mother,  has  stood  by  the  suffering  generations  of 
s,  drawing  from  their  suffering  the  great  yet  imperfect 
Arhich  we  profit  by  and  increase.  Their  lot  is  ours ; 
gled  suffering  and  success  we  contribute  our  share  to 
.dually  increasing  result.     More  it  were  weakness  to 

is  our  wisdom  to  find  a  sufficient  happiness  in  this. 
the  ease  of  life,  but  in  its  pain  and  difficulty,  met  and 
ne,  lies  the  true   sphere  for  all  that  is  highest  and 

in  us,  for  that  which  constitutes  our  better  selves, 
secrate  we   these  to   Humanity  with   gratitude  and 

y- 

So  mighty  art  thou,  Lady,  and  so  great, 

That  he  who  grace  desireth,  and  comes  not 

To  thee  for  aidance,  fain  would  have  desire 

Fly  without  wings.    Not  only  him  who  asks 

Thy  bounty  succours,  but  doth  freely  oft 

Forerun  the  asking.    Whatsoe'er  may  be 

Of  excellence  in  creature,  pity  mild, 

Relenting  mercy,  large  munificence, 

Are  all  combined  in  thee. — Dante,  Par.  xxxiii.  (Cary). 

Annual  Address  Delivered  at  the 
OSITIVIST  SCHOOL,  19  Chapel  Street,  Bedford  Row,  W.C., 
on  the  Festival  of  Humanity  91  (1  January%  1879.) 


We  met  last  right  to  commemorate  the  dead  and  so  to  place 
ourselves  under  the  weight  of  one  of  the  two  great  subjective 
constituents  of  Humanity,  that  one  which  must  always  most 
affect  us.  To-day  we  stand  more  directly  in  presence  of  both 
her  subjective  constituents — her  Past  and  her  Future — and 
would  from  both  gain  insight  and  strength  for  our  conduct  in 
the  Present,  which  thus  completes  our  conception  and  connects 
it  with  our  practice.  Yet  even  for  this  Present,  such  are  the 
circumstances  of  our  small  nascent  church,  in  a  sense  the 
subjective  element  is  uppermost,  the  absent  members  are  more 
numerous,  that  is,  than  those  who  are  with  us,  and  will  there- 
fore, in  a  great  degree,  direct  my  course  in  this  Address.  If 
in  some  parts  there  should  appear  a  repetition  to  those  who 
attend  our  regular  meetings,  or  a  statement  of  things  with 
which  they  are  already  familiar,  they  must  not  forget  this  con- 
sideration. It  brings  with  it  a  good  in  its  power  to  brace  us 
by  the  thought  of  those  who  are  with  us  in  spirit  and  would 
most  gladly  be  with  us  in  person,  were  it  not  for  the  obstacles 
of  health,  means,  or  distance.  In  proportion  as  we  train 
ourselves  in  the  practice  of  our  worship,  private  and  public, 
this  spiritual  communion,  annihilating  the  separation  in  space, 
will  become  more  easy  and  more  useful.  Those  who  live 
constantly  with  the  dead  and  the  unborn  will  find  it  no  hard 
matter  to  call  absent  friends  to  share  in  what  they  are  doing; 
so  closely  do  all  parts  of  our  true,  our  religious  life,  fit  into 
one  another  with  a  strong  cohesion. 

Last  night  our  communion  with  the  dead  could  not  but 
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have  much  of  sadness  in  it — sorrow  without  gloom — from  the 
thought  of  all  the  trouble  through  which  Humanity  had  had 
to  pass  before  her  Advent— the  labour  and  the  waste  of  her 
seed  time— though  after  all  allowance  the  good  had  prevailed, 
as  we  saw  reason  to  admit.  To-day,  when  we  turn  to  her  in 
her  more  proper  existence,  we  might  hope  to  throw  aside  all 
hesitation — all  thought  of  allowance  to  be  made — to  be  able, 
by  a  right  interpretation  of  her  in  the  Past,  to  dwell  on  the 
confident  expectation  of  her  glorious  Future,  with  a  fair  satis- 
faction in  an  imperfect,  but  yet  visibly  advancing  Present.  It 
is  not  so,  however.  It  can  hardly  be  so  for  some  time  to 
come,  if  we  call  our  judgment  into  council  and  face  the  actual 
with  deliberate  courage.  Here,  again,  but  in  no  gloomy  spirit, 
we  must  admit  a  large  admixture  of  trouble — we  must  admit 
that  the  Advent  of  Humanity  is  destined  to  no  exemption 
from  the  general  law  which  we  trace  in  all  previous  similar 
changes.  When  I  say  this,  I  would  not  be  for  a  moment 
understood  to  imply  that  it  is  her  Advent,  as— placing  myself 
in  a  more  or  less  distant  future  which  shall  call  this  time  old, 
I  make  bold  to  speak  of  her  ushering  in  into  the  hearts  and 
language  of  men— the  hearts  of  a  few,  the  language  of  many 
— I  say  I  would  not  be  understood  to  imply  that  the  disturbed 
state  of  the  world  which  we  recognise  as  a  fact,  is  in  any  way 
due  to  this  new  truth  which  is  just  touching  the  summits  of 
human  thought.  No;  it  is  as  yet  true  of  her  what  was  said 
of  her  predecessor,  she  cometh  not  by  observation — less  true, 
perhaps,  but  still,  in  a  great  measure,  true.  But  when  we 
examine  the  disturbance  which  we  see  around  us,  we  shall 
not  be  slow  to  feel  that  over  and  above  the  evil  in  it  which 
has  no  connection  with  the  new  Religion,  it  is  by  its  origin 
and  character  such  as  to  oppose  every  kind  of  negative 
obstacle  to  the  acceptance  of  that  Religion,  such,  moreover, 
as  to  be  likely  to  issue  in  the  most  active  attempt  to  crush  it 
when  it  is  seen  to  be  gaining  power.  Be  this  as  it  may,  it  is 
Certain  that,  immediately,  we  are  on  this,  as  on  former 
occasions,  confronted  on  all  sides  by  the  gravest  difficulties, 
that  we  cannot  escape  the  consciousness  of  great  trouble. 

The  past  year  does  not  leave  us  with  any  feeling  that  the 

sum  of  our  embarrassments  as  a  nation   has  been   lessened. 

In  its  whole  course,  its  political,  industrial,  and  moral,  history 

CC 
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has  been  too  much   in   keeping  with  its   gloomy  physic^ 
constitution.     It  has  brought  us  again,  as  a  nation,  cert^-in 
successes  as  they  are  called :  but  I  am  not  aware  that       1T 
any  one  of  them  we  can  feel  any  pleasure :  with  scarcely      A1 
exception,  our  moral  nature  recoils  from  them  more  tha 
would  from  defeats.    They  all  demand  reparation ;  and  we 
but  too  sure  that  none  will  be  given.     I  mean — in  order 
leave   no   room    for  doubt — that   the    honour    of    Engl 
demands   the    reversal    of   the    decision    taken    as   to 
Transvaal ;  and  here  there  is  a  gleam  of  hope,  for  one  pu 
man  stands  committed  to  such  reversal  by  his  language. 
mean,  again,  that  her  sense  of  right  should  lead,  after 
punishment  of  Sir  Bartle  Frere,  to  the  restoration  of 
Zulu  king :  a  measure  also,  I  feel  convinced,  which  pol 
would    dictate,   under   the   peculiar   circumstances  of 
South  African  colonies.    I  mean,  lastly,  that  England  sho 
retrace  her  steps  in  Afghanistan — fall  back  on  the  frontS 
from   which   she   started   on   this   unjust  war,   punish  tL 
authors  of  the  brutal  vengeance  taken  on  a  nation  in  c 
sequence  of  its  legitimate  resistance,  whatever  place  tho^"    ^ 
authors    occupy — be    they  foreign    or    Indian    secretari 
viceroy,  or  general — and  by  every  subsequent  act  recogni? 
the  independence  of  the  Afghan  people.     So  we  might,  : 
some  measure,  nationally  atone  for  our  disgraceful  success.    — *  '" 

So  much  for  the  Past,  where  great  brevity  is  allowed,  ^ 
others  have  spoken  during  the  year,  and  the  unity  of  tir^f-  ^ 


Positivist  judgment,  which  stands  out  amidst  passing  diffei 
ences,  renders  it  unnecessary  for  me  to  recur  to  the  point 
treated.     I  allude  to  the  condemnation  of  the  Zulu  war 
Dr.  Bridges,  the  condemnation  of  our  conduct  in  Afghanista 
by  Mr.  Harrison  and  Mr.  H.  Crompton,  and  the  gene 
judgment  of  the  latter  on  the  dominant  tendency  of  o 
national  feeling  in  relation  to  what  is  called  Imperialism. 

On  any  present  complications,  again,  I  shall  touch  bu 
slightly.  In  many  cases,  there  is  no  marked  change,  and  I  ^ 
could  therefore  but  repeat  what  I  have  said  before.  This  ir 
true  of  all  industrial  questions,  not  even  excepting  that  of  the 
land — great  as  the  movement  is  seen  to  be  in  this  last  case 
so  great  as  to  call  for  a  separate  treatment  on  an  occasior^ 
better  suited  to  it.    It  is  true,  with  one  exception,  of  any  thar 
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can  be  properly  called  political  questions,  with  which  now,  as 
before,  we  here  are  not  bound  to  concern  ourselves  much,  as 
we  look  for,  trust  in,  no  political  solution  of.  the  disorder  of 
society.  Less  than  any  can  we  be  bound  to  interest  our- 
selves in  the  political  agitation  which  is  going  on  around  us. 
We  may  and  must  watch  it,  for  we  cannot  wish  to  abstract 
ourselves  from  our  social  surroundings;  and  it  is  possible, 
moreover,  that  it  may  be  leading  us  to  more  critical  issues 
than  what  are  in  the  contemplation  of  its  promoters — our  social 
order  is  old  and  strained,  with  many  anomalies  and  weak- 
nesses in  it,  and  strong  as  is  the  element  of  conservation, 
there  may  come  a  pressure  beyond  its  strength.  But  I 
cannot  see  that  any  Englishman  who  objects  as  we  do  to 
the  whole  bearing  of  his  country's  policy  in  this  matter  of 
Eastern  or  African  States  can  bestir  himself — I  put  aside  all 
religious  differences — when  he  is  morally  sure  that  no  real 
abandonment  of  that  policy  is  probable.  The  utterances 
of  our  public  men  seem  to  leave  no  doubt  that  there  is 
substantial  agreement  in  what  may  be  termed  the  root  of 
the  matter  between  the  party  politicians  on  both  sides.  Why 
then  excite  ourselves  about  a  change  ?  To  the  disciples  of 
our  human  Religion  no  portion  of  the  troubles  of  Humanity- 
can  be  alien,  least  of  all  that  which  concerns  our  own 
country ;  but  when  the  accepted  doctrines  are  such  as  to 
make  our  active  intervention  absolutely  fruitless,  we  are 
justified  in  refusing  to  waste  our  energies. 

I  said  that  there  was  one  exception  in  the  case  of  strictly 
political  questions.  It  is  that  of  Ireland,  which  is  again, 
after  the  expiry  of  a  generation,  face  to  face  with  distress  of 
unquestioned  magnitude  ;  and  apart  from  that  distress,  is 
again  calling  upon  Great  Britain  to  revise  the  existing 
relations  between  the  two  countries,  the  two  points  being 
further  complicated  by  their  close  interdependence.  The  moral 
aspects  of  the  Irish  problem  are  what  most  concern  us  at 
present  ;  they  resolve  themselves  into  the  one  question : 
What  is  the  duty  of  the  more  powerful  kingdom  towards  the 
weaker  ?  We  know  how  widely  various  would  be  the  answers 
given.  '£ he  Positivist  answer  would,  I  think,  be  in  complete 
agreement  with  that  which  the  nation  would  give,  often  over- 
hastily,  in  a  similar  case  where  there  was  no  national  interest 
cc  2 
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touched.  It  would  be  then  to  the  effect,  that  the  Irish 
nation  should  be  allowed  to  revoke  the  assent — given, 
extorted,  or  bought — to  the  existing  connection,  and  modify 
it  as  seemed  good  to  it — establish,  that  is,  Home  Rule,  if 
that  seemed  the  best  course,  or  repeal  the  Union,  if  that  were 
deemed  preferable;  that  the  sole  arbitrament  lay  in  a 
reference  to  the  interests  of  Ireland  with  no  admixture  of 
those  of  England.  Such  is  the  sense  in  which  we  can  accept 
the  formula  of  one  of  our  politicians:  Justice  to  Ireland, 
rejecting  his  qualifications,  which  deprive  it  of  reality. 

But  here,  as  elsewhere,  if  violent  remedies  are  avoided, 
only  a  moral  change,  a  change  in  our  whole  mode  of  regarding 
such  points,  affords  any  hope.  For  the  truth  is,  that  the 
capital  sources  of  our  actual  difficulties  and  prospective 
dangers  in  this  Irish,  as  in  our  other  external  relations,  must 
be  looked  for  elsewhere  than  in  any  party  or  government.  I 
suggest  two  sources  for  consideration.  The  first  is  the  peculiar 
conviction  which  seems  rooted  in  the  English  mind,  that  we 
can  set  all  the  world  right,  that  we,  and  we  only,  are  the  true 
governors,  competent  to  deal  successfully  with  all  the 
problems  of  Asiatic  or  African  social  existence.  This  con- 
viction seems  to  have  taken  hold  of  us  in  a  degree  scarcely 
consistent  with  mental  sanity  ;  and  no  judgment  from  without, 
no  failure  from  within,  seems  able  to  shake  it.  Historically, 
I  believe  it  is  one  of  the  pernicious  consequences  of  our 
successful  intrusion  of  ourselves  on  India,  and  of  our  illusion 
as  to  the  permanence  and  utility  of  that  dominion.  Certainly 
it  is  of  comparatively  recent  growth  ;  but  whencesoever  it 
comes,  there  it  is.  If  we  could  but  Anglicise  the  world  all 
would  be  well.  Are  not  the  words  of  ancient  wisdom  but  too 
applicable  to  us — '  A  deceived  heart  hath  turned  him  aside, 
that  he  cannot  deliver  his  soul,  nor  say,  Is  there  not  a  lie  in 
my  right  hand  ? ' 

The  second  source  is  our  excessive  increase  of  population, 
that  difficult  and  delicate  question  which  meets  us  at  every 
turn.  On  it  I  only  touch  here  so  far  as  regards  its  disturbing 
power  without.  It  is  at  the  bottom  of  that  commercial 
hunger  for  new  markets  which  but  too  frequently  overbears 
all  other  considerations.  It  is  at  the  bottom  of  that 
rapacious  colonial  expansion  which   cannot  consent  to  take 
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others'  claims  into  account,  when  they  are  in  competition 
with  the  requirements  of  our  colonists,  not  merely  as  to 
subsistence  but  as  to  wealth. 

I  add  that  the  combination  of  these  two  impulses,  which 
are  amenable  really  to  none  but  a  religious  treatment,  has 
this  evil  effect  amongst  many,  as  amongst  all  this  talk  is 
apparently  becoming  visible,  that  it  denies  us  that  quiet 
which  is  so  wanted  for  the  wise  settlement  into  the  new  order 
which  all  thinkers  recognise  as  imminent. 

I  add  further  that  it  takes  from  us  the  disinterestedness 
and  independence  of  conception  which  are  requisite  for  our 
wise  intervention  in  the  general  direction  of  the  Western 
world,  an  intervention  which  no  repugnance  to  the  results 
actually  attained  should  lead  us  to  regard  as  other  than  a 
duty,  bound  upon  us,  if  by  nothing  else,  by  the  obligations 
contracted  by  our  interference  in  the  past.  But  there  is  much 
else  to  bind  us,  and  it  were  greatly  to  be  wished  that  we  were 
so  placed  as  to  be  able  rightly  to  respond  to  this  call.  The 
trouble  of  the  West  is  great,  and  the  wholesome  influence 
towards  quieting  its  agitation,  which  under  any  true  states- 
manship our  country  might  exercise,  is  not  exerted ;  and  in 
its  absence  the  equilibrium  of  Europe  remains  most  unstable. 
Our  hands  are  tied  by  our  own  internal  and  external 
difficulties ;  and  worse  than  that,  all  our  political  insight  is 
perverted  or  dimmed. 

Not  that  we  are  singular  in  this.  Each  of  the  great 
European  States  is,  equally  with  us,  debarred  by  its  internal 
condition,  in  most  cases  by  its  exposure,  from  all  but  the 
most  purely  interested  and  national  participation  in  the 
general  concert.  So  completely  is  this  so,  that  a  general 
fact,  which  ought  to  be  a  matter  of  regret,  is  exalted  to  a 
theory,  and  to  all  appearance  affords  satisfaction  to  its 
upholders.  The  internal  condition  is  such  that  in  no  case 
can  the  careful  observer  be  without  misgivings  as  to  the 
permanence  of  the  existing  order.  France,  Italy,  Spain, 
Germany— is  not  this  true  of  each  of  them  ? 

And  if  we  pass  out  of  Europe  proper  to  the  Eastern  con- 
stituents of  that  geographical  expression,  disorganisation  is  no 
longer  an  anticipation  but  a  reality,  and  a  reality  in  growth 
rather  than  in  decay.  Internal  disquiet  is  well  nigh  universal. 
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Turkey,  Russia,  and  the  new  intermediate  States,  do  th< 
not  justify  my  language  ? 

In  the  international  relations  of  Europe,  however,  oi^Krne 
important  change  has  been  made  in  the  last  year  on  whic^^ch 
I  will  briefly  touch.  I  allude  to  the  Austro-German  allianc: — ~e, 
which  has  been  so  loudly  welcomed  in  this  country.  All  suc^^ch 
outward  changes  must  occupy  for  us  so  subordinate  a  positio  <^on, 
and  are  in  the  present  condition  of  human  affairs  so  easi  -^Eily 

• 

reversed,  that  a  more  temperate  judgment  seems  more  in 

place.  Still,  it  is  an  event  of  considerable  importance,  ar^^*nd 
we  may  see  that  there  lie  in  it  very  great  possibilities.  W 

turned  to  right  purpose  by  those  who  are  immediately  coc  «^n- 
cerned  in  it,  and  wisely  accepted  by  the  other  Powers  »  °* 
Europe,  the  alliance  may  be  a  great  step  to  a  sounds  -BeI 
European  order.  If  really  guided  by  the  spirit  which  shout  -»* 
inspire  the  powerful  organs  of  Humanity,  those  two  gre»  — a 


military  monarchies  might  facilitate  the  peaceful  transiti 
of  Europe  through  its  difficulties  in  a  degree  which  it  wouSE  -** 
seem  a  dream  almost  to  state.  Strong  in  the  sense  c^  ! 
security  derived  from  their  close  union,  they  might  aid  Ital^  K  -* 
by  satisfying  her  substantially  legitimate  demands,  whils^^  *" 
they  left  those  which  are  for  the  time  unreasonable  to  settle  ^  ^ 
themselves;  they  might  foster  the  peaceful  development  o^-^^ 
the  new  communities  formed  to  the  East  of  them  ;  and  they^J 
might  reconstitute,  by  their  co-operation,  a  Poland  of  greater* 
promise  than  the  old.  Unaggressive  themselves,  they  mights 
discourage  all  aggression  on  the  part  of  others ;  and  whilst  ^ 
by  a  quiet  pressure  they  thus  impose  peace,  they  might 
watch  in  composure  the  action  of  those  internal  agencies  in 
their  own  and  other  European  countries,  which  are  slowly 
moulding  Europe  to  a  different  social  organisation. 

It  can  be  no  object  for  any  of  us  with  our  belief  to  quarrel 
with  the  source  from  which  indisputable  advantages  are  ~ 
derived.  If  the  course  of  European  history  seemed  to  fix  on 
other  Powers  as  better  qualified  for  the  task  undertaken  by 
these  Eastern  empires,  such  other  Powers  failing  we  may 
well  accept  the  substitute.  But  I  am  speaking  of  what  is 
entirely  problematical.  I  but  submit  for  your  thought  the 
observations  I  have  made.  And  we  must  not  forget  that  the 
true  work  to  be  done,  the  most  difficult  part  of  that  work,  at 
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any  rate,  is  of  another  kind.  For  us,  and  we  are  not  alone — 
lor  all  religious  men — the  work  to  be  done  in  Europe  is 
spiritual,  not  temporal.  Outward  order  is  but  the  condition 
ef  healthy  spiritual  advance,  and  it  may  be  the  most 
economical  arrangement  of  the  European  forces  that  the 
task  of  upholding  outward  order  should,  in  a  preponderating 
extent,    devolve   on   those    who   are   certainly,   by   common 

in  and  as  a  result  of  their  past,  not  the  best  qualified 
fur  taking  the  hrst  part  in  the  spiritual  renovation.  It  were 
to  be  desired,  then,  that  some  distribution  of  this  kind  should 
be  generally  acquiesced   in,   and   that   with   due    provision 

any  abuse  of  military  power.  Latin  and  Western 
I  use  the  terms  which  are  familiar — -should  devote 
itself  to  the  right  use  of  its  peculiar  strength.  Any  abuse  of 
the  kind  I  have  indicated  might  be  most  effectually  guarded 
against  by  that  which  still  remains  the  most  indispensable 
requisite  for,  as  it  is  the  greatest  difficulty  in,  the  establish- 
:  really  firm  European  order;  I  mean  by  the  close 
alliance  of  England  and  France,  again  with  no  tendency  to 
aggression  or  exclusion,  but  as  the  basis  for  future  unions,  for 
the  gradual  welding  of  the  whole  West  into  one  solid  unity, 

the  rest,  that  the  European  ferment  is  working 
towards  some  good  result,  that  the  greatness  and  duration 
<p(  the  convulsive  struggles  which  usher  in  the  new  order  are 
si  correspondence  with  the  surpassing  value  of  that  order 
when  established,  that  the  suffering  attendant  on  a  disunited, 
is  giving  force  to  the  aspiration  for  an  united,  Humanity — 
these  and  similar  conclusions  we  are  ready  to  accept,  we  fully 
believe  :  if  more  than  on  others  our  faith  forces  on  us  interest 
in  and  sorrow  for  the  suffering,  it  also  gives  us  firmer  support, 
r.  more  rational  hope,  resting  on  the  clearer  insight 
it  affords  us  into  the  nature  of  the  evil.  Confidence  in  the 
future  of  mankind  is  our  inalienable  possession.  The  present 
gloom  should  not  unduly  discourage  us.  It  should  but 
stimulate  us  to  more  activity  in  the  creation  and  application 
of  the  remedy. 

Our  strength  must  lie  in  the  due  shaping  of  our  efforts 

within  the  limited  sphure  in  which  it  is  given   us  to  work, 

nothing  which  can  add  force  to  them,  but  not  over 

anxious  as  to  the  result.    Gradually  the  sphere  will  enlarge — 
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it  is  in  the  nature  of  things  that  it  should  do  so.  Even  now, 
perhaps,  it  is  larger  than  we  see — nor  is  what  we  see  so 
limited  as  we  at  first  imagine.  A  survey  of  the  whole  of  our 
position  would  correct  any  inadequate  first  impression.  The 
indirect  action  of  the  Philosophy  and  the  Religion  on  the  world 
in  which  they  are  circulating  is  aliowed  to  be  considerable; 
but  it  is  not  of  that  I  wish  to  speak.  I  have  rather  in  view 
the  direct  Positivist  action  in  the  most  comprehensive  sense  of 
the  term.  In  saying  this  I  do  not  underrate  the  help  derived 
from  candid  and  thoughtful  opponents,  much  less  that  given 
us  by  those  who,  without  being  Positivists.  work  on  the  same 
lines  as  it  were,  and  move  in  the  same  direction  as  we.  I 
take  Professor  Caird  as  an  example  of  the  former,  Miss 
Bevington  of  the  latter.  It  is  useful  to  study  the  opposition, 
and  it  is  encouraging  from  all  points  of  view  to  see  its 
changed  tone.  It  is  most  useful  to  have  support  on  such 
an  important  question  as  that  of  the  existence  and  value  of  a 
morality  independent  of  any  theological  sanction.  Neither 
do  1  underrate  the  value  to  us  of  attacks  of  a  very  different 
kind  which  rest  on  unfairness  and  ridicule.  They  become 
increasingly  useful  as  the  system,  as  a  whole,  gathers  way. 
The  ridicule,  for  instance,  which  was  a  deterrent,  and  is 
often  so  even  yet,  is  also  often  a  stimulant.  It  is  always  a 
dangerous  weapon,  and  it  is  peculiarly  weak  as  against 
religious  conviction.  The  foibles  of  mankind  are  its  proper 
sphere,  and  even  against  them  it  is  more  amusing  than 
effectual. 

As  regards  direct  Positivist  action  I  wish  to  be  as  compre- 
hensive as  possible.  We  have  perhaps  been  too  little  so  in 
the  past.  It  will  be  well  perhaps  if  in  the  spirit  of  this  great 
festival,  the  spirit  of  human  unity,  we  take  in,  in  our  survey 
of  Positivist  action,  all  who  in  whatever  degree  claim  that 
honourable  name.  It  will  then  include  all  those,  and  they 
are  numerous,  whom  we  should  not  be  wrong  in  describing 
as  followers  of  M.  Littre,  as  well  as  those  who  in  various 
groups  profess,  in  its  full  completeness,  the  discipleship  of 
August,  Comte,  There  have  been  solid  reasons  why  these 
two  great  divisions  have  stood  apart ;  perhaps  they  may  not 
for  long  altogether  fuse,  but  there  are  indications  of  a  change 
in  this  respect.     Perhaps  we  shall  find,  or   our  successors 
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will  find,  that  there  has  been  side  by  side  with  much 
hindrance  traceable  to  the  Littrean  school  a  considerable 
amount  of  preparatory  work  done  by  it.  The  very  assertion 
of  the  name  Positivism  is  a  service  of  its  kind  as  familiarising 
the  European  mind  with  the  existence  of  a  new  doctrine. 
In  any  case  it  is  certain  that  the  progress  of  thought  is 
leading  some  of  those  who  have  hitherto  been  content  with 
this  more  negative  aspect  of  the  doctrine  to  inform  themselves 
on  it  more  positively,  to  examine  the  teachings  of  the  disciple 
by  the  teachings  of  the  master,  and  to  pass  from  imperfect 
to  complete  assent,  from  philosophical  to  religious  Positivism. 
The  time  seems  coming,  in  short,  when  the  Religion  of 
Humanity  will  gather  in  many  of  the  minds  which  have 
hitherto  stood  aloof  from  it,  absorbed  in  contemplation  of  its 
scientific  basis,  but  which  have  yet  derived  benefit  from  thei 
preparatory  condition.  The  process  has  been  a  roundabout 
one,  but  it  comes  in  the  end  to  the  right  conclusion.  And 
those  who  have  gone  through  it  will  have  a  special  use  of 
their  own  due  to  their  previous  connections.  They  will  be 
able  to  forward  the  fusion  of  the  two  divisions  by  their 
knowledge  of  both. 

The  difficulty,  however,  in  regard  to  them  remains  great, 
interwoven  as  it  is  with  the  facts  of  the  history  of  our 
movement.  But  time  is  bearing  us  away  from  those  facts 
and  their  influence,  from  the  conflict  they  have  engendered. 
If  without  weakness,  in  spite  of  certain  considerations,  we 
can  recognise  a  faint  underground  of  unity  throughout,  a 
growing  unity  in  the  present  and  the  future,  it  may  have  a 
salutary  bearing  in  the  advance  of  our  Religion.  Few 
perhaps  will  have  a  stronger  conviction  of  the  need  of  that 
Religion  than  they  who  have  lingered  some  time  in  the  colder 
region  outside,  and  have  tested  its  unsatisfactory  action  on 
themselves. 

There  need  be,  there  should  be,  no  difficulty  in  an  ample 
mutual  recognition  as  between  the  different  bodies  or  unities, 
for  there  are  some  who  stand  alone  as  units,  which  together 
constitute  the  second  division,  the  believers  in  whatever 
degree  in  the  Religion  of  Humanity.  Full  union  may  be 
unattainable,  but  its  absence  need  not  prevent  the  conscious- 
ness of  an  unity  of  purpose  as  well  as  an  unity  of  belief.     I 
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speak,  I  am  sure,  the  feelings  of  all  members  of  our 
particular  group,  present  or  absent,  when  I  say  that,  without 
any  concealment  of  differences,  their  one  great  object  is  to 
forward  the  cause  of  our  common  religion  and  to  regard  as 
fellow-workers  all  who  have  that  cause  at  heart.  All  useful 
work  done,  by  whomsoever  done,  we  shall  recognise  openly, 
whilst  we  persevere  in  the  particular  form  of  work  which 
we  think  the  most  desirable.  This  attitude  will  be  a  great 
help,  for  by  holding  it  we  are  enabled  to  spare  ourselves 
labour.  On  the  questions  on  which  other  Positivists  speak 
or  write  we  can  afford  to  be  silent,  adopting  their  utterance 
as  the  expression  of  the  community,  if  I  may  use  the  word. 
I  have  already  acted  on  this  in  the  earlier  part  of  this  address. 
There  is  so  much  to  be  done  and  the  labourers  are  so  few 
that  economy  is  to  be  studied.  From  this  point  of  view  we 
may  look  with  satisfaction  on  the  doubling  of  our  centre  here 
in  London,  on  the  organisation  of  a  systematic  course,  or  of  i 
courses,  of  lectures  expounding  the  doctrine.  In  fine,  whilst 
we  regret  that  we  are  not  at  one  in  our  judgment  any  more  | 
than  in  the  form  of  our  action,  we  may  avail  ourselves  to  the  j 
utmost  of  such  agreement  as  does  exist.  1 

Looking  back  on  the  year  in  its  results  for  us  who  are  here  j 
to-day,  estimating  very  briefly  and  without  any  exaggeration 
our  advance,  there  are  one  or  two  subjects  of  satisfaction,  j 
Our  numbers  have  increased,  however  slow  the  rate  of  ! 
increase ;  our  religious  services  have  been  kept  up,  with  one 
interval  only ;  our  other  meetings  have  been  cordial.  There  j 
is,  I  cannot  doubt  it,  in  most  of  us  a  greater  activity  perceptible  j 
— more  readiness  for  all  exertion. 

Indications  of  this  may  be  seen  around  us,  in  the  temporal    j 
and  permanent  decorations  of  this  room,  on  which  I  feel  it  I 
pleasure  to  say  a  word.     We  owe  most  of  the  pictures  to  the 
liberal   conduct  of  Mr.  Harrison.     The  valuable  addition*    j 
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which  so  nearly  complete  the  series  in  the  early  months  &* 
the  contribution  of  an  American  friend,  who  has  occasionally 
attended  here,  and  has  a  considerable  sympathy  with  n*   j 
Other  gifts  are  coming  in.     M.  Comte's  tomb  is  now  some-   j 
thing  that  we  can  all  realise  by  the  sketch  which  is  before  0*    i 
The  spirit  in  which  others  have  worked  and  given  deserves 
all  recognition  on  my  part.     With  a  slight  effort,  all  our  roll 
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of  worthies  might  be  now  completed.     The  library,  too, 

advancing  to  completion.  There  remains  the  one  great  want 
— music — hymns,  and  instrumental  music.  That,  too,  will 
come  in  time  I  suppose,  but  it  seems  long.  This,  however, 
is  the  only  very  real  gap:  and  in  all  other  respects  we  may 
rejoice  in  what  has  been  done  and  is  doing. 

The  particular  points  I  will  notice  are  :  first,  the  increase 
of  adhesion  from  the  proletariate,  above  all  from  the  most 
important  of  all  the  parts  of  that  body,  from  the  proletary 
women.  This  is  the  fact  in  the  year's  history  which  I  record 
with  the  greatest  pleasure.  The  difficulties  used  to  seem  so 
great  that  I  had  almost  despaired  of  such  a  thing  in  my  life- 
time. It  is,  therefore,  a  peculiar  satisfaction  to  see  them 
disappear  in  even  a  few  cases.  Here  as  elsewhere  too,  the 
beginning  is  so  much.  Consequent  on  this  step  has  been  the 
introduction  into  the  Church  in  the  Sacrament  of  Presenta- 
tion, of  a  proletary  family — an  example  which  I  hope  will 
bear  fruit.  In  connection,  again,  with  this  movement,  I 
would  mention  the  special  contribution  to  our  cause  of  a 
Posit ivist  tale,  which  many  testimonies  warrant  me  in 
regarding  as  likely  to  be  most  serviceable. 

The  other  most  noticeable  fact  is  the  extension  of  our 
action  to  another  great  centre  of  English  industrial  life,  the 
formation  of  a  Positivist  nucleus  in  Liverpool.  I  do  not 
mean  the  simple  existence  of  one  or  more  Positivists  there, 
but  the  establishment  of  regular  meetings,  which  will  grow, 
having  a  real  element  of  vitality  in  them,  from  the  completely 
religious  attitude  of  those  around  whom  the  movement 
naturally  gathers.  This  is  another  very  great  step,  and  all 
the  circumstances  which  attended  it,  the  more  they  are 
examined,  the  more  they  show  the  decay  of  force  in  the 
opposition  we  have  to  encounter  against  us,  the  advance 
made  by  our  religion,  the  preparation  of  the  soil  for  its 
reception. 

What  more  is  there  which  those  who  are  at  a  distance 
might  wish  to  know  ?  We  have  had  several  courses  of 
lectures,  but  the  attendance  at  them  has  been  small.  We 
shall  continue  them  this  year,  for  it  is  incumbent  on  us  to  do 
what  we  can,  but  at  present  it  is  not  from  them  that  we  can 
gain   much   strength.      Our  whole  experience  hitherto  has 
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been  that  lectures  proper  have  not  helped  us.  It  is,  perhaps, 
felt  that  a  system  such  as  ours,  which  claims  to  have  in  it  the 
power  of  reorganising  the  whole  frame  of  society,  must  begin 
by  showing  its  competence  in  other  ways  than  in  mere 
teaching.  Certain  it  is  that,  as  our  Founder  saw,  the  advance 
which  is  at  once  most  rapid  and  most  stable  is  made  by  a 
direct  appeal  to  the  feelings  of  men.  Hence  I  look  with  more 
hope  to  the  various  forms  of  social  meeting  which  for  both 
sexes  have  had  a  beginning  this  last  year.  After  all,  teaching 
proper  is  for  the  young ;  the  reminder — the  enforcement  of 
the  obligations  which  the  teaching  has  established — is  for 
the  adult.  Such  are  the  two  permanent  institutions  of  the 
church  under  this  aspect  when  established — the  modes  of 
action  of  its  priesthood.  They  will  rely,  no  doubt,  for  much 
of  their  efficacy  on  the  series  of  ceremonies  which  are  the 
sacraments  of  domestic  worship,  the  importance  of  which, 
even  in  our  present  early  stage,  we  have  felt,  all  of  us  ;  and 
still  more  on  the  general  prevalence  of  the  habit  of  private 
prayer.  But  in  the  formation  of  the  church,  the  gathering 
of  new  members — mainly  adult  members  it  must  be  under- 
stood— apart  from  the  power  of  example — the  influence  of 
life  and  character  as  shown  in  action — social  intercourse 
holds  the  first  place;  for  in  it  the  work  of  oral  propagation — 
the  superiority  of  which  over  reading  I  am  every  day  led 
to  feel,  and  which  I  therefore  press  on  you  all  as  the  truest 
instrument  at  our  disposal — this  work  finds  the  freest  scope. 
Reading  should  be  entirely  subsidiary  as  a  rule  to  thought 
and  conversation. 

I  have  confined  myself  to  our  own  more  immediate  action. 
The  circular  affords  me  the  opportunity  of  dealing  with  the 
larger  whole.  In  the  limits  thus  self-assigned,  I  have  given 
my  reasons  for  looking  with  some  satisfaction  on  the  year,  as 
having  been  a  real  progress.  I  would  wish  to  avoid  any  over- 
estimate— no  one  feels  more  acutely  how  slow  our  growth  is — 
and  1  do  not  want  to  mislead  anyone  into  thinking  that  it  is 
as  yet  anything  but  extremely  slow.  I  expect  that  it  will 
continue  so  for  some  time  :  the  next  few  years  will  try  us  all 
probably  ;  drawing  on  our  force  of  persistence,  as  we  see  that 
the  course  in  which  we  persist,  whilst  it  involves  so  much 
effort,  seems  to  lead  to  so  little  result,  and  in  consequence  is 
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by  some  judged  premature.  Fully  prepared  to  face  this 
strain  on  our  patience  as  I  believe  we  are,  it  is  wise  not  to 
overlook  any  just  ground  for  encouragement,  and  such  ground 
I  have  found  in  the  quality  of  the  last  year's  work. 

There  is  another  ground  in  the  growing  conviction  that 
the  most  open  putting  forward  of  the  Religion  of  Humanity, 
its  direct  preaching,  is  the  true  policy.  I  cannot  be  mistaken, 
I  feel,  on  this.  There  have  been  too  many  independent  signs 
of  this  growth  of  late  to  admit  of  any  doubt.  I  am  stilt 
speaking,  remember,  of  our  own  special  English  body.  I  am 
not  so  confident  as  to  a  similar  state  of  feeling  in  regard  to 
our  rudiments  of  a  cultus,  yet  on  that  head  too,  allowing  for 
differences  of  judgment  as  to  this  or  that  particular  form — I 
have  always  considered  the  forms  we  have  as  tentative— with 
this  allowance  I  say,  I  think  that  on  the  principle  that  our 
cultus  should  take  some  practical  shape — should  appear  in 
act,  and  not  in  more  or  less  remote  prospect — our  agreement 
is  becoming  more  complete. 

It  should  be  so,  I  am  sure.  Nothing  is  essential,  remem- 
ber, but  that  we  have  meetings  which  are  of  a  definitely 
religious  character.  Experience  in  our  sectarian  country 
shows  us  what  a  wide  latitude  such  an  expression  allows ;  it 
would  take  in  the  Quaker  and  the  Ritualist  ;  and  between 
these  two,  what  a  variety  of  assemblies,  all  succeeding  in 
giving  an  impression  of  being  religious.  Our  own  increase 
of  forms  has  been  most  cautious  and  gradual,  and  must 
continue  so;  but  occasions  will  call  for  additions,  and  the 
want  must  be  met. 

I  would  gladly  take  all  with  me  on  this  point,  for  in  any 
case — with  the  most  perfect  assent  that  is — any  new  step  is 
a  great  effort ;  and  where  I  feel  that  there  is  considerable 
hesitation  as  to  its  desirability  it  becomes  doubly  oppressive, 
even  if  I  have  confidence  that  when  taken  it  will  shortly  be 
accepted.  In  the  twenty-five  years  which  I  have  now  spent 
in  Positivist  action,  nothing  has  cost  me  so  much  as  the  slight 
initial  steps  in  a  liturgical  direction.  All  is  so  old  and  yet  so 
new,  and  the  right  combination  of  the  two  is  such  a  problem- 
Less  in  degree,  but  still  most  sensible,  is  the  pressure  in 
regard  to  preaching,  to  direct  religious  utterances.  For  the 
administration  of  the  Sacraments,  there  is  greater  help  given 
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in  the  short  but  pregnant  instructions  left  by  our  Master. 
No  one  can  realise  more  fully  than  I  do  the  advantage  of 
following,  not  leading.  If  I  dwell  on  the  disadvantage  of 
leading,  it  is  not  without  a  practical  purpose.  I  have  of  late 
spoken  more  often  and  more  freely  on  the  duty  of  those  who 
are  disciples  of  our  religion  to  make  a  habit  of  their  atten- 
dance on  our  religious  meetings.  There  are  other  valid 
reasons  for  this  habit;  but  the  one  which  1  have  just  now 
uppermost  is  the  support  to  which  I  feel  I  have  a  claim  in 
what  all  must  see  is  an  arduous  task.  Each  can  help  in 
lightening  it. 

We  are  all  fellow-disciples,  all  followers  of  one  Master, 
all  fellow-believers  in  one  religion — fellow -students,  as  a 
secondary  point,  of  one  doctrine.  We  are  in  a  condition, 
that  is,  in  which  mutual  help  and  counsel  are  the  paramount 
want,  by  virtue  of  the  particular  period  of  our  movement  in 
which  we  are  living.  It  is  active  communication,  active 
concert,  to  which  we  should  feel  called,  so  evoking  a  general 
sense  of  life  and  energy.  And  this,  I  am  bound  to  say,  is 
evidently  felt  by  most  of  us.  It  needs  but  steadiness — the 
high  quality  of  perseverance  in  a  word,  which  in  our  times  is 
but  too  rare,  from  the  conflict  of  opinions,  and  the  absence 
of  any  clear  insight  into  the  relative  value  of  the  objects  of 
pursuit — evils  from  which  we  need  not  suffer.  Intellectual 
stay  is  supplied  us  in  abundance.  The  impulse  to  use  it 
should  not  be  wanting  to  any  believer  in  Humanity.  The 
result  of  enduring  persistence  should  spring  naturally  from 
the  union  of  these  two  antecedents. 

Where  we  are  weak,  it  is  the"  weakness  of  the  impulse 
which  is  in  fault,  I  suspect.  We  do  not  feel  ourselves  driven 
forward  by  any  irresistible  power  on  the  path  which  our 
reason  is  fully  persuaded  we  are  right  in  choosing.  We 
have  a  conviction,  but  it  is  languid  and  given  to  rest  in 
itself.  It  is  not  strange  that  it  should  be  so;  the  very  great- 
ness of  the  change  which  we  see  before  us  is  alone  enough  to 
account  for  this  passivity.  And  there  is  so  much  else.  All 
around  us  is  alien  to  vigour.  Our  attention  is  so  called  off, 
our  intellect  so  frittered  away,  our  sympathies  so  distracted. 
Children  of  anarchy,  bow  should  we  be  strong?  It  is  much 
if  our  intellectual  conclusions  reject  that  anarchy  and  place 
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us  in  a  state  in  which  we  lie  open  to  the  impact  of  some 
powerful  and  constraining  motive. 

When  we  are  not  weak  to  this  extent  we  most  of  us 
probably  feel  that  our  impulse  is  not  as  strong  as  we  wish  it. 
Is  it  not  that  with  all  of  us  we  are  stronger  in  our  turning 
away  from  our  older  beliefs  than  in  our  turning  to  our  new  ? 
We  are  too  much,  perhaps,  in  the  condition  of  Christian, 
when  he  had  escaped  from  the  City  of  Destruction  but  not 
entered  within  the  gate.  The  love  which  our  new  service 
should  rest  on  has  not  yet  mastered  us.  We  accept  that 
service,  and  fully,  but  we  accept  it  rather  too  coldly.  It 
takes  time,  it  takes  thought,  it  takes  a  certain  habit  in 
regard  to  our  conduct  of  life  to  work  ourselves  out  of  this 
coldness.  This  will  be  the  general  rule.  There  are  cases 
where  a  sudden  or  very  rapid  possession  of  our  being  by  the 
new  impulse  will  be  traceable ;  but  at  present  they  will  be 
rare,  and  in  view  of  the  obstacles  in  our  path  it  is  well  that 
they  should  be  rare. 

Convictions,  feelings,  habits — this  is  the  threefold  process 
of  our  complete  conversion.  We  have  long  had  the  first, 
comparatively  speaking,  have  contentedly  acquiesced  in  the 
satisfaction  they  are  charged  with,  and  have  not  been  over 
anxious  to  develop  their  consequences.  Feelings — these  are 
growing  in  some,  in  most  I  hope,  but  they  have  been  as  yet 
of  unequal  growth,  are  by  nature,  if  unsupported,  unstable, 
and  by  the  slow  action  of  our  environment  lose  their  first 
power.  They  want  the  sustaining  force  of  habits — the 
habits,  especially,  of  their  deliberate  and  unintermitting 
cultivation.  The  stress  then  of  the  whole  process  is  on 
habits.  They  are  the  capital,  the  decisive  test  of  its  perfect 
accomplishment,  and  to  these  we  must,  I  fear,  all  of  us  feel 
and  allow  that  we  have  not  as  yet  paid  sufficient  attention. 
A  change  is  visible  even  here;  but  it  was  high  time  that  it 
should  come.  On  the  resolute  formation  of  habits  of  devotion 
in  the  first  place,  of  habits  in  conduct  in  the  second,  and  on 
the  equally  resolute  perseverance  in  them  when  formed, 
principally  depends — it  is  our  Master's  judgment,  not  my 
own,  which  I  am  giving- — the  progress  of  our  religion. 

The  world  on  which  that  religion  is  working,  the  disciples 
on  whom  it  is  working — these  have  been  my  general  subjects. 
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How  best  to  strengthen  the  disciples,  so  that  they  may  most 
effectually  act  on  the  world,  has  been  the  underlying  thought 
which  connects  the  two. 

We  have  no  hesitation  as  to  our  object.  In  the 
prevalence  of  our  Religion  we  see  the  salvation  of  the  race,  as 
we  know  that  its  adoption  by  ourselves  has  the  promise  of 
our  own  salvation  ;  the  promise  I  say.  for  we  are  alive  to  the 
imperfection  which  clings  to  our  adoption.  We  are  not  yet 
wholly  moulded  into  the  new  type.  As  so  judging  we  would 
spread  it  in  its  full  completeness  to  the  utmost  of  our  power. 
Worship,  doctrine,  and  life — no  part  would  we  neglect,  if  we 
accord  a  certain  precedence  to  the  first.  But  all  three  imply, 
require,  and  rest  upon  something  prior  to  them  all — one 
central  truth  as  the  ground  of  their  existence.  All  three  look 
to  Humanity.  In  her  should  centre  our  feelings:  in  her 
should  we  condense  our  knowledge :  to  her  should  we 
consecrate  our  life.  The  more  we  identify  ourselves  with 
her,  the  more  we  bring  all  the  parts  of  our  complex  nature 
into  close  relation  with  her,  the  more  apt  shall  we  be  for  our 
task  of  enlarging  her  sway.  It  cannot  be  too  often  repeated 
that  we  are  bound  by  the  same  conditions  as  our  predecessors, 
that  in  principle  our  growth  must  be  by  the  same  means  as 
theirs  ;  that  if  we  set  forth  a  new  object  for  the  acceptance  of 
all  men,  that  object  must  hold  the  first  place  in  all  our 
preaching ;  that  Catholicism  and  Islam  as  they  are  seen  in 
their  founders'  conception  are  necessarily  but  our  models  in 
this  method,  their  failure  in  no  way  depending  on  their 
method,  but  on  their  doctrine  ;  that  they  were  the  first 
solutions,  the  rudimentary  embodiments  of  the  religion  which 
is  to  absorb  them  and  supersede  them  ;  that  we  return  on 
them  and  learn  from  them  ;  finally  that  they  both  agreed  on 
this,  the  exclusive  consecration  of  their  efforts  to  the 
presentation  to  mankind  of  one  all-absorbing  existence— the 
source  of  all  other  life,  the  supreme  end  of  all  devotion. 

For  Humanity  (o  take  her  place  as  such  supreme  end,  we 
must,  of  course,  believe  that  she  is.  This  is  really  not 
difficult,  and  men  are  getting  to  see  that  it  is  not  difficult. 
The  absence  of  vagueness,  the  perfect  reality  of  the  elements 
which  compose  her,  the  simplicity  of  the  earlier  elementary 
notions  with  which,  in  mastering  the  conception,  we  come 
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into  contact,  rapidly  removing  the  difficulty  which  at  first 
seemed  to  beset  her  existence.  On  our  last  anniversary,  I 
went  at  some  length  into  certain  trains  of  thought  which 
might  render  the  process  easier.  I  have  been  lately  led  to 
approach  the  subject  from  another  side.  Our  historical 
study  brings  before  us,  in  mutual  relation  to  one  another, 
several  distinct  societies  of  men,  each  an  independent 
constituent  of  the  whole  they  collectively  form.  Each  one 
of  such  independent  national  existences  is  to  the  families 
and  individuals  of  which  it  is  successively,  or  at  any  one  time 
composed,  to  all  intents  and  purposes  a  Humanity.  Each 
member  of  a  great  historic  nation  looks  back  through  the 
past  centuries  to  the  origin  of  that  nation,  traces  its  growth, 
dwells  upon  its  unity,  is  intimately  convinced  of  the  reality 
of  the  existence  he  is  contemplating,  sees  in  it  the  ground 
and  rule  of  his  life  and  action.  It  is  no  abstraction  to 
him;  it  is,  in  the  strictest  sense,  a  personality — a  collective 
personality,  on  which  his  own  personality  rests — by  virtue  of 
which,  in  a  word,  he  is  what  he  is.  Generation  follows 
generation,  but  the  people  which  they  compose  is  not  changed 
by  their  succession.  It  is  still,  as  the  case  may  be,  Israel,  or 
Greece,  or  Rome.  But  though  independent  in  a  sense,  these 
several  nations  are  not  wholly  so:  their  relation  to  others  is 
a  fact  controlling  their  national  independence.  They  are  but 
co-existent  collective  persons,  and  each  borrows  from  the 
other,  and  in  an  ever-increasing  proportion,  something  which 
goes  to  augment  its  perfection.  They  still  stand  apart — as 
men  stand  apart — but  they  are  sensible  of  a  more  compre- 
hensive existence,  of  which  they  are  but  portions.  Apply 
the  reasoning  which  we  have  used  for  the  one  section  to  the 
collective  personality  formed  by  them  all,  and  you  will  see 
that  the  whole  in  which  they  merge,  and  by  virtue  of  which 
they  come  to  be  what  they  are,  is,  again,  no  abstraction,  but 
a  most  real  existence ;  and  that  whole  is  Humanity. 

It  is  the  comprehensiveness  of  this  whole  which  daunts 
us.  As  some  rise  not  above  themselves,  as  some  rise  not 
above  the  family,  as  most,  unfortunately,  cannot  rise  above 
their  country,  so  we  all  find  it  difficult  to  rise  to  Humanity. 
It  is  the  barrier  of  individualism,  so  strengthened  bv  all  our 
previous  associations  and  training,  which  precludes  our  rising. 
DD 
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It  is  not,  then,  in  the  domain  of  pure  intellect,  but  in  the 
mixed  intellectual  and  moral  difficulty  that  the  obstacle  is 
situated. 

We  will  suppose  it  overcome ;  and  we  are  in  presence  of 
a  new  hindrance — the  gap  between  our  feelings  and  the 
conclusion  of  our  intellect :  a  common  and  formidable 
impediment.  It  will  take  time  to  overcome  it.  But  it  need 
take  no  time  to  turn  it.  The  service  of  others— for  my 
present  purpose,  of  our  race — is  not,  fortunately,  dependent 
for  its  claim  upon  us  on  our  feelings  consenting  to  it.  It  is 
an  obligation  which,  in  some  form  or  other,  is  meeting  with 
increased  recognition.  It  has  always  been  part  of  the  noblb 
path,  to  borrow  from  an  Eastern  source.  But  it  has  always 
been,  too,  over  closely  connected  with  our  individual  nature; 
it  needs  the  social  stamp  more  firmly  impressed  upon  it;  it 
needs  to  be  of  direct,  not  of  indirect  application,  to  be  giveOt 
that  is,  to  Humanity  in  her  own  right,  not  because  she  is  the 
creature  of  another  power.  To  us,  that  other  power  is  her 
creation ;  and  is  at  once  set  aside  by  her  when  known. 
But  it  has  not  hitherto  been  so  thought ;  and  in  the  inversion* 
the  necessary  inversion,  of  the  true  relations,  lies  the  explan* 
tion  of  the  failure  of  the  many  beautiful  religions  of  the  Pa^ 

The  true  relations  once   acknowledged,  the  Advent  <* 
Humanity  accepted,  a  collective  and  social  personality  h^* 
taken  the  place  of  her  individual  personal  representatives,  a*1*1 
the  whole  character  of  our  service  feels  the  change  with  t*1 
clearness  due  to  the  removal  of  all  interference  between  t*1 
worshipper  and  the  being  worshipped.    He  sees  his  servi*^ 
become  one  in  kind  and  complete  in  rationality.    We  h*^7 
perhaps  taken  that  service  upon  us  before,  we  take  it  now  w** 
all  the  satisfaction  of  a  fuller  assent.     Its  grounds,  its  limi* 
its  object,  all   gain  in  clearness ;  no  division  is  any  lon§^^ 
sensible ;  our  duty  to  man  is  all  in  all.     If  we  freely  accept 
and  bend  ourselves  to  discharge  it,  it  will  naturally  react  ^ 
our  convictions  and  feelings,  so  that  faith  and  love  will  g3-*_ 
vigour  from  action.     It  may  not  be  so  in  some  cases,  such     * 
the  peculiar  mental  constitution  which  centuries  of  revoluti** 
have  transmitted  to  us ;  but  in  most  it  is  probable  that  it  ^** 
be  so.     When  it  is  not,  there  the  religion  of  duty,  a  n°*^ 
form  in  itself,  must  take  the  place  of  that  of  Humanity, 
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in  the  identity  of  result  we  must  seek  consolation  for  the 
discrepancy  as  to  belief  or  sentiment. 

I  must  leave  much  unsaid — much  but  imperfectly  said. 
My  aim  is  always,  as  you  are  aware,  chiefly  suggestion — a 
stimulus  to  your  own  meditation,  that  silent  work  which 
stands  first  in  our  estimate,  and  for  that  sufficient  has  been 
said.  The  cause  we  have  in  hand  is  worthy  of  all  meditation. 
The  evil  is  great,  the  remedy  is  single,  if  we  press  into  the 
innermost  heart  of  the  problem.  The  remedy  is  in  religion. 
I  say  not  in  ours  necessarily.  Let  some  other  vindicate  its 
claim.  We  here  believe  in  ours,  for  we  have  felt  the  others 
fail  us.  As  so  believing,  let  us  not  be  slow  to  draw  out  for 
ourselves  its  strength,  its  clearness,  its  beauty,  its  majesty ; 
let  us  seek,  that  is,  its  full  support,  breathe  its  living  breath, 
stir  ourselves  by  past  achievement  to  future  action,  justify 
our  faith  to  man  by  its  visible  power  over  us,  and  hand  over 
to  others  the  noble  heritage  we  have  received,  not  impaired, 
but  in  due  measure  augmented.  So  shall  we  have  lived  up 
to  the  standard  of  our  high  calling. 

The  Annual  Address  Delivered  at  the 
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ANNUAL  ADDRESS* 
On  the  Festival  of  Humanity,  93  (1  January,  1SS1.) 

As  usual,  I  begin  with  some  of  the  political  questions 
of  the  day  which  are  of  present  interest  to  Englishmen,  my 
circular  enabling  me  to  touch  on  the  larger  Western  problems. 
I  am  aware  both  of  the  difficulty  and  objections  which  meet 
me  in  this  course.  But  they  are  overweighed,  in  my 
judgment  and  at  present,  by  the  advantage.  Apart  from  all 
considerations  of  the  limited  opportunities  we  have  for 
speaking  the  practice  places  us  at  once  at  the  social  stand- 
point. Instances  of  the  disorder  which  prevails  remind  us  of 
the  need  there  is  of  a  new  religion  as  a  remedial  power  intro- 
ducing a  new  order ;  we  have  thus  brought  before  us  the  one 
capital  and  paramount  claim  of  our  faith,  that  it  is  the 
instrument  of  reorganisation.  The  want  must  be  felt,  or  the 
claim  will  gain  no  hearing. 

It  is,  then,  as  English  citizens  that  I  address  you  at  the 
outset,  under  all  the  anxiety  that  weighs  on  all  who  are 
worthy  of  that  name  in  a  time,  as  the  present,  of  peculiar 
gravity.  Yet  on  the  main  source  of  that  anxiety  I  need  not 
speak  :  my  short  pamphlet  on  Ireland  exempts  me.  It  is>  * 
believe,  a  fair  representative  of  English  Positivism  on  that 
question.  Any  who  have  not  seen  it,  and  may  wish  to  sec 
it,  will  find  copies  at  the  bottom  of  the  room.  I  may  add 
that  while  each  day  changes,  and  generally  for  the  worse,- 
the  immediate  prospect,  the  permanent  issue  remains  un- 
altered, becoming  clearer  as  new  complications  arise.  We 
can  but  wish,  we  can  have  little  hope,  that  our  nation  and 

*  The  commemorative  form  given  on  pp.  225,  226,  applies  abo  to  tw 

address. 
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its  rulers  may  read  aright  the  lessons  of  the  past — they  are 
written  clearly  enough — that  they  may  with  a  tempered 
firmness  control  their  own  unwholesome  aspirations,  and  in 
the  interest  of  the  future  well-being  of  the  two  countries  find 
the  courage  to  break  wholly  with  the  tradition  of  unjust  and 
uncompensated  domination. 

So  unstable  has  been  the  political  world  that  each  of 
our  anniversaries  has  brought  its  own  peculiar  uneasiness. 
Last  year  there  was  a  general  feeling,  more  deep-seated  than 
I  thought,  that  our  then  Government  was  more  than  usually 
responsible  for  the  evils  which  we  all  acknowledged.  We 
know  within  what  narrow  limits  any  particular  set  of 
ministers  is  responsible.  But  such  was  the  feeling.  A 
change  has  been  made,  but  its  results  are  not  satisfactory, 
as  yet  at  any  rate.  The  great  effort  has  ended  so  far  in  many 
directions  in  a  continuance  of  the  evils  from  which  we  had 
hoped  to  be  set  free,  leaving  a  terrible  stain  on  the  reputation 
of  our  new  governors  and  on  the  honour  of  the  nation. 

We  have  longed  for,  many  of  us  looked  for,  the  reparation 
of  definite  wrongs,  and  none  has  been  made  though  much 
was  promised.  Some  of  those  now  in  power  loudly  pro- 
claimed that  injustice  had  been  done,  and  denounced  its 
authors.  Yet  the  authors  remain  unquestioned— I  need  not 
say  unpunished — -and  the  injustice  we  accept  and  profit  by. 
The  two  African  chiefs  whose  treatment  is  generally  blamed 
remain  in  confinement,  the  one  practically  imprisoned  in 
what  is  alternately  a  swamp  and  a  desert,  the  other  a 
closer  prisoner;  both  equally  in  defiance  of  all  right,  both 
probably,  one  certainly,  against  all  sound  policy.  The 
criminal  instigator  of  the  misfortunes  of  the  Zulu  king  was 
dishonourably  retained  in  his  command  till  the  outcry  became 
too  loud,  and  when  recalled  has  no  mark  even  of  the 
displeasure  of  his  superiors  set  upon  him.  And  yet  he  has 
left  us  as  a  nation,  not  merely  the  disgrace  above  mentioned, 
but  an  inheritance  of  evil  in  this  fresh  violation  of  the 
dictates  of  prudence  and  justice,  the  war  with  the  Basutos. 

Again,  were  we  not  entitled  to  expect  a  reversal  of  the 
decision  as  to  the  Transvaal  ?  Yet  it  was  affirmed.  Here 
I  am  happy  to  say  some  amount  of  retribution  has  come 
quickly,  and  I  am  told  that  there  is  an  increasing  conviction 
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that  the  retribution  is  merited.  Will  that  conviction  rise  to 
action,  to  the  demand  that  we  acquiesce  in  our  defeat  and 
restore  the  country,  as  we  are  bound  to  do  by  our  previous 
arrangements,  to  its  legitimate  owners  ?  Legitimate,  I 
mean,  as  against  us.  It  has  been  well  pointed  out  that 
we  are  not  dealing  with  a  revolt  or  rebels,  but  w-ith  free 
men  who  are  defending  their  independence,  torn  from  them 
by  the  high-handed  act  of  one  of  our  officials,  in  which  act 
they  have  never  acquiesced  ;  and  yet  our  actual  Government 
is,  it  would  seem,  going  to  crush  them. 

We  still  wait  for  the  fulfilment  of  our  engagement  to 
leave  Afghanistan  in  the  possession  of  its  inhabitants.  It  is 
said  that,  however  tardily,  this  will  be  done.  Much  evil 
might  have  been  spared  had  it  been  done  at  once  with  a 
prompt  deciviseness;  the  act  will  be  greatly  shorn  of  grace, 
but  it  will  be  welcome  if  it  come.  Till  it  is  done,  there  is 
always  danger  of  further  mischief.  In  any  case,  no  inquiry 
even  is  made  as  to  where  the  guilt  of  the  whole  lies;  neither 
civil  nor  military  misconduct  is  to  be  investigated.  All  is 
hushed  up  in  a  general  condonation. 

On  any  European  embarrassments  I  shall  chiefly  speak  as 
they  concern  our  English  action  ;  there  is  ample  store  of 
them.  Calmness  in  regard  to  them,  at  all  times  so  desirable, 
is  now  enforced.  Our  Irish  difficulty  must  work  powerfully 
to  this  end.  With  our  small  military  resources,  no  states- 
man, whatever  his  bent,  but  must  favour  a  quiet  policy  for 
Europe,  and  the  immediate  complications  as  well  as  the 
foreseen  dangers  may  be  more  easily  met  in  consequence 
of  the  moderation  her  discordant  empire  imposes  upon 
England.  She  is  thus,  it  would  seem,  perforce  brought  into 
accord  with  the  calmer  statesmanship  of  other  European 
governments  and  with  the  peaceful  aspirations  of  the  French 
nation,  which  are  exerting  a  wholesome  control  over  any 
more  ambitious  tendencies.  The  hope  I  expressed  that 
benefit  might  accrue  to  Europe  from  the  Austro-German 
alliance  has  not  hitherto  been  belied.  All  tends  to  give  it 
solidity ;  most  so  the  danger  from  the  extension  eastward 
and  southward  of  the  disturbing  doctrine  of  nationalities,  to 
the  violation  of  definite  State  obligations,  the  previous  basis 
of  European  order.     If  each  race  in  turn  is  to  receive  satis- 
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:is  vague  longings,  we  seem  far  from  any  secure 
The  restlessness  of  Greece  is  what  I  have  more 
immediately  in  view,  a  restlessness  unjustified  by  any  proof 
ot  competence  to  turn  to  good  account  its  satisfaction. 

I  have  spoken  in  no  party  or  violent  spirit  of  the  short- 
t  men  from  whom   many  hoped  much,  many  still 
hope  much.     The  weakness  I  have  pointed  out  discourages 
hope,  which   I   should   be  so  glad  to  share.      The  tide  of 
biltcrness   and  national    pride   is   rising   strong :   have   our 
rulers  strength   to  stem   it?      There  is  evil  augury  in  the 
brutal  expression  of  one  at  least  of  their  subordinates,  Mr. 
Grant  Duff.     Their  position  is  most  difficult,  their  power  so 
uncertain.     All   blame  for  the  men,  even   when   most  just, 
tempered  by  a  due  consideration  of  the  influences 
it  work  upon  them.     Time  will  gradually  draw  into  fuller 
evils  of  our  electoral  system  as  it  bears  on  the 
entablement  of  our  public  men,  and  of  that  painful  mocking 
iion  by  performance  on  which   I  have  been  com- 
Keating.      The  exaggeration  of  the  candidate  becomes  the 
1  'I  the  member  or  the  minister,  and  the  policy  which 
un  arouse  a  strong  feeling  in  an  ill-informed  electorate  is 
i.nable  in  presence  of  the  exigences  of  government. 
Add  to  this  the  unreality  of  the  whole  thing,  in  that  the 
■  ninally  conferred   has  to  reckon  with   long-estab- 
lished  forces   which    its   possessors   generally   recognise   as 
Intimate,  and  is  conferred  for  the  purpose  of  an   inroad 
an  the   established   order   to  which    those   on   whom    it   is 
conferred  are  bound  by  their  deepest  convictions,  and  lastly, 
iWe  on  the  shortest  notice,  and  dependent  on  the 
"price  of  the   representatives  or  the  represented.      If  our 
intesnianship   is   at   a   low   ebb,  it    is   not   to   be 
at  under  its  actual  conditions.     Greatness  implies 
manence,  and  each  year  seems  to  lessen  the  chance 
.lining  any-     The  true  hope  lies  in  the  pressure  of 
We  cannot   disguise   from  ourselves  that  our 
burden  is  become  very  heavy,  that  the  successful 
ambition  of  the  past    is  taxing  our  capacity  in  the  present, 
tai  pledging  the  resources  of  the  future.     Pressure  is  a  main 
Imman  morality,  for  the  State  no  less  than  for  the 
individual,  and  for  the  present  there  is  hope  in  this.     We 
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may  thus  be  saved  from  aggravations  of  the  evil,  whilst  othet 
and  deeper  forces,  especially  a  more  humane  and  human  tone* 
are  slowly  directing  opinion  to  a  strong  disapprobation  ar*& 
rejection  of  the  dominant  imperial  temper.    As  yet,  howev^** 
it  is  so  entirely  in  the  ascendant  that  we  can  only  look   ^° 
the  teaching  of  suffering  for  producing  the  desired  chan.^gc 
in  any  appreciable  amount. 

Be  this  as  it  may,  from  a  consideration  of  England  alo^^nC 
and  merely  in   respect  of  her  dependencies  there  is  goC^3^ 
ground  for  our  desire  for  a  higher  order,  for  some  remedi—  "^ 
doctrine.     If  we  look  closer  at  home,  it  is  not  otherwise ;  01 — -**T 
state   is  one  of  unsettlement  and   division,  and   the  mo^ st 
superficial  observers  may  see  that  there  is  a  growing  acknov^^*'" 
ledgment  that  it  is  so,  and  that  it  is  so  not  merely  in  commo  -^^"^ 
party  matters,  where  persistent  disagreement  is  the  theoreti^c-    lC 
basis  of  order;  nor  does  it  only  extend  to  industrial  relation  ^^ 
where  harmony,  if  not  hoped   for,  is  yet  wished ;   nor  i*  -* , 
matters  of  opinion  is  it  confined   to  the  time-consecrateo~ 


separation  of  Church  and  Dissent;  or  within  the  churches? 

to  such  disagreements  as  have  been  considered  compatibl***  ^ 


with  outward  unity ;  nor,  lastly,  as  between  belief  in  the  yetP' 
prevailing  doctrine  and  its  rejection  ;  but  that  there  is  some — ■ 
thing  in  existence  which  passes  all  these  special  and  mino 
expressions — an  intellectual  instability  and  unrest  which  is 
undermining  all  convictions.     For  long  years  now  this  has 
been  going  on,  but  it  is  becoming  more  observable  and  is 
more  observed.     I  will  not  say  more  about  it  further  than        m 
this,  that  so  far  as  it  exists  it  is  the  certain  condition  and 
forerunner  of  a  very  deep  social  and  religious  change.     The 
future  belongs  to  those  who  can  best  answer  its  implied 
demand. 

On  a  lower  level,  the  commotion  within  the  English 
Episcopal  Church  is  worth  a  passing  notice,  if  only  to  give 
expression  to  the  feeling  which  I  think  we  all  have  of  regret 
for  the  measures  which  are  thought  necessary — which  are,  in 
fact,  imposed  by  law — to  secure  uniformity,  without  any 
blame  for  those  who  are  compelled  to  take  them.  The 
imprisonment  of  spiritual  officers  is  not  a  pleasant  sight, 
whatever  their  misinterpretation  of  their  claims.  Sooner  or 
later,  the  disruption  of  the  State  Church  seems  inevitable,  as 
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is  her  disestablishment.  She  has  paid  dearly  for  her  connec- 
tion with  the  State,  and  England  has  suffered  with  her,  not 
to  speak  of  the  monarchy ;  but  I  do  not  think  that  there  is 
ajiy  motive  for  us  as  Positivists  to  wish  any  hastening  of  an 
issue  which  is  as  reasonable  as  it  is  certain,  and  which  may 
come  too  soon  for  a  wise  settlement.  Any  successful 
naeasure  of  reform  from  within — successful,  I  mean,  in  the 
nse  of  enabling  the  English  Church  to  meet  the  forces 
»*hich  are  bearing  her  power  away — I  think  we  may  dismiss 
s  futile ;  warranted  in  so  doing  by  the  fate  of  all  such  pro- 
s  in  the  past,  if  we  needed  any  warrant  distinct  from 
ur  whole  judgment  on  the  end  to  which  all  our  predecessors 
religion  are  being  irresistibly  borne  by  the  current  of 
uman  thought. 

Industrially,  the  year  has  been  quiet  in  England,  but  the 
nity  of  the  social  tissue  which  the  proletariate  constitutes 
mpels  us  not  to  forget  that  even  this  outward  quiet  has  not 
attained  elsewhere.     Contrast  the   two  congresses  of 
ublin  and  Havre,  and  it  will  be  seen  that  in  France  the 
chiasm  between  thq.  classes  is  not  filled  up;  there  are  occa- 
sional indications  of  great  danger  from  its  continuing  open. 
In  Germany  it  is  the  same.     Nowhere  in  the  West,  in  fact, 
*^  there  reason  to  think  that  the  quiet  is  more  than  on  the 
Surface.      Given   the    existing   moral    condition   and   social 
Aspirations  of  the  two  antagonistic  industrial  powers,  and  it 
*^  impossible  that  it  should  be.     It  is  now,  as  ever,  the  same 
problem :  all  improvements  on  the  method  of  solving  it  are 
**H>st  welcome,  such  as  the  substitution  of  temperate  discussion 
"or  violence,  but  the  ultimate  solution  is  different  from  any 
**iethod  and  must  come  from  a  new  conception  of  industry  as 
*  whole,  and  from  a  great  moral  change  in  the  parties  to  the 
struggle,  with   a   change  in  their  respective  attitudes  as  a 
Consequence.     The  industrial  importance  of  England  is  such, 
*hat  the  action  of  her  industrial  classes,  if  wisely  directed, 
*fcight  modify  most  beneficially  the  whole  situation  of  the 
\Vest.     In   this   connection    I    refer   with    pleasure   to   the 
address  of  Dr.  Ingram  to  the  Congress  at   Dublin,  which 
*tiost  of  you  have  seen. 

On  the  Positivist  action  of  the  year  I  wish  to  speak,  as  I 
liave  generally    spoken,  in    the    spirit  of  the    largest  com- 
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prehension.  The  more  I  do  so  the  more  I  am  sure  shall  I  be 
in  agreement  with  you  and  all  with  whom  we  are  more 
immediately  connected  in  France  or  elsewhere.  The  division 
I  acknowledged  last  year— that  of  the  complete  disciples  of 
Auguste  Comte,  and  his  disciples  through  M.  Littve.  if  the 
expression  be  allowable— this  division  I  still  acknowledge. 
And  I  adhere  to  what  I  then  said  in  respectful  admission  of 
the  service  of  the  last-named,  or  Littrean  group.  I  see 
nothing  to  weaken — rather  the  contrary — the  conclusion  to 
which  I  had  come,  that  there  is  an  increasing  tendency  on  its 
part  to  recognise  the  need  of  a  more  constructive  organic 
policy  as  the  completion  of  the  philosophical  conception,  an 
increasing  sense  that  a  method  is  not  a  final  achievement. 
There  remain  and  will  remain  differences,  which  may  or  may 
not  disappear  later,  under  the  teaching  of  events,  under  the 
inherent  power  of  the  doctrine  when  logically  put  forth,  and 
perhaps  from  a  better  mutual  understanding  as  to  the 
objects  we  aim  at  and  the  way  in  which  we  pursue  them. 
More  personal  contact  might  be  useful  in  this  respect. 

All  believers  in  the  Religion  of  Humanity  may  see  that 
they  have  a  community  of  purpose,  if  there  are.  as  of  old 
'  diversities  of  operation,'  and  all  equally  may  ask  themselves, 
as  they  seek  to  further  it,  how  far  such  common  purpose 
implies  the  adoption  of  similar  means.  Such  believers  have 
come  to  their  belief  under  the  most  diverse  influences,  and  it 
is  but  natural  that,  at  the  outset,  there  should  be  great 
divergence  as  to  means.  We  must  accept  this.  Each  day 
makes  clearer  the  necessity  for  the  freest  acceptance  of  it, 
if  we  would  have  solid  and  peaceful  advance.  We  are 
exposed  to  manifold  dangers  arising  from  differences  due  to 
a  different  milieu,  different  antecedents,  and  to  the  want  of 
the  requisite  freedom  of  intercommunication  in  the  absence 
of  a  common  language.  Freedom  of  action,  energy,  and 
reciprocal  toleration  are  the  conditions  of  success  at  present. 
The  rii st  we  have  regained,  not  without  cost;  the  second 
depends  on  ourselves ;  the  toleration  we  can  give,  if  we 
cannot  secure  its  reciprocity.  Without  any  fruitless  efforts 
at  reunion,  the  course  of  things  here,  as  in  France,  is  bearing 
us  onward  to  this  desired  result,  as  the  almost  inevitable 
consequence  of  freedom  and  energy.     We  may  wait  quietly 
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for  their  effect,  which  will  be  aided  by  the  force  of  outside 
opinion  in  proportion  as  we  become  better  known  and  mure 
recognised,  meaning  by  we  the  whole  body  of  the  more 
complete  Positivists  without  distinction  of  groups. 

We  have  seen  lately,  on  more  than  one  occasion,  that  wre 
are  becoming  more  known,  our  aim  and  scope  more  fully 
understood.  The  full  quarter  of  a  century  has  now  elapsed 
since  the  foundation  of  our  Religion,  and  the  period  cannot 
be  termed  barren  of  result.  There  are  but  few  here,  I  believe 
only  two,  whose  memory  carries  them  back  over  the  whole 
of  that  time,  with  cognisance  of  its  trial  of  faith  and  expecta- 
tion. But  all  can  see  that  the  special  strain  of  almost  entire 
isolation  has  been  notably  lessened,  and  that  it  is  a  body 
which  now  fronts  the  future.  Small  and  not  without 
divisions  as  that  body,  integrally  considered,  is,  it  yet 
commands  recognition  from  without,  as  distinct,  I  mean, 
from  the  recognition  of  the  doctrine  which  it  teaches.  I  will 
not  dwell  on  the  evidences  of  this,  on  the  change  of  tone 
towards  us  in  responsible  as  well  as  irresponsible,  organs 
of  opinion,  in  the  anonymous  press  as  in  the  pulpit  and 
Church  congress ;  or  again,  in  France,  in  the  press,  and  ir 
the  responsible  utterances  of  a  man  in  the  position  of  M. 
Gambetta.  The  importance  of  his  language  has  not  escaped 
observers,  perhaps  has  been  overrated,  but  we  may  accept  it 
as  most  useful. 

Speaking  then  of  the  whole  body,  our  retrospect  of  its 
efforts  may  in  most  general  terms  be  favourable.  There  has 
been  a  real  activity  on  the  part  of  all.  Both  in  Paris  and  in 
London  the  two  centres  are  steadily  at  work,  and  in  much 
to  good  purpose.  Shortcomings  and  difficulties  we  have  and 
shall  have,  but  there  is  a  balance  of  good  attainment,  and 
we  are  gaining  impetus  as  we  move.  I  speak  quite  in  the 
general,  and  knowing  that  you  will  supply  the  deductions 
from  any  over-estimate,  whether  as  regards  our  own  more 
immediate  group  or  others.  The  crisis  through  which  we 
have  passed  has  shown  our  strength,  if  it  has  shown  our 
weakness.  It  has  shown,  that  is,  that  our  power  as  regards 
the  world  outside  grows  in  the  face  of  division.  It  has 
shown  also  that  no  division  extends  below  the  surface  of 
personalities,  that  the  doctrine  remains  unaffected  ;  that  the 
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question  is  still  how  or  when  the  religion  is  best  presented,  not 
whether  it  shall  be  presented.  If  I  touch  on  the  weakness  it 
has  shown,  I  would  not  wish  to  be  understood  as  declining 
my  share  in  it.  Morally,  it  has  been  or  should  have  been  of 
the  greatest  use,  as  throwing  us,  the  divided  disciples  of  our 
Master,  back  on  ourselves  and  making  us  understand  our 
position.  What  there  has  been  impure  in  motive,  bitter  in 
feeling,  deficient  in  our  intellectual  grasp,  or  in  our  practical 
exertion,  we  may  usefully  draw  out  by  its  light,  and  gain 
strength  by  its  admission  and  avoidance. 

I  can  be  more  particular  when  I  turn  to  our  own  proper 
action.  We  have  advanced,  there  is  no  question.  The 
room  in  which  we  are  shows  it.  All  who  are  here  for  the 
first  time  since  its  re-opening  in  September  must  be  sensible 
of  the  change  effected  for  comfort  and  for  beauty,  whilst  its 
character  as  a  whole  remains  the  same,  and  in  its  marked 
peculiarity  contrasts  with  all  other  places  of  worship.  In  his 
absence,  which  we  all  regret,  I  may  speak  in-just  admiration 
of  the  service  rendered  us  by  Mr.  Middleton.  It  is  but  just 
also  to  pay  a  tribute  to  the  liberality  and  the  labour  which 
have  enhanced  the  permanent  decoration  by  these  pretty 
temporary  ornaments.  All  has  been  done  or  given  in  honour 
of  Humanity,  and  in  her  name  I  accept  the  offering.  The 
room  is  attached  by  the  inscription  on  the  board  outside  to 
the  Church  of  Humanity,  and  so  takes  its  rank  as  the  first 
public  building  openly  dedicated  anywhere  to  her  worship. 
At  the  same  time  it  keeps  its  continuity  by  the  second  part  of 
that  inscription.  It  must  serve  all  the  purposes  which  our 
present  work  demands  that  it  should.  But  it  was  an 
important  step  in  advance  to  give  it,  as  the  first  of  those 
purposes,  a  direct  religious  consecration.  And  it  may  not  be 
without  interest  to  observe,  when  we  think  of  the  slowness  of 
our  movement,  that  it  was  not  till  about  the  middle  of  the 
third  century  of  Christianity's  existence  that  her  congregations 
could  meet  in  a  building— a  public  building  devoted  to  their 
use,  a  Christian  church  or  temple.  May  the  omen  be 
propitious. 

Certain  of  our  wants  are  still  unsatisfied.  Neither  the 
portraits  nor  the  library  are  yet  complete.  The  deficiency 
of  music  has  been  met.     The  organ  which  a  friend  offered  me 
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**i  the  summer  is  inaugurated  on  this  festival,  and  henceforth 
our  services  will  have  a  fuller  religious  character,  more  in 
consonance  with  the  religious  tradition  of  our  country. 
This  I  have  long  desired  and  am  very  grateful  for.  Instru- 
mental music  must,  as  we  are  at  present,  be  all  that  will  be 
prudent.  It  will  lead  on,  doubtless,  but  we  must  advance 
With  great  caution.  The  completeness  of  social  spirit  which 
should  characterise  our  movement  will  gradually  surmount 
•11  difficulties. 

From  the  room  I  pass  to  its  use.     With  the  exception  of 
*he  time  of  repair,  the  Sunday  meetings  have  been  continued 
throughout  the  year,  with  the  aid  kindly  given-  by  others. 
X   have  not  used  the  word  service,  for  there  were  a  few  weeks 
1U  September  when  we  adopted  what  may  be  found  an  useful 
practice  and  met  only  for  some  reading  and  such  remarks 
^.s  it  might  suggest,  thus  easing  the  strain  which  the  main- 
tenance of  the  fuller  services  occasionally  involves.      For 
^mich  less  formal  assemblings  it  will  be  a  great  advantage 
^liat  we  have  music. 

Our  social  meetings  have  also  continued.     There  have 
in  five  during  the  year,  and  they  have  been  successful. 
>ue  notice  will  be  given  of  those  for  the  current  year,  when 
ty  are  fixed.     The  improvement  in  the  room  is  a  great 
an    in   regard    to   them.      It    is    now   fully   qualified    for 
deception. 

Most  important  of  all  acts  in  this  room  are  the  social 
sacraments — most  important  as  a  matter  of  experience  at 
^le  present  stage  of  our  existence,  this  great  Festival  alone 
Competing  with  them.  With  such  small  numbers,  their 
.dministration  must  be  rare.  Presentation,  Admission,  and 
rtination,  these  have  been  the  sacraments  of  this  year. 
^The  two  instances  of  the  former  I  have  spoken  of  at  other 
"fcimes.  The  Admission  and  Destination  took  place  here. 
Ihere  was  also  at  the  same  time  as  the  former  a  semi-sacra- 
**ient,  a  subsidiary  ceremony  of  reception,  the  acceptance 
«uid  acknowledgment  of  membership  when  from  circum- 
stances the  full  ceremonies  were  inadmissible.  This  may 
\>e  useful  as  a  purely  transitional  institution.  This  is  the 
portion  of  the  year's  work  which  I  look  back  on  with  the 
greatest  pleasure.      Nothing  can  give  a  greater  reality  to 
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what  we  do  here  than  this  free  acceptance,  in  the  face  of  all 
deterrents,  by  the  children  or  servants  of  Humanity,  with  full 
deliberation,  of  the  obligations  her  sacraments  impose.  The 
recipients  and  those  in  whose  presence  they  received  them 
were,  I  think,  impressed  with  the  force  of  the  institution. 

Out  of  the  sacramental  institution  there  has  grown  in- 
creased activity  in  another  direction.  I  was  dwelling  last 
night  on  the  value  we  set  on  the  adhesion  of  women,  and  the 
necessity  of  so  presenting  our  religion  as  to  gain  their 
sympathies.  The  sacraments  have  a  singular  power  in  this 
respect.  Hence,  as  a  direct  consequence  of  the  presentation 
I  mentioned  last  year,  came  meetings  of  women  once  a 
month,  the  beginning  of  a  movement  which  may  grow.  Nor 
is  this  the  only  form.  I  well  remember,  in  the  early  years  of 
what  I  may  call  our  desert  life  as  a  community,  that  it  was  a 
constant  saying :  '  What  you  urge  may  do  for  men,  but  never 
for  women.'  Well,  women  came,  one  and  then  a  second, 
and  with  years  they  have  grown  to  a  number.  It  is  no 
uncommon  thing  to  see  a  third  of  the  congregation  women, 
sometimes  even  a  larger  proportion.  I  count  with  confidence 
on  a  steady  advance  as  we  proceed.  The  difficulty  was  to 
make  a  beginning.  All  honour  to  those  who  had  the  courage 
required. 

Last  year  I  noticed  the  formation,  under  a  religious 
impulse,  of  a  new  centre  in  Liverpool.  The  movement  has 
proceeded  with  a  quiet  determination,  developing  itself  freely 
in  such  form  as  has  been  thought  suitable,  and  introducing 
such  aesthetic  accompaniments  as  the  steady  devotion  of  its 
members  could  supply.  They  have  vocal  as  well  as  instru- 
mental music,  and  the  reproduction,  in  another  form,  of  the 
busts  which  line  our  walls  will  give — perhaps  gives  to-day, 
for  they  meet  this  evening  socially — visible  expression  to  the 
historical  spirit  and  the  worship  of  the  Dead  which  are 
essential  features  in  our  Religion.  It  is  a  pleasant  con- 
nection which  is  thus  established  between  the  two  rooms. 
Besides  the  Sunday  meetings,  they  have,  as  we  have  here, 
subsidiary  meetings  in  the  week,  and  both  sexes  contribute 
their  several  support  to  the  cause. 

In  the  autumn  I  was  asked  to  lecture  in  Birmingham 
with  an  eye  to  some  similar  consequence.     The  experiment 
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was  not  discouraging.  There  was  a  large  attendance  at  the 
lecture,  and  a  small  but  pleasant  meeting  on  the  following 
Sunday  for  reading  and  conversation — all  that  is  yet  feasible 
—has  been  followed  by  like  ones  on  the  Sundays  since.  There 
as  everywhere  the  disciples  of  our  faith  will  need  great  force 
of  persistence  in  the  face  of  obstacles,  especially  against  the 
depression  attendant  on  slow  progress.  Each  of  our  large 
towns  has  its  own  peculiar  mental  and  social  atmosphere, 
and  therefore  its  special  difficulties  and  requirements.  But 
in  all  I  am  convinced,  in  fact  wherever  there  is  a  large 
population  congregated  in  Western  Europe,  there  is  much 
latent  Positivism.  There  is  a  harvest  ready  for  the  zealous 
and  enduring  worker.  And  the  greater  notice  accorded  us 
is  a  powerful  aid  to  our  being  heard.  Two  or  three  resolute 
adherents,  especially  if  they  bring  the  element  of  the  family 
to  bear,  may,  I  feel  confident,  in  any  such  centre  as 
Birmingham,  in  a  few  years  of  quiet  effort,  form  the  nucleus 
on  which  all  depends.  It  is  a  long  and  laborious  ascent  that 
has  to  be  breasted,  the  palace  Beautiful  is  still  at  the  top  of 
the  hill  Difficulty,  but  each  advance  of  older  centres,  as 
each  new  formation,  gives  encouragement  and  ease.  It  is 
for  this  reason  that  our  chief  work  must  be  as  yet  in  the 
strengthening  the  existing  bodies  and  adding  new  ones, 
adjourning,  not  forgetting,  some  other  considerations.  We 
must  grow  into  a  real  social  force  as  the  first  necessity.  By 
this  I  mean  we  must  grow  into  something  that  has  to  be 
reckoned  with,  which  comes  under  men's  observation  as  a 
fact  with  which  they  have  to  deal,  a  something  which  enforces 
attention  by  its  life  and  movements— by  its  manifesting,  that 
is,  a  capacity  for  growth  and  development.  That  in  some 
mysterious  way  we  have  such  capacity  is  not,  I  think,  now 
doubted  by  some  of  those  who  most  sneer  at  the  smallness  of 
our  numbers. 

From  what  I  learnt  but  yesterday,  the  hope  arises  that 
in  Manchester  we  may  reasonably  count  on  some  movement, 
as  there  are  three  or  four  Positivists  there. 

The  last  point  in  the  history  of  the  past  year  which  I 
shall  treat  is  our  action  in  Paris,  again  chiefly  as  it  concerns 
us.  Attaching  as  we  all  do  the  greatest  importance  to  our 
union  with  the  Positivists  in  France,  abhorrent   as  we  all 
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are  to  any  idea  of  a  so-called  national  Church,  as  generally 
of  nationalism,  it  has  been  an  object  to  constitute  for  our 
group  a  recognised  centre  in  Paris.  For  this  purpose  we 
have  put  at  the  disposal  of  Dr.  Audiffrent  a  comfortable 
apartment  in  all  ways  adequate  to  its  object.  I  inaugurated 
it  during  my  visit  in  June  last,  with  a  full  explanation  of  the 
uses  which  in  due  time  we  wished  it  to  subserve.  With  the 
very  complete  reciprocal  freedom  which  characterises  the 
group,  our  Parisian  brethren  will  weigh  well  the  means  they 
must  take  to  attain  their  end,  the  propagation  of  our  Religion 
in  its  fulness.  And  if  there  is  some  difference  of  opinion  as 
to  those  means,  we  must  wait  for  the  enlightening  influence  of 
time,  to  show  on  which  side  the  correct  judgment  lies.  That 
there  are  difficulties  I  will  not  conceal.  I  have  never  known 
the  time  when  there  were  not,  but,  combined  with  the  most 
entire  independence,  I  look  forward  to  a  sufficient  concert 
and  to  a  consequent  strengthening  of  our  cause. 

It  is  twenty-one  years  since,  to  a  congregation  compared 
to  which  the  one  before  me  seems  very  large,  I  said  that  in 
its  temperate  advance  the  Religion  of  Humanity  would 
gradually  develop,  to  meet  its  wants,  adequate  liturgical 
forms.  If  I  recall  the  words,  it  is  to  show  how  very 
temperate  has  been  the  advance,  over-cautious  perhaps,  in 
the  direction  of  a  liturgy,  such  as  may  suffice  for  our 
provisional  wants.  Something  has  been  done,  however.  The 
first  public  or  joint  invocation  of  Humanity  in  a  set  form  of 
prayer  was  a  great  step:  a  step,  it  should  be  remembered, 
which  has  the  full  sanction  of  Auguste  Co'mte.  I  say  this, 
because  to  some,  direct  prayer  to  Humanity  is  a  stone  of 
offence.  And  I  so  far  would  put  myself  right  with  them  by 
reminding  them  that,  as  a  disciple  of  Comte — and  it  is  as  an 
obedient  and  devoted  disciple  that  I  have  ever  stood  forward, 
whatever  the  functions  forced  on  me  by  the  exigences  of  our 
peculiar  condition — I  am  warranted  in  this  practice  to  which 
most  of  us  have  given  from  their  hearts  assent.  I  refer  them 
to  M.  Lonchampt's  Essai  sur  la  Pricre  of  which  our  Master 
spoke  so  highly.  The  short  service  which  embodied  this 
practice  was  placed  in  your  hands  two  years  ago.  In  an 
enlarged  form,  and  with  some  occasional  prayers  added,  it  is 
again  with  you.     As  so  altered  it  marks  a  progress,  is  a  more 
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assertion  at  once  of  the  need  of  some  forms  to  direct 

ur  common  worship,  and  of  our  persistence  in  the  special 

mi  of  direct  recognition  of  the  Power  we  serve.     For  this 

baa  been  done ;  under  all  other  respects  we  are  still 

mang  the  weak  beginnings. 

In  form  and  expression  I  have  kept  close  to  the  impres- 

Pan  of  earlier   times,  to  the  traditions  of  the   Church  of 

qgbllili     If  there  is  any  good  in  them,  it  will  be  said  to  be 

I   have    no   wish    to  deny  the   charge.     I    have 

do  what  that    Church  did  so  wisely  at  the  time 

hen   she   separated    from    Rome:   she   retained   what    she 

1  valuable  in  the   older   system.     I  would  do  the 

**oie,   under    the    necessity,    however,   of    making    greater 

tanges.     We  turn  in  this,  as  in  other  matters,  with  a  firm 

cision  from  the   conclusions  of  our  predecessors,   Roman 

ttbolic  or  Protestant ;  but  we  so  turn  with  respectful  grati- 

dt,  and  we  freely  resort  to  their  spiritual  accumulations 

td  seek  guidance  from  their  methods.     It  is  of  the  very 

seoce    of    our    most   historical   Religion    that     it    should 

^corporate  all  it  can  of  the  teachings  of  earlier  faiths. 

To  obviate  mistakes,  let  me  remind  you  that  the  future 

wonhip  of  Humanity,  her  public  worship,  is  very  different 

b*>m  what  we  do  here  as  useful  for  the  present.     We  may 

V  normal  in  our  private  prayer,  normal  in  our  sacraments, 

wd  in  the  domestic  worship  of  which  they  are  a  part,  but 

*t  can  be  only  partially  normal  as  regards  the  public  cultus. 

I  make,  as  you  will  make,  all  allowance  for  inadequacy  of 

otcution  in   regard   to   all   three,   and   speak   only   of  the 

principles.     How  far  within  such  limits  am  I  right 

*•  to  the  last  of  the  three  ?     This  festival  is  normal  in  idea ; 

ither  fulness  and  grandeur  with  time;  but    in  its 

tttual  simplicity  it  carries  in  it  all  the  germs  of  its  utmost 

il    is  the  sapling   which  will   be  the   tree.     So  the 

■  l     yesterday    and    the    day    before    were    normal, 

ioilxnable   portions  of  the  definitive    cultus,   endued   with 

complete   vitality,   if   in   the   obscurest   germ.     Lastly,   the 

Bjffimemoration  of  our  Master's  death  is  a  possession  for  all 

lime.     But  our  ordinary  services  are  on  a  lower  level.     The 

tor  the  complete  public  worship  was  the  existence 

of  1  tufficicnt  bodv  living  in  the  practice  of  personal  prayer  : 

EE 
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a  condition  as  yet  but  imperfectly  fulfilled.  Our  worship 
here  might  be  well  described  as  having  a  twofold  object  in 
direct  relation  with  this  condition — it  is  Auguste  Comte's — 
>  aiming  in  the  first  place  at  furthering  its  fulfilment ;  as 
aiming  secondly  at  the  implanting  a  sense  of  longing  for  the 
higher  form  of  the  Future.  This  point  is  of  considerable 
importance.  A  right  estimate  of  what  we  are  doing  here 
and  its  objects  is  comparatively  rare,  and  as  we  proceed 
you  will  see  that  we  should  exert  ourselves  to  promote  it. 

In  the  survey  of  our  immediate  past  I  have  spoken  as 
one  who  is  on  the  whole  satisfied.  You  know,  most  of  you, 
how  moderate  we  have  to  be  in  our  desires.  Many  see 
clearly  enough,  even  too  clearly,  the  drawbacks  which  must 
be  allowed.  I  cannot  but  feel  that  the  general  spirit  is  right, 
and  we  must  look  to  its  influence  to  secure  us  from  the 
dangers  which  exist.  The  chief  one  lies  in  our  Protestant 
antecedents,  in  the  mental  dispositions  which  they  have 
fostered.  I  instance  the  readiness  with  which  each  one  of  us 
will  pronounce  at  first  sight,  and  without  any  thought,  on  the 
decisions  arrived  at  by  patient  genius  after  long  meditation. 
Within  and  without,  this  unconscious  arrogance,  which  is 
the  child  of  the  right  of  private  judgment,  is  a  constant 
source  of  wonder  when  I  see  it  in  others,  of  annoyance  when 
I  am  conscious  of  it  in  myself.  Its  easiest  corrective  is  one 
long  ago  suggested,  of  a  positive  character.  Substitute  here 
too  duty  for  right,  and  we  shall  in  most  cases  be  slower  in 
our  conclusions,  oftener  disposed  to  acquiesce  in  those  of 
others.  A  better  corrective  still  would  be  a  just  veneration 
for  our  great  Master. 

In  all  that  I  have  said  on  our  action,  I  have  been 
thinking  of  the  absent  as  well  as,  if  not  more  than,  of  the 
present,  and  this  must  be  my  excuse  for  anything  that  may  be 
already  familiar  to  some.  So  last  year  I  spoke  for  those  at  a 
distance.  And  the  information  I  have  given  is  tolerably 
complete.  But  I  cannot  forget  that  it  has  been  a  terrible 
year  to  some  of  us,  early  and  late  death  having  been  busy:  to 
all  Positivists  a  year  of  heavy  losses.  I  cannot  forget  that  I 
do  not  speak  to  the  same  body  ;  I  cannot  forget  that  the  chief 
and  noblest  of  the  absent — none  will  quarrel  with  the  term, 
it  is  the  highest  tribute  to  his  menory  that  it  is  so — one  v 
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is  ever  more  especially  present  to  my  thoughts  in  all  I  did 
id  said — has  been  struck  down,  and  that  all  the  life  and 
iterest  he  added  to  our  work  is  withdrawn.  We  work  on, 
t  the  cause  he  and  we  had  at  heart  is  above  all  private 
kwtow,  and  we  may  not  derogate  from  the  spirit  which 
wind  us  together  in  life.  Nay,  our  work,  brought  daily 
0110  connection  with  his  memory,  and  as  it  were  into  his 
ftsence,  must  not  lose  in  its  efficiency  and  its  purity  by 
■he  separation  of  death ;  but  there  is  a  void,  and  the  future 
limits  rather  of  endurance  than  of  the  brighter  hopes  which 
mce  lay  in  it.  Endurance,  no  doubt,  is  strong,  but  it  cannot 
Kill  the  aching;  and  the  beautiful  communion  which  raises 
lad  strengthens  may  draw  sweetness  out  of  the  suffering — 
ml  it  is  still  suffering. 

Wurk  whilst  it  is  called  to-day,  for  the  night  cometh 
wfecn  no  man  can  work.  So  speaks  a  chief  apostle  to  his 
mecessors  in  the  apostolate  throughout  the  ages ;  and  the 
priest  accepts  and  enforces  the  lesson,  and  all,  each  in  his 
•,  are  I  believe  ready  for  it. 

is  human  life  that,  if  we  would  be  real,  no  festival 
without  its  side  of  grief,  for  death  is  the  condition 
inity's  growth.  Most  close,  therefore,  is  the  connec- 
ts between  to-day  and  the  commemoration  of  all  the  dead, 
Md  on  Thursday  evening.  That  of  last  night,  was  a 
.;  the  conceptions  of  the  whole  cultus  of  the  past 
JW,  and  a  fitting  introduction  to  our  present  celebration. 
iing  one  of  the  most  beautiful  agencies  in  the 
Knicc  of  Humanity,  death  was  not  absent  there,  but  the 
traw  of  life  and  activity  prevailed.  It  must  be  paramount 
Iwfay  in  our  homage  to  Humanity. 

It  is  well  to  speak  of  our  social  interests;  it  is  necessary 

:   to  the  absent,  and  in  some  cases  to  the  present, 

fte  state  of  our  cause,  what  is  being  done  by  those  whom 

taguige  connects  more  intimately  with  them.     But  neither 

tbecmcuor  the  other  can  be  our  main  subject.     That  must  be 

11  u  catholic,  more  religious,  more  directly  relative  to 

lite  Power   under   whose   invocation   we   meet.     We   enter 

:mind  you,  on  the  second  quarter  of  a  century  in 

its  recognised  existence,  and  our    previous  efforts,  as  well 

actual  circumstances,  warrant  our  obeying  the  logic 
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of  that  invocation,  the  logic  of  the  consecration  of  this 
building.  We  linger  no  longer  among  the  elements,  we  pass 
to  the  complete  and  central  conclusion  which  they  are  meant 
to  establish.  Believers  in  Humanity,  living  and  wishing  to 
live  still  more  in  communion  with  her,  moved,  however 
imperfectly,  by  a  sincere  love  for  her,  set  apart  for  her  service 
by  our  own  voluntary  act,  it  is  our  duty  to  proclaim  her  in  all 
her  reality,  all  her  majesty.  As  she  substitutes  herself  for 
the  Gods  or  the  God  whom  she  created  as  her  provisional 
representatives,  she  claims  the  undivided  allegiance  of  her 
servants.  Her  claims  to  power  are  smaller  than  those 
advanced  by  some  among  those  representatives,  but  they 
have  a  real  foundation,  and  so  are  infinitely  stronger.  So, 
too,  of  her  will.  Men  have  invoked,  invoke  almost  daily,  the 
will  of  God  as  the  sanction  of  their  own  imperfect,  often 
evil  determinations,  and  in  perfect  good  faith  think  of  this 
will  as  something  really  existing  independently  of  them. 
The  will  of  Humanity,  as  expressed  by  her  past,  does  exist 
independently,  and  imposes  itself  on  the  most  resistant. 
They  obey  it  unconsciously,  as  they  have  ever  ob*eyed  it ; 
with  increase  of  wisdom  they  will  give  a  conscious  and  willing 
submission.  There  is  no  other  change  open  to  them.  I  am 
stating  no  new  doctrine,  I  am  but  bringing  out  into  fuller 
relief  that  which  we  hold,  drawing  out  the  consequences 
of  the  language  we  familiarly  employ.  What  is  the  govern- 
ment of  the  dead,  which  we  all  have  learnt  to  acknowledge 
as  irresistible  and  indispensable,  however  much  this  or  that 
generation  may  seek  to  shirk  it,  but  the  will  of  Humanity 
and  her  power,  under  one  of  her  two  great  aspects  ?  The 
degree  of  obedience  each  generation  gives,  and  so  the  degree 
of  nobleness  it  infuses  into  its  service,  that  I  repeat  is  the 
only  allowable  difference.  It  must  give  its  service,  for  it  is 
a  portion  of  the  movement,  and  the  communication  of  the 
impulse  must  pass  through  it.  Here  again  we  may  easily 
trace  the  connection  of  to-day  with  the  two  preceding 
festivals. 

If  in  aught,  in  language  or  in  action,  we  are  bolder  than 
we  have  been  hitherto,  it  is  not  without  justification.  We 
cannot  take  what  is  called  in  common  language  a  new 
departure,  in  the  strict  sense :   the  creative  genius  of  our 
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Founder  precludes  it.  But  for  ourselves  we  may  do  some- 
thing of  the  kind;  we  may  drop,  wherever  it  remains,  the 
attitude  of  timidity  or  hesitation  and  assert  to  the  full  our 
convictions  and  our  purpose.  What  should  hinder  us? 
Not  the  strength  of  the  opposing  forces.  Long  ago,  as 
individuals  measure  time,  we  were  told  by  Auguste  Comte, 
that  if  we  did  not  make  way  the  fault  lay  not  in  the 
surroundings  but  in  ourselves,  that  there  was  no  power  of 
resistance  dormant  in  the  decaying  social  order.  We  have 
not  listened  to  his  voice ;  we  may  take  shame  to  ourselves 
that  we  have  not ;  but  as  we  now  listen  to  it,  and  follow  it, 
we  shall  see  that  he  spoke  rightly,  and  that  the  weakness  he 
detected  has  not  developed  into  strength  in  the  interval 
between  us  and  him.  It  is  not  merely  that  there  is  disorder; 
there  has  often  been  disorder,  which  has  issued  as  the  present 
will  do  in  a  more  persistent  order.  The  outer  disturbance 
is  but  the  symptom,  a  graver  symptom  by  the  force  of  its 
amount;  it  is  the  powerlessness  to  remedy  it  which  is 
haunting  all  those  who  are  by  position  charged  with  the  task 
which  constitutes  the  real  essence  of  the  malady. 

Press  into  the  inner  heart  of  the  matter,  judge  what  is 

passing  around  you  with  the  spiritual  eye — as  men,  that  is, 

ot  a  deep  religious  conviction — and  you  will,  I  think,  come 

to  this  result,  that  if  we  have  many  enemies,  we  have  but 

00c  really   formidable   competitor  or  opponent,  and  that  is 

4e  Religion  of  the  Past,  which  may  for  practical  purposes 

be  condensed  into  Roman  Catholicism.     Rome  alone  offers  a 

ttlid  substitute.     I  am  speaking,  you  will  see,  of  our  Western 

•odd,  on   whose    decision   all   turns.     In   it   all   forms    of 

theological  belief  will  stand  or  fall  as  a  social  power  with  the 

belief  of  the   middle   ages.     Possibly   that    belief   may   be 

[    modified  in  presence  of  the  common  danger,  so  as  to  lead  to 

tkat  reuniting  of  Christendom  which  so  many  devout  minds 

are  longing  for ;  or  the  result  may  be  arrived  at  differently, 

bjr  the  chief  Protestant  Churches  following  the  example  of 

©any  of  their  noblest  members  and  craving  readmission  into 

the  Church   from   which   they  separated,   under  the  same 

pressure    as   that   to   which   the   individuals    yielded  —  the 

pressure  of  what  they  would  call  infidelity,  but  which,  if  it 

were  infidelity,  would  have  no  power  over  them.     It  is  the 
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higher,  more  comprehensive,  more  satisfactory  belief  which  is 
the  real  menace,  and  which  as  yet  most  of  them,  in  good 
faith  often,  I  believe,  confound  with  the  negativism  from 
which  they  wisely  revolt. 

However  this  may  be,  the  Religion  of  the  past  is  our 
real  competitor.  Besides  it  there  is  nothing  in  the  field. 
Society,  which  is  really  alien  though  conforming,  has  been 
justly  said  to  be  honeycombed  with  unbelief — I  quote  an 
English  bishop's  opinion  —  and  unbelief  cannot  be  its 
permanent  condition.  And  beyond  the  limits  of  what  is 
called  society  there  is  instinctive  clinging  to  the  inherited 
faith,  or  there  is  an  abandonment  of  it  which  is  not  the 
less  complete  because  it  is  a  barely  conscious  process. 
From  the  spiritual  side  then,  we  may  well  be  bold,  for  as 
an  organic  power,  a  Church  organisation  controlling  the 
minds  and  actions  of  men,  it  is  not  easy  for  us  to  doubt  that 
Roman  Catholicism  is  on  the  wane.  And  were  it  not  so, 
we  should  still  be  bold,  a  new  Church  may  not  grow  other- 
wise— ours  as  little  as  any.  Her  lofty  pretensions  must  be 
put  forward  with  a  corresponding  plainness  and  energy ;  the 
most  daring  in  conception  amongst  us  are  not  sufficiently 
aware  of  the  inherent  power  there  is  in  them,  not  sufficiently 
alive  to  the  majestic  march  of  our  Religion,  to  the  rapidity 
with  which  Humanity  is  moving  on  her  course  towards  her 
visible  installation.  The  after-time  will  see  this;  we  may 
with  good  reason  presume  it. 

I  add  that  the  same  language  holds  good  if  we  look  at 
what  is  passing  around  us  under  its  more  worldly  aspect. 
There  again  is  no  strength  of  opposition  to  the  political  or 
social  system  we  offer.  We  may  press  forward  without 
hesitation  in  such  ways  as  are  open  to  us,  if  we  are  faithful 
to  our  doctrines.  The  various  established  governmental 
forces  are  all  weakened  from  their  self-distrust  as  much  as 
by  the  revolutionary  impact.  The  revolution  is  in  fact 
within  them  as  much  as  without,  and  their  trust  is  in  force. 
This  state,  however,  as  a  consequence  of  the  spiritual  dis- 
organisation, I  may  leave  with  the  merest  mention. 

If  I  reduce  the  real  opposition  to  us  into  such  a  narrow 
compass,  what  is  to  be  said  of  the  positive  forces  in  our 
favour  ?     I  am,  as  you  will  see,  convinced  that  all  is  making 
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(or  us,  that  from  all  quarters  com*  feeders  to  the  main 
stream  of  our  progress.  The  morality,  the  industry,  the 
religious  feeling  of  mankind  are  all  taking  a  human  colour- 
ing, all  modified,  that  is,  by  the  influence  of  advancing 
Humanity.  The  coherent  and  comprehensive  doctrine  which 
reveals  her  to  mankind  will  be  able  to  turn  to  account  each 
distinct  contribution. 

Under  no  illusion  then  as  to  our  own  immediate  success 
—our  disposition  is  not  towards  such  illusions,  which  a 
rough  experience  has  little  encouraged — we  may  yet  feel  that 
the  same  experience  warrants  confidence  and  boldness  in 
•ction.  The  great  question  is,  what  direction  it  should  take. 
It  is  scarcely  an  open  question.  By  the  teachings  of  Comte, 
by  the  observation  of  the  religious  power  we  confront,  we 
are  equally  guided  to  one  answer.  It  is  a  systematic 
worship  of  Humanity  that  we  have  to  place  before  the 
world,  in  distinct  contrast  to  the  systematic  worship  of  the 
ttmtagjca]  faith.  Herein  has  lain  the  power  of  that  faith 
far  organisation  ;  herein  must  lie  our  power  of  reorganisation. 
Tfa'fl  is  the  supreme  end  to  which  all  our  efforts  tend.  On 
our  way  we  take  in  all  minor  issues. 

The   end   given,   we   may    ask    ourselves   how   we    can 

forward    it,    each    in    our   sphere.     The   work   we   do  here 

■  v.  small  in  its  dimensions  as  it  is.  the  rudimentary 

Mage  of  a  cultus  to  be  developed,  has  yet  its  value  as  a  type 

erf  concentration  of  energy  and  a  symbol  of  the  future.     So 

far  as  we  aid  in  the  furtherance  of  this  work,  we  are  useful. 

But  it  can  only  be  a  part  of  our  contribution.     Each  again 

helps   in   proportion   to   the    steadiness   and    depth    of    his 

conviction,    which    may   be   strengthened    and    secured    by 

knowledge,  but  which  does  not  require  much  knowledge  for 

its  formation  and  growth.     There  is  truth  in  the  language  so 

much  insisted  on  by  Protestant  divines — -fides  est  fiducia — 

faith  ts   confidence  ;  faith  in   the  saving  sense,  and  not  in 

the  sense  of  intellectual   belief;  for  with   us,  as   with   our 

predecessors,  the  word  has  two   significations,  and,  in  the 

:    the  two,  faith  is  eminently  contagious,  is  a  subtle 

hut  powerful   influence  going   out   to    others   from    him    in 

strong. 

The  same  may  be  said  of  hope.     A  centre  of  hopefulness 
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here  and  there  a  man  may  be,  and  by  being  give  strength-^ 
to  others.  In  a  high  degree  hope  is  rarer  perhaps  than-* 
faith.  Hopeful  comes  in  after  Faithful.  Our  times  do  not  — 
encourage  it,  and  in  regard  to  ourselves  our  slow  progress  ^ 
has  lessened  it  in  most  of  us.  The  weakness  of  the  feeling  ~3 
is  an  evil,  especially  for  the  young :  we  may  be  on  our  ~ 
guard  against  this  evil,  and  against  a  certain  disposition  to  * 
the  affectation  of  it,  which  is  encouraged  by  the  tone  of  all  J 
around  us. 

Again  we  may  help  by  knowledge,  rightly  used.  Those  - 
who  can  should  spare  no  labour  in  its  acquisition,  still  less 
in  its  digestion,  in  the  preparation  of  it,  so  that  they  may 
be  skilful  in  its  communication;  and  the  largest  part  in 
such  skill  is  sympathy,  as  the  most  important  factor  in  the 
digestion  is  meditation. 

I  do  but  indicate  certain  ways  in  one  or  other  of  which 
all  may  help,  in  all  of  which  some.  There  still  remains  the 
highest  way — the  assistance  given  by  a  devoted  life ;  and 
this  again  is  open  to  all,  and  all  may  see  that  it  is  the 
highest  gift  each  can  give.  We  may  give  of  our  gold,  our 
frankincense,  our  myrrh,  but  the  gift  of  ourselves  includes 
all,  and  is  higher  than  all.  Let  us  learn  from  our  Christian 
opponents,  as  we  see  them  in  this  country — I  use  the  term 
without  any  wish  to  dwell  on  the  opposition.  As  the 
dogmatic  system  of  Christianity  gives  way,  and  opinion 
settles  into  unorthodox  forms,  what  is  it  on  which  all  alike, 
both  those  who  would  uphold  the  dogmas,  and  those  who 
are  more  in  the  stream — what  is  it  on  which  they  are  falling 
back?  It  is  a  life.  We  can  hardly  discuss  that  life  with 
them — little  coming  of  a  discussion  on  which  we  enter  with 
so  much  ambiguity  not  cleared  up,  especially  the  all- 
important  question,  what  he  was  who  led  that  life,  and, 
consequently,  in  what  language  we  may  speak  of  him. 
Therefore  we  have  only  to  do  with  the  fact  that  they  feel 
that  there  is  in  a  right  and  beautiful  life  more  power  than 
in  aught  else.  And  they  are  so  far  completely  right,  and 
their  teaching  is  as  good  for  us  as  for  them.  I  was  speaking 
last  night  of  saintly  women.  I  have,  or  others  have,  spoken 
throughout  the  year  of  noble — at  times  saintly  men.  We 
are,  therefore,  not  strangers  to  the  power  of  a  great  example. 
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They  do  but  condense  into  one  what  we  gather  from  many. 
But  they  insist  on  it  more,  perhaps,  than  we  are  wont  to  do, 
and  it  is  to  this  difference  that  I  wish  to  call  your  attention. 
We  shall  do  little  till  we  are  equal  with  them  in  this 
respect,  and  at  least  equal  to  them  in  the  application  of  the 
lesson.  A  life  led  in  growing  accordance  with  our  large  and 
most  noble  faith,  such  is  the  gift  the  service  of  Humanity 
would  most  gain  by,  and  such  a  gift  we  all  can  give.  It  is 
a  power  beyond  all  other  powers,  and  its  value  is  being  more 
and  more  recognised  as  human  morality  advances. 

It  is  a  power  which  we  might  have  had  in  a  greater 
measure,  but  of  which  we  have  been  deprived  by  circum- 
stances. The  Religion  of  Humanity  began  in  Philosophy, 
and  was  a  superstructure  on  Politics,  and  this  highly  intel- 
lectual development  has  operated  prejudicially  upon  its 
acceptance.  We  have  to  correct  this  by  an  inversion  of  the 
process,  by  placing  it  at  once  in  its  due  supremacy,  and 
proclaiming  Humanity  in  her  simplest  unity,  to  bring  all 
into  her  allegiance,  to  enlist  all  our  feelings  in  her  service. 
One  aid  to  this  we  have  been  unfortunate  in  missing.  He 
who  revealed  her,  he  who  lived  in  her  and  for  her,  he  who 
would  have  been  her  best  preacher,  Auguste  Comte — I  feel 
it  every  day' — remains  practically  unknown  on  all  the  more 
religious  side  of  his  life.  Had  he  lived,  all  his  life  would 
have  been  devoted  to  the  work  of  setting  forth  the  Religion. 
In  his  death  he  hoped  that  there  would  be  a  compensation 
in  the  fuller  understanding  of  his  effort.  It  has  not  been 
so,  and  hence  a  great  delay  for  us.  How  long  the  gap  will 
be  left  unfilled  I  cannot  say,  but  as  my  experience  grows, 
there  grows  with  it  my  regret  for  this  obstacle.  If  we 
could  all  feel  this  regret  it  would  be  in  a  degree  diminished, 
for  we  should  all  seek  for  further  knowledge  of  the  personal 
history  of  our  Master. 

That  his  birthplace,  his  tomb,  and  now  the  room  in 
which  he  died  are  before  us,  is  a  step  in  the  right  direction  ; 
but  we  want  more,  the  knowledge  of  the  spiritual  man 
whose  existence  consecrates  to  us  those  memorials.  His 
will,  his  prayers,  his  confessions,  his  correspondence  with 
Clotilde  de  Vaux,  these  are  still  wanting,  and  in  them  is 
much   of  his  spiritual  existence.     We  can    but  imperfectly 
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supply  the  want  from  his  works.  It  should  become  clear  to 
us  that  the  philosophical  and  political  thinker  had  merged 
in  the  saint;  that  the  life  of  thought  was  so  fruitful  of  good 
because  it  was  a  life  of  prayer;  that  if  he  preached  sacrifice 
to  others,  no  man  ever  lived  who  imposed  it  more  completely 
on  himself;  that  if  he  preached  Humanity  to  others,  he  had 
been  the  first  to  give  her  all.  to  consecrate  every  faculty  and 
power  to  her  service;  that  if  he  made  love  his  watchword, 
it  was  because  he  was  the  most  loving  of  men.  In  a  word, 
on  us,  too,  there  should  rest  the  memory  of  a  life  belonging 
to  our  more  intimate  history  with  all  its  enkindling 
influences :  a  life,  which  in  the  power  of  its  enduring 
abnegation  might  make  us  feel  what  an  inspiration  there 
must  have  been  in  the  Being  he  proclaimed,  by  its  depth  of 
Religion  bear  us  away  with  it  into  warmth  of  religious 
feeling,  give  us  the  enthusiasm  we  are  lacking,  and 
transmute  our  intellectual  assent  into  communion  with 
Humanity. 

CHURCH   OF   HUMANITY   (POSITIVIST   SCHOOL), 

19  Chapel  Street,  Lamb's  Conduit  Street,  W.C. 
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The  social  nature  of  our   Faith,  its  completeness,   its 
daim  to  give    direction,   its  exclusion   of  all    but  strictly 
human  considerations,  all  combine  to  justify  the  attention 
which  we  give  to  the  great  practical  questions  which   are 
under  discussion  around  us.   We  acknowledge  their  difficulty, 
their  complexity,  but  we  cannot  accept  the  common  judgment, 
based  on  the  peculiar  antecedents  of  our  country,  the  judg- 
ment which  disapproves  the  admixture  of  religion  with  politics. 
We  admit  the  duty  of  thought  and  study,  so  that  we  may 
not  speak  without  having  done  all  in  our  power  to  make 
ourselves  competent;   we   admit  the  duty  of  bringing  the 
most  dispassionate  spirit  to  our  social  and  political  investi- 
gations; we  concede  that  at   all   times,  and  on  occasions 
such  as  this  more  especially,  we  should  avoid  all  personal,  all 
mere  party  issues,  and  that  by  approaching  such  subjects 
from  the  moral  side  we  should  place  ourselves   in   closest 
connection  with  the  truer  religious  feelings  of  the  past.     But 
we  can  go  no  farther,  for  we  seek  to  blend  religion  and  life 
as  they   have  been   blended   in   other  faiths,   but   are   not 
blended  in   that    in  which  we  were   trained.     We   cannot 
acquiesce  in  the  distinction  between  them  which  is  general 
around  us ;  with  the  object  we  have  in  view  we  can  allow  no 
part  of  human  life  to  be  alien  to  our  religious  teaching. 

The  one  great  principle  on  which  we  deal  with  politics, 
the  making  them  dependent  on  morals,  enables  us  to  simplify 
oar  discussion  of  them  by  looking  at  them  from  one  common 
standpoint,  that  of  our  duties.  The  mutual  action  of  nations, 
equally  with  that  of  classes  and  individuals,  is  to  be  brought 

*  The  commemorative  form  given  on  pp.  225,  226,  applies  also  to  this 
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to  this  standard.  Its  practical  application  must  be  left  to 
those  on  whom  it  naturally  devolves,  but  our  endeavour  is  so 
to  influence  opinion  as  that  it  may  secure  the  adoption  of  the 
method. 

In  a  certain  degree  the  past  year  has  witnessed  its 
adoption;  and  though  we  may  think  the  advance  has  been 
but  partial  and  imperfect,  we  are  none  the  less  bound  to  pay 
the  honour  due  to  those  who  have  made  it. 

Looking  thus  at  the  political  world  in  the  largest  sense, 
international,  that  is,  as  well  as  national,  the  numerous 
difficulties  in  which  we  are  involved  may  be  touched  on 
without  any  detail.  The  grave  anxiety  which  Ireland  has 
caused  during  the  past  throws  its  shadow  over  the  coming 
year.  That  which  would  most  tend  to  expel  it  would  be — 
on  the  part  of  our  Government,  the  prevalence  of  the  spirit 
recommended  by  Lord  Hartington,  an  inexhaustible  patience 
drawn  from  the  retrospect  of  the  past  relations  of  the  two 
countries — on  the  part  of  our  nation,  a  more  respectful  and 
sympathetic  bearing.  The  acuteness  of  the  crisis  is  a  ground 
of  hope,  as  it  enforces  a  more  thorough  sifting  of  the  whole 
problem,  the  solution  of  which  depends  more  on  moral  than 
on  political  considerations — more,  that  is,  on  the  disposition 
which  both  sides  bring  to  it,  than  on  any  mere  political 
argument. 

All  Positivists  will  gratefully  welcome  the  recognition 
by  our  Government  of  duty  as  opposed  to  the  commoner 
instincts  of  interest  or  ambition,  of  a  higher  sense  of 
national  honour  as  opposed  to  the  lower  which  has  been  but 
too  dominant.  In  South  Africa,  there  remains  much  to  be 
done  for  reparation  of  confessed  wrong.  Even  in  the  Trans- 
vaal, the  retractation  has  been  incomplete;  the  unconditional 
return  to  the  state  of  things  which  preceded  the  error  of 
annexation,  an  error  frankly  acknowledged,  would  have  been 
more  just,  not  more  irritating  at  home,  and  less  fraught  with 
complications.  Still,  much  has  been  done;  and  we  may 
hope  that  what  remains  unrepaired  will  be  approached  in 
the  same  spirit. 

In  Afghanistan  there  has  been  even  a  more  complete 
reversal  of  an  erroneous  policy,  an  unreserved  withdrawal 
from  an  unjust  aggression. 
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Such  concessions  are  extremely  difficult  under  the  moral 
state  at  present  existing.  We  may  reasonably  hope  that  we 
are  advancing  to  a  higher.  They  are  in  themselves  evidences 
of  that  advance,  the  consciousness  of  which  enabled  our 
statesmen  to  make  them.  But  the  language  and  temper 
"which  they  have  evoked  should  dispose  all  to  accept  the 
promise  which  is  in  them  rather  than  cavil  at  any  inadequacy. 
Still,  we  must  press  forward,  for  the  demand  for  further 
movement  in  the  same  direction  is  gaining  force.  With  an 
empire  acquired  and  constituted  as  ours  is,  there  is  no  halting 
on  the  path  of  revision.  Fortunately  interest  and  morality 
arc  at  one  on  this  subject.  Our  burdens  are  great,  our 
obligations  correctly  estimated  greater.  We  might  face  the 
were  it  not  for  the  uncomfortable  feeling  that  they 
arc  an  inheritance  of  evil. 

Were  we  freer  we  could  be  of  more  sen-ice.  The  past 
and  present  of  England  impose  duties  on  her  as  an  European 
stale,  and  in  the  importance  attached  to  her  share  in  the 
European  concert  there  is  an  admission  of  this  fact.  But  her 
attitude  is  almost  of  necessity  embarrassed — wanting  in 
straightforwardness;  of  slight  value,  therefore,  as  a  contri- 
bution to  the  stability  of  Western  order.  So  the  concert  nf 
Europe  is  set  aside  by  a  closer  grouping  of  its  Eastern  powers, 
whilst  a  sense  of  uncertainty  prevails  everywhere.  Still, 
peace  has  been  kept,  and  each  year  of  peace  is  a  gain  in 
itself,  and  leaves  time  for  the  operation  of  that  undercurrent 
which  is  bearing  into  power  the  elements  of  the  new  order 
f»r  which  all  are  looking.  To  distinguish  the  undercurrent 
of  human  affairs  from  the  more  visible  and  superficial  stream 
has  ever  been,  and  is  still,  the  most  difficult  task  for  the 
political  observer ;  but  that  it  exists  at  all  times  is  a  certainty 
to  which  all  history  bears  witness. 

Industrially  the  year  has  seen  no  steps  taken  for  the 
ttttlement  of  the  problems  which  our  social  state  presents. 
The  disorganisation  of  industry  remains  as  complete  as  ever. 
What  each  year  does,  and  will  continue  to  do,  is  to  manifest 
"lore  clearly  the  hopelessness  of  any  remedy  but  the  moral 
we.  As  capital  accumulates  and  becomes  concentrated  in 
hrger  masses,  so  disposing  its  holders  to  operations  on  a 
*wtcr  scale,  not  only  does  its  power  become  more  recognised, 
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but  its  freedom  from  responsibility,  its  rejection  of  all  controll  ^^ol, 
also  stand  out  in  great  prominence,  manifesting  the  socia-fls  iial 
insufficiency  of  the  ordinary  doctrines  of  political  economy**^  *"*>'• 
Wielded  as  it  is  at  present,  all  must  acknowledge  that  th#  .rf  he 
force  of  wealth  may  be  a  source  of  the  greatest  disturbances*  ^3ce. 
It  has  been  so  in  recent  years  often,  and  there  have  been:  ^^ :en 
instances  in  the  year  just  gone  in  which  it  has  been  so  on  s      **  a 
great  scale.     It  is  sufficient  to  mention  this  grave  Europearx-^san 
and  French  difficulty  in  Tunis,  at  the  bottom  of  which  is  s      s  a 
capitalist  operation,   or   I   might  dwell  on  the  disturbing.  *-  -*6 
influence  exerted  in  the  United  States  by  the  aggregations -*~*ns 
of  capital.     This  power  of  wealth  is  so  subtle,  so  wholly^^  *  ^ 
beyond  the  reach   of  political  arrangements,  so  logical  a^-       a 
consequence  of  all  the  existing  ideas  of  property — I  mights  ^*, 
go  further  and  say,  so  inherent  in  the  concentration  andff^^1 
personal   administration  which  we    advocate    as    the   best  ^  ^s 
arrangement  for  property;  lastly,  so  disproportionate,  as  a  -*^ 
constant  force,  to  any  reaction  brought  to  bear  on  it  by  the     ^^^ 
power  of  numbers — that  power  with  which  it  is  in  the  most      ^^ 
direct  contact — that  we  can  see  no  hope  for  its  right  guidance 
unless  new  influences  are   appealed  to.     If  a  new  social 
doctrine  and  a  new  religion  are  long  delayed  there  is  great 
danger  lest  a  peaceable  settlement  become  impossible,  lest 
our  industrial  society  be  replaced  by  a  new  one,  the  offspring 
of  a  great  convulsion.     This  seems  to  be  the  out-look,  even 
after    all    due  weight  has    been    given    to  the  admirable 
tendencies  to  moderation  which   characterise  the   present 
conduct  of  the  working  classes  in  this  as  in  other  countries. 

In  matters  of  opinion  it  were  to  us,  with  our  mode  of 
thought,  but  little  satisfaction  to  note  the  growing  decay  of 
the  older  belief,  if  we  judge  the  question  broadly,  a  decay  not 
denied  by  those  who  are  most  nearly  concerned  with  it,  as 
most  threatened  by  it.  There  must,  no  doubt,  still  be  a  large 
amount  of  destructive  work  before  the  work  of  reconstruction 
can  have  its  full  course,  but  the  process  is  not  a  pleasant 
one,  and  we  would  gladly  reduce  it  or  avoid  it.  Where  we 
find  our  account  is  in  the  greater  tolerance  which  is  a  natural 
result  of  the  increase  of  disbelief,  more,  however,  on  the  part 
of  those  from  whom  it  is  most  welcome,  those,  viz.,  who 
retain  their  old  belief  and  hold  to  it  firmly  and  conform  their 
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lives  to  it.  We  see  less  real  tolerance  in  those  who  have 
It  off,  under  an  intellectual  pressure,  without  any 
impulse  to  look  for  a  substitute — I  speak  generally— 
<3eal  depends  in  such  matters  on  temperament.  But  where 
*Lhe  stimulus  to  the  rejection  of  the  older  faith  comes  from 
another  quarter,  where  such  rejection  is  the  expression  of 
moral  or  social  discontent,  a  dissatisfaction  I  mean  with  the 
arceived  moral  judgments  or  social  arrangements,  there  the 
I  much  more  hopeful.  To  such  lies  our  principal, 
our  most  direct  appeal. 

In  connection  with  this  point  I  would  mention  one  of  the 
congresses  of  the  year,  the  International  Congress  of  Free- 
thinkers— I    believe   that   was   its   title.     I    was   not    there 
■nyself,  but  from  more  than  one  source  I  have  got  the  same 
general  impression.     While  very  fearless  and  outspoken,  the 
"*one  of  the  discussion  was  much  more  respectful  to  all   the 
beliefs  of  the  past  than  has  been  usual  in  such  meetings. 
Jlere  destructiveness  there  was  not.     The  mediaeval  past  even 
tad  its  recognition — a  great   advance.     There  was  visible, 
further,  a  distinct  wish  for  a  religion  which  should  meet  the 
demands   of  more   modern   thought — not   a   refusal   of    all 
religion — an  impulse  towards  construction  which  was  seeking 
satisfaction.     If  I  am  right  in  this  impression,  there  is  the 
more  importance  to  be  attached  to  it,  as  it  accords  with  the 
mult  of  our  observation — the  observation  of  more   than  one 
amongst   us — as  to  the  attitude  of  the   Secularist    body  in 
<jreat    Britain.     It   has  numbers,   it  has  zeal,   it   exercises 
considerable  power.     You  may  have  observed  the  attention  it 
attracted  at  the  Church  Congress  at  Newcastle.     Where  we 
lave  most  differed  from  it  has  been  in  the  relation  of  the 
present  to  the  past,  the  respect  due  to  the  whole  series  of  our 
ancestors,  with  no  exclusion  of  Roman  Catholicism  ;  in  our 
it,    therefore,   of   ail    previous    religions,  as   in   our 
practical  attitude  towards  them.      Under  the  influence  of  the 
conception  of  H  umanity  this  historical  difference  is  gradually 
ring,  and  there  is  a  growing  convergence  for  social 
purposes  of  our  own  faith  and  secularism.     Where  we  have 
always  been  nearest  it,  is  not  merely  in  the  social  aspiration 
which    is   common  to  us,  but  in   the  conviction  that  such 
upiration  can  only  be  gratified  through  human  agency. 
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I  believe  that,  without  as  yet  agreeing  as  to  the  form  it  should 
take,  both  are  fast  approaching,  if  they  have  not  already 
reached,  the  conclusion,  that  such  human  agency  must  take 
a  religious  form,  that  unless  the  emotional  nature  of  man 
receive  its  due  satisfaction,  a  satisfaction  analogous  to  that 
which  the  mediaeval  faith  provided  and  still  provides,  the 
restless  movement  of  mankind  remains  barren  of  real  fruit, 
is  not  a  true  progress.  It  is  not  merely,  then,  the  winning 
of  occasional  adherents  from  the  Secularists  that  we  should 
look  to ;  they  are  the  more  valuable  when  they  come,  as  they 
enable  us  to  understand  better  the  Secularist  position,  but 
rather  our  aim  should  be  a  wholesome  general  action  on  the 
body  from  which  they  come,  in  aid,  I  may  venture  to  say 
it,  of  its  internal  self-determined  advance,  which  will  gradually 
bring  it  into  essential  harmony  with  ourselves,  till  such  time 
as  in  the  future  all  distinction  vanishes. 

In  giving  what  you  will  expect,  some  estimate  of  our 
movement  during  the  past  year,  I  would  say  that  it  is  wise 
not  to  think  too  much  of  our  actual  position.  We  have  set 
our  hand  to  a  given,  work  which  we  know  is  likely  to  be 
hard  and  obscure,  not  admitting  any  rapid  success.  Let  us 
accept  this  and  pass  on  to  action  as  if  all  were  favourable, 
only  questioning  ourselves  strictly  as  to  the  means  we 
employ  and  the  spirit  in  which  we  employ  them — aiming, 
in  fact,  at  a  clear  understanding  of  our  difficulties,  but  with- 
out dwelling  on  them.  We  cannot  think  to  substitute  a  new 
religion  for  one  long  established  without  great  opposition. 
It  was  so  of  old,  it  must  be  so  with  us.  Let  me  quote  an 
account  of  the  early  Christian  days  which  may  be  consolatory: 
— '  The  changes  in  the  moral  are  usually  wrought  as  im- 
perceptibly as  those  in  the  physical  world.  Had  any  wise 
man,  either  convinced  of  the  divine  origin  of  Christianity,  or 
even  contemplating  with  philosophical  sagacity  the  essential 
nature  of  the  new  religion,  and  the  existing  state  of  the 
human  mind,  ventured  to  predict  that  from  the  ashes  of 
these  obscure  men  would  arise  a  moral  sovereignty  more 
extensive  and  more  lasting  than  that  of  the  Caesars ;  that 
buildings  more  splendid  than  any  which  adorned  the  new 
marble  city  rising  from  the  ruins  of  the  conflagration,  would 
be  dedicated  to  their  name  and  maintain  their  reverence  for 
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'an  incalculably  longer  period ;    such  ratiocinations  would 

'have  met  the  fate  inseparable   from  the  wisdom   which 

'outsteps  its  age,  would  have  been  scorned  by  contemporary 

*  pride,  and  only  admired,  after  their  accomplishment,   by 

'  late  posterity.     The  slight  and  contemptuous  notice  excited 

*  by  Christianity  during  the  first  century  of  its  promulgation 

*  is  in  strict  accordance  with  the  ordinary  development  of  the 

*  great  and  lasting  revolutions  in  human  affairs.     The  moral 
"  w>rld  has  sometimes,  indeed,  its  volcanic  explosions,  which 

*  suddenly  and  violently  convulse  and  reform  the  order  of 

*  things,  but  its  more  ordinary  changes  are  in  general 
produced  by  the  slow  and  silent  workings  of  opinions 
remotely  prepared  and  gradually  expanding  to  their  mature 
and  irresistible  influence '  (Milman,  Hist.  Christy  ii.  48,  49). 

It:  is  a  passage  I  commend,  both  for  fact  and  judgment,  to 
Some  of  those  who  watch  our  slow  growth  as  a  religion,  and 
"Who  comment  on  it  with  defective  knowledge  of  their  own 
History.     For  ourselves,  I  am  constantly  referring  you  to  the 
*^ecords  of  early  Christianity,  as  full,  to  us,  of  encouragement 
*s  of  instruction.     Carefully  made,  the  comparison  of  its 
origin  with  our  own  is  not  to  our  disadvantage.     And  it  is 
curious  how  much  of  similarity  such  a  comparison  reveals. 
But  it  is  not  my  present  purpose  to  pursue  the  comparison. 
Those  who  are  familiar  with  Christian  history  will  find  it 
often  recurring.     I  confine  myself  to  our  own  case,  after 
mentioning  and  taking  into  account  one  necessary  distinction. 
The  religion  of  St.  Paul  was  the  final  issue  of  a  philo- 
sophical movement.     So  is  the  Religion  of  Humanity,  if  the 
association  is  closer  in  the  case  of  the  latter.     The  religion 
of  St.   Paul    moved  slowly  and    in    obscurity,   whilst   the 
philosophy  had  long  been  widely  accepted,  and  was  constantly 
attaining  a  more  complete  ascendancy.  The  coalition  between 
the  two  was  only  effected  after  the  religion  had  won  its  way 
to  the  government  of  its  own  world,  and  by  an  impulsion  of 
its  own.     The  very  small  interval   between  the  creation  of 
the  Positive  Philosophy  and  the  Positive  Religion  must  not 
be  left  out  of  sight  when  we   are   seeking  light  from  the 
parallel  above  instituted.     Their  close  intimacy  is  of  good 
augury.     Therefore  it  is  that  when  we  recognise  the  slow 
growth  of  our  Religion  it  by  no  means  follows  that  we  allow 
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a  like  slowness  in  the  spread  of  the  philosophic  conceptions 
on  which  it  rests;  on  the  contrary,  their  acceptance  is  really 
very  rapid.  We  hear  much  at  times  of  nineteenth  century 
thought.  Is  not  that  thought  really  Positivist  thought '. — is 
it  not,  in  a  word,  little  as  it  is  willing  to  acknowledge  the  debt, 
modified  and  shaped  to  what  it  is  by  the  thought  of  Auguste 
Comte  ? 

To  return  to  the  Positivist  movement.  I  spoke  last  year 
of  two  centres,  both  in  Paris  and  London.  One  of  the  two 
in  Paris,  that  with  which  we  were  most  in  connection,  has 
wholly  disappeared.  In  London  both  continue,  and  one  has 
placed  itself  on  a  much  firmer  footing  than  before,  by  the 
possession  of  a  really  good  room,  as  I  am  told.  Carrying 
forward  our  thought  to  a  time  when  such  differences  as  exist 
in  our  judgment  of  the  course  to  be  pursued  shall  have 
disappeared,  when  all  asperities  shall  have  been  smoothed 
by  time  or  removed  by  death,  looking  solely  therefore  to  the 
interest  of  our  cause,  with  due  allowance  for  incidental  evils 
in  the  present,  and  not  affecting  indifference  to  the  pressure 
exercised  on  our  effort  here  by  the  mere  fact  of  its  dis- 
approval by  a  large  and  influential  body  of  our  co-religionists 
— a  disapproval  not  unaccompanied  with  much  and  I  cannot 
but  think  increasing  agreement  in  act — I  may  say  that  this 
solid  establishment  of  another  centre  is  a  gain  of  strength. 
It  is  evidence  of  the  extension  of  our  doctrine — it  is  a 
guarantee  of  the  continuance  of  the  movement,  in  one  form 
or  another,  in  case  of  our  own  failure. 

In  connection  with  this  second  centre,  I  may  notice  the 
very  useful  work  it  has  done  in  giving  us  a  second  and 
cheaper  edition  of  the  General  View  of  Positivism.  This 
admirable  statement  of  the  great  outline  and  principles  of  the 
subsequent  construction  is  worthy  of  all  study  where  there 
,  but  there  has  been  throughout  a  tendency,  against 
which  I  have  consistently  struggled,  to  a  rather  exclusive 
value  of  it.  Therefore  it  is  that  now,  as  heretofore,  I  remind 
you  that  Auguste  Comte  did  not  rely  on  that  work  as  capable 
of  bearing  the  main  stress  in  the  effort  of  propagation  ;  that 
four  years  after  its  publication,  when  he  had  had  ample 
time  to  judge  it,  and  when  his  conceptions  had  reached 
a  higher  stage  of  development,  he  condensed  his  religious 
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construction  in  the  Catechism;  that  it  is 
(with  a  complementary  work  of  a  political  character, 
Appeal  to  Conservatives)  to  which  he  looked  as  the  ordinary 
manual  of  religious  disciples — -this  is  the  necessary  conse- 
quence of  its  containing  that  construction ;  that  in  the 
translation  of  the  Catechism  into  English  he  took  a  keen 
interest,  which  seemed  to  me  a  sufficient  justificatio 
own  effort.  In  fact,  it  was  translated  during  his  lifetime  by 
one  prematurely  lost  to  our  cause,  Mr.  Fisher,  of  Manchester, 
but  it  was  a  translation  that  had  to  be  set  aside — so  others 
judged.  Therefore  it  is  due  to  our  master,  as  it  is  wise  for 
ourselves,  to  give  the  Catechism  the  first  place,  where  one 
work  only  is  wanted.  There  is  an  obstacle  in  its  price,  but 
the  sale  of  the  first  edition  is  sufficiently  advanced  to  justify 
us,  even  as  a  money  matter,  in  giving  our  attentioi 
second,  on  terms  which  should  bring  it  within  the  reach  of 
a  larger  number.  I  have,  I  may  add,  often  expressed  my 
opinion,  that  in  most  cases  oral  propagation  is  the  true 
method  where  it  is  available :  that  our  books  are  but  a 
secondary  mode,  most  valuable  when  we  cannot  have  the 
first,  but  often  as  powerful  for  deterring  as  for  attracting,  so 
peculiar  is  our  mental  and  social  environment.  It  is  mainly 
by  living  contacts  that  all  religions  have  spread,,  and  that 
ours  must  spread.  A  philosophy  may  gain  adherents  by 
isolated  study,  religious  convictions  imperiously  demand  the 
support  of  human  association. 

I  spoke  just  now  of  our  own  failure  as  possible.  Let  us 
consider  what  we  have  done  and  are  doing.  Our  action  has 
been  continuous;  this  room  has  been  open  every  Sunday 
during  the  year,  though  on  one  or  two  Sundays  there  may 
accidentally  have  been  no  meeting.  Most  of  the  year  there 
has  been  the  simple  religious  service  which  we  use,  during 
the  rest  there  have  been  meetings  of  a  conversational 
character,  and  from  our  experience  such  meetings  have  been 
felt  to  be  of  great  use.  During  the  later  months  there  has 
been  an  evening  meeting  of  this  less  formal  kind.  The 
usual  social  gatherings  have  also  continued  with  the  quiet 
persistence  which  should  characterise  Positivist  conduct. 
Cautious  almost  to  slowness  in  beginning,  we  should  be  very 
resolute    in    continuing   what    has   been    begun,   this   very 
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resoluteness  inducing  great  deliberation  as  to  the  first  step. 
The  Library  has  gained  both  in  order  and  number,  and  slowly 
advances  to  completeness.  The  portraits  of  the  leading 
representatives  of  Humanity  are  nearly  all  acquired.  The 
liberality  of  Dr.  Wood,  an  American  friend,  has  again,  this 
year,  been  exerted  in  our  favour.  It  seems  questionable 
whether  we  can  hope  to  complete  the  series  from  any 
authentic  source  ;  if  not,  the  three  or  four  wanting  will  have 
to  be  supplied  from  the  imagination.  It  would  surely  not  be 
difficult  to  idealise  them — Apollonius  of  Perga  being  charac- 
terised by  the  cone;  Hipparchus  by  the  starry  sphere; 
Innocent  III.  by  the  papal  tiara.  Throughout  the  year  we 
have  had  the  addition  of  music,  giving  a  different  character 
to  our  services;  I  would  express  my  own  and  the  general 
gratitude  for  the  kind  perseverance  of  those  who  have  in 
their  various  degrees  helped  us  in  this  way.  There  is  a 
desire  to  advance  beyond  instrumental  music.  I  share  the 
desire,  but  do  not  see  how  it  can  be  accomplished  at  present. 
I  would  only  urge  on  this  subject  that  we  all  give  due  weight 
to  the  experience  which  testifies  to  the  value  of  congregational 
singing,  even  when  as  a  mere  question  of  music  it  is  not  of  a 
high  order.  In  this,  as  in  everything,  social  considerations 
should  prevail. 

The  Sacraments  administered  have  been  two,  Initiation 
and  Marriage.  The  Initiation  was  the  completion  of  the 
sacramental  reception  mentioned  last  year,  in  the  only  case 
in  which  circumstances  admitted  such  completion.  The 
Sacrament  of  Marriage  was  administered  to  two  complete 
disciples  of  the  Religion  of  Humanity,  who  had  the  courage 
to  accept  in  full  this  institution  as  it  is  modified  by  the  new 
Faith.  I  repeat  what  I  have  said  on  other  occasions,  that 
none  of  us  can  better  serve  our  cause  than  by  this  acceptance 
of  our  social  Sacraments,  and  for  many  reasons  this  is  most 
difficult  in  the  present  time  as  regards  the  chief  of  those 
Sacraments,  that  of  Marriage.  All  of  them  are  strictly 
optional — they  are  freely  taken  or  declined,  that  is.  Most  of 
them  involve  no  difficulty  other  than  such  as  attaches  to  the 
general  adhesion  to  the  Positive  religion.  Marriage,  as  we 
institute  it,  is  less  in  accordance  with  the  opinions  that 
prevail.     To  socialise  it,  to  take  from  it  its  peculiarly  dual 
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character,  to  bring  it  under  the  influence  of  the  great  maxim 

of  which  every  day  shows  increasingly  the  moral  value — the 

*xiaxim  which  inculcates  on  Positivists  the  duty  to  live  openly 

— this  should   be   our  aim,  in   strict  accordance  with  the 

I^ositivist  doctrine  that  the  State  or  society  ought  to  exert 

a  very  strong   influence   on    the    family,   which  otherwise 

tends  to  be  a  stronghold  of  selfishness.     Those  who  accept 

the  sacrament  in  this  spirit  do,  I  think,  a  real  service,  and 

deserve,  on  a  just  estimate  of  all  the  obstacles  which  opinion 

places  in  their  way,  much   honour.     Every  fresh   instance 

Smooths  the  path  for  those  who  come  after  them,  helps,  at 

tie  birth  of  the  new  order,  to  form  the  tradition  to  which 

our  children  will  adapt  themselves  with  ease. 

I  often  hear,  both  from  within  and  from  without,  of  the 
difficulty  of  our  religion.  Without  now  discussing  the  point, 
to  all  within  I  may  urge  that  its  Sacraments,  at  any  rate, 
present  no  difficulty  in  their  general  conception  and  as  to 
the  obligations  they  impose ;  no  difficulty  I  mean  as  to 
Understanding  what  these  obligations  are — their  practical 
discharge  is  another  matter.  The  words  in  which  Auguste 
Comte  has  instituted  our  nine  Sacraments  are  found  in  the 
Catechism,  and  are  given  again  in  the  fourth  volume  of  the 
Positive  Politics — in  some  cases  modified,  or  with  important 
additions,  as  in  the  case  of  Marriage  more  particularly. 
-Attentively  read,  his  language  is  clear,  and  the  institution  is 
so  important  a  part  of  Positive  worship,  gives  so  valuable  a 
Condensation  for  practical  purposes  of  the  whole  religion, 
offers  so  complete  a  conception  of  a  definitely  ordered  life, 
Such  as  the  life  of  every  rightly  judging  human  being 
should  aim  to  be,  that  I  would  urge  on  all  to  read  and 
(t,  so  to  gain  a  thorough  understanding.  First  taken 
a  whole,  then  singly,  the  Sacraments  would  afford  food 
for  that  which  has  ever  been  judged  the  most  profitable 
kind  of  meditation,  the  meditation  which  is  in  immediate 
connection  with  practice  and  with  the  formation  of  right 
Vubits.  It  is  a  minor  advantage  that  such  study  would 
throw  a  light  all  around  it,  clearing  up  much  that  may 
at  present  seem  obscure. 

Outside  of  our  own  special  sphere  there   is  ground  for 
encouragement.     There  has  been  no  slackening,  quite  the 
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contrary,  in  the  religious  advance  of  the  Liverpool  Posi- 
tivists.  Theirs  has  been  from  the  first  a  religious  impulse, 
with  a  most  truly  social  bearing.  I  would  always  speak 
with  great  caution  of  others.  But  I  need  not  be  careful  in 
expressing  the  pleasure  which  my  intercourse  has  given  me, 
or  the  sense  of  support  which  follows  from  the  existence  of 
an  independent  body  of  co-religionists  animated  by  the 
conviction  that  the  religion  is  the  one  thing  needful ;  the 
sure  pledge  of  all  other  achievement.  They  have  lately 
lost  one  of  their  number  by  death ;  one  who  had  given  in 
his  complete  adhesion,  though  he  knew  that  death  was  on 
him ;  his  burial  was  a  purely  Positivist  act,  beautifully 
performed  by  Dr.  Carson, 

The  work  of  the  Birmingham  Positivists  is  done  under 
greater  difficulties,  partly  as  having  been  more  recently 
begun,  partly  owing  to  the  peculiarities  of  their  social 
atmosphere.  They  persevere  however,  with  a  wise  modera- 
tion adapting  their  method  to  their  circumstances,  and  not 
without  good  hope  of  gradually  increasing  their  number 
and  making  their  action  felt.  The  same  may  be  said  of 
Wolverhampton,  as  far  as  the  perseverance  is  concerned. 
The  prospect  of  increase  there  is  not  so  good,  in  the  judg- 
ment of  those  who  are  most  capable  of  forming  an  opinion. 
The  more  honour  is  due  to  persistence  therefore.  I  could 
not  learn  that  there  was  any  chance  as  yet  of  a  Positivist 
movement  in  Manchester.  There  is  in  that  city,  as  far  as  I 
know,  no  one  whose  circumstances  enable  him  to  attempt  a 
beginning;  the  essential  requisite  in  all  such  cases,  the 
existence  of  some  one  around  whom  others  may  gather,  is 
therefore  wanting.  In  Newcastle  I  have  good  reason  for 
saying  that  this  requisite  exists— good  reason  therefore  for 
hoping  that  in  that  important  centre  there  may  be  a  beginning 
of  Positivist  organisation.  In  Edinburgh,  again,  I  am 
persuaded  that  this  is  the  only  real  want,  the  only  obstacle 
to  the  setting  on  foot  some  simple  Positivist  organisation, 
and  there,  from  what  I  saw,  it  might  be  so  easily  removed. 
Very  simple  might  such  organisation  be  in  the  first — an 
occasional  or  periodical  meeting  in  a  friendly  way — nowhere 
are  such  meetings  better  understood.  I  speak  from  a  grate- 
ful recollection  of  several.     In  the  loosening  of  the  hitherto 
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'  dominant  belief  which  is  generally  admitted  in  Scotland,  and 
to  which  English  attention  has  of  late  been  not  unfrequently 
directed,  what  we  offer  may  surely  be  expected  to  be  weighed 
ii  it  be  but  presented.  Hardly  any  direct  result,  however, 
do  I  look  for  from  my  efforts  there  just  at  present ;  but  it  was 
ng  to  bring  the  subject  before  considerable  numbers, 
and  without  impatience  as  without  discouragement  we  may 
van  for  its  gaining  ground,  especially  if  the  interest  in  it  is 
Vept  alive  by  others,  as  I  am  glad  to  learn  is  the  case. 

Out  of  London  it  seems  easier  to  realise  how  entirely  our 
progress  is  bound  up  with  the  presentation  of  the  religion  as 
tfie  primary  object,  the  offer  of  something  to  take  the  place 
ollhat  which  is  passing,  or  has  passed  away.  I  say  seems, 
■sr  I  do  not  know  that  it  is  really  so,  if  we  sought  our  true 
action,  even  here.  Those  who  leave  the  old  faith  are 
tempted  by  secularism,  if  men,  but  women  are  not  drawn  to 
»;,  to  thai  we  have  no  serious  competitor  if  once  a  return  to 
•he  old  is  held  to  be  impossible. 

1  have  gone  over  the  towns  in  which  there  is,  or  has 
fceen  as  yet,  any  direct  action  of  the  Positivists.  That  it 
*nay  with  prudence  be  soon  begun  in  others,  I  feel  confident. 
I  believe  that  quite  recently,  I  should  add,  it  has  been  begun 
»n  Leicester.  We  cannot  trace  the  penetration  of  ideas,  we 
.  at  a  given  moment  attest  their  presence.  What  has 
already  taken  place  in  some  towns  may  well  be  on  the  eve  of 
■appearing  in  others.  Our  part  is  to  wait,  and  let  no  occasion 
*!ip;  our  want  is  an  old  one,  labourers  for  the  vineyard. 

Hitherto   we    have   seen   only    Great    Britain.      On   the 

^irogrcM  of  Positivism  abroad  I  will  not  touch  here,  except  to 

■*av  that  there  is  good  evidence  of  its  making  progress   in 

Europe,  and  out  of  Europe — in  South  America  for  instance. 

liut  in  such  a  review  as  this,  I   must  not  omit  India,  where 

*he  number  of  its  avowed  adherents  has  satisfactorily  grown 

r.     The  increase  is  such  that   Mr.  Cotton,   who  is 

with  ileal  and  great  judgment  also,  as  his  position 

mjiiircs,  holds  to-day  a  meeting  in  honour  of  this  festival ;  a 

essentially  of  the  same  character  as  this,  at  which  I 

II  but  himself  will  be  Hindus — friends,  most  of  them. 

Or  indirectly,  of  Dwarka  Nath  Mitter,  the  fruits  of 

»hnse  beautiful  life  are  seen  accruing  to  the  faith  in  which  he 
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died.  In  a  letter  from  one  of  those  who  will  be  present, 
several  other  native  gentlemen  are  mentioned,  whom  the 
writer  considers  to  be  feeling  their  way  towards  our  religion 
— as  the  sole  hope  of  mankind — not  without  doubtful  points 
to  many  who  approach  it,  but  so  superior  as  a  whole  to  all 
others,  that  all  doubts  are  put  aside,  as  completely  over- 
weighed  in  the  balance.  I  think  you  will  agree  with  me  that 
on  this  side  there  is  something  to  encourage  us.  And  this 
Indian  movement  may  easily  extend  much  farther.  For 
what  some  feel,  others  may  feel,  viz.,  that  the  spread  of  the 
so-called  English  education  in  India,  and  the  rush  of  Western 
ideas  have  so  swept  away  the  traditional  beliefs,  and  with 
them  the  barriers  which  they  opposed  to  doubt  and  disorder, 
that  it  is  necessary  to  see  whether  there  is  not  some  belief 
which,  on  more  tenable  grounds,  may  command  assent.  All 
reasons,  practical  and  historical,  militate  against  the  faith 
which  their  conquerors  proffer,  no  reason  more  solidly  than 
the  bearing  of  those  conquerors.  Some  take  refuge  in  a 
peculiar  monotheism,  but  with  most  the  process  of  dis- 
solution has  gone  beyond  that,  and  this  numerous  class  it 
is  to  which  our  religion  may  present  itself  with  every 
chance  of  a  fair  examination.  It  awakes  no  prejudice,  it 
has  no  past  to  depress  it.  All  its  short  history  strongly 
recommends  it. 

So  far  for  what  has  been  done.  What  are  we  doing  ? 
We  are  holding  on  under  great  pressure  of  various  kinds. 
The  minds  of  those  around  us  are  indifferent,  or  pre-occupied, 
or  hostile — or  if  none  of  these,  then  there  comes  in  the 
distrust  of  our  powers  to  succeed,  a  distrust  justified  by  our 
actual  want  of  success.  There  is  further  acting  against  us 
the  adverse  judgment  of  our  co-religionists,  whether  they 
dissent  altogether  from  our  method,  or  differ  on  the  ground 
that  it  is  premature.  This  divergence  must  tell  powerfully, 
as  it  falls  in  with  so  much  in  current  opinion  that  is  opposed 
to  any  definite  religious  forms.  It  is  not,  therefore,  without 
reason  that  we  ask  ourselves  what  we  are  doing  here; 
what  is  the  precise  character  of  our  action ;  why  we  meet 
as  we  do  with  a  certain  religious  form,  however  simple 
and  inchoate  ? 

I  shall  be  very  brief  on  this  point,  yet  it  is  well  to  remind 
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ourselves  that  such  outward  form  as  we  adopt  was  a  gradual, 
Spontaneous  growth,  the  outcome  of  several  years  of  patient 
,vvork  without  it — a  response  to  a  gradually  strengthening 
*5ecling  that  the  mere  lecturing  had  done  its  part,  and  that 
*£:  we  believed   in   Humanity   as  a  real   concrete   being — 
tie  source  of  all  that  was  good  for  us,  the  object  of  all  our 
^^crvice — it  was  time  that  this  belief  should  find  some  expres- 
ion  in  words,  in  a  common  act  of  prayer  and   praise,   at 
»nce  the  evidence  of  our  faith  and  the  mutual  assurance,  as 
were,  of  those  who  held  it.     We  believed,  and  therefore  we 
*&oke.    We  need  attach  but  little  importance  to  the  precise 
«rm  of  the  expression.     On  the  general  principle  of  proceed- 
»g  from  the  known  to  the  unknown,  in  dutiful  respect,  more- 
over, for  the  belief  of  our  fathers,  which  was  that  of  our  own 
rlier  life,  the  form  used  departs  as  little  as  may  be  from 
liat  with  which  we  are  familiar.     The  essential  difference, 
lie  substitution  of  a  new  Power,  is  quite  a  sufficient  diverg- 
ence, and  this  must  not  be  hidden. 

To  use  what  exists,  to  throw  away  none  of  the  spiritual 

sheritance  of  mankind,  to  assert  to  the  full  our  claim  to  it, 

iay,  even   the  superior  strength   of  our  claim — these  are 

bjects  I  have  always  held  before  me  and  openly  avowed. 

That  this  course  has  occasioned  us  much  embarrassment, 

and  has  acted  unfavourably  on  our  numbers,  I  have  as  little 

doubt  as  I  have  that  it  has  exposed  us  to  sneers  and  ridicule. 

"Vet  I  still  think  it  the  true  course,  and  am  prepared,  whilst 

I  have  life  and  strength,  to  persist  in  it.     It  is  for  others  to 

*ay  whether  they  will  enable  me  to  persist  in  it  here  as  a 

public  ministration.     If  it  should  be  the  general  wish  to 

adopt  another  procedure,  and,  bowing  to  the  opposition,  to 

wait  for  better  times  in  which  to  reassert  the  principle,  I 

would  not  for  a  moment  stand  in  the  way.     It  must  be  a 

natter  of  judgment  how  far  we  can  run  counter  to  the  forces 

tfrayed  against  us.     I  speak  in  no  despondency  as  to  the 

ultimate  issue.     Some  time  or  other,  be  we  well   assured, 

there  must  come  the  direct  worship  of   Humanity,  direct 

addresses  to  her,  her  complete  recognition  as  a  living  and 

I  real  power.  All  our  reasoning,  all  our  invitations  to  others, 
suppose  this.  Why  not  begin  at  once  ?  What  motive  is 
there  for  the  believer  to  adjourn  his  testimony  to  the  sincerity 
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of  his  belief?  We  are  so  few.  We  must  be  few  at  the 
beginning.  It  is  so  unreal  while  we  are  few.  I  have  not  so 
read  the  history  of  other  religions :  the  unreality  has  not  lain 
with  the  small  number  of  their  early  disciples,  and  I  see  no 
ground  for  our  being  an  exception. 

I  should  greatly  regret  the  cessation  for  a  time  of  some 
such  mode  of  outward  worship  as  we  practise  here,  domestic 
rather  than  public,  yet,  whatever  it  is,  the  distinct  assertion, 
under  all  defects,  in  the  face  of  our  London  world,  that  we 
are  not  mere  thinkers,  but  men  bent  on  practical  objects. 
with  a  religious  service  before  us,  our  sense  of  obligation  to 
which  service  we  quicken  by  weekly  meetings — by  what,  as 
I  have  heard  it  expressed  very  forcibly  and  beautifully  by 
one  of  our  number,  is  a  sacramental  act  of  renewal  of  the 
engagement  we  have  implicitly  or  explicitly  taken  to  devote 
our  lives  to  Humanity.  I  should,  I  say,  greatly  regret  any 
break,  for  I  believe  that  time  is  working  with  us;  that  the 
power  there  is  in  one,  be  he  ever  so  isolated — the  far  greater 
power  which  there  is  in  a  very  few,  if  united,  to  affect 
opinion,  is  indefinitely  increased  by  the  duration  of  its 
exertion.  I  should  regret  it  on  other  grounds,  for  there  are 
some — how  many  I  know  not- — to  whom  our  work  here,  of 
which  our  religious  services  are  the  largest  part,  is  very 
sacred,  consecrating  the  place  in  which  it  is  carried  on,  a 
centre  of  their  associations  of  many  years. 

From  judgment  and  from  feeling,  then,  I  am  for  con- 
tinuing in  the  same  track,  improving  where  we  can,  adding 
what  we  can,  but  with  no  concession  in  the  principle.  If 
by  the  mere  mention  of  discontinuing  I  seem  to  strike  a 
despondent  note,  it  is  with  the  purpose  of  calling  your 
attention  to  the  necessity  there  is  for  steady  perseverance  in 
our  effort.  It  is  the  part  of  men  to  choose  deliberately,  and 
I  think  some  are  too  ready  to  let  things  drift.  We  are  not 
fallen  on  a  time  which  favours  inaction,  any  more  than  on  a 
time  which  is  oppressively  discouraging  to  wise  exertion. 
Sufficient  motive  for  such  exertion  may  be  found  in  our  past 
as  in  the  present.  We  have  not  been,  we  shall  not  be, 
without  our  influence  upon  others.  There  are  not  a  few  who 
look  to  us,  though  I  would  not  exaggerate  their  number. 
Our  way  is  gradually  being  prepared  ;  the  hearts  of  men  are 
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m   opening  for  the  entrance  of  the  new  Madonna,  the  Queen  of 
m    their  love  and  devotion. 

■         All  that  I  have  been  saying  of  late  recalls  to  my  mind 

P     familiar  words,  words  of  one  whose  example  is  pre-eminently 

1     of  present  application.     I  adapt  them  with  freedom  to  our 

use:  'By  a  wise  master  builder  a  foundation  has  been  laid, 

*  and  others  build  thereon.     But  let  each  take  heed  how  he 

*  buildeth   thereon.     For  other  foundation  can  no  man  lay 

*  than  that  which  is  laid.     But  if  any  man  buildeth  on  the 

*  foundation  gold,  silver,  costly  stones,  wood,  hay,  stubble, 

*  each  man's  work  shall  be  made  manifest,  for  the  day  shall 

*  declare  it.'  All  the  work  done  will  have  its  value  ;  experi- 
ence alone  can  show  which  was  the  best  direction  at  any 
particular  juncture,  and  to  that  test  we  may  quietly  refer 
our  action. 

To  that  foundation  I  turn,  the  proper  object  of  to-day. 
Retrospect,  prospect,  and  judgment,  all  are  but  secondary,  a 
^ort  of  incumbrance  which  is  forced  upon  us  by  the  con- 
ditions under  which  we  work.     To  give  ideal  expression  to 
^helove  of  Humanity  is,  we  are  taught,  the  characteristic  of 
this  our  greatest  Festival.     We  can  do  this  but  faintly,  if  we 
compare  what  we  do  with  what  our  imagination  can  picture 
»  being  done  in  the  future.     Entirely  new  the  ritual  can 
faardly  be  at  any  time,  rather  will  it  be  a  wise  combination 
of  the  elements  of  the  ritual  of  the  Past.     Diverse  as  they 
^reto  meet  the  diversity  of  circumstances,  they  are  necessarily 
United  by  the   unity   of    their    fundamental    element,    the 
'^worshipper.     This  and  the  other  similar  meetings  held  to- 
*3ay  by  the  believers  in  Humanity  must  in  so  far  be  the  germ 
of  the  vaster  assemblies  of  the  time  to  come,  as  this  room 
**d  other  similar  rooms  are  the  germ  of  the  temples  which 
'Vnll  receive  those  assemblies.     Spiritually  considered,  this 
^nitywill  override  all  differences  of  scale  or  outward  present- 
ment.   In  the  most  gorgeous  cathedral  of  mediaeval  Europe 
^*en  still  look  with  higher  reverence  to  the  upper  chamber 
*'  Jerusalem.     But   the  differences  will   be  very  great,  in 
Proportion  to  the  increase  of  man's  power  of  expression.     If 
15  an  age  of  decaying  faith,  when  the  ideas  that  are  to  be 
^othed  in  outward  form  are  losing  their  hold   or  are  even 
.        ttrongly  alien  to  better  feelings,  so  that   the  substance  is  a 
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clog  on  the  form,  and  is  accepted  only  in  the  absence  of 
something  better— my  meaning  would  be  clear  even  to  a 
Christian,  who  should,  in  the  light  of  his  own  moral  system, 
carefully  judge  such  a  creation  as  Mendelssohn's  '  Elijah  ' — 
if  I  say  in  such  an  age  such  great  effects  can  be  produced, 
what  will  it  be  when  all  will  be  favourable  ?  A  faith  shared 
by  all ;  reason  and  feeling  in  unison ;  all  our  faculties 
judiciously  trained  and  bent  to  the  common  service  by  noble 
social  convictions  ;  the  Past  understood  and  harmonised  ;  the 
Present  and  the  real  more  worthy  of  an  ideal  consecration  ; 
the  Future  not  a  subject  for  despondency  but  for  fresh  confi- 
dence on  the  ground  of  the  already  achieved;  in  short,  the 
substance  a  constant  stimulus  to  the  form — -those  of  our 
posterity  who  shall  live  under  conditions  so  altered  will  find 
the  task  of  idealisation  easier  each  year — and  not  less  so 
the  task  of  grasping  the  conception  they  have  to  idealise. 
Be  it  ours,  if  the  ease  and  fulness  of  means  are  denied 
us,  to  be  one  with  them  in  their  love;  so  much  is  in  our 
power. 

That  there  is  a  difficulty  in  grasping  the  conception  is 
not  to  be  contested.  It  is  less  than  is  generally  thought,  and 
lessens  as  we  grapple  with  it,  but  it  is  there.  This  partly 
depends  on  its  novelty,  partly  on  the  frame  of  mind  in  which 
we  have  in  regard  to  religious  ideas  been  so  long  nursed.  A 
very  forcible  phrase  characterises  this  mental  state,  'alone 
with  the  atone.'  But  there  is  another  reason  why  Humanity, 
the  being  to  whom  we  are  to  give  our  love,  is  difficult  of 
comprehension.  She  has  been  slowly  growing  more  fitted 
to  be  its  object,  and  the  work  is  not  complete.  She  does 
not  stand  before  us  in  any  but  an  imperfect  light.  It  is  but 
of  late  even  that  we  have  learnt  to  trace  her  growth  through 
the  ages ;  it  was  hidden  from,  or  only  seen  in  partial  glimpses, 
by  our  predecessors.  The  German  thinker  Schelling,  if  I 
remember  right,  conceived  of  God  not  as  a  perfect  and  all- 
powerful  Being,  according  to  the  common  Christian  notion, 
in  every  way  complete  from  all  eternity,  but  as  a  Being  who 
is  ever  advancing  towards  completeness,  ever  by  effort 
removing  from  him  the  imperfection  and  evil  to  which  it 
was  conceivable  he  might  succumb,  one  who  was  in  a  con- 
stant process  of  becoming  perfect  and  all-powerful.    Without 
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g  this  attempt  at  an  explanation  of  the  general 
order — for  like  other  similar  attempts  this  has  its  origin  in 
WE  craving  for  some  explanation — we  may  use  it  as  an 
illustration.  It  anticipates  one  feature  of  our  religion.  It 
endeavours  to  do  what  our  system  does  by  its  very  nature, 
place  the  object  of  worship  on  the  same  level,  under  the  same 
conditions,  as  the  worshipper.  It  extends  the  process  of 
growth  to  a  being  whn  had  been  considered  exempt  from  it. 
0m  there  was  no  variableness  neither  shadow  of 
turning,  and  so  renders  it  easier  for  us  to  apply  it  where  it 
is  indispensable.  The  imperfection  of  Humanity  impresses 
us  but  too  strongly — it  is  something  to  see  that  such  im- 
perfection is  an  idea  not  inconsistent  with  a  gradual  ascent 
towards  perfection. 

As   with   God   then    in    Schelling's   view,  so  it   is   with 

Humanity.     She  is  ever  cleansing  herself  from  the  obstacles 

which   are   in   her   way.  as   from   the   defects   in    her   own 

constitution,  ever  rising  to  a  greater  height  of  power   and 

The  difference  between  the  two  is  that  whereas 

in  regard  to  God  we  are  always  in  the  region  of  supposition, 

lr>  the  human  reality  all  is  within  the  reach  of  our  observation 

(inected.     We  cannot  control  the  assertions  in  the 

former  case,  we   can   in   the   latter.     Now,  where  we  can 

observe  growth,  the  process  is  not  always  attractive.     In  our 

°wn  physical  and  moral  growth — we  can  see  this  in  others. 

and  especially  in  children — it  is  often  very  little  so.     In  the 

upward  movements  of  Humanity  there  is,  equally,  much  that 

'.  i—witness  the  loathing  which  history  not  seldom 

the  more  sensitive  minds.      In  her  present  condition, 

,iill  growing,  there  is  again  much  that  is  repulsive. 

»d  so  men  turn  from  her,  forgetting  that  incompletion  can 

never  be  quite  satisfactory.     A  calmer,  more  patient  reflection 

how  that  if  we  wish  to  quicken  our  love  for  Humanity, 

infl  give  it  fuller  power  over  us,  much  assistance  might  be 

pi  from  the  study  of  her  past,  and  even  her  present,  under 

■  Lilar  aspect :  as  a  harsh  and  painful  advance  (ram 

maeval  state  to  the  present  higher  condition,  which 

but  a  foreshadowing  of  the  future.     No  theory  as  to 

lHe  origin  of  man  affects  this  conclusion,  for  it  only  establishes 

that  in  long  past  ages  what  we  call  human  civilisation  was 
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much  below  what  it  now  is,  and  that  its  successive  stages  of 
advance  have  been  gained  through  much  labour  and  suffering 
all  allow.  The  past  has  been,  broadly  speaking,  a  sacrifice 
made  for  us,  and  those  who  shall  come  after  us.  It  is  for  us 
and  them  to  feel  the  power  of  this  sacrifice  as  an  incentive. 
That  there  is  a  power  in  sacrifice  incurred  for  others  to  call 
forth  love  is  an  admitted  truth.  On  it  is  built  the  more 
personal  faith  which  we  have  left ;  to  it  appeals  are  being 
made  with  increasing  frequency  and  intensity.  In  the  social 
faith  into  which  we  have  passed  we  can  gain  the  same 
advantage  from  the  same  source,  from  the  social  sacrifice. 
The  told  and  untold  sacrifices  of  past  generations,  they  in 
their  vast  series  constitute  a  more  real,  more  intelligible,  and 
a  grander  basis  than  that  which  it  replaces.  They  are  matter 
of  certain  history,  but  hardly  mere  matter  of  history,  so  visible, 
tangible  are  their  results,  so  closely  do  they  border  on,  or 
press  into  our  everyday  experience,  owing  to  the  overlapping 
of  the  continuous  generations  of  mankind.  We  feel  as  we 
stand  amid  the  effort  and  endurance  around  us  that  the 
record  of  the  past  is  a  true  one,  for  that  what  we  see  is  but 
the  reproduction  to-day  of  what  was  yesterday,  and  has  been 
through  all  human  time.  Its  greater  reality  should  not 
weaken  its  effect.  That  there  is  a  certain  unattractiveness 
in  the  real  is  true,  but  it  has  in  all  ages  been  the  character- 
istic of  the  higher  natures  that  they  have  faced  this  and 
overcome  it.  If  we  say  of  Humanity  as  was  said  of  one  of 
her  representative  organs  in  the  past — I  read  the  words  last 
night— that  she  hath  no  form  nor  comeliness,  and  when  we 
shall  see  her  there  is  no  beauty  that  we  should  desire  her, 
we  cannot  turn  from  her  on  that  account,  for  her  humiliation 
has  been  undergone  for  us  and  is  our  gain. 

Here  comes  in  the  advantage  of  the  constitution  of 
Humanity.  She  is  not  the  past  only,  she  is  the  future.  She 
is  open,  therefore,  not  only  to  observation,  but  to  the  imagin- 
ation. Even  with  observation  of  her  manifold  imperfections 
it  is  not  impossible,  if  somewhat  hard,  to  see  her  greatness 
and  beauty.  We  have  but  to  apply  to  her  as  a  collective 
being  the  process  we  are  taught  to  apply  to  persons.  We 
have,  as  we  are  told  in  the  Catechism,  to  idealise  by  sub- 
traction, by  putting  out  of  sight  of  set  purpose,   not   from 
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weakness,  what   has  been  defective,  and  leaving  the  good 

without  its  alloy.     The  imagination  requires  no  such  effort  of 

suppression  when  it  works  upon  the  future.     If  duly  tempered 

by  the  knowledge  which  has  been  accumulated  as  to  the 

limits  within  which   man  must  move,  by  a  sober  estimate 

therefore  of  his  really  great  capabilities,  imagination  may 

*urk  with  great  freedom  in  depicting  our  human  future — 

'half  divining  how  man  shall  dwell.'     It  is  its  best  sphere — 

:_:  more  generally  felt  than  it  was — it  has  always 

keen  the  highest  sphere  of  the  prophetic  faculty :  it  will  be 

■cognised  to  be  so  for  the  poet.     We  may  image  to  our- 

:.    gradual    disappearance   or   alleviation    of  many 

>ral  as  well  as  material ;  as  to  these  last,  there  is, 

e  well  aware,   unbounded  confidence;  we  may  image 

In  ourselves  a  large  increase  in  the  powers  and  achievements 

of  man,  and  we  may  throw  back  the  light  we  gain  on  the 

humbler  and  darker  past,  and  see  that  what  has  led  to  such 

peat  results  cannot  itself  have  been  deficient  in  greatness. 

We  may  in  fact  deal  with  the  Humanity  which  we   love  and 

*rve — and  loving  service  is  worship,  be  it  remembered— as 

parents  love  their  children.     In  their   love  for  them    they 

bear    patiently    with     the     unruliness,     untowardness,     or 

uriKainliness  of  their  earlier  years ;    they  trace    with    most 

affectionate  watchfulness   the    indications   of  better   things 

*hich   lie    beneath    the    unattractive    surface.     They   look 

forward  to  the  time  when  the  process  shall   be  completed, 

.uned  and  disciplined  character  shall  reward  them 

"_'ir   waiting.      The   present   thus   takes    its    true 

:'Ntiiin  between  the  future  and  the  past,  and  is  controlled 

by  both.     If  we  so  thought  of  Humanity— you  will  supply 

Ihe  points  of  difference— we  should  not  be  so  troubled  with 

the  difficulty   either   of  the  conception  or  of  our   feelings 

towards  her. 

After  all  has  been  said — with  due  allowance  for  all 
drawbacks — with  due  acceptance  of  the  persistence  of  the 
difficulty  in  some  minds  where  there  is  an  inveterate  feeling 
which  resists  argument — quite  admitting  that  Man  is,  as 
are,  in  himself  poor,  and  must  strain  hard  to  erect 
Himself  above  himself;  we  can  still  claim  much  for  Man  or 
Humanity.      Are    we    not    justified   in    saying   that    if  not 
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all-powerful,  she  yet  is  an  efficient  and  active  mediator 
between  man  and  the  world,  between  us  and  our  rigorous 
destiny  ?  All  around  us  bears  witness  that  she  is  so ;  as 
regards  the  outer  conditions  of  our  life  none  dispute  it. 
That  so  soon  as  we  assume  a  right  bearing  towards  her  she 
will  act  as  beneficially  for  the  bettering  of  our  moral  destiny, 
of  the  rigorous  conditions  of  our  imperfect  moral  nature,  is 
equally,  I  think,  indisputable,  a  conclusion  justified  by  all 
reflection.  Our  moral  imperfections  find  their  real  home  in 
the  narrow  and  obscure  sphere  of  our  personality — bring 
them  into  the  larger  freer  environment,  and  the  great  step 
has  been  taken  towards  their  removal.  The  open  life  which 
the  service  of  Humanity  recommends  and  makes  easy  is  a 
purifier  of  wondrous  efficacy.  Again,  evil  has  at  all  times 
been  judged  to  consist  in  the  single  human  will  erecting 
itself  into  a  supreme  power  to  the  neglect  of  the  higher 
claims  of  a  will  outside  itself.  This,  for  us  as  for  older 
theologians,  is  the  real  account  of  the  matter,  in  whatever 
form  it  may  be  clothed.  It  is  as  difficult  for  us  to  submit 
our  will  to  the  control  of  Humanity  as  it  has  been  difficult 
for  others  to  submit  them  to  the  will  of  God;  but  once 
recognise  that  we  are  the  creatures  of  Humanity,  and  the 
duty  of  such  submission  becomes  clear,  and  once  clear  it 
becomes  comparatively  easy  by  virtue  of  that  which  I  have 
already  alluded  to,  our  close  connection  with  her,  as  being 
similar  in  nature.  So,  as  she  brightens  with  time,  the  Lady 
whom  we  honour  and  obey  renders  to  us,  her  servants,  more 
services.  Her  mediation  becomes  more  efficient,  the  shelter 
she  affords  us  more  complete,  for  all  the  parts  of  our  complex 
existence  ;  her  function  as  a  deliverer  from  evil  more  evident 
and  available.  It  is  for  us  to  avail  ourselves  of  her  great 
gifts,  to  give  back  largely  where  we  receive  largely,  to  give 
freely  of  what  is  freely  given,  to  live  as  parts  in  the  spirit 
which  we  may  so  easily  convince  ourselves  animates  the 
whole,  to  repay  the  costly  sacrifices  made  for  us  by  the 
sacrifice  of  ourselves. 

The  social  nature  of  our  faith,  with  the  mention  of 
which  I  began,  makes  me  add  a  few  words  in  conclusion,  so 
bringing  unity  into  the  whole.  There  is  too  individual  a 
tone  in  what  I   have  been   saying  for   it  to  stand  without 
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some  addition.  Briefly,  then,  I  may  say  that  if  for  each  of 
us  the  services  of  Humanity  are  great  and  increasing,  so 
they  for  the  nations,  whether  we  take  these  nations  singly 
or  in  their  more  social  aspect  as  acting  one  upon  the  other. 
All  the  functions  which  we  assign  her  find  a  nobler  and 
more  appropriate  exercise  in  this  larger  sphere.  I  can 
but  indicate  very  shortly  the  mode  of  such  exercise. 
Humanity,  recognised  as  the  supreme  existence,  becomes 
the  mediator  who  tempers  what  by  some  is  thought  to  be 
the  unchangeable  lot  of  man— the  lot  of  mutual  conflict. 
All  her  organs  assume  a  new  position  to  one  ancther  by 
their  submission  to  a  common  superior,  by  their  acceptance 
of  an  obligation  formerly  not  admitted,  and  as  yet  most 
imperfectly  admitted,  but  of  whose  increasing  avowal  there  a 
not  wanting  signs.  As  a  consequence  of  this  change,  peace, 
not  war,  becomes  the  law  of  their  international  relations; 
co-operation,  not  conquest,  the  object  of  their  activity. 
Assuming  the  direction  of  her  planet,  she  consecrates  bv 
her  sanction  the  industry  which  turns  to  good  use  all  its 
resources ;  she  raises  it  from  the  degradation  which  still 
clings  to  it,  whilst  she  restrains  all  harsher,  more  capri- 
cious exercise  of  its  power  ;  including,  that  is,  within  the 
range  of  her  beneficent  protection  all  living  beings,  and  even 
the  inorganic  world.  On  the  larger  scale,  as  on  the  small, 
she  shelters  man  from  his  injurious  personality  m  material 
respects,  and  not  less  is  she  a  shelter  and  deliverer  in  the 
moral.  For  she  bursts  the  narrower  bonds  in  which,  as  a 
social  being,  he  is  too  apt  to  confine  himself;  in  which  he 
has  hitherto  been  always  confined.  Family,  tribe,  country, 
race — all  the  distinctions  of  men,  are  not  destroyed  but 
modified  and  broadened  by  her  supremacy,  their  true  use, 
their  eternal  value,  being  amply  recognised,  not  merely 
as  necessary  preparations,  but  as  permanent  institutions, 
essential  to  the  right  training  of  our  nature.  Socially, 
then,  as  individually,  the  benefits  of  the  supreme  power 
are  dealt  out  liberally  and  freely,  and  the  gratitude  of 
the  nations  will  not  be  less  forthcoming  than  that  of  indi- 
viduals. There  is  even  much  to  justify  the  belief  that  it 
will  precede  this  last  and  force  it  into  action,  where  other- 
wise it  would  have  lingered.  The  larger  and  more  rapid 
GG 
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contact  which  marks  our  time  may  have  this  most  desi 
result. 

If  I  have  said  less  than  I  wished,  I  have  said  enou: 
bring  before  you  the  object  of  our  meeting,  to  lead 
thoughts  to  Humanity.  I  conclude  with  the  poem  in  v 
her  two  great  aspects  are  so  happily  fused. 

*  O  may  I  join  the  choir  invisible/  &c. 

Georgt  Eliot. 

CHURCH   OF  HUMANITY  (POSITIVIST  SCHOOL), 
19  Chapel  Street,  Lamb's  Conduit  Street,  W.C. 
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Ftslhal  of  Hur, 

The  past  year  has  been  fruitful  in  subjects  of  interest :  I 
touch  on  some  of  the  principal. 

In  my  address  of  1878,  I  drew  attention  to  the  position 
of  the  Jews  in  relation  to  our  Faith.  This  year  has  brought 
that  still  suffering  people  into  great  prominence  and  led  to 
much  discussion  of  its  character  and  prospects,  the  discussion 
bearing  on  this  point :  How  it  stands  in  relation  to  other 
people  ?  We  cannot  be  indifferent  to  any  portion  of 
Humanity,  less  than  any  to  one  so  intimately  bound  up  with 
all  our  history  and  personal  associations.  That  the  Jewish 
nation  has  sinned  against  others  as  it  has  been  sinned 
against  by  others,  that  it  has  suffered  from  its  own  errors  as 
well  as  from  the  covetousness  and  hatred  of  others,  this 
need  not  be  denied.  Is  there  any  nation  of  which  so  much 
cannot  be  said  ?  We  have  not  to  go  back  on  its  errors, 
further  than  is  necessary  for  understanding  its  actual 
circumstances.  We  may  wisely  go  back  on  all  that  is  noble 
in  its  long  endurance  and  tenacious  clinging  to  the  belief  of 
its  forefathers;  we  may  wisely  trace  the  gradual  advance  in 
its  conceptions  to  a  larger  and  more  comprehensive  spirit ; 
we  may  gladly  accept  the  assurance  of  its  best  members, 
supported  by  the  evidence  of  their  lives,  that  the  days  of 
national  exclusiveness  are  passing  away,  and  that  if  Israel 
still  clings  to  its  separate  existence  it  is  in  the  same  sense 
and  degree  as  other  peoples  cling  to  theirs  without  blame  or 
question  from  their  co-equals.  Why  should  the  Jew  not  have 
a  full  national  existence  ?  ■   We  may  seek  out  and  use  each 
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point  of  affinity  between  their  religion  and  ours  and  wait  for 
the  time  when  the  grand  monotheistic  idea  of  Jehovah  shall 
merge  into  the  more  acceptable  unity  of  Humanity. 

At  this  point  I  would  acknowledge  the  service  rendered 
to  our  cause  by  other  English  Positivists  in  regard  to  this 
question.  I  have  said  before,  that  in  our  present  division, 
whatever  its  evils,  we  at  any  rate  need  not  ignore  the  help 
given  by  expressions  of  opinion  in  which,  from  one  cause  or 
another,  we  do  not  take  a  direct  part  ;  on  the  contrary,  we 
may  be  grateful  for  such  help,  and  by  a  full  and  explicit 
assent  to  such  expressions  economise  our  own  exertions. 
We  shall  see  more  than  once  this  year  that  we  have  had  this 
help,  but  I  wished  at  the  outset  to  draw  your  attention  to 
the  matter,  as  well  as  specially  to  the  address  to  the  Jews 
issued  with  the  signature  of  Mr.  Beesly. 

There  seemed  at  one  time  a  promise  of  similar  assistance 
from  another  quarter.  I  allude  to  the  Anti-Aggression 
League,  which  was  set  on  foot  in  the  early  part  of  this  year, 
at  a  large,  influential,  and  apparently  convinced,  meeting  in 
Westminster.  There  was  no  hesitation  in  connecting  it 
with  our  movement,  one  of  the  speakers  openly  tracing  the 
germs  of  the  idea  of  such  a  league  to  the  volume  on 
International  Policy,  published  in  1866,  in  support  of  the 
new  policy  inaugurated  in  '  Gibraltar '  six  years  earlier. 
The  event  has  dispelled  any  hopes,  and  shown  that  the 
convictions  on  which  such  action  rested  had  not  the 
strength  required  for  holding  together  a  body  with  any 
power  in  it.  On  the  first  trial  the  effort  collapsed,  and  the 
failure  is  for  the  time  disastrous.  It  is  a  conclusive  proof  of 
the  need  of  a  greater  previous  change,  of  the  necessity  for 
stronger  convictions,  such  as  can  only  ultimately  come  from 
a  comprehensive  system  of  religious  belief.  I  do  not  believe 
that  the  existing  Christianity,  and  still  less  agnostic 
liberalism,  have  in  them  the  power  to  resist  the  pressure  of 
political  party  and  national  self-interest,  whatever  may  be 
their  hold  on  certain  individuals.  It  remains  to  be  seen 
whether  there  is  such  power  in  the  Positive  creed.  Hitherto, 
in  England  at  least,  it  has  not  been  wanting  to  itself,  and 
Positivism  remains  at  present  the  sole,  as  it  always  has 
been  the  principal   force,  with  any  systematic  organisation, 
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against  all  forms  of  aggressive  policy.  I  in  no  way  claim  for 
it,  be  it  remarked,  exclusive  possession  or  even  advocacy  of 
the  principles  it  asserts  on  the  larger  international  questions. 
My  language  refers  to  a  systematic  assertion  of  those 
principles. 

The  trial  of  the  League  came,  as  you  are  probably  aware, 
when  the  question  of  Egypt  became  urgent.  On  that 
question  I  will  say  but  little.  Health  has  prevented  my 
expressing  myself  more  fully  as  yet,  though  conscious  that  it 
was  due  to  you  that  I  should  do  so  if  I  could.  I  am  the 
more  bound  to  give,  I  may,  I  am  sure,  give  it  in  your  name 
as  well  as  my  own,  our  assent  to  the  well-reasoned  and 
temperate  protest  which  again  bears  Mr.  Beesly's  signature. 
Without  prejudice  to  other  papers  issuing  from  the  same 
group  of  Positivists,  I  take  his  as  the  most  authoritative 
utterance  of  his  group.  We  are,  I  suppose,  in  general 
agreed  in  our  condemnation  of  the  action  of  our  Government, 
in  the  recognition  that  other  nations  should  have  what  we 
claim  for  ourselves,  the  full  liberty  to  settle  their  internal 
disputes  for  themselves;  that  respect  for  each  national 
existence  is  the  first  principle  of  present  international 
relations,  as  the  respect  for  each  man's  individual  liberty  is 
the  first  principle  of  all  wholesome  society.  Content  with 
this  broad  principle,  I  will  not  now  touch  on  all  the 
disagreeable  incidents  which  have  led  to  and  accompanied  its 
violation,  any  more  than  on  the  dangers  which  beset  our 
path  now  that  our  injustice  is  in  its  primary  object  success- 
ful. No  reason  has  been  shown,  apart  from  our  own  national 
interest,  why  that  principle  should  have  been  set  aside  in 
this  particular  case.  We  may  note  with  pleasure  the 
expression  of  Mr.  Bright  on  the  subject :  '  I  hold,'  he  says, 
'  that  the  moral  law  is  not  intended  only  for  individuals, 
but  is  intended  also  for  the  life  and  practice  of  States,  and  I 
think  the  present  case  is  a  manifest  violation  of  international 
law  and  of  the  moral  law.' 

In  what  state  the  European  concert,  on  which,  and  justly, 
so  much  stress  has  been  laid  of  late,  will  come  out  of  the 
present  embarrassments,  can  hardly  be  foreseen  at  present. 
Everything  points  to  its  being  very  seriously  impaired.  It 
has  always  been  of  a  delicate  constitution,  in  part,  I  must 
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think,  from  a  defective  conception  of  what  should  be  its 
constituents,  in  a  greater  degree  from  the  general  condition 
of  European  opinion  which  recognises  the  particular  interest 
of  each  separate  State  as  the  supreme  guide  of  that  State. 
And  that  interest  is  still  judged  entirely  on  the  principles 
which  have  prevailed  in  the  past,  has  consequently  the 
aggrandisement  of  each,  not  the  safety  and  peaceful  co- 
operation of  all,  for  its  avowed  object.  A  concert  on  such  a 
basis  cannot  be  otherwise  than  unstable.  How  entirely 
mutual  distrust  is  the  law  of  Europe,  how  far  we  are  from 
the  empire  of  peace  and  industry,  has  very  recently  been 
shown  by  the  thrill  of  uneasiness  running  through  Europe 
which  has  been  called  a  European  crisis,  uneasiness  for 
which  no  adequate  cause  has  been  assigned ;  it  must  be 
clear  to  us  all,  as  Englishmen,  from  the  discussion  on  the 
Chanel  Tunnel,  the  paramount  objection  to  which  is 
precisely  this  feeling  of  distrust :  it  matters  little  which 
Power  it  is  that  is  most  distrusted.  On  that  discussion  I 
will  only  on  the  present  occasion  say  thus  much,  that,  so  far 
as  I  can  judge,  the  decision  on  Fositivist  grounds  should  be 
in  favour  of  the  Tunnel— and  I  am  glad  to  think  that  there 
is  a  considerable  amount  of  popular  opinion  enlisted  in  its 
support. 

I  have  not  seen  it,  but  I  believe  I  am  right  in  saying  that 
there  has  been  issued  during  the  present  year,  a  plea  for 
restoring  Gibraltar  to  Spain.  I  do  not  know  on  what  it 
rests,  how  far  we  are  on  common  ground  with  the  writer,  but 
the  question  must  from  time  to  time  recur,  nor  can  it  admit 
of  doubt  in  which  way  it  will  ultimately  be  settled.  I 
mention  it  because  it  connects  with  and  embitters  all  our 
relations  with  Spain,  which,  as  shown  by  recent  events,  are 
under  more  than  usual  tension — it  can  only  be  a  question  of 
degree  whilst  this  question  remains  unsettled.  Do  justice  to 
the  suppressed  but  ever  understood  demand  of  the  Spanish 
nation,  soothe  by  reparation  its  legitimate  indignation  at  an 
insolent  wrong,  and  one  important  element  in  the  discord  of 
Europe  would  be  removed,  nor  would  there  then  be  any  real 
obstacle  to  the  admission  of  Spain  into  the  councils  of 
Europe,  where  her  voice  should  be  heard  by  virtue  of  \ 
past,  I  might  add  with  reason,  oi  her  future. 
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The  policy  of  reparation  which  we  welcomed  last  year  in 
reference  to  South  Africa  has  been  carried  still  further  this 
year.  We  may,  I  suppose,  assume  that  the  restoration  of  the 
Zulu  King  is  carried  out.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  it  was 
not  done  sooner,  and  more  handsomely;  that  even  now  it 
will  be  clogged  with  conditions,  the  imposing  of  which  is  an 
ungenerous  abuseof  our  power,  a  power  derived  from  a 
confessedly  unjust  war.  I  read  an  extract  from  this  morning's 
papers  bearing  on  this.  '  Cetewayo  complains  bitterly  of 
being  shorn  of  much  of  his  old  territory,  and  says  he  was 
compelled  to  sign  conditions  as  to  his  restoration  to  the  Zulu 
throne  without  even  being  allowed  to  discuss  them.'  How 
far  this  last  part  is  true  1  know  not,  the  former,  I  believe,  is 
quite  correct.  It  would  seem  the  simplest  dictate  of  that 
morality  which  is  in  word  recognised  as  supreme,  equally  for 
nations  as  for  individuals,  that  where  you  have  done  wrong, 
and  allow  it,  you  should  in  no  way  avail  yourself  of  the 
passing  success  of  such  wrong  to  strengthen  yourself  or 
weaken  your  opponent.  But  this  is  not  our  practice,  and 
that  it  is  not  sadly  mars  what  there  is  noble  in  the  return 
upon  acknowledged  error.  There  is  a  certain  meanness 
attaching  to  all  our  concessions,  as  if  we  were  afraid  of 
seeming  too  simple.  Yet  greatness  and  simplicity  are  near 
akin.  But  since  she  was  first  launched  on  her  career  of 
maritime  discovery  and  subsequent  conquest  of  American, 
African,  and  Asiatic,  populations,  there  has  been  little  great- 
ness in  the  conduct  of  Europe,  little  that  is  not  repulsive  to 
the  awakening  conscience  of  the  West. 

The  Zulu  restitution  requires  another  to  complete  it. 
For  there  yet  remains  a  victim  of  injustice,  whose  ruin  has 
in  no  way  been  atoned  for.  I  mean  Langalibele.  He  has 
no  powerful  nation  to  force  our  attention,  but  it  is  not 
disputed  that  he  has  been  wronged,  and  the  wrong  should  be 
atoned  for  as  far  as  is  now  possible. 

In  connection  with  these  remarks  I  place  the  question  of 
tht  European  action  in  Oceania,  or  Australasia,  which  is  even 
now  the  subject  of  an  inquiry  on  the  part  of  our  Government. 
It  would  seem  that  powerful  states,  such  as  England  and 
France,  might  keep  a  firmer  hand  on  their  citizens,  whether 
colonial  or  other,  and  not  suffer  tbem  to  prey  on  the  weaker 
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populations.  They  are  ready  enough  to  shell  and  destroy 
towns  or  villages  when  any  attack  is  made  upon  those 
citizens;  'exacting  vengeance,  giving  lessons,'  such  are  the 
terms  as  we  know.  Why  cannot  they  make  it  clear  to  the 
ruffians  and  pirates  who  goad  or  have  goaded  to  retaliation 
the  unaggressive  inhabitants  of  the  Southsea  Islands,  that 
they  are  amenable  to  the  sternest  repression  on  the  part  of 
their  own  Government?  There  might  be  a  wholesome 
concert  for  such  a  legitimate  object. 

The  closest  and  calmest  observers  still  admit  the  gravity 
of  the  condition  of  Ireland,  the  little  reason  there  is  to  trust 
confidently  to  such  remedial  measures  as  have  been  devised. 
Here  again  there  is  the  same  halting  in  our  reparation  for 
the  past.  If  some  of  the  measures  adopted  are  conciliatory 
in  character,  others  have  been  the  reverse.  Be  the  justifica- 
tion of  it  adequate  or  not,  the  fact  remains,  that  the  actual 
government  of  Ireland  by  a  free  nation,  its  stronger  colleague, 
is  in  form  most  repressive,  and  where  is  such  repression  to 
stop?  Its  necessity  is  a  condemnation  of  the  government 
which  renders  it  necessary,  and  however  necessary,  it  is 
daily  adding  to  the  long  account  against  that  government. 
There  seems  no  outlet  to  the  vicious  circle  of  English 
action  ;  for  which  reason,  amongst  others,  I  remain  un- 
shaken in  my  conviction  that  none  of  the  remedies  proposed, 
singly  or  collectively,  can  meet  the  difficulty,  that  the  full 
independence  of  Ireland  can  alone  be  satisfactory. 

It  is  daily  more  openly  admitted  that  the  influence  of  the 
greater  Ireland  outside  Ireland,  more  especially  of  the  large 
Irish  population  in  the  United  States,  disturbs  all  our  home 
calculations,  and  the  emigration  which  so  many  good  men 
mistakenly,  as  I  think,  advocate,  can  but  increase  that 
population  and  freshen  its  interest.  The  intensity  of  feeling 
on  the  subject  in  the  American  Irish  is  allowed,  and  it  is 
naturally  contagious.  Besides,  excluding  any  such  con- 
sideration, attentive  study  shows  that  it  is  far  from  being 
merely  Irish,  what  we  speak  of  as  the  Irish  Question. 
Ireland  is  the  battle-field  of  more  than  one  set  of  conflicting 
principles  ;  the  discussions  which  concern  it  are  of  national 
and  political  interest,  but  also  in  a  high  degree  of  social 
interest,  as  carrying  us  into  the  heart  of  the  industrial  pro- 
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Wems  of  the  day.  For  instance,  the  land  question,  which  in 
Ireland  assumes  such  a  character  of  urgency,  has  a  bearing 
far  beyond  any  merely  Irish  application. 

In  its  general  industrial  aspect,  as  in  its  political,  society 

*n  the  West  continues  in  disorder.     The  conflict  of  labour 

and  capital  is  constant,  as  are  the  evils  under  which,  in  both 

portions  of  the  Western  World,  industry  is  labouring  as  far  as 

concerns  the  mass  of  the  industrial  population,  and  perhaps 

not  in  the  Western  World  only.     One  remedy  is  put  forward 

as  sufficient.     The  boldness  and  definiteness  of  its  proposal 

constitute,  so  far  as  I  can  see,  its  main  value.      In  other 

words,  it  has  but  a  negative  value.     No  purely  economical 

solution  can  offer  more  ;    so  complex  a  social  state  as  the 

present  demands  for  its  healthy  advance  a  treatment  which 

shall  omit  no  one  of  its  many  sides. 

The  remedy  proposed  attracts  many  minds.  This  is 
natural  under  the  peculiar  circumstances  of  our  social 
arrangements.  The  right  ordering  of  property  in  land  is  of 
primary  importance  in  relation  to  industry,  and  many  of  our 
evils  may  be  traced  to  defects  in  that  ordering — pauperism, 
for  instance,  in  a  very  great  extent.  Whether  the  national- 
isation of  the  land  is  the  true  form  the  remedy  should  take 
is  not  to  be  discussed  here.  I  mention  it  because  during 
the  year  it  has  been  the  most  prominent  of  the  industrial 
topics.  On  them  as  on  the  general  political  topics  I  have  only 
this  to  say  at  present,  that  all  are  of  secondary  importance  on  a 
true  estimate  of  the  social  state  in  which  we  live,  necessarily 
*o  to  us  who  preach  a  new  religion.     If  such  is  needed,  it 

• 

&  the  one  want  which  overtops  all  others,  and  which,  if 
supplied,  will  carry  with  it  the  satisfaction  of  all  others  in 
conformity  with  its  own  principles.  What  is  imperatively 
Accessary  for  the  passing  hour,  and  pending  the  acceptance 
tf  the  religion,  must  be  done  and  accepted ;  but  whatever 
&  so  accepted  must  be  looked  on  as  provisional,  as  neces- 
|ari]y  subject  to  revision  when  the  larger  question  shall  have 
j^ceived  its  solution.  You  will  not  understand  me  as  being 
^different  to  the  industrial  wants  of  our  time ;  on  the  con- 
ta^ry,  their  full  satisfaction  is  one  great  task  which  devolves 
°n  our  Religion,  and  will  be  the  test  of  its  triumph.  It  is 
always  so  spoken  of  by  Auguste  Comte.     You  are  familiar 
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with  it  under  the  form  of  the  incorporation  of  the  proletariate 
into  the  social  order. 

I  now  turn  to  the  retrospect  of  our  Positivist  movement 
during  the  year:  a  distinct  subject  from  that  which  I  treated 
in  my  commemorative  address  in  September,  when  the  whole 
of  the  last  quarter  of  a  century  was  under  review.  Proceed- 
ing from  the  circumference  to  the  centre,  I  mention  first  the 
satisfactory  continuance,  with  a  fair  amount  of  growth  in 
number,  of  the  Positivist  group  in  India.  I  have  been  com- 
pelled during  most  of  the  year  to  give  up  my  correspondence 
with  it,  but  on  resuming  it  I  find  that  all  who  were  with  us 
are  with  us  still,  one  only  being  taken  by  death.  In  India, 
as  elsewhere,  one  great  obstacle  is  the  recoil  from  the  past. 
Those  who  have  emancipated  themselves  from  their  ancestral 
order  are  loath  to  adopt  a  new  one,  and  to  many,  it  would 
seem,  the  dislike  to  the  new  one  is,  not  unnaturally,  intensi- 
fied by  its  coming  from  Europe,  the  connection  with  which, 
as  it  exists  at  present,  inspires  them  with  a  just  and 
increasing  aversion.  I  remark  on  the  curious  contrast 
which  presents  itself  to  us  if  we  study  the  official  or  semi- 
official estimate  of  our  position  in  India,  and  then  turn  to 
all  such  expressions  of  native  opinion  as  are  accessible  to  us. 
I  doubt  not  but  that  the  official  world  is  lulling  itself  with 
false  dreams  of  success.  But  in  the  midst  of  all  obstacles 
the  new  Religion  is  taking  root  in  India  ;  the  beginning  has 
been  made,  all  after  that  is  comparatively  easy,  though  still 
hard  enough.  In  the  full  tide  of  our  own  difficulties,  we  can 
readily  sympathise  with  those  who,  in  that  distant  land,  are 
in  agreement  of  thought  and  action  with  us  ;  I  am  confident 
that  they  fully  return  any  kind  feeling  on  our  part.  Mr. 
Cotton  writes  me  that  he  holds  a  meeting  to-day,  as  he  did 
last  year,  in  entire  sympathy  with  our  own.  It  is  curious,  I 
may  add,  how  essentially  the  same  is  the  problem  upon 
which  we  are  both  engaged,  when  you  strip  it  of  all  local 
accessories,  all  special  national  antecedents. 

I  have  had  more  communication  of  late  with  America,  the 
United  States  I  mean,  but  I  find  it  very  difficult  to  estimate 
the  prospect  there,  or  the  conditions  which  hamper  our  pro- 
gress. I  conclude  that  many  of  them  are  common  to  both 
countries — certainly  the  greatest  of  all  is,  viz.,  the  prevailing 
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indifference  to  any  proposal  for  social  and  religious 
struction.  That  there  is  attention  paid  to  what 
European  Positivism  is  clear  to  me,  and  if  so,  there  must  be 
a  certain  field  for  Positivist  action.  In  New  York  there  is 
ground  for  hope  that  the  resumption  of  efforts  will  have  the 
encouragement  of  finding  that  previous  labours  have  not  been 
thrown  away. 

If  I  pass  now  to  England  it  is  not  from  want  of  interest  in 
other  countries  where  our  faith  is  making  way,  but  because, 
with  another  opportunity  fur  general  remarks,  I  prefer  in  this 
address  to  keep  more  close  to  our  own  immediate  action  as  a 
body.  I  may  say  at  once  that  the  annual  retrospect  is  this 
year  more  than  usually  encouraging.  We  know  the  limits  of 
any  such  statement,  we  are  not  likely  to  exaggerate  our 
advance.  But  on  the  other  hand  we  need  not  underrate  it. 
I  give  my  reasons  for  what  I  have  said. 

During  the  three  years  and  a  quarter  of  its  existence  the 
Liverpool  organisation  has  moved  steadily  forward,  with  such 
increase  that  the  New  Year  sees  them  able  to  take  openly 
their  due  position  as  a  church  of  Humanity,  the  name  they 
wisely  and  consistently  give  to  the  new  and  larger  building  in 
which  they  now  meet.  They  met  yesterday  to  celebrate  this 
festival,  as  the  wisest  course  under  their  circumstances. 
Without  hesitation,  except  as  to  this  or  that  detail,  they  have 
stood  forward  from  the  beginning  as  a  religious  society,  and 
have  found  in  that  attitude  a  source  of  strength  for  themselves, 
whilst  they  give  support  to  others  outside  them.  It  cannot 
but  have  a  great  influence  on  other  towns  that  in  the  second 
city  of  England  this  form  has  been  adopted,  the  Religion  of 
Humanity  been  definitely  proclaimed,  and  its  proclamation 
accompanied  with  a  visible  embodiment.  No  imperfection 
there,  any  more  than  here,  can  really  impair  the  virtue  of 
such  action.  With  admirable  courage  they  are  looking 
forward  to  an  amount  of  continuous  work  to  which  we  are 
quite  unequal.  Their  success,  however,  will  not  be  confined 
to  their  branch  of  the  Positivist  body.  Brother  calls  to 
brother,  voice  answers  voice. 

Each  environment  has  however  its  own  peculiarities,  to 
which  a  wise  attention  must  be  paid.  Each  town  therefore, 
or  rather  the  Positivists  in  each  town,  must  judge  cautiously 
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their  own  powers  and  convictions,  and  the  state  and  re- 
quirements of  those  around  them,  from  whom  they  hope  to 
draw  adherents.  To  my  own  judgment  it  is  clear  that 
each  year  makes  it  more  rational  to  adopt  the  boldest 
policy,  to  insist  without  reserve  on  the  cultus  of  Humanity, 
and  to  give  it  as  complete  outward  expression  as  we  can, 
and  therefore  I  heartily  welcome  a  similar  judgment  on  the 
part  of  the  Liverpool  body,  I  am  grateful  for  the  en- 
couragement it  gives.  But  I  am  not  the  less  disposed  to  wait 
patiently  for  those  who  think  it  more  prudent  to  proceed  by 
a  more  tentative  method.  So  in  the  room  which  our  fund 
has  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  Birmingham  Positivists,  and 
which  will  be  inaugurated  next  Sunday,  we  stipulate  for  no 
particular  course  on  their  part.  It  is  at  their  free  discretion 
to  use  it  as  they  see  fit,  with  the  single  condition  that  it  be 
exclusively  reserved  for  Positivist  purposes— a  condition 
freely  accepted.  It  is,  you  will  see,  a  great  step  made  in 
advance,  for  Positivism  thus  gains  a  home  in  Birmingham, 
and  the  experience  of  Liverpool  shows  what  a  strength  and 
concentration  the  possession  of  such  a  home  gives  to  the 
whole  action.  Permanence  naturally  encourages  persistence. 
We  have  every  reason  then  to  hope  for  good  results  from  this 
fresh  instance  of  fixity  of  domicile. 

The  time  cannot  be  far  distant  when  we  shall  reach  the 
same  point  in  Newcastle.  There  has  been  for  some  time  a 
regular  meeting  there  on  Sunday  mornings.  I  took  one  of 
the  regular  course  of  Sunday  addresses  in  October.  The 
meetings  have  been  continued  since.  Mr.  Quin  is  in  favour 
of  some  simple  religious  service,  in  which  an  address  will  form 
part.  There  will,  in  Newcastle  as  in  Liverpool,  be  music, 
both  vocal  and  instrumental.  Here  again  we  have  helped 
from  the  general  fund,  and  shall  be  ready  to  help  more,  if  as 
in  Birmingham  a  permanent  room  can  be  secured,  a  home 
for  Positivist  action,  or  even  without  this  condition,  if  need 
be.  Here  too,  as  in  Birmingham,  the  fullest  liberty  as  to 
the  form  adopted  is  compatible  with  our  help.  No  more  than 
the  simple  condition  stated  above  need  be  attached  to  it.  If 
not  the  best  conceivable  course  it  is  the  one  which  all  our 
experience  indicates  as  the  safest.  Unity  will  come  through 
union, — it    is   the    normal   order   of   the    terms,    and    is   as 
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aPplicable  to  all  collective  action  as  to  individuals,  and  the 
*^x  union  of  the  present  will  gradually  become  firmer  by  the 
Natural  influence  of  our  doctrine  and  under  the  stimulus  of 
Social  feelings. 

I  mentioned   last  year  Leicester  with  hope.     My  visit 

there  made  it  quite  clear  that  the  formation  of  an  avowed 

^csitivist  centre  was  but  a  question  of  time.     A  quiet  yet 

determined  centre  is  forming — I  might  almost  say  is  formed. 

\Ve  may,  I  feel  sure,  rely  on  the  steady  advance  of  the  few 

Who  have  adopted  the  central  principle  of  the  service  of 

Humanity.     We  may  rely  on  their  gathering  others  around 

them.     Leicester  is  mdre  strongly  secularist  than  Newcastle, 

^nd  that  organisation  stands  in  our  way,  but  without  any 

hostility  to  us.     It  has  pre-occupied  the  ground,  that  is  all. 

It  might  easily  become  a  preparation  for  us.    If  we  can  show 

that  we  offer  what  Secularism  does,  but  that  we  offer  more, 

a.nd  that  we  do  so  is  frankly  and  nobly  admitted  by  the 

leading  Secularist  in  Leicester,  the  more  constructive  system 

will  gradually  influence  the  one  that  is  less  so — possibly  absorb 

it.    Meanwhile  the  friendly  relations  which  exist  between 

such  as  have  in  opinion  emerged  from  Secularism  and  those 

wlio  remain  in  it  are  not  to  be  roughly  set  aside.     It  is  a 

most  honourable  feeling  which  leads  the  former  to  avoid  a 

rupture  by  too  immediate  an  insistance  on  differences.    They 

may  well  wait,  the  current  is  with  them. 

In  general  in  northern  England,  more  especially  in 
Sunderland,  though  I  should  not  omit  York,  I  gained  the 
conviction  that  there  is  a  disposition  in  our  favour — a  readi- 
ness to  hear  us  whenever  we  shall  be  able  to  set  forth  our 
Eaith.  I  regretted  that  I  had  not  more  time  at  my  disposal, 
*nd  hope,  if  I  live,  to  work  next  year  on  the  indications 
S^thcred  this  autumn.  You  will  understand  me — All  must 
**«  on  a  small  scale  at  present,  here  one  and  there  one ;  but 
#**ill  there  may  be  a  beginning  made — the  difficult  point — a 
inning,  I  mean,  for  direct  propagation  of  the  Religion  of 
unanity,  the  one  capital  want. 

I  end,  so  far  as  England  is  concerned,  with  Manchester, 

•which  I  have  lately  heard  that  there  are  chances  of  a 

inning.     I  know  myself  that  the  existence  of  Manchester 

*^«itivists  makes  it  possible.     I  have  not  spoken  of  Edin- 
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burgh,  because  I  was  unable  to  reach  it  this  last  year,  but 
there  have  been  Positivist  lectures  there  from  Mr.  Quin,  and 
only  this  morning  I  have  received  the  most  encouraging 
assurance  with  regard  to  the  prospect  of  increase,  from  one 
who  may,  nay  will,  I  feel  sure,  gather  round  him  such 
Positivist  elements  as  already  existed. 

I  distinguish  the  state  of  preparedness  for  the  Positive 
religion  from  the  openness  to  the  general  Positivist  influence, 
which  we  all  consider  of  great  value,  even  where  it  goes  no 
further.  Whatever  I  have  seen  since  I  spoke  on  the  point 
in  September,  wherever  I  have  been,  I  have  constantly  been 
encouraged  in  the  conclusion  I  then  stated,  that  there  is  a 
real  growth  in  this  indirect  propagation,  a  marked  decrease 
in  the  repulsion  which  our  ideas  originally  excited,  a  real 
increase  in  the  disposition,  if  not  to  accept  them,  yet  to 
listen  to  them,  and  see  how  far  they  can  be  turned  to  good 
account  in  the  way  of  guidance,  with  a  latent  but  growing 
conviction  that  our  system  is  eminently  strong  for  guidance. 
If  I  were  to  single  out  one  point  which  more  particularly 
impresses  this  conviction  on  others,  it  would  be  the  weight 
the  Religion  of  Humanity  allows  to  continuity,  its  persistence 
— nay,  its  insistance  on  it — in  the  direct  religious  tradition 
without  any  abrupt  breach,  thus  weakening  the  shock  of  the 
inevitable  change,  soothing  irritation,  and  grooving  the  new 
into  the  old  associations. 

I  come  now  to  the  consideration  of  our  movement  in 
London  as  a  whole.  Here  again  the  year  has  in  many 
respects  a  favourable  record.  I  have  already  recognised  the 
public  services  of  the  other  group  of  Positivists  which  meets 
at  Newton  Hall.  I  may  add  quite  generally  that  such  public 
services  are  but  the  more  outward  forms  of  a  continuous 
effort  for  the  spread  of  the  doctrine  which  cannot  but  have 
its  direct  utility.  No  difference  should  prevent  our  seeing 
this,  as  I  have  consistently  throughout  acknowledged.  In 
connection  I  believe  with  that  branch  there  has  recently 
appeared  a  notice  inviting  to  some  action  in  the  East  of 
London,  where  from  earlier  experience  I  have  always  thought 
there  must  be  ground  well  prepared  for  the  reception  of  the 
new  Faith.  All  accounts,  those  emanating  from  the  Chris- 
tian clergy   perhaps   more   than   any,  bear   witness   to   the 
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clearance  there,  a  clearance  resulting  from  various  causes, 
as  regards  the  older  forms  of  belief;  whilst  I  know,  from 
contact  with  it  years  ago,  that  there  is  a  widespread  and 
deep  social  feeeling  to  be  found  in  that  large  population, 
which  is  so  peculiarly  situated.  With  two  such  favourable 
conditions,  the  only  question  is  how  to  begin,  and  it  is  a 
pleasure  to  think  that  it  is  a  question  which  is  being  publicly 
asked  by  one  who  lives  and  works  in  its  midst. 

The  same  question  has  been  put  and  successfully 
answered  in  the  North  of  London.  With  great  energy  a 
centre  has  been  there  formed,  and  the  demand  it  involves 
met.  The  appeal  has  been  made  for  help  to  all  Positivists 
irrespective  of  any  difference,  and  both  sections  have 
co-operated.  This  justifies  what  I  have  more  than  once 
said,  that  the  world  outside  will  refuse  to  take  account  of 
such  differences,  and  that  such  refusal  will  gradually  over- 
bear them,  so  far  as  to  make  all  contribute  alike  to  the 
common  work.  This  extension  of  Positivist  influence  is  most 
acceptable  in  itself  and  as  a  symptom.  It  is  specially 
remarkable  in  that  it  was  begun  by  one  who  was  a  Secularist 
at  the  time  he  began  it,  and  yet  wished  to  make  clear  to 
himself  and  to  his  brother  Secularists  what  Positivism  was 
and  what  it  offered,  under  the  conviction  that  nothing  but 
good  would  come  of  friendly  contact.  Mr.  Chappelow  will  I 
hope  have  no  reason  to  regret  his  courageous  step,  which 
deserves  ample  recognition  on  our  part — and  he  will  be  glad  I 
am  sure  if  I  also  allude  to  the  services  of  those  who  aided 
him  in  tiding  over  the  difficulties  of  his  beginning,  Dr.  Kaines 
and  Mr.  Sulman.  I  am  not  fond  of  much  personal  allusion, 
but  this  case  is  an  exception. 

For  ourselves  here  it  has  been  out  of  our  power  to  make 
our  services  or  meetings  as  continuous  as  we  could  wish. 
Thanks  to  the  aid  of  Mr.  Crompton,  who  got  some  help  from 
others,  for  all  whose  assistance  1  am  very  grateful,  there  has 
been  as  little  of  a  break  as  possible,  not  more  in  fact  than  for 
the  summer  months.  The  first  six  months,  that  is,  were  entirely 
filled;  only  two  of  them  I  should  say  by  myself,  so  that  the 
work  thrown  upon  others  was  considerable.  In  September 
we  had  the  annual  commemoration ;  in  October  a  series  of 
conversational  meetings ;  since  then  the  services  have  been 
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regular.  The  social  meetings  have  not  been  interrupted. 
There  has  been  but  slight  increase  of  the  library,  the  comple- 
tion of  which  should  be  kept  in  sight.  The  portraits  are  not 
yet  quite  complete,  but  I  expect  that  they  will  be  completed  in 
the  course  of  the  year.  Additional  power  has  been  given  to 
the  organ,  and  the  permanent  screen  fills  up  its  arrangement. 
We  have  also  more  satisfactory  lighting.  Lastly  we  have  a 
shop  attached  at  which  all  our  publications  can  be  procured, 
and  the  use  of  which  will  grow  with  time.  So  far  our  wants 
have  been  supplied  one  by  one  and  our  institution  is  more 
perfect. 

We  have  had  but  one  sacramental  rite  during  the  year. 
I  use  this  term  rather  than  Sacrament  to  indicate  that  there 
was  something  peculiar  in  the  case.  The  Sacrament  of 
Marriage  in  our  domestic  worship  has  its  own  special  features. 
When,  after  years  of  a  complete  marriage,  on  the  validity  of 
which  no  shadow  of  doubt  could  rest,  I  was  asked,  for  the 
full  satisfaction  of  those  who  had  since  their  marriage  become 
Positivisits,  to  confer  on  them  the  Positivist  sanction,  their 
acceptance  of  its  conditions  being  complete,  I  could  not 
hesitate  to  meet  so  striking  an  instance  of  strong  conviction, 
such  a  testimony  to  the  value  and  beauty  of  the  Positivist 
Marriage,  in  every  way  which  lay  in  my  power.  The  case 
was  exceptional,  but  our  system  shrinks  not  from  meeting 
exceptional  cases.  Few  requests  could  more  manifest  the 
power  which  lies  in  our  religious  system  to  affect  human 
conduct,  to  induce  a  rational  revision  o£  the  whole  of  life  by 
two  who  sought  to  harmonise  their  existence  with  the 
further  aim  of  becoming  more  qualified  to  serve  Humanity. 
This,  shortly  stated,  was  the  spirit  of  this  remarkable  act. 
In  connection  with  the  general  subje<;t  of  sacraments  I  would 
state  that  there  have  been  two  commemorations  of  Positivists, 
Dr.  Burnell  and  Mr.  Jones,  taken  from  us  by  death.  With 
the  mention  of  these  two  ceremonies  the  record  of  the  year 
closes. 

You  have  placed  in  your  hands  to-day  a  new  and  larger 
edition  of  the  prayers  which  we  have  had  in  use  for  the  last 
two  years,  with  the  addition  of  one  or  two  introductory  and 
explanatory  forms  which  are  now  more  or  less  familiar  to 
you.      It  remains  still  but  a  small  collection,   which  will, 
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however,  gradually  grow  :  our  various  ceremonies  ensure  its 

growth.    I  value  it  in  principle,  rather  than  for  anything  in 

the  form.    The  introduction  of  direct  prayer  to  Humanity,  in 

the  sense  in  which  we  use  the  term,  cost  me  a  great  effort,  and 

it  is  not  without  effort  that  I  have  induced  myself  to  continue 

it.   You  and  others  will  judge  whether  it  is  useful.     I  have 

no  doubt  that  the  assertion  of  the  principle  is  useful.    I  made 

the  original  effort  at  a  time  when  I  thought  there  was  a  real 

wish  for  it,  an  instinctive  impulse  towards  some  common 

expression  of  our  communion  and  aspirations.      I  have  seen 

no  reason  to  retract  the  judgment  on  which  I  acted.     I  am 

aware  that  to  some  these  prayers  are  an  obstacle,  but  I  have 

never  so  much  looked  to  the  removal  of  obstacles  as  to  the 

strengthening  of  our  own  position  from  within.     In  a  common 

phrase  of  the  day  I  wish  that  in  all  things  we  should  have  the 

courage  of  our  convictions.     I  believe  in  the  value  of  personal 

prayer,  I  believe  in  the  value  of  common  prayer ;  and  when 

there  was  sufficient  assent  I  put  this  belief  into  the  form  we 

have  used,  and  which  has  grown  little  by  little.     Besides, 

obstacles  have  a  tendency  to  disappear  when  you  face  them, 

and  what  is  a  hindrance  to-day  becomes  a  strength  to-morrow. 

Looking  back  on  seven-and-twenty  years  of  Positivist  action 

—it  is  full  that  since,  amid  well-nigh  universal  objection,  I 

published  *  Gibraltar ' — I  may  say  that  there  is  hardly  any 

point  in  our  system  which  I  have  not  been  urged  to  change 

in  form,  as  an  unwise  exposure  of  our  cause  to  objections.     I 

have  seen  the  objections  abandoned  and  the  coherence  of  the 

tystem  recognised  as  conclusive  against  alteration  of  the 

details. 

This,  at  least,  is  the  general  result — and  we  may  gain 
confidence  from  it  for  the  future.  Let  us  trust  the  strength 
of  that  which  we  have  had  placed  at  our  disposal.  I  have 
been  blamed  for  adhering  too  closely  to  the  conceptions  and 
instructions  of  our  Master.  It  has  been  from  no  blind 
confidence  that  I  have  so  adhered,  but  from  the  conviction 
gained  by  constant  study,  that  his  meditation  and  service  and 
moral  growth  had  given  him  a  comprehension  of  the  whole 
subject  to  which  we  should  find  it  our  best  wisdom  to  submit 
our  much  less  solidly  formed  judgments,  and  that  in  matters 
of  detail  it  was  best  to  work  according  to  his  instructions, 
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trusting  to  the  event  to  sift  what  was  permanent  from  what 
must  disappear.  When  impatient  with  any  decision  I  have 
said  to  myself  what  I  say  to  others — wait.  The  decision 
may  be  erroneous,  but  it  may  be  in  real  accordance  with  the 
wants  of  the  race,  only  at  variance  with  our  own  special 
tradition.  And  reflection  and  the  assent  of  others  have  often 
shown  that  it  was  so. 

One  word  more  on  this  subject  of  the  form  we  give  to  our 
movement.  I  am  aware  that  a  grave  responsibility  rests  on 
me  or  any  one  who  occupies  a  similar  position — the  position 
of  a  leader  in  our  cause.  I  may  say  that  originally  I  did  not 
take  it  on  myself.  I  was  urged  by  Auguste  Comte  himself 
to  step  forward.  I  had  had  no  previous  thought  of  doing  so. 
I  shrank  from  it  with  a  just  sense  of  the  consequences,  but 
ever  since  the  first  step  I  have  faced  all  its  responsibilities  as 
far  as  I  saw  them.  I  accept  then  the  responsibility  of  this 
initiative  in  regard  to  our  worship  of  Humanity,  the  giving  it 
a  form  intelligible  as  a  religious  form  to  those  around  us,  the 
form  for  which  they  are  accustomed  to  look  in  all  religious 
meetings.  It  is  however,  I  repeat,  the  spirit  only  which  is 
permanent  in  my  estimation,  the  particular  form  will  adapt 
itself  to  our  wants  as  they  arise.  I  feel  in  regard  to  the  step 
that  it  is  warranted  by  manifold  considerations, — by  the 
sanction  of  Auguste  Comte  to  a  similar  essay  ;  by  the  whole 
spirit  of  his  later  instructions  to  his  disciples;  by  the 
character  which  he  wished  our  propaganda  to  take— it  was 
not  for  a  course  of  lectures  that  he  asked  for  the  Pantheon  ; 
by  the  real  wants  of  our  time,  which  underneath  all  its 
superficial  commotion  is  seeking  for  a  satisfaction  to  its 
religious  feelings ;  by  the  long  experience,  lastly,  of  our 
Western  past,  which,  throughout  its  utmost  extension,  has 
ever  attached  a  supreme  value  to  the  community  in  prayer. 
Tabernacle  and  temple,  synagogue,  mosque  or  church, 
cathedral  or  meeting-house,  all  alike  attest  the  truth  of  this 
statement.  In  any  case,  it  is  not  on  me  only  that  rests  a 
grave  responsibility  which  I  accept ;  other  leaders  cannot 
decline  it  for  their  different  judgment.  The  future  must 
judge  between  us. 

From  all  I  have  said  you  will  gather,  I  think,  that  I  look 
back  on  the  past  year  in  the  general  with  more  pleasure  than 
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usual,  that  I  have  greater  confidence  in  the  immediate  future 
than  I  have  felt  warranted  in  expressing  in  later  years.  The 
formation  of  new  centres  is  the  main  source  of  encourage- 
ment; after  that  comes  the  strong  evidence  given  of  the 
spread  of  interest  in  the  whole  subject  by  the  rise  of  isolated 
inquirers  in  various  places.  There  is,  in  short,  more  life  in 
the  movement  as  a  whole. 

Where  we  are  really  weakest,  relatively  speaking,  is  here, 
here  in  London,  here  at  the  centre.  I  regret  it,  but  so  it  is, 
and  it  is  a  real  hindrance  to  our  growth.  It  is  not  the 
smallness  of  our  number  that  I  speak  of,  but  the  want  of  zeal 
in  that  small  number,  as  regards  such  common  effort  as  is 
made. 

If  I  speak  of  it,  it  is  to  be  true  to  the  facts.  I  will  leave 
the  matter  to  your  consideration,  the  more  readily  as  in  its  de- 
pressing influence  it  more  particularly  concerns  myself.  We 
who  take  any  active  part  must  work  on  as  long  as  we  can  in 
the  discharge  of  our  social  duty.  Is  the  idea  of  social  duties 
as  bearing  on  the  details  of  our  Positivist  conduct  sufficiently 
present  with  us  ?  Such  is  the  question  I  would  submit  to 
you. 

Working  on  in  the  above  spirit,  we  may  have  one  comfort : 
we  are  warranted  in  thinking  that  our  small  audiences  are 
tot  the  exact  measure  of  our  audience.     We  may  feel  that 
*t  speak  beyond  our  apparent  limits.     I  have  often  the  proof 
tf  this.     Number  is  a  great  force  and  encouragement,  but 
there  are  greater  forces,  and  if,  as  I  believe,  we  are  in  the 
*nie  direction   of  the  world's   movement,  no  deficiency  of 
^Umber  will  destroy  our  power.     The  seed  we  freely  and 
Apparently  uselessly  scatter  here  is  borne  to  other  portions 
?f  the  garden  to  root  and  bear  fruit.    If  any  will  give  us  help, 
**  'will  not  be  a  wholly  ungrateful  task  they  will  be  under- 
taking. 

It  will  make  my  meaning  clear  if  I  state  one  minor  point 

""■-that  of  subscription.     Those  who   recognise   this   as   an 

obligation  and  who  gladly  fulfil  it,  too   often   need   to  be 

ttminded  of  it.    It  should  not  be  so.   We  should  as  Positivists 

W\e  a  clear  purpose,  and  carry  it  out  on  our  own  impulse 

I    without  depending    on    others.      Fixity   in   the   rules   and 

■   Practices  of  our  own  formation  and  acceptance  is  a  feature  in 
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our  religious  system  on  which  our  Founder  lays  great  stress. 
We  should  most  easily  get  that  fixity  by  importing  into  our 
conduct  the  idea  of  social  duty. 

I  noticed  this  in  my  last  circular  with  a  request  that 
subscriptions  might  not  be  deferred  till  quite  the  close  of  the 
year,  when  my  work  is  peculiarly  heavy.  I  will  not  say  that 
the  request  has  not  been  attended  to,  but  it  has  not  been 
sufficiently  attended  to  for  my  purpose,  nearly  a  fourth  of 
the  subscriptions  having  come  in  December. 

Whilst  on  this  money  question,  I  may  say  that  as  the 
demands  on  us  from  outside  increase,  our  power  to  meet 
them,  our  money  power,  should  grow  too.  I  would  not  press 
greater  effort  on  any  that  make  it  already.  But  death  lessens 
our  resources,  and  it  is  allowable,  with  the  above  proviso  as 
to  present  effort,  to  draw  attention  to  this  diminution.  There 
may  be  some  who  with  a  general  interest  in  the  cause,  with 
the  means  and  the  will  even  to  help,  do  not  bring  home  to 
themselves  that  money-help  is  wanted  and  would  if  given 
enable  us  to  act  with  more  energy  and  more  security.  All 
that  we  do  here  or  elsewhere  rests  on  free  effort  and 
involves  expense.  With  this  bare  suggestion  I  leave  the 
subject. 

I  have  gone  more  fully  than  usual  into  our  circumstances 
in  the  widest  sense,  without  any  concealment  of  such  weak- 
ness as  exists,  without,  I  hope,  any  exaggeration  on  the  good 
side.  The  strength  of  our  cause  enables  us  to  avoid  both. 
The  proper  object  of  this  Festival  still  remains,  however 
intimate  the  connection  between  it  and  all  that  has  been  said* 
For  what  is  it  that  we  wish  to  bring  into  all  our  political  and 
social  questions  as  the  true  source  of  their  right  settlement  ? 
Is  it  not  the  controlling  influence  of  Humanity?  Why, 
again,  do  we  scrutinise  so  closely  our  progress  and  our 
methods?  is  it  not  that  we  are  seeking  the  best  means  of 
furthering  that  influence  by  the  spread  of  her  Religion  ?  So 
that  as  all  speaks  of  Humanity,  I  may  be  brief  in  what  more 
directly  addresses  itself  to  her  celebration  on  this  her  special 
festival.  What  follows  will  mainly  bear  on  the  first  of 
the  two  questions — her  controlling  influence. 

We  stand  not,  as  we  stood  yestereve,  in  presence  of  the 
aggregate  materials  out  of  which   Humanity  has  shaped 
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herself,  but  in  presence  of  the  product  of  the  long  human 
effort—'  the  seen  unseen  Humanity/  which  through  ages  to 
come  it  will  still  be  the  effort  of  her  children  to  perfect.  It 
is  the  church  of  the  past  and  the  future  in  its  unity  which  we 
have  to  contemplate  and  to  idealise  to-day ;  it  is  from  that 
unity  that  I  would  seek  inspiration,  the  only  unity  attainable 
by  mankind,  the  supreme  aspiration  of  all  the  noble,  whether 
dead  or  living.  To  translate  this  aspiration  into  fact,  such  is 
the  mission  of  our  Religion ;  of  the  weak  but  rising,  which 
confronts  the  powerful  but  declining,  faith  of  our  fathers ;  a 
contrast,  in  the  terms  of  which  there  is  no  discouragement 
for  us. 

The  cause  is  worthy,  all  exertion  is  justified,  and  needed. 

As  year  follows  year,  each  new  year  registers  the  legacy  of 

trouble  which  it  inherits,  and  which  it  will  transmit,  probably 

aot  lessened, — it   is   well   if  it  be   not  augmented, — to   its 

Successor.     It  can  hardly  be  otherwise,  if  we  compare  the 

fcvils  with  the  remedies,  and  still  more  with  the  principles 

advocated  by  those  who  offer  the  remedies.     We  have  heard 

tHuch,  perhaps  enough,  of  the  tribalism  of  the  Jew.     What 

*s  it  but  tribalism,  on  a  larger  numerical  scale,  this  English 

imperialism   which   asserts   its   claims   as  the  voice  of  the 

Highest  national  duty,  whosesoever  may  for  the  time  be  the 

*Douth   which   utters   the   claim.      This    again   is   but   one 

instance   of  that    intense   nationalism   which    is   dominant 

throughout  the  elite  of  the  world,  this  Western  Europe.    And 

it  that  nationalism  be  temporarily  set  aside  for  a  common 

Conduct,  the  oppressive  and  aggressive  attitude  of  the  united 

\#est  is  again  but  tribalism  armed   with   more   dangerous 

powers,  an  union  for  discord  not  for  peace,  for  the  weakness 

of  which  union  we  may  be  thankful,  knowing  the  way  in 

^*rtrich  it  would  show  its  strength.     From  such  a  storm-tost 

political  ocean  rises  the  new  Goddess,  the  power  that  would 

^peak  peace  to  the  world — what  are  the  chances  of  its  being 

listened  to  ?     In  what  lies  her  superiority  ? 

It  is  no  new  proclamation  this  message  of  peace.   It  takes 

us  back  into  the  centre  of  Christian  ideas,  to  all  the  hopes 

^nd  promises  which  gathered  around  their  first  introduction, 

suid  which  are  still  part  of  their  claim,  though  so  mournfully 

belied  by  experience.    Grateful  for  that  first  utterance  as  the 
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spiritual  sanction  of  the  partial  achievement  of  the  temporal 
order,  the  enforcement  of  peace  throughout  the  world  by  the 
statesmen  of  Imperial  Rome,  we  may  see  why,  whilst  it 
survived  the  Roman  Empire  to  be  the  expression  of  the  latent 
hope,  hardly  preserved  amid  the  turbulent  order  which 
followed  that  Empire,  it  needs  restatement  from  a  more 
human  and  higher  point  of  view.  The  proclamation  of 
peace  on  earth  in  the  form  which  is  familiar  to  all,  is  a 
proclamation  from  without  and  to  the  individual,  most 
directly  at  any  rate.  It  could  not  be  otherwise  than  to 
individuals,  if  only  from  the  fact  that  peace  was  the  condition 
of  things  in  which  it  was  proclaimed,  in  the  name  of  a  being 
imagined  to  be  outside  man  and  unaffected  by  his  struggles. 
Later  it  was  enlarged  in  its  application,  and  sought  to  be 
made  the  law  of  all  Christian  peoples,  whilst  war  was  the 
rule  outside  them. 

Humanity  needs  no  formal  proclamation  of  peace.  Her 
very  existence  requires  it,  and  in  proportion  as  she  gathers 
power,  ensures  it.  War  is  alien  to  her  whole  nature  and 
conditions.  She  is  composed  of  many  organs,  and  if  they 
conflict,  each  jar  is  felt  throughout  the  whole  frame.  The 
proclamation  of  peace,  then,  comes  from  within,  and  is 
addressed  to  her  immediate  organs,  the  various  states  or 
nations  which  together  constitute  her.  It  is  not  in  this 
view  an  idea  which,  from  a  narrower,  rises  to  a  larger  use, 
but  one  which  descends  from  the  larger  into  all  the  smaller 
portions  of  the  one  organism.  It  is  not  difficult  to  see  what 
a  superior  strength  the  idea  of  peace  thus  gains  when  it  is 
the  strictly  logical  conclusion  of  the  constitution  of  Humanity, 
the  mere  outward  expression  of  the  one  all-pervading 
principle  of  love,  without  which  she  could  not  be,  in  pro- 
portion to  whose  prevalence  she  is.  Humanity  cannot  be 
reconciled  to  man,  but  she  is  Man,  reconciling  men  to  one 
another.  The  beauty  of  her  former  effort  need  not  be 
questioned,  but  we  can  see  that  it  was  but  an  imperfect 
anticipation  of  the  later. 

I  would  lay  stress  on  the  fact  that  the  influence  of 
Humanity  touches  primarily  her  more  immediate  organs,  the 
various  states,  those  which  come  nearest  to  her  by  their  size 
and  composition.    In  our  individualism,  under  all  the  weight 
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of  our  teaching  and  of  the  opinions  that  prevail  around  us,  we 
are  apt  not  to  give  its  full  force  to  this  large  social  aspect  of 
°ur  doctrine,  and  it  is  a  loss  to  us,  both  as  regards  the  vigour 
and  the  ease  of  our  conception.     No  link  in  the  chain  which 
Wnds  each  of  us  to  the  race  can  be  neglected  with  impunity- 
Such   is  the  ground  on  which  we  claim  superiority  for 
humanity  as  the  instrument  of  peace  to  the  world.     Such 
*^  the  ground  on  which  we  confidently  affirm  that  she  must 
^acceed  in  giving  it — once   enthroned   she   is   peace.     We 
^^nnot  frame   any  adequate  conception  of  her  except  as  a 
ceful  whole.     She  cannot  look  on  man  from  the  outside, 
d  his  state  here  as  a  trial,  by  the  right  use  of  which  he 
himself  for  another.     She  claims  him  wholly  for  herself 
an  agent  in  helping  forward  her  work,  as  inconceivable 
except  as  part  of  her,  as  her  creation  and  her  servant.     She 
peaks  through  him  to  his  fellows,  and  through  his  fellows 
him.     It  is  one  widening  circle  of  mutual  duties,  the  right 
discharge  of  which  is  impossible  without  peace.     Humanity 
organised  on  a  military  basis    as  Christendom  was  during 
the  later  mediaeval  times,  you  will  see  is  an  absurdity,  and 
so  far  as  her  organs  are  now  so  organised  are  they  disqualified 
for  understanding  her.     This  contrast  of  her  intolerance  of 
war,  with  the  tolerance  of  it  by  all  her  immediate  prede- 
cessors, is  decisive  in  her  favour,  and  it  is  a  contrast  which 
the  whole  history  of  the  theological  period  warrants  us  in 
drawing.     She  condones  that  her  period  of  adolescence — but 
she  would  not  continue  it. 

Leaving  the  sphere  of  Christian  thought,  I  would 
endeavour  to  throw  light  on  the  action  of  Humanity  from  a 
contrast  with  an  older  faith,  the  faith  of  Bouddha.  I  speak 
of  it  without  hostility  or  disrespect,  rather  with  very  high 
admiration.  It  is  sacred  as  one  of  the  provisional  forms 
instituted  by  the  instinct  of  Humanity  for  guidance  and  for 
shelter.  In  some  points  akin  to  Christianity,  in  others  to 
our  own  system,  especially  in  its  limitation  to  what  is 
strictly  within  man's  reach,  it  is  admitted  to  be  of  profound 
interest.  It  is  unaggressive  and  peaceful  in  character,  but 
that  is  not  the  point  I  select.  It  is  the  personality  which 
pervades  its  noble  teachings,  its  doctrines  even  of  renuncia- 
tion and  of  the  noble  path,  which  I  wish  to  contrast  with 
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our  more  social  presentation  of  the  same  truths  in  our  own 
religion.  I  speak  with  diffidence  on  this  subject,  because  I 
see  that  there  is  considerable  difference  of  interpretation. 
Still  I  can  hardly  be  mistaken  in  saying  that  its  history,  the 
history  of  its  founder,  shows  that  Bouddhism  most  directly 
appeals  to  the  individual,  and  holds  no  language  which 
immediately  bears  on  the  conduct  of  states,  or  societies  of 
men.  Renunciation,  to  the  Bouddhist,  is  confined  to  the 
personal  life  of  each  individual,  and  is  a  means  by  which  he 
fits  himself  to  attain  the  great  object  of  his  existence,  the 
immunity  from  the  disturbing  influences  of  self,  the  cessation 
of  personal  consciousness.  It  proceeded  upwards  from  the 
individual,  from  the  unit  to  the  sum.  This  is  all  I  have  to 
do  with  for  my  present  purpose.  I  seek  an  illustration  from 
Bouddhism,  I  by  no  means  state  or  discuss  the  system. 

Humanity  will  impose  with  growing  force  on  all  its 
organs  a  renunciation,  the  abandonment,  that  is,  of  all 
claims  and  action  inconsistent  with  the  welfare  of  the  whole. 
She  will  do  this  as  a  consequence  again  of  her  own  existence, 
now  that  it  is  passing  again  into  full  consciousness.  Under 
the  vague  fears  and  hopes  of  an  earlier  stage  man  asserted 
for  himself  a  position  which  he  cannot  maintain,  as  the 
central  ultimate  object  of  all  the  world's  existence.  From 
this  Humanity  recedes,  limits  herself  to  this  her  planet,  and 
devotes  herself  to  the  wise  administration  of  its  resources 
and  the  shaping  of  her  destinies.  She  recognises  ber 
subjection  to  an  inflexible,  external  order,  to  which  she 
submits  with  resignation,  and  to  which  she  adapts  herself, 
renouncing  her  former  undisciplined  aspirations.  Such  a 
renunciation,  guided  by  the  facts  of  observation,  at  once 
sobers  and  dignifies  the  whole  of  human  life.  For  in  the 
name  of  this  enforced,  yet  in  the  end  willing  submission  on 
her  part  to  her  lot,  submission  may  be  inculcated  on  all  her 
separate  portions.  The  State  renounces  its  wish  for  domi- 
nation, the  Family  its  wish  for  advancement,  the  individual 
this  gospel  of  success  of  which  we  hear  so  much.  Again, 
the  idea  descends  from  above  downwards,  from  Humanity  to 
its  smallest  elements ;  the  submission  of  the  individual 
resting  on  the  firm  basis  that  it  is  the  plain  law  of  all 
human  existence  on  this  planet.     We  cannot  revolt  against 
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the  facts  of  our  astronomical  position.  If.  therefore,  when 
we  come  to  those  elements  the  moral  teaching  is  much  the 
same  under  both  systems,  so  far  as  the  practical  result,  the 
control  of  self,  is  concerned,  its  social  origin,  and  the  undis- 
puted authority  which  it  has  in  this  most  extensive  form, 
give  it  a  sanction  with  the  individual  which  is  not  found  in 
the  reverse  process,  and  will  take  from  it  the  character  of  a 
mere  personal  injunction,  comfort,  and  support  which  it 
otherwise  has.  As  running  through  the  whole  range  to 
which  our  thought  can  usefully  extend,  and  finding  its 
earliest,  most  basic  application  to  the  whole,  renunciation 
is  at  once  socialised  and  ennobled,  and  when  the  individual 
practises  it  for  himself,  he  feels  that  he  is  in  keeping 
with  a  law  which  governs  all  existence.  The  obedience  of 
Humanity  makes  obedience  easy  to  her  children  when  once 
they  have  come  to  understand  her  action  and  to  realise  their 
true  relation  to  her.  The  practical  teaching  of  life  which 
enforces  renunciation  of  self  for  the  good  of  others  will  thus 
receive  a  strong  intellectual  support — the  object  of  the 
scientific  basis  on  which  the  Positive  religion  rests.  Our 
course  is  again  from  above  downwards.  We  descend  thus 
to  the  morality  of  the  individual  from  social  morality,  and 
we  get  the  initial  germ  of  that  from  the  moral  control  which 
external  necessity  enforces  on  Humanity.  She  becomes  our 
supreme  control. 

It  is  a  pleasure  to  recur  to  these  older  faiths  which  have 
shed  light  on  other  peoples  or  ages — a  pleasure  to  recognise 
their  greatness,  to  acknowledge  their  contributions,  whilst 
we  enlarge  and  adapt  them  to  our  own  uses.  Looked  at,  as 
we  endeavour  here  to  look  at  them,  as  creations  of  Humanity, 
they  cannot  but  be  fruitful  of  instruction.  They  have  a 
special  usefulness  for  us,  for  it  is  the  besetting  fault  in  the 
English  mind,  as  it  has  been  trained  by  its  insular  Protest- 
antism, to  be  absorbed  in  partial  considerations  and  to  rise 
with  difficulty  to  the  more  general.  It  is  a  fault  of  training, 
not  of  capacity,  as  is  evident  from  our  past.  Our  system 
enables  us  to  act  with  effect  against  this  tendency ;  it  enables 
us,  if  we  will  use  it.  It  enables  us  to  gain,  it  enforces  on  us 
the  gaining,  familiarity  with  all  the  better  thought  of  the  race, 
and  the  best  of  the  better  thought  is  its  religious  thought, 
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that  thought  which  in  its  various  forms  has  been  the 
spiritual  food  of  its  millions— not  the  literature  of  the  few, — 
the  inspiration  of  its  great  social  efforts,  which,  as  they  pass 
one  hy  one  before  us,  by  their  number  and  incompleteness 
singly  suggest  some  larger  effort  completing  them  and 
reducing  them  to  unity,  suggest  therefore  Humanity.  To-day 
I  have  rather  followed  the  opposite  course,  and,  as  the 
occasion  warrants,  taken  the  unity  as  my  starting  point,  and 
indicated  on  one  or  two  points  its  superiority  to,  its  control 
over,  the  number  from  which  it  has  gradually  issued.  I 
have  come  down  from  Humanity  to  its  partial  representatives. 
Sovereign  on  her  own  planet,  within  certain  limits  arbiter 
of  her  own  destiny,  gradually  improving  and  beautifying  her 
habitation,  gradually  perfecting  her  own  nature — such  is  the 
power  to  whom  our  service  and  our  love  is  due,  as  the  sole 
known  source  of  all  our  powers,  achievements,  and  enjoy- 
ments. As  each  generation  for  the  time  represents  her 
capacity  for  action,  our  service  and  love  may  advance  her 
welfare.  The  duty  of  serving  her  is  more  and  more  acknow- 
ledged, and  the  acknowledgment  will  certainly  lead  to  its 
acceptance  in  act.  It  is  the  love  which  causes  hesitation. 
It  will  come  with  the  discharge  of  the  duty,  as  a  rule  at 
least.  But  it  is  not  here  that  I  need  dwell  on  this  hesita- 
tion. Year  by  year  Humanity  appeals  more  to  the  feelings 
of  those  here  present,  her  service  becomes  more  attractive, 
her  being  better  understood,  her  power  over  us  more 
unquestioned.  The  growth  may  be  slow,  but  there  is 
growth,  growth  in  conviction,  in  inward  satisfaction,  to  the 
intellect,  and  still  more  to  the  moral  nature,  as  we  feel  the 
strength  Humanity  wields  to  save  us  from  ourselves,  growth, 
therefore,  finally  in  the  lovingness  of  our  service.  Love  is 
life's  only  sign,  says  a  Christian  poet — and  the  language  is 
true  in  a  measure — it  assumes  that  love  will  not  fail  to 
produce  itself  in  service — on  this  assumption  it  assigns  love 
its  just  pre-eminence.  We  too  assign  it  pre-eminence, 
though  the  world  judges  otherwise.  It  is  for  us  to  make  it 
reverse  its  judgment  by  imprinting  this  character  of  loving- 
ness on  all  our  service,  making  it  appear,  what  it  is  to  many 
of  us,  one  on  which  every  better  feeling  is  engaged.  That 
the  common  judgment  is  being  gradually  changed,  I  argue 
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from  the  attendance  here  of  so  many  women,  I  use  the  word 
many  relatively.  I  have  always  seen  and  acknowledged  that 
the  particular  point  on  which  we  are  strong  here  is  the 
number  of  women  who  are  attached  to  our  movement.  It 
is  growing,  I  feel,  in  the  best  way,  by  the  power  of  sympathy, 
the  power  which  is  the  root  and  being  of  Humanity. 

So  all  comes  round  to  her — as  is  most  fit  when  we  meet 
in  her  special  honour.  We  pay  it  with  willing  hearts  ;  be 
the  willingness  extended  to  her  service.  She  is  worthy  of  all 
our  devotion. 

CHURCH   OF  HUMANITY  (POSITIVIST   SCHOOL), 
19  Chapel  Street,  Lamb's  Conduit  Street,  W.C. 
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ANNUAL    ADDRESS* 

On  thi  Feitival  of  Humanity.  96  (1  January,  1R84). 

Assuredly  there  is  no  want  of  matter  on  the  present,  any- 
more than  on  previous  similar  occasions.  The  years  bring 
with  them  the  unsettled  questions  of  the  past,  and  each  year 
adds  something  of  its  own,  whilst  it  is  difficult  to  trace  any 
corresponding  subtraction,  difficult  to  see  what  each  bears 
off  with  it  from  the  sum  of  evils.  The  revolution  sweeps 
onward,  penetrating  more  deeply  into  the  inner  life  of 
societies  and  individuals  ;  the  older  barriers  lose  their  power 
or  disappear,  the  new  guidance  is  not  yet  discerned.  How 
far  is  the  craving  for  some  new  guidance  on  the  increase  ? 
How  far  are  men  aware  of  the  danger  of  the  revolution  and 
anxious  for  some  satisfactory  termination  ?  On  the  answer 
to  these  questions  depends  in  the  main  the  immediate  future. 

I  shall  touch  but  lightly  on  the  external  questions  of 
which  I  spoke  last  year,  saying  merely  what  may  justify  the 
language  I  have  just  used  and  observing  the  same  order. 
Egypt  is  not  the  source  of  less  but  of  growing  anxiety,  as 
the  consequences  of  our  interference,  equally  unjust  and 
unwise,  become  more  plain.  The  European  concert  is  not 
more  stable.  The  South  African  difficulties  are  rather  more 
than  less  embarrassing  ;  the  general  attitude  of  Europe 
towards  weaker  populations  is  not  mending.  Our  Colonial 
relations  are  more  disturbed,  our  relations  with  Ireland,  if 
the  case  is  thoroughly  and  candidly  examined,  not  one  whit 
more  hopeful.  Under  its  industrial  aspect,  society  is  as 
unsettled    as    ever.      With    great    commercial    instability, 
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our  general  social  arrangements  are  daily  arousing  greater 
bitterness;  the  attack  on  them  is  taking  a  more  definite 
form,  probably  increasing  in  weight  and  momentum.  The 
conflict  of  opinion  which  has  long  been  most  active  on 
other  points,  religious  and  political,  is  tending  to  settle 
down  on  social  issues,  to  the  exclusion  for  a  time,  so  far 
*  such  exclusion  is  possible,  of  all  others.  This  is  true 
°f  all  Western  society. 

The  year's  increment,  to  use  a  term  familiar  in  another 
connection,  the  increment  of  trouble,  is  considerable.  I 
fleed  but  instance  the  grave  discussion  pending  between  this 
country  and  its  Australian  colonies,  and  the  Anglo-Indian 
^plosion  of  race-inspired  hostility  to  the  just  performance 
*f  accepted  obligations.  Passing  beyond  our  own  sphere,  I 
toay  add,  in  relation  to  the  West,  the  deplorable  direction  of 
French  energies  towards  African  and  Asiatic  expansion,  at 
tie  cost  of  war  with  Madagascar  and  possibly  with  China, 
lot  to  speak  of  serious  European  complications.  The 
krixon  is  dark  enough  all  round.  So  much  may  be  said 
positively  and  without  exaggeration  by  comparison,  whilst 
*e  do  not  forget  that  much  darker  times  have  been,  and 
ki?e  been  weathered. 

Nor  must  we  forget  that  all  this  trouble  is  but  super- 
fcial,  a  mass  of  symptoms — not  the  disease.  The  disorder 
*  spiritual  at  bottom,  and  none  but  a  spiritual  remedy  can 
hive  power  therefore  to  end  it.  This  is  the  reasonable  con- 
clusion from  all  past  experience,  the  conclusion  in  which  all 
political  thinkers,  as  all  religious  minds,  ultimately  agree, 
widely  varied  as  would  be  the  forms  under  which  they 
would  state  it.  The  stress  then  of  our  attention  must  now 
•s  ever  be  directed  on  the  spiritual  forces  at  work,  examin- 
ing their  utility  and  their  power  of  combination,  most 
especially  on  the  new  and  guiding  spiritual  power  which  we 
ourselves  constitute  in  the  present  and  would  strengthen  for 
the  future. 

.  After  all,  this  is  the  one  great  interest  of  this  nineteenth 
century,  to  which  the  ages  which  follow  us  will  look  back  as 
the  era  of  the  religious  order  under  which  they  shall  be 
fiving.  All  the  other  events  of  this  century,  strong  as  is 
their  hold  upon  us,  will  be  seen  to  have  had  relatively  no 
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weight.  In  fact  the  century  answers,  and  we  may  gain 
comfort  from  the  thought,  to  the  first  and  fourth  centuries 
of  the  Christian  history,  answers  or  may  answer,  if  we  are 
faithful  to  our  trust.  It  has  seen,  as  the  first  century  saw, 
the  birth  of  a  new  faith,  the  beginnings  of  its  propagation  ; 
it  should  witness,  as  the  fourth  century  of  the  Christian  era 
witnessed,  in  what  remains  of  it,  such  acceptance  of  that 
faith  by  the  vanguard  of  mankind  as  may  guarantee  its 
decisive  triumph.  Would  it  be  too  much  to  say  that  it  has 
witnessed  this  ?  Weighing  well  the  assent  the  Faith  of 
Humanity  has  conquered,  and  the  obstacles  it  has  had  to 
encounter  before  such  assent  could  be  given,  I  feel  that  what 
we  have  seen  of  the  struggle  in  our  own  time  is  of  propitious 
augury — a  fortunate  omen  of  the  war,  a  foretaste  of  the  final 
victory. 

Whatever  may  be  thought  of  such  language,  and  1 
abandon  it  to  its  fate,  the  former  statement  remains  unques- 
tioned for  all  who  are  not  slow  to  acknowledge  themselves 
the  disciples  of  Auguste  Comte,  the  heirs  of  his  faith  in  the 
power  he  revealed.  All  of  us  must  feel  that  the  work  in 
which  we  are  engaged  is  the  one  great  work  of  our  time. 
This  justifies  the  examination  in  detail  of  the  way  in  which 
that  work  is  proceeding,  the  review  of  our  movement  where- 
ever  we  can  trace  it,  and  as  most  practical  for  us,  the  careful 
review  of  our  own  action  in  particular.  Yet,  not  to  keep  you 
too  long,  I  shall  again  touch  but  slightly  on  this  action,  only 
pressing  here  and  there  a  new  point  and  treating  the  others 
in  an  appendix  to  this  discourse. 

The  most  rapid  survey,  however,  must  leave  out  none 
who  are  associated  with  us,  all  should  be  present  with  us. 
The  meeting  at  Calcutta,  of  peculiar  interest  this  year, 
as  Mr.  Cotton  confers  the  sacrament  of  maturity  on  our 
leading  Hindoo  co-religionist ;  the  various  other  meetings, 
partly  social,  partly  religious  as  at  Birmingham,  religious  in 
Liverpool,  Newcastle,  and  Leicester;  the  isolated  Positivists 
who  here  and  there  in  the  United  States  hold  on  in  unshaken 
faith,  not  forgetting  the  one  whom  we  have  lost  prematurely 
this  year  in  that  country,  Mr.  Mills;  the  new  and  hopeful 
leaders  who  in  Brazil  and  Chili  are  engaged  in  the  common 
work;  such  propagation  as  there  is  in  Sweden;  the  several 
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French  groups  with  their  Parisian  centre  ;  the  detached 
Positivists  in  other  countries,  Scotland,  Ireland,  Australia, 
and  Italy  for  instance ;  the  group  of  Newton  Hall  which,  if 
not  in  sympathy  with  us,  is  yet,  according  to  its  judgment, 
serving  the  cause  of  Positivism — on  this  occasion  none 
should  be  omitted. 

The  peculiarity  of  the  case  induces  me  to  speak  even  now 
more  at  length  of  a  new  centre  formed  during  the  past  year. 
It  is  out  of  London,  in  a  genuinely  country  parish,  where  we 
should  not  have  expected  that  at  present  it  would  be  possible 
to  have  a  Positivist  meeting,  still   less,  perhaps,  one  of  a 
distinctly  religious  character,  a  weekly  religious  service  in 
bonour  of  Humanity,  a  service  in  which  the  faith  in  her  and 
the  life  consequent  on  that  faith  should  be  fearlessly  set 
forth.     Yet  this  has  been  done,  and  if  done  once  and  in  one 
parish,  it  may  be  found  practicable  in  others.     For  in  the 
case  I  am  alluding  to  there  has  been  no  pressure  applied; 
the  growth    has    been   a   quite  natural   one.     A   Positivist 
family   as  the  nucleus — whether  in  town  or  country  the 
importance  of  this  condition  cannot  be  overrated — a  Positivist 
Family,  I  say,  has  found,  one  by  one,  others  gather  to  it, 
tlieir    own    domestic  worship    being    the    original    centre. 
Those  who  have  come  have  doubtless  been  led  to  join  by 
various  feelings,  the  prevailing  one  being,  I  should  imagine, 
dissatisfaction  with  what  is  offered  them  elsewhere,  dissatis- 
faction with  their  earlier  belief,  and  the  desire  for  something 
'which  can  satisfy  the  want  of  which  they  are  conscious — the 
want  of    a    certain   moral    and    religious    culture,    of   an 
expression  of  their  religious  nature,  which  is  given  them  by 
l  common   act   of  weekly   worship.     The   quiet,   positive, 
sympathetic  statement  of  that  which  we  offer  is  found  to 
kave  a  power,    an   increasing  power  of  attraction.      Our 
orderly  and  completely  respectful  attitude  as  regards  the  old, 
with  the  temperate,  yet  firm  assertion  of  the  new  doctrine  is 
proved  to  be  appreciable  and  appreciated,  under  conditions 
which  would  be  allowed  by  observers  who  cannot  be  called 
superficial  to  be  unpromising — a  fresh  proof,  if  proof  were 
needed,  of  the  weakness  underlying  the  apparent  strength  of 
the  existing  religious  order.     Such  a   result  is,  I  feel,  of  the 
prafbundest  interest  to  the  whole  Positivist  community,  as 
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well  as  to  those  to  whom  it  is  more  immediately  due.     It 

illustrates,  I  add,  by  contrast,  one  of  our  greatest  difficulties, 
the  obstacle  which  our  separation  by  distance  throws  in  our 
way,  not  from  the  mere  distance,  though  that  is  much,  but 
from  the  absence  of  any  sense  in  this  disorderly  aggregate  of 
human  beings  that  we  are  parts  of  one  community,  the 
absence  of  the  influences  of  neighbourhood. 

So  far  as  the  review  of  the  past  year  concerns  our  special 
work  here,  I  shall  again  not  enter  into  details.  It  has  been 
as  continuous  as  our  circumstances  have  allowed,  in  all  its 
various  parts— services,  sacraments,  meetings,  publications, 
lectures.  One  not  unimportant  construction  is  now  com- 
plete, the  series  of  busts  and  portraits.  It  has  been  a 
collective  effort,  in  which  many  of  our  number  have  joined. 
There  are  three  to  whom  we  are  more  particularly  indebted 
— Mr.  Harrison,  Dr.  Wallace  Wood  of  New  York,  and  Mr. 
Sulman,  who  have  enabled  us  to  fill  up  the  gaps  where  no 
portraiture  of  genuinely  historical  characters  was  dis- 
coverable. We  preach  veneration  for  the  past,  we  make 
our  moral  progress  largely  dependent  upon  that  instinct. 
The  room  as  we  now  have  it,  aptly  seconds  such  teaching. 
It  helps  us  with  its  images  to  call  up  and  idealise  the 
collective  Humanity  of  byegone  ages,  whilst  its  silent 
influence,  week  by  week  and  year  by  year,  gives  force  to 
our  wish  to  associate  our  endeavours  with  those  of  the  past 
in  the  work  of  preparing  a  better  future. 

The  Positivist  Library  is  still  imperfect.  It  is  desirable 
to  fil!  up  its  deficiencies  and  to  increase  it,  for  though  at 
present  little  used,  it  were  to  be  wished  that  no  one  of  our 
body  should  enquire  in  vain  for  any  of  the  works  which 
compose  it. 

In  this  connection,  I  mention  with  pleasure  two  bits  of 
work  done  in  the  course  of  the  year  :  our  issue  of  Mr.  Call's 
translation  of  thu  Discourse  on  the  Positivist  Spirit,  and  of  the 
second  edition  of  the  translation  of  the  Catechism,  which  is 
now,  by  its  price,  placed  more  within  the  reach  of  all.  I 
hear  that  the  Appd  aux  Conscrvatcurs  is  to  appear  shortly. 
We  still  wait  for,  with  such  patience  as  we  may,  the 
promised  volume,  containing  Auguste  Comte's  will,  corre- 
spondence and  prayers. 
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Looking  beyond  our  work  here  to  the  other   Positivist 

action  in  London,  there  has  been,  so  far  as  I  know,  no  new 

movement  begun,   but   what   had    been    begun    has    been 

steadily  continued.     We  have  but  to  wait   and  watch  the 

results,  for  we  are,  and  shall  be,  for  some  time,  in  a  period 

frf  dispersive  effort,  which,  if  I  cannot  consider  it  the  best 

state  under  our  circumstances,  will  I  hope  throw  up  good. 

let  us  each  carefully,  and  in  the  light  of  Comte's  teaching, 

examine  our  own  proceedings. 

As  a  whole,  I  have  to  say  as  I  said  last  year,  that  the 
impression  is  favourable.  It  has  been  a  rather  restless  year 
kere  and  without  us ;  certainly  there  is  no  decrease  in  our 
difficulties;  the  old  words  are  applicable,  without  are  fightings 
^within  are  fears.  But  on  a  survey  of  the  whole  movement  in 
Great  Britain  there  is  no  excuse  for  discouragement.  We 
have  for  long  years  now  counted  the  cost ;  known  how  little 
result  our  preaching  a  new  religion  was  likely  to  have  in  our 
own  time  and  under  the  peculiar  English  antecedents,  and 
again  I  say  it,  on  the  whole  the  result  is  more  satisfactory 
than  there  was  reason  to  expect. 

As  to  ourselves,  here  also  I  have  no  change  to  make  in 
my  statement.  Our  weakness  is  great  in  this  centre  of  the 
mew  order.  It  seems  not  unlikely  to  increase  under  the 
pressure  exercised  upon  us  by  other  centres,  which  it  were 
untruthful  to  ignore;  under  the  increasing  opposition  to  us 
^»'hich  I  think  is  perceptible  without ;  again  under  our  own 
personal  failure  to  satisfy  the  requirements  of  many ;  lastly, 
by  virtue  of  that  which  is  our  special  function,  the  firm 
persistence  in  an  unpopular  method  of  presenting  the  truth 
^e  have  to  offer.  On  this  I  can  see  no  compromise;  strength, 
numerical  strength,  must  come  later. 

I  am  more  and  more  struck  with  one  danger  to  our 
immediate  growth — a  danger  common  to  all  manifestations 
of  Positivism  whatever — the  danger  from  impatience.  I  do 
**ot  mean  so  much  impatience  from  within,  though  there  is 
that  too  to  contend  with  in  ourselves  as  in  others,  most  in 
ourselves  perhaps;  but  I  allude  now  to  impatience  from 
without.  All  great  and  complete  changes  are  of  slow  growth, 
*nd  there  has  been  none  completer  than  our  own.  The  evils 
°f  our  time  are  great  and  numerous,  and  felt  to  be  very 
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pressing,  and  the  cry  for  remedies  is  urgent,  and  it  is  a  cry 
for  immediate  remedies.  In  fact,  whatever  is  proposed 
attracts  in  proportion  as  it  seems  rapidly  applicable.  It  is 
remarked  of  us  by  observers,  it  is  felt  at  times  painfully  by- 
some  of  ourselves,  that  we  aim  at  results  which  require  long 
time  to  mature.  In  a  period  of  material  advance,  such  as 
the  present,  where  all  is  in  restless  motion,  men  will  hastily 
clutch  at  anything  that  seems  to  have  a  promise  in  it,  and 
turn  from  all  deeper  examination.  We  must  abide  by  the 
consequences  of  our  convictions,  and  wait  for  the  juster 
estimate  of  them  which  we  feel  sure  experience  will  enforce. 
This  by  no  means  precludes  our  ready  adoption,  our  proposal 
even,  of  all  the  palliatives  which  we  can  suggest  or  accept  as 
useful.  If  in  these  respects  it  is  our  most  direct  business  to 
influence  and  form  opinion,  where  wise  action  is  possible  we 
should  be  foremost  in  acting.  But  for  a  time  the  opening  for 
our  action  may  be  small.  It  seems  probable  that  it  will  be 
so.  What  is  popularly  known  as  socialism — we  are  in  our 
own  way  and  in  a  sense  socialists — may,  with  its  rising  force, 
brush  us  aside,  or  completely  overshadow  us  as  it  hastens  to 
the  attainment  of  the  aims  it  sets  before  it ;  so  reducing  us  to 
mere  spectators  of  a  fresh  crisis.  We  cannot  share  its  hopes, 
we  cannot  agree  with  its  means,  but  we  yet  wish  for  a  very 
profound  alteration  of  the  established  order.  I  assume  the 
point  that  socialism  is  a  rising  force  in  the  West  generally, 
and  it  is  with  the  West  that  we  are  most  directly  concerned 
in  this  matter. 

We  may  be  set  aside  or  overshadowed,  but  the  under- 
current of  human  advance  will  yet  be  with  us.  Moreover  it 
rests  with  us  whether  we  are  so  obscured  or  not.  Due  effort 
on  our  part  may  prevent  this,  and  such  effort  may  count  on 
great  indirect  support.  For  as  the  particular  power  which  I 
speak  of  gathers  head  it  will  excite  alarm  and  resistance.  It 
is  evidently  so  working  at  present,  and  great  efforts  will  be 
made  to  master  or  to  guide  it.  For  it  is  not  we  alone  who 
are  threatened.  Other  and  essentially  weaker  doctrines  and 
organisations  will  be  most  exposed  to  the  attack,  and  in  their 
danger  will  not  be  averse  to  invoke  principles  which  we  hold 
in  common  with  them,  but  which,  at  home,  as  it  were,  with 
us,  are  alien  elements  with  them,  and  will  ultimately,  there- 
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fire  carry  their  influence  to  those  who  can  best  apply  them. 
Togiveaplain  instance  of  my  meaning:  in  the  formidable 
which  threatens  capital  throughout  the  West  the 
full  sanction  which  our  doctrine  gives  to  that  precious 
institution  of  Humanity  in  its  principle  may  at  once  be 
valued  in  itself  by  those  otherwise  opposed  to  us,  and  may 
bring  the  strength  to  our  cause  which  will  flow  from  the  full 
and  wist-  application  to  practice  of  the  reasonings  on  which 
that  sanction  is  given- 
Returning  to  ourselves.  I  do  not  think  little  of  numerical 
strength.  I  wish  we  had  it  here,  for  I  know  that  the  want  of 
it  discourages  us  and  deters  others.  But  it  is  not  the  sole. 
nor  even  the  first  object,  neither  is  it  even  the  most  real 
strength.  We  may  easily  make  too  much  of  it.  Whether 
weak  or  strong  in  numbers  we  have  a  certain  work  to  do, 
certain  principles  to  carry  out ;  in  the  faithful  discharge  of 
this  duty  we  shall  find  strength  to  our  need. 

In  dutiful  reverence  to  the  teaching  of  our  master,  and 
adopting  the  method  which  he  follows  in  all  his  later  works, 
■we  go  at  once  to  the  centre,  we  put  the  Religion  in  the  very 
front.  Its  centra!  dogma,  the  Humanity  whom  we  serve,  on 
this  we  insist  as  the  necessary  universal  principle.  Around 
Iter  wc  would  condense  everything,  from  her  draw  out  every- 
thing. A  new  religion  seeks  to  replace  the  old.  It  must 
«hen  offer  at  once  at  the  outset  a  substitute  for  the  guides 
created  by  men  to  meet  their  spiritual  wants.  It  must  offer 
nnermost  truth,  short  in  statement  and  of  easy  appre- 
hension, on  which  all  can  fix,  some  one  object  to  which  all 
can  refer  all  their  thoughts.  For  the  spread  of  a  new  religion 
stuch  a  condition  is  absolutely  necessary.  It  has  been  found 
«o  in  the  past,  and  the  experience  of  that  past  has  been 
allowed  its  full  weight  in  the  present,  as  regards  the  con- 
struction of  our  Faith.  The  three  great  historical  instances 
o(  a  conscious  change  in  religious  belief,  the  religion  of  St. 
Paul  and  Mohammed,  both  alike  issuing  from  and  guided 
\*f  the  third,  which  was  the  creation  of  Moses,  are  found  to 
conform  to  this  demand.  The  oae  Jehovah — the  one  Christ 
—the  one  Allah — it  is  the  same  method  in  all  three ;  the 
L  hrmeing  into  one  simplest  form,  one  central  unity,  the  truth 
;i   the  respective  faiths  of  each  rested.     So   might 
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they  be  most  easily  grasped  and  acted  upon  by  those  to 
whom  they  were  preached.  As  the  legitimate  successor  of 
the  three,  we  proclaim  one  Humanity,  in  the  simplest  and 
shortest  form,  and  the  rapidity  with  which  this  central 
truth,  once  proclaimed,  has  wrought  itself  into  the  whole  of 
Western  thought, — has  imposed  itself,  I  might  say,  on  the 
West,  is  a  strong  evidence  in  favour  of  its  being  of  easy 
apprehension.  I  speak  of  the  adoption  of  the  name  and 
general  conception — not  of  the  adoption  of  the  Religion — 
although  that  too  is  greatly  helped  by  this  readiness  to 
accept  the  unity  on  which  it  is  built.  Such  convictions  tend 
to  translate  themselves  into  action. 

Obeying  then  this  long  and  sound  tradition  in  insisting  on 
the  central  truth  of  our  faith,  we  proceed  to  expand  its  con- 
sequences to  the  full,  to  put  forth  the  religion  of  which  it  is 
the  centre,  so  that,  as  far  as  in  us  lies,  none  who  come  to  us 
may  in  any  way  doubt  as  to  the  character  we  would  imprint 
on  all  our  work,  any  more  than  as  to  the  end  we  have  in 
view.  It  is  not  our  wish  to  inspire  a  mere  general  interest, 
to  rest  content  with  the  increase  in  number  of  those  who 
have  a  knowledge  of  the  new  belief.  We  aim  rather  at 
bringing  them  to  its  full  acceptance  as  a  rule  of  life — in  a 
word,  we  offer  to  others  what  we  have  received,  a  definite 
religious  system  in  all  its  completeness,  not  a  social  doctrine. 
Many  years  ago  I  said  we  are  a  religion  or  we  are  nothing. 
The  years  have  but  added  strength  to  this  conviction. 
Unless  we  are  offering  something  of  real  value  to  live  by  as 
religious  beings,  in  the  place  of  that  which  we,  with  others, 
by  our  very  existence,  help  to  destroy,  we  are  but  one 
additional  hurtful  influence,  disturbing  and  weakening,  when 
the  deep  wants  of  man  are  settlement  and  strength,  swelling 
the  foolish  cry  about  general  enlightenment  and  the  advance 
of  public  opinion,  not  building  up  a  living  church,  the  source 
of  order,  the  sure  and  sufficient  guidance  in  the  spiritual 
direction  of  mankind.  Positivism  as  a  mere  intellectual 
conception  has  been  justly  said  to  be  a  heap  of  dry  bones. 

Secondly,  we  preach  our  Religion  religiously.  By  this  I 
mean  not  as  a  religious  ideal  only,  which  at  some  time  more 
or  less  distant  will  so  gain  on  the  thought  and  imagination  of 
men  that  they  will  flock  to  it  without  effort,  but  which  mean- 
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while  need  take  no  definite  shape.  No — we  have  asked 
ourselves  what  form  our  work  should  have,  in  what  order  the 
several  constituents  of  our  religion  should  be  presented.  And 
the  answer  we  give  such  questions  is  clear.  On  this  point  we 
are  not  to  seek.  The  teaching  of  Auguste  Comte  is  most 
explicit  :  '  Our  religious  initiation  must  begin  with  the 
worship  which  by  revealing  to  us,  synthetically,  Humanity, 
cultivates  the  feelings  adapted  to  the  mode  of  existence  she 
prescribes. '  This  is  his  latest  teaching,  revising  and 
reversing  his  earlier  judgment.  It  is  the  teaching  of  that 
■tad)  is  our  manual  of  devotion,  our  guide  in  life  and  in  our 
action,  the  Catechism.  The  sentence  I  have  quoted  is  a 
sufficient  expression  of  Comte's  whole  disposition  in  his  later 
years,  when  he  steadily  pursued  one  object,  the  strengthening 
the  supremacy  of  feeling  by  its  direct  culture.  Such  is  the 
one  aim  of  all  the  Positive  worship  throughout  its  three 
.  and  it  is  to  the  worship  he  assigns  the  first  place  as 
an  instrument  of  reorganisation.  The  whole  is  meant  as  a 
special  remedy  for  a  special  disorder.  The  disorder  is  the 
insurrection  of  the  intellect  against  the  heart — its  undue 
exaltation.  The  remedy  lies  not  in  crushing  the  intellect  but 
in  disciplining  it,  in  assigning  it  its  true  work.  Thus  the 
best  and  most  positive  discipline  is  indirect;  it  lies  in  giving 
its  full  power  to  feeling,  placing  it  in  its  just  place  and  supre- 
macy, and  so  leading  the  intellect  to  minister  to  its  wants, 
to  furnish  guidance. 

Herein,  shortly,  we  have  the  strongest  ground  on  which 
our  special  method  rests.  We  accept  Comte's  teaching  and 
in  such  form  as  is  practicable  we  give  prominence  to  the 
worship.  That  form  is  dictated  by  the  persuasion  that  it  is 
best  to  break  as  little  as  possible  with  the  old,  with  all  our 
earlier  associations — that  adherence  to  them  makes  our 
purpose  more  easy  for  others  to  understand. 

When  I  speak  of  preaching  our  religion  religiously,  I  use 
the  word  in  the  ordinary  sense  as  it  is  understood  by  the  vast 
majority  of  our  countrymen.  We  present  it,  therefore,  in 
the  form  which  time  has  consecrated  and  with  the  ordinary 
accompaniments  which,  not  only  in  this  country,  but  through- 
out Christendom — nay,  throughout  the  world — have  in  some 
•Jceree  or   other    been    always   associated   with    the   name 
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religion.  Nor  is  it  of  light  importance,  that  we  thus  keep 
faith  with  our  own  past  history — with  the  obligations  which 
the  progressive  consecration  of  this  room— with  the  obliga- 
tions which  years  of  patient  action  in  the  same  direction 
before  this  room  was  ever  thought  of  impose  upon  us.  The 
advance  has  been  cautious,  for  the  uncertainty  of  the  ground 
was  great ;  but  if  cautious  it  has  been  constant.  So  that 
our  Sunday  meetings  have  gradually  assumed  that  character 
of  religious  service  which  is  so  repellant  to  many,  so  that  a 
religious  character  attaches  to  the  room,  as  also  a  distinctly 
religious  appellation-  It  must  ever  be  bound  up  with  the 
history  of  the  English  branch  of  the  Church  of  Humanity,  as 
the  centre  from  which  all  other  religious  action,  indeed,  all 
Positivist  action,  has  emanated,  and  without  which  such  action 
could  not  have  been.  Imperfect,  defective,  weak  as  it  may 
be,  with  the  aid  of  those  who  are  now  separated  from  me, 
without  their  aid  since  the  separation,  the  work  done  here 
has  ensured,  at  any  rate,  this  result  :  that  in  one  country  at 
least  the  construction  of  Auguste  Comte  stands  out  as  a 
Religion,  not  merely  as  a  doctrine  of  a  real  political  and  social 
value.  Other  countries  will,  I  am  confident,  shortly  move 
in  the  same  direction.  If  this  hope  be  too  sanguine  as  yet, 
there  remains  the  certainty  that  at  some  time  the  principle 
on  which  we  have  acted  here  must  triumph  ;  that  one  day 
the  traditional  forms  of  human  worship,  enlarged  and  adapted 
to  the  newer  requirements,  will  become  again  a  common 
possession  in  use  by  all. 

There  is  yet  a  third  point  to  mention  as  forming  part  of 
our  general  work  here.  We  seek  both  by  the  substance  and 
the  form  of  our  action  to  lead  on  to  the  religious  discipline 
which  it  is  so  necessary  to  revive,  to  awaken  a  sense  of  its 
value  and  to  excite  the  determination  to  form  anew  where 
they  have  been  lost,  or  to  recast,  the  religious  practices 
which  need  to  be  fitted  to  the  change  in  belief,  practices 
which  are  essential  to  our  best  life,  and  which  in  a  system 
such  as  ours  will  naturally  bring  about  a  truer  discharge  of 
our  duties  as  members  of  a  given  family,  as  citizens  of  a  given 
state,  as  members  of  an  universal  church.  This  is,  of  course, 
the  aim  of  all  religious  teaching  such  as  ours,  which  can 
never  lose  sight  of  the  social  nature  of  man,  never  appeal 
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nierely  to  the  individual,  nor  offer  a  merely  personal  object 
or  sanction, — which  should  always  fuse  us  in  our  kind.     But 
*here  has  been  a  sad  decay  of  discipline  in  the  widest  sense, 
^nd  of  that  culture  of  our  feelings  which  is  its  indispensable 
foundation,  if  it  is  to  be,  as  we  wish  it  to  be,  free  and  noble. 
In  fact  we  would  not  let  die  the  effort  of  the  mediaeval  church. 
"^Vc  would  not  renounce  the  inheritance  of  spiritual  guidance 
"^rfiich  it  left  us,  the  training  of  our   emotional   nature   by 
">rfiich  it  set  such  store  and  by  virtue  of  which  we  are  yet 
Jfleserved  from   much  evil.     We  may  make  great   changes 
inform,  we  may  often  have  to  rest  on  other  grounds  that  which 
"we  keep,  but  still  we  must  keep  it,  for  it  was  and  is  suitable 
to  our  nature   under  all  outward   alteration,  it  was  drawn 
from  a  deep  study  of  that  nature,  from  transmitted  observa- 
tion accumulating  from  one  generation  to  another.     It  is,  I 
must  think,  some  help  to  the  attainment  of  this  object  if  we 
constantly  are  reminding  ourselves  of  our  religious  service 
and  growing   familiar  again   by   weekly  practice   with   the 
observances  which  we  have  been  too  ready  to  discard. 

To    satisfy,    first,    conviction    by   the   simple    faith    in 

Humanity,  to  cultivate  our  feelings  of  love  and  devotion  to 

ler  and  our  fellow  feeling  as  her  servants  and  co-workers,  to 

Jtvive  disused  habits  which  are  essential  to  a  right  life,  this 

as  the  threefold  aim  of  our  services  here,  not  to  the  exclusion 

«f  other  aims,  but  as  standing  above  them,  and  bending  all 

^■Dthers  into  conformity  with  itself,  a  threefold  aim  which  is 

to   answer   to  the  three  steps  in  our  progress  to  full 

piritual    growth    in  the   new  circumstances   in   which   our 

^change  has  placed  us. 

It  is  no  light  task  we  have  undertaken,  that  of  setting 

^brth  in  this  way  a  new  religion.    We,  with  those  who  in  some 

^four  or  five  other  places  are  at  one  with  us,  form  a  small 

fcody  with  all  the  world   against  us,  and  with   the   larger 

^lumber  of    our   co-religionists   also   against  us.     We  need 

therefore  to  take  careful  thought  as  to  our  course — as  to  the 

means  we  employ  in  accomplishing  our  arduous  undertaking. 

faithful  to  our  sense  of  its  grave  dignity  we  should  eschew 

*H  methods  which  fall  below  its  demands.     As  a  security  for 

our  eschewing  them  we  would  train  ourselves  to  look  upon  it 

that  our  first  and  truest  duty  is  to  form  ourselves  so  as  to 
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answer  to  our  noble  work.  We  would  make  it  our  first 
object  to  be  something,  before  that  in  a  restless  spirit  we  set 
ourselves  to  do  something.  If  we  estimate  carefully  the 
power  there  is  in  that  which  is  committed  to  our  charge, 
we  shall  see  that  the  attraction  it  exercises  may  be  most 
aided  by  our  own  manifest  submission  to  it  ourselves, 
by  our  moulding  our  own  lives  to  it.  This  will  not 
hinder  our  activity,  but  it  will  take  from  it  restlessness  and 
impatience. 

I  am  aware  that  this  way  of  looking  at  things  seems  to 
many  too  much  of  a  return  on  what  is  worn  out,  cast  too 
completely  in  the  mould  of  the  past ;  that  a  new,  a  human, 
more  hopeful,  more  joyous  faith  demands  a  wholly  new 
presentment.  I  too,  believe,  that  as  we  move  on  and  enter 
farther  into  the  reign  of  Humanity  there  will  be  changes  in 
the  direction  indicated.  But  I  do  not. believe  that  at  any  time 
the  principles  which  I  have  stated  will  be  set  aside,  that 
there  ever  will  come  a  time  when  a  careful  discipline  will 
not  be  needed  for  man's  complex  nature,  and  when  such 
discipline  will  throw  away  the  ancient  methods  worked  out 
by  our  immediate  predecessor,  the  mediaeval  church,  on  the 
foundation  laid  by  her  predecessors,  and  sanctioned  by  the 
testimony  of  all  the  great  religious  teachers  outside  her 
pale. 

And  if  there  cling  to  our  attitude  here  something  that 
reminds  others  and  ourselves  of  the  rather  depressing 
judgment  of  human  life,  which  has  earned  for  the  Christian 
faith  its  designation  of  the  worship  of  suffering,  that,  too,  I 
should  not  be  over  careful  to  deny  or  avoid.  With  the  most 
hopeful  I  hope  for  a  better  time  ;  with  the  most  confident  we 
here  are  confident  in  the  triumph  later  of  a  brighter  and 
noblerorder.  But  in  the  present.  Well,  in  the  present,  with 
all  the  sadness  of  the  past  upon  us,  with  all  the  suffering  and 
the  sorrow  that  we  see  around  us,  with  broken  lives  and 
imperfect  attainment,  with  an  uncertain  and  low'ring  pros- 
pect in  the  immediate  future,  I  own  that  I  think  that  we 
shall  best  support  our  courage  and  be  most  in  harmony  with 
our  surroundings  if  we  let  ourselves  be  chastened  and  subdued 
rather  than  exultant  and  gay.  It  will  be  so  easy  to  accept  a 
more  unsorrowing  atmosphere. 
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Something  of  this  same  feeling  pursues  us  as  we  con- 
sider what  Humanity  offers,  what  she  has  to  do.     We  may 
**iumph  as  others  triumph  in  the  achievement  of  the  past,  in 
^^at  growth  of  intellectual  power  by  which  she  has  mastered 
^o  much  knowledge,  knowledge  of  the  orderly  outer  world 
**»  submission  to  which  she  moves  on  in  the  path  of  her 
destinies,  knowledge  too  of  the  forces  that  aid  her,  lifeless  or 
*  iving,  knowledge  lastly  of  the  laws  of  her  own  inner  being, 
^nd  of  those  of  her  individual  organs,  and  as  others  we  may 
iook  forward  to  an  unbroken  advance  in  the  same  course  of 
Mastery.     We  may  triumph  as  others  triumph  in  the  power 
*Whus  conferred  on  her,  in  the  consciousness  that  if  rightly 
*ised  it  will  place  the  order  of  which  she  is  part,  more  within 
ler  reach  to  amend  and  beautify.     We  may  feel  that  here 
^gain  we  are  but  on  the  threshold  of  attainment,  with  ever 
new  conquests  open  before  us.     We  may  triumph  lastly  as 
-others  triumph  in  all  the  beauty  with  which  her  great  artist 
-souls,  poets,  musicians,  painters,  sculptors,  and  architects, 
lave  endowed  her,  and  here  again  look  forward  securely  to 
"the  greater  result  which  art  will  arrive  at  when  it  shall  work 
under  the  conscious  inspiration  of  the  Being  it  has  ever 
^instinctively  served.      In  a  word  we  may  see  quite  clearly 
-"•hat   Humanity   rests    on    and  grows  by  the  ministrations 
all    three,   Science,    Industry  and    Art,   by    knowledge, 
wer,  and  beauty,  and  may  with  gratitude  arid  reverence 
bserve   how    she   has    used    such   ministrations    hitherto, 
d  forecast  with  a  not  unreasonable  exultation  the  greater 
se  to  which  she  will  turn  them  in  her  long  and   calmer 
uture. 
In  the  present  also,  the  servants  of  Humanity  may  accept 
^11  the  benefits  which  the  three  powers  named  are  capable  of 
giving  us.     But,  whilst  accepting  them,  we  can  see  that  no 
one  of  the  three,  nor  the  three  together,  neither  science, 
^industry,  nor  art  is  religion.     This  is  but  too  certain.     Their 
votaries  are  strong  and  triumphant  around  us,  and  it  is  true 
that  neither  the  old  nor  the  new  faith  appeals  to  them  with 
success.     As  their  sense  of  power  grows  they  turn  to  the 
enjoyment  of  their  respective  pursuits  with  a  more  and  more 
undivided  attention,  with  avowed  impatience  of  all  discipline, 
'  I    and  as  far  as  those  pursuits  are  concerned,  of  duty.     It  is 
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not  to  the  strong  or  the  wise,  now  any  more  than  of  old, 
that  a  new  religion  can  in  the  first  instance  address  itself 
with  hope.     They  do  not  want  it. 

Yet  never  was  the  power  of  such  a  new  religion  more 
needed  ;  never  has  it  been  more  urgent  to  preach  and 
proclaim  Humanity  as  the  new  gospel  for  the  nations,  as  the 
true  source  of  salvation  for  man  in  all  his  manifold  aspects. 
The  very  strong  repugnance  to  the  control  which  flows  from 
her  acceptance,  the  very  strong  assertion  of  the  counter 
principle  of  national  or  personal  interest,  the  angry  defiance 
which  is  often  hurled  against  the  new  doctrine  which  is 
intruding  itself  on  this  interest-governed  world,  all  are 
testimonies  to  this  imperative  necessity  on  which  I  would 
insist.  It  is  as  a  general  message  of  peace  to  all  the 
national  branches  of  the  one  human  family  that  we  proclaim 
Humanity  in  the  first  place  because  they  are  her  more 
immediate  constituents  and  as  a  whole  their  instinctive 
desire  is  for  peace,  so  that  whilst  war  is  yet  but  too  frequent 
it  is  more  and  more  generally  condemned.  But  to  so 
proclaim  her  we  cannot  rest  on  scientific  demonstration  or 
elaborate  teaching.  The  proclamation  must  be  in  a  simple 
intelligible  form,  speaking  of  one  great  unity  in  which  all 
peoples  find  a  refuge  and  a  shelter.  And  it  is  just  the 
same  on  the  lesser  scale,  when  we  descend,  that  is,  from 
the  community  of  nations  to  any  narrower  union,  or  to 
the  community  of  any  one  nation,  or  in  the  last  case 
to  the  unity  of  each  separate  person.  Throughout  the 
whole  range  open  to  her  action  the  sway  of  Humanity 
is  the  one  great  want  of  mankind,  to  her  is  the  desire 
of  the  race. 

Let  us  suppose  some  part  of  the  future  to  have  joined 
the  past,  and  the  church,  which  in  our  weakness  and  through 
many  obstacles  we  are  helping  to  build,  to  have  grown  to 
some  degree  of  strength,  so  much  so  as  to  be  a  visible 
influence  in  the  direction  of  the  world, — that  some  beginning 
of  the  reign  of  Humanity  has  in  short  been  made.  What 
will  be  her  action  ?  Will  she  enter  quietly  into  possession 
of  the  rich  inheritance  which  has  been  accumulated  for  her? 
Will  she  be  able  to  set  herself  to  enjoy  the  products  of  past 
labour,  to  rest  in  fact  in  possession,  guide  an  harmonious 
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order,  and  shelter  it  from  all  disturbance  ?  It  is  clear  we 
niust  go  far  into  the  future  to  arrive  at  such  a  state,  if  ever 
'Mankind  shall  reach  it.  The  disorder  at  present  is  so  great 
*nd  the  powers  that  work  for  disorder  so  strong,  that  for 
I**any  generations  the  power  of  Humanity  must  be  engaged  in 
^  remedial,  mediatorial  action,  if  I  may  use  the  word.  We 
**3ay  hope — we  may  even  be  sure — that  a  lighter  and  more 
Enjoyable  social  atmosphere  will  be  the  lot  of  man  ;  that 
^lere  will  be  a  sensible  increase  of  all  well-being.  Still  for 
long  time  the  stress  of  effort  will  be  to  lessen  sadness, 
ssuage  grief,  protect  weakness,  control  the  strong.  The 
cw  church,  as  her  Christian  predecessor,  will  have  to  stand 
leading  between  the  oppressor  and  the  oppressed,  resisting 
»y  her  steady  influence  the  remorseless  forces  which  have 
set  in  motion,  tempering  the  abuse  of  all  the  capacities 
:f  men.  Thus,  as  her  predecessor  again,  will  she  make 
er  way  to  the  hearts  of  men.  But  if  successful  in  the 
nal  issue,  her  course  thitherward  will  be  full  of  painful 
^Embarrassment.  She  will  win  her  crown  ultimately,  but 
^.Jhrough  exertions  which  will  be  largely  alloyed  with  failure 
^ond  sadness. 

I  recur  to  this  idea  of  the  one  central  unity,  because  I  am 

that  in  our  seizing  on  it  and  applying  it  consistently  and 

lies  our  real  strength  as  believers  in  the  new  Religion 

w  only  strength   in   these   its   faint  beginnings,  when, 

^trffering  from  the  loss  of  our  great  teacher,  we  face  the  task 

^Hiich  has  devolved  upon  us  with  no  sufficient  guidance.     It 

^^  then  that  we  feel  the  want  of  some  rich  source  of  inspiration 

^rtiich,  overriding  all  partial  views,  all  detail  of  conceptions, 

places  us  at  once  in  the  very  heart  of  our  human  existence, 

*nd  unfolds  before  us  all  the  varied  aspects  of  that  existence 

*n  their  due  relative  proportion.     It  is  a  vivifying  presence 

ever  with  us  that  we  want  to  enable  us  to  hold  on  amid  the 

depressing  influences  of  our  time  and  country,  if,  that  is,  we 

*otild  in  the  teeth  of  such  influences  continue  to  labour  at 

the  formation   of    a  new   church.     Give   that    up    and   all 

changes.      Life   becomes  easier,   and   if  our   circumstances 

arc  otherwise  favourable,   full  of  enjoyment.      But  adhere 

to  the  purpose  and   thought  of  your  youth  and  manhood, 

work  without   ceasing  towards   a   new   and   higher   order, 
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and  life  can  only  become  easy  by  your  absorption  in  tl 
work. 

But  in  such  adhesion  the  past  and  the  future  of  Human!  "fc^ 
seen  in  all  her  fulness  as  we  contemplate  her  to-day  ha^^v< 
ample  power  to  uphold  us.     If  trouble  comes  upon  us  e^^« 
fresh  from  new  sources,  we   know  by  the  dead  in  wh«zz»se 
presence  we  live  and  whose  leading  we  enjoy,  that  few  if  am^tny 
of  them  worked  any  true  work  without  its  involving  then*      in 
suffering,  and  the  question  of  Augustine  repeats  itself  for  us: 
shall  we  not  be  able  even  to  follow  ?     If,  again,  the  darku  ^ss 
of  the  present,  its  pain,  its  separation,  its  losses,  weigh  up^on 
us  at  certain  times,  and  the  small  result  issuing  from  all  a^3ds 
to  our  gloom,  we  can  call  up  the  future,  and  see  the  sirmall 
seed-grain  grown  and  yielding  fruit,  sure  that  no  part  of  *z*ux 
work,  much  less  any  good  that  there  was  in  our  lives,  lraas 
been  lost.     It  is  but  a  tiny  contribution,  but  it  swells  *:he 
vast  stream  which  bears  to  other  generations  the  products   °* 
their  predecessors.     It  has  increased  the  sum  of  good*      ** 
lightens  the  burdens  of  the  future,  and  we  are  content  tha't:  ** 
should  be  as  it  is  with  us. 

There  is  a  light  then  thrown  on  the  present  from  t^^° 
sides.  It  has,  moreover,  its  own  strength.  A  life  of  shoc^  *>s 
and  endurance  has  a  value  of  its  own.     See  how  true  soldi^1^ 


feel  this.     We,  the  soldiers  of  Humanity,  should  not  cr^~v*J 
to    be   exempt   from    this    experience.      The   disorder  a  ^x 


suffering  around  us,  the   trouble  which  falls  on   ourselv 
should  both  be  accepted  as  stimulants  to  our  nobler  selv< 
as  raising  us  out  of  the  dull  selfishness  in  which  we  mi^-*1 
lose  ourselves,  as  giving  scope  for  action  and  carrying  us  tr-- 
higher  being. 

So  in  every  way  Humanity  justifies  herself  to  her  servan* 
even  in  this  period  of  revolution  and  anarchy,  offering  th^  _ 
a  noble  service  in  which  losing  themselves  they  may  ga^  ^ 
true  freedom.    What  more  can  we  ask  ?    Thought  and  actic^^ 
find  scope  in  that  service.     Love  is  of  its  very  essence;  h^^ 
existence    is    impossible    without    it.      Vague    aspiration  ^? 
intemperate  desires,  idle  straining  after  acquisitions  beyo*^ 
our  power — these  may  be  denied  us,  but  her  service  will  gi^^ 
us  a  disciplined  and  well-ordered  life,  moving  to  great  end^* 
permeated  and  enlumined  by  the  supreme  grandeur  of  love. 
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31  ay  we  not  with  all  propriety  address  her  as  St.  Bernard 
Lresses  her  prototype — 

So  mighty  art  thou,  lady,  and  so  great, 
That  he  who  grace  desireth  and  comes  not 
To  thee  for  aidance,  fain  would  have  desire 
Fly  without  wings.     Not  only  him,  who  seeks, 
Thy  bounty  succours ;  but  doth  freely  oft 
Forerun  the  asking — whatsoe'er  may  be 
Of  excellence  in  creature,  pity  mild, 
Relenting  mercy,  large  munificence, 
Are  all  combined  in  thee. 

CHURCH  OF  HUMANITY  (POSITIVIST  SCHOOL),  ' 
19  Chapel  Street,  Lamb's  Conduit  Street,  W.C. 


ON    THE     POSITIVIST    MOVEMENT    OF    THE    YEAR. 


(i)  The  Indian  group  remains  as  it  was  in  number;  its 
meeting  will  be  under  the  presidency  of  Mr.  Cotton,  who 
has  been  in  England  much  of  the  year.  The  first  adminis- 
tration of  a  sacrament — the  Sacrament  of  Maturity — to  a 
Hindoo  gentleman,  is  an  event  of  real  interest, 

(2)  With  the  United  States  there  has  been  regular  and 
increasing  communication.  Such  a  loss  as  that  of  Mr.  Mills 
is  a  great  blow.  But  the  scattered  Positivists,  or  friends  of 
Positivism,  not  only  remain  faithful  to  their  faith  in  their 
isolation,  but  become  more  convinced  that  their  country 
needs  the  new  religion.  Their  social  environment  is  often 
very  discouraging,  the  prevalent  direction  taken,  both  by 
thought  and  activity,  being  most  unfavourable.  This 
heightens  the  value  of  their  persistent  adhesion. 

(3)  In  South  America  the  immediate  prospect  is  brighter. 
Under  the  impulse  of  M.  Lemos,  in  Brazil,  of  M.  Lagarrigue, 
in  Chili,  there  seems  a  real  likelihood  of  sound  advance,  and 
that  in  an  emotional  and  cultural  direction  which  may  react 
on  our  European  movement. 

(4)  In  Scotland  the  way  is  being  prepared.  There  is 
great  ripeness  there,  especially  in  Edinburgh,  for  some  new- 
belief,  as  there  is  a  growth  of  unsettledness  as  regards  the 
old.  I  may  mention,  that  quite  lately  I  heard  that  the 
central  doctrine  of  Humanity  had  been  set  forth  with  great 
force  by  Mrs.  Besant  in  the  Secularist  community  of 
Edinburgh.  So  from  unexpected  quarters  comes  at  any 
rate  a  general  assistance. 

(5)  In  Liverpool,  what  was  undertaken,  has  been  carried 
through  without  break.  Rather  differently  circumstanced, 
the   Liverpool   Positivists  avail   themselves  with   energy  of 
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whatever  is  favourable  in  the  difference.  With  each  year,  I 
feel  more  grateful,  not  merely  for  personal  kindness,  though 
that  is  much,  but  for  their  consistent  and  ever  growing  support 
of  the  method  of  propagation  which  we  abide  by  in  London. 
Vfith  unquestioning  boldness  they  preach  the  Religion  of 
Humanity,  through  the  medium  of  a  systematic  worship, 
governing  all  their  other  action  by  this  central  truth. 

(6)  The    Positivist  room   in  Birmingham  was   formally 

Opened  the  first  Sunday  in  last  year,  and  has  been  in  use 

^ince,  so  far  as  our  friends  there  have  been  able  to  use  it, 

lelped   as  they  have  been  by  members  of  both  groups  in 

Xondon.     The  very  possession  of  such  a  room — a  fixed  seat 

— suggests  fresh   efforts.     As  a  beginning,  there  has  been 

formed   a  French  class.     In  Birmingham,  as  I  stated  last 

year,  all  has  been  left  at  the  discretion  of  those  who  preside. 

2>Jo  condition,   beyond   its  use  for  Positivist  purposes,  was 

attached  to  our  offer  of  the  room.     The  tendency  has  been 

cautiously,  but  steadily,  to  move  in  the  same  direction  as  in 

Chapel   Street ;    the    rudiments   of    a  worship   have    been 

introduced. 

(7)  The  same  may  be  said  of  Newcastle,  where  again  our 
central   fund   has  placed   at  the  disposal  of  the  Positivists 
at  room,    which   in   all  essentials  resembles  our   own,   and 
^vhere   they  have  the   same   service,  with   the   addition   of 
singing.     There  had  been,  I  found,  decided  growth,  and  Mr. 
<Juin  is  less  alone  than  he  was  in  point  of  complete  agree- 
ment.     Still   his   difficulties   are   such   to   tax   heavily   his 
energy   and    endurance.      I    connect   with    Newcastle   any 
scattered  Positivists  in  the  north  as  well  as  the  most  kindly 
sand  hearty  sympathisers  whom  I  met  in  Sunderland.     The 
Iiearing  they  gave  to  the  preaching  of  the  Religion  was  most 
tolerant  and  candid.      Agreeing  heartily  with  most  of  its 
conclusions  and  practical  applications,  their  feeling  is  that  it 
is  wiser  at  present  to  continue  the  movement  begun  some 
few  years  back  by  Mr.  Brockie.    The  Free  Associate  Church 
which  he  then  founded  has  worked  much  good,  has  peculiar 
claims  on  their  gratitude  and  support,  and  is,  as  yet,  all  that 
it  is  prudent  to  attempt  under  their  local  condition.     I  may 
differ  from  the  judgment,  but  I  can  heartily  respect  it.     After 
ill,  it  is  moving  in  our  direction. 
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(8)  There  need  be  no  hesitation  this  year  in  speaking  of 
Leicester  as  a  centre,  with  a  quiet  and  determined  energy. 
Its  relations  to  the  Secularist  body  are  altered  in  some 
degree  by  the  death  of  Mr.  Gimson,  but  there  is  no  un- 
friendliness between  the  two  bodies.  In  Leicester,  as  else- 
where, progress  will  be  slow,  but  the  essential  step  of 
beginning  has  been  made. 

The  year's  retrospect  is  on  one  point  peculiarly  satisfactory. 
There  has  been  so  much  more  friendly  intercommunication 
of  the  different  bodies,  with  more  also  of  direct  mutual  help. 
Auguste  Comte  valued  highly  the  personal  contact  of  his 
disciples,  and  in  our  actual  state  such  contacts  are  of  the 
greatest  importance  in  the  case  of  the  different  centres,  for 
they  show  to  outsiders  that  a  movement  which  may  appear 
very  weak  in  one  particular  place  has  friends  and  supporters 
elsewhere.  I  hope  there  will  be  no  falling  off  in  this  respect 
during  the  year  on  which  we  have  entered.  I  am  looking 
forward  with  pleasure  to  having  amongst  us  shortly  Dr. 
Carson,  the  energetic  minister  of  the  Liverpool  branch  of  our 
rising  church. 

(9)  Looking  at  the  whole  of  the  Positivist  movement  in 
London,  I  would  notice  the  adoption  at  Newton  Hall  of  a 
commemoration  of  Auguste  Comte  on  the  anniversary  of  his 
death,  our  practice  for  several  years.  I  would  also  acknow- 
ledge, as  on  previous  occasions,  the  public  services  rendered 
to  the  common  cause  by  the  group  which  meets  there.  I 
am  told  also,  nothing  has  reached  me  directly,  that  a  more 
conciliatory  tone  prevails  towards  our  group — one  calculated 
to  lessen  the  evil  of  bitterness  which  attended  the  separation. 
Differences  of  judgment  will  exist,  more  especially  as  to 
method,  under  existing  circumstances.  We  must  allow  for 
them,  and  secure  as  much  co-operation  as  possible  where  we 
agree,  and  there  is  substantial  agreement  on  political  matters 
as  yet.  From  the  beginning  I  never  saw  why  there  could 
not  have  been  this  co-operation  on  such  questions.  On  our 
respective  methods  a  recent  utterance  in  the  '  Pall  Mall 
Gazette'  has  emphasized  our  divergence.  This  it  were 
useless  to  conceal.     I  regret  it  in  the  common  interest. 

In  the  North  of  London  the  movement  inaugurated  last 
year  by  Mr.  Chappelow  has  been  steadily  continued.  Towards 
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the  close  of  the  year  it  took  a  new  shape.  It  has  formed  a 
distinct  centre,  under  the  presidency  of  Dr.  Kaines,  affiliating 
itself  through  Newton  Hall  to  M.  Laffitte's  direction,  whilst 
retaining  the  form  of  action  which  it  had  previously  adopted 
from  Chapel  Street.  I  content  myself  with  the  bare  state- 
ment of  a  proceeding  which  was,  historically  as  it  were, 
communicated  to  me  in  the  last  days  of  the  year.  Here, 
again,  we  have  but  to  accept  facts  and  await  their  results. 

(10)  In  our  own  regular  work  the  year  has  been  most 
marked  by  the  sacraments.  The  number  of  recipients  has 
been  greater  than  usual.  The  sacraments  administered  have 
been :  Presentation.  Admission,  Marriage,  and  Maturity — 
this  last  for  the  first  time  in  England  certainly — I  believe 
anywhere.  It  was  a  striking  testimony  to  the  power  of  <: 
religion  that  four  men  in  ripe  manhood, — had  Dr.  Burnell 
lived  he  would  have  been  a  fifth, — should  voluntarily  and 
openly  thus  pledge  their  full  powers  to  the  service  of 
Humanity.  All  felt  the  impressiveness  of  such  an  act, 
spectators  and  participants  alike,  and  we  may  well  hope  that 
the  pledges  then  given  will  be  amply  redeemed.  The  other 
sacraments  were  full  of  interest.  Its  novelty  makes  me 
single  out  this  one.  Each  year  shows  more  clearly  the  high 
importance  of  this  sacramental  portion  of  Positive  Religion, 
in  complete  agreement  with  the  experience  of  our  pre- 
decessors. Our  sacraments  are  the  connection  between  the 
domestic  and  public  worship,  the  institution  to  which  we 
must  look  for  the  social  support  of  the  moral  discipline  which 
is  the  want  of  our  time,  and  the  demand  for  which  will  more 
and  more  characterise  the  adherents  of  the  new  Church. 

In  the  way  of  direct  teaching  we  have  it  not  in  our  power 
to  do  much.  I  wish  in  some  directions  we  could  do  more, 
especially  in  sociology.  However,  we  keep  this  steadily 
before  us,  as  well  as  morals,  in  our  Sunday  addresses,  and 
shall  be  ready  to  welcome  any  help  that  we  can  get.  In  the 
lower  sciences  there  is  good  teaching  to  be  got  all  around  us, 
if  not  in  a  Positivist  spirit,  and  by  the  time  the  young  come 
to  us  in  any  number  for  systematic  instruction  we  shall  be 
strong  enough  for  the  task.  What  at  present  I  should  most 
wish  is  either  direct  historical  teaching,  suited  to  our  present 
wants  in  that  respect,  or  teaching  on  social  subjects,  such  as 
KK 
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Mr.  Nicholson's  Lectures  on  Physical  Hygiene,  or  on  special 
applications  of  Positivist  principles,  such  as  Mr.  Cotton's  on 
'  India/  and  Mr.  Haggard's  on  '  The  Channel  Tunnel' 
All  assistance  in  teaching,  such  as  that  given  by  Mr.  Cox  in 
Elementary  Mathematics,  by  Mr.  Blake,  on  the  Catechism, 
by  M.  Colombi,  in  Italian,  I  welcome  with  pleasure. 

But  as  yet,  teaching  must  occupy  quite  a  secondary  place, 
the  spread  of  our  religion — as  a  Religion — by  all  the  means 
in  our  power,  being  the  paramount  consideration. 
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Domestic,  Civic,  Western,  Human — such  is  the  series  of 
associations  which  we  must  keep  before  us  on  this  Festival 
of  Humanity,  the  supreme  term  in  which  for  our  present 
purpose  we  condense  both  the  Earth  on  which  she  works,  and 
the  sum  of  the  external  laws  which  constitute  her  Destiny. 
Not  unmindful  of  the  family,  it  is  yet  by  some  considerations 
on  our  relations  as  citizens  of  a  given  country,  and  members 
of  the  Western  World,  that  I  preface  my  treatment  of  the 
larger  religious  subject. 

In  substance  the  remarks  I  made  last  year  on  the  state 

of  things  around  us  remain  applicable,  and  will  remain  so 

for  some  time.    Unrest  and  disquiet  attend  necessarily  on  the 

revolution  in  which  we  are  moving ;  their  form  alone  varies 

from  year  to  year,  or  rather  perhaps  new  forms  arise  whilst 

the  old  ones  still  subsist.     If  there  is  one  sole  remedy  for 

the  disorder,  all  others  that  may  be  applied  are  but  palliative 

tod  of   passing    utility.      They    may,   however,    be    most 

necessary  to  tide  us  over  our  great  difficulties. 

Such  would  be  our  judgment  of  the  one  civic  question  of 
foe  year  which  is  not  yet  thoroughly  settled,  the  extension 
°f  the  suffrage.  It  is  known  that  as  Positivists  we  do  not 
kenly  interest  ourselves  in  such  arrangements  of  the 
Parliamentary  machinery,  as  we  think  government  founded 
011  parliaments  an  accident  of  the  revolutionary  transition, 
^ther  than  a  permanent  institution  of  Humanity.  But  we 
"fcy  still  accept,  and  even  welcome,  on  a  due  consideration 
°f  our  past  history  and  present  condition,  such  a  change  as 
ttat  which  is  being  wrought.  For  it  is  well  to  extend  as  far 
*  possible  the  sense  of  citizenship,  and  to  remove  all 
Station  at  privilege ;  it  is  well  also  in  the  complications  of 
°ur  most  imperfect  social  order,  that  those  who   are  most 

f  The   commemorative  form   given  on  pp.  225,  226  applies  also  to  this 
■to*. 
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responsible    for    its    imperfections    and  their  continuance, 
should  feel  the  stimulus  of  the  latent  forces  beneath  them» 
and   be   aroused  to   a   more   searching  and  persistent    cx' 
amination  of  the  existing  evils  and  their  remedies.     For"  mY 
own  part  I  wish  that  the  statesmen  of  both  sides  could  l"wve 
relied  more  on  the  experience  of  the  last  half  century,  wl"c" 
has  shown  the  groundlessness  of  so  many  forebodings,     and 
could  have  risen  to  a  fuller  confidence  in  the  nation    over 
which  they  preside,  as  well  as  to  a  juster  forecast  of     the 
inevitable   future.      They  would  then   have  cut   short      the 
process  by  one  act  of  wise  courage,  have  got  rid  of  the  rW 
question  by  carrying  their  avowed  policy  at  once  to  its      fa*l 
limits,  and  by  giving  adult  manhood  suffrage,  have  s^"-ve" 
valuable   time,   and  avoided   the   certain  recurrence  at    n0 
distant  date  of  a  similar  agitation.     There  is  so  much  bey^on& 
any  suffrage  question  to  be  settled  that  one  would  be  gla<^3  to 
see  all  such  questions  out  of  the  way. 

We  should  all  agree,  I  think,  as  to  the  method  by  wfr^^*1 
the  settlement  has  been  reached.  Whatever  its  bearing^  on 
our  parliamentary  institutions,  it  is  a  method  of "  g"**** 
promise,  in  the  true  spirit  of  order,  and  outside  the  rang^^  °* 
mere  party  government.  It  does  honour,  if  in  unec^ual 
degree,  to  the  leaders  of  both  parties. 

Two  other  issues  have  been  raised  in  the  long  and  wer*   *^m 
some  discussion :  first,  the  value  of  a  second  chamber,  ^—^lth 


the  changes  required  if  the  present  one  is  in  any  fonr^* 
continue ;    and   secondly,   the   existence  of   the   heredi^^-^ 
peerage,   which   last   issue   involves  the   larger  one  of 
hereditary  distinctions.     On  both  points  opinion  is  evide^^1 


unsettled   and   has   to  be  formed.     The  importance  of 


latter  point  is  very  great.     A  deeper,  truer,  social  equalil 
a  real  want  in  our  country,  perhaps  in  all  countries; 
hereditary  distinctions  are  one  great  support  of  the  inequa.  -^J 
which  prevails,  the  only  support  perhaps  of  great  strength   **? 
at  least  with  which  it  is  difficult  to  deal — it  is  so  rooted  m 
our  traditions  and   habits.     And  were  these  distinctions   ™ 
less  weight  than  they  are,  they  yet  seem  out  of  place  in  *°  • 
industrial  society.     Whereas  the  other  source  of  inequality 
the   wealth   which   is   not   unnaturally  more    disliked  and 
dreaded,  is  of  the  essence  of  such  society,  and  will,  when  on- 
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supported  by  the  former,  gradually  and  certainly  conform  to 
its  requirements. 

In  its  external  action,  our  country  is  seen  to  be  in  an 
anxious  position.  Overlook,  if  we  will,  the  difficulties  within 
the  Empire,  the  irreconcilable  hostility  of  Ireland,  the 
inherent  embarrassments  of  India,  the  complications  in 
South  Africa,  there  remains  enough  outside  the  Empire,  both 
in  East  and  West,  to  justify  the  statement.  The  burden  of 
our  encroachments  is  upon  us,  goading  us  by  a  stern  nemesis 
to  new  advances,  each  of  which  discloses  unexpected  dangers. 

Egypt,  the  charge  of  which  we  have  undertaken  avowedly, 
and  perhaps  mainly,  in  the  interest  of  our  Indian  Empire,  is 
the  most  prominent  illustration  of  my  meaning,  but  it  is  not 
the  only  one.  Our  colonial  dependencies  are  leading  us  we 
can  hardly  see  whither.  Again,  our  sense  of  security  is 
lessened  ;  and  under  the  pressure  of  alarm  and  imperialism, 
in  the  midst  of  apparent  peace,  the  country  is  called  on  to 
make  exertions  as  if  war  were  imminent.  Such  seems  the 
bearing  of  the  cry  for  a  large  increase  of  our  navy,  a  cry  with 
which  we  cannot  sympathise,  most  especially  not  on  the 
alleged  ground  of  the  necessity  of  maintaining  our  exorbitant 
claim  to  maritime  supremacy.  Further,  we  are  not  at  ease 
industrially  nor  socially,  and  there  would  seem  to  be  a 
growing  sense  that  we  are  unprovided  with  a  clear-sighted 
and  prescient  statesmanship  in  the  new  conditions  on  which 
we  are  entering. 

Those  conditions  regard  our  country  as  a  member  of  the 
European  State-system.  It  has  ever  been  the  aim  of  our 
Positivist  policy,  and  none  have  had  a  more  consistent  policy, 
that  England  should  act,  more  than  she  has  of  late  been 
inclined  to  act,  in  the  spirit  of  such  membership,  owning  its 
obligations  and  alive  to  its  responsibilities.  She  has  not  been 
of  this  mind,  and  she  is  being  somewhat  rudely  recalled  to 
bar  duty.  In  a  disorderly  fashion  the  West  is  forming  itself 
to  a  common  purpose  and  action,  beginning  to  assert  its 
collective  leadership  of  mankind,  and  no  one  of  its  historical 
constituents  can  stand  aloof,  least  of  all  England,  in  whose 
track  the  other  powers  are  proceeding  to  tread  in  no  friendly 
spirit.  We  are  even  confronted  by  the  possibility  of  formid- 
able combinations  against  us  with  unknown  consequences. 
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That  there  is  danger  ahead  is  a  general  feeling; 
some  considerable  humiliation,  as  our  national  self-lc 
consider  it,  awaits  us — this  also  is  generally  felt. 
the  danger  what  it  may,  or  the  humiliation,  there  is  no 
why  as  Englishmen  we  should  not  rejoice  at  the  result- 
be  the  abandonment  of  the  selfish  isolation  which  has  sol 
characterised  our  policy.     We  may  welcome  the 
our  right  position,  the  return  of  England  to  her  duty 
nation,  whilst  wre  may  wish  she  had  been  more  self-im] 
more  nobly  inspired. 

I  do  but  indicate  certain  contingencies  and  probal 
There  is  a  strange  mixture  of  good  and  evil  in  this 
colonial  expansion  of  the  West.  Is  it  to  be  the  indi 
analogue  of  the  mediaeval  crusades,  cementing  the  union ; 
the  Western  powers?  or  is  it  to  intensify  the  pre^ 
distrust  and  disorder,  the  latent  dislike  and  strong  comnx 
jealousies  which  have  so  long  underlain  the  superficial 
And  if  so  is  it  destined  to  be  only  one  of  many  indh 
agencies  conspiring  to  impress  on  all  the  necessity  of  d< 
change  ?  Again,  what  is  to  be  the  result  on  those 
immediately  concerned,  the  natives  of  the  countries  at  wl 
expense  the  West  is  seeking  to  expand?  There  is  some, 
a  weak,  ground  for  hope  in  the  terms  used.  A  protectoi 
carries  with  it  more  sense  of  responsibility  than  accompanied 
the  naked  occupation  by  virtue  of  greater  strength.  And 
there  is  a  stronger  ground  in  the  mutual  pressure  that  wft 
be  exercised  by  the  co-presence  of  many  powers  in  place  0 
the  unchecked  domination  of  one  power.  But  the  prospeC 
is  most  uncertain,  the  future  impenetrable.  It  must  be  so  it 
the  existing  spiritual  interregnum.  No  central  directioc 
speaks  yet  with  authority.  So  the  rough  school  of  experience 
without  prevision  seems  fated  to  impose  moderation  on  con- 
flicting interests.  The  whole  is  a  curious  comment  on  the 
proud  claims  of  our  time  to  intellectual  and  moral  superiority* 
In  the  eye  of  the  calm  reason  of  Humanity  what  a  waste  is 
all  that  we  are  witnessing ! 

Internal  or  external,  civic  or  western,  all  consideration* 
point  to  the  same  conclusion  as  last  year,  that  the  true  vrori 
of  this  century  lies  outside  of  all  political/  and  even  of  ^ 
social  movements,  that  its  one  great  interest  is  the  reconstrUc 
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tion  of  the  spiritual  guidance  of  Humanity.  We  must  not 
shrink  from  reiterating  this  truth,  and  enforcing  it  by  all  the 
means  in  our  power.  It  is  our  title  to  existence,  the  conviction 
which  ennobles  all  our  action  even  in  its  most  minute  details, 
the  justification  of  addresses  such  as  this  which  appear  to 
accord  such  undue  importance  to  what  seems  to  many  only 
one  of  the  many  passing  efforts  of  our  time.  We  do  not  so 
judge  our  cause,  but  rather  as  the  one  effort  which  is  worth 
while.  And  our  judgment  is  being  more  accepted.  Without 
self-deceit  we  may  say  so  much,  without  any  blindness  to  our 
present  weakness.  That  we  grow  in  spite  of  this  weakness 
is  but  an  additional  proof  of  the  strength  of  that  which  we 
represent,  a  confirmation  of  our  judgment. 

I  proceed,  therefore,  with  confidence  in  the  soundness  of 
that  judgment,  to  review  in  sufficient  detail  our  year's  experi- 
ence, and  to  express  my  estimate  of  its  results  and  of  our 
general  position  at  this  juncture,  passing  thence  by  a  natural 
process  to  the  larger  considerations  connected  with  the 
groundwork  of  our  whole  position,  and  to  that  systematic 
worship  of  Humanity  which  we  are,  through  all  deficiencies 
and  hindrances,  most  surely  and  irreversibly  inaugurating. 

In  our  special  work  here,  there  has  been  one  change  which 
I  record  with  satisfaction.  Our  Sunday  services  have  been 
continuous  throughout  the  year.  I  had  provided  for  a  con- 
tinuance of  meetings  under  one  form  or  another,  but  quite 
naturally  such  provision  proved  unnecessary,  and  it  was  found 
possible  to  adhere  throughout  to  our  usual  form.  That  it 
was  possible  was  due  to  the  combined  action  of  Mr.  Sulman 
and  Mr.  Crompton.  Others  have  aided  from  time  to  time, 
but  at  the  critical  moment  in  August  and  September  their 
exertions  prevented  any  intermission. 

For  the  room  in  which  we  meet,  our  small  church,  it 
has  been  made  more  comfortable.  I  have  also  introduced  a 
reading  desk  and  a  pulpit,  thus  carrying  out  more  fully  the 
intention  stated  in  the  introduction  to  our  service  of  making 
it  in  form  as  continuous  as  is  admissible  with  the  religious 
worship  around  us.  Both  additions  are  as  simple  as  they 
can  be,  but  they  answer  their  purpose.  We  are  not  by  our 
faith  encouraged  to  neglect  outward  forms,  quite  the  contrary. 
Whatever  decorations  art  can  give  our  ritual  it  will  accept  in 
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the  future,  and  such  simple  beginnings  as  are  attainable 
should  even  now  be  welcome. 

There  is  another  change.  The  table  which  has  heretofore 
served  as  a  pulpit  being  at  liberty,  I  have,  as  you  see,  used  it 
for  an  altar.  Let  none  shrink  from  the  word  through  the 
force  of  early  associations.  It  is  a  word  of  very  ancient  use 
and  of  present  value.  It  is  familiar  to  our  pre- Protest  ant 
recollections;  it  has  been  the  subject  of  warm  controversy 
within  the  limits  of  Protestant  churches.  It  has  been 
retained  in  no  metaphorical  sense  in  very  new  connections, 
and  in  very  recent  times.  It  was,  for  instance,  around  the 
altar  of  the  country  that,  in  the  early  days  of  the  French 
Revolution,  the  nation  met  by  delegation  to  express  what  for 
a  time  was  a  fact — its  unanimity.  I  have  seen,  said  one  of 
the  survivors  in  our  own  generation,  an  unanimous  people. 
Why  should  not  we  at  the  dawn  of  a  larger  and  nobler 
unity  introduce,  as  others  have  already  done,  the  altar  of 
Humanity  ?  All  around  us  here  tells  of  the  efforts  of  the 
past,  efforts  made  for  us  and  our  successors.  Is  there  any 
real  objection  to  having  in  the  midst  of  all  this  imagery  of 
past  service,  some  symbol  which  may  speak  to  us  directly  of 
the  duty  of  continuing  those  efforts,  a  symbol  which  may 
embody  the  idea  of  sacrifice? 

Many  here  have  made  sacrifices  and  are  ready  to  make 
greater.  I  acknowledge  it,  and  feel  that  we  cannot  be  too 
grateful  to  them.  But  need  we  shrink  from  the  material 
outward  symbol  which  may  remind  us  by  its  presence  of  this 
great  idea,  and  of  its  claims  upon  us?  No  mystery,  no 
superstition  need  cleave  to  the  symbol.  It  is  but  the  assertion 
of  the  permanent  human  element  in  the  term ;  that  per- 
manent element  may  stand  out  quite  clear  of  such  earlier 
notions  as  obscured  its  natural  significance. 

I  know  that  the  Past  makes  a  difficulty  for  us.  I  know 
that  those  who  shrink  least  from  the  essential  meaning  will 
shrink  from  the  special  symbol.  But  bring  that  special 
symbol  to  the  bar  of  a  purely  human  judgment,  and  is  there 
any  real  ground  to  reject  it  ?  It  is  with  this  as  with  other 
ideas  of  the  past,  their  retention  or  revival  in  so  new  a 
connection  is  a  shock  at  first,  but  we  soon  overget  it.  Our 
faith  encourages  us  to  examine  with  care  all  that  the  past 
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offers  us,  whether  in  form  or  substance,  to  disengage  the 
truth  from  what  has  overlain  it  in  regard  to  either,  and  to 
use  it,  if  usable,  in  an  enlarged  form,  infusing  into  it  a  new 
spirit.  The  altars  which  in  the  past  have  been  raised  to  the 
Gods  of  man's  institution  have  represented  beliefs,  and 
witnessed  practices,  which  we  cannot  share  or  adopt,  but, 
throughout,  the  conception  of  sacrifice  has  clung  to  those 
altars,  and  as  we  adopt  that  conception  in  its  highest  sense  we 
may  well  retain  that  which  symbolises  it.  I  need  but  add 
that  sacrifice  in  the  highest  sense  is  for  us,  as  it  is  expressed 
in  the  older  language,  the  reasonable  sacrifice  of  ourselves. 

Generally,  I  think,  we  should  as  we  advance  be  more 
confident.  In  the  earlier  stages  of  such  a  work  as  ours, 
hesitation  was  most  natural ;  experience  makes  it  less  so. 
Hesitation  gains  in  power  the  longer  we  indulge  it.  This 
is  a  familiar  truth.  In  the  temperate,  very  cautious,  but 
consistent,  development  of  our  faith  and  its  expression  we 
shall,  with  each  step  gained,  look  back  with  regret  and 
wonder  on  our  earlier  misgivings.  It  is  at  the  same  time 
quite  possible  that  here  and  there  added  experience  will  lead 
us  to  change  a  plan  adopted  on  what  seemed  at  the  time 
good  grounds.  The  human  rationality  of  our  faith  admits 
easily  this  supposition,  and  enables  us  therefore  to  go  for- 
ward with  less  reluctance,  as  not  bound  by  any  necessity  to 
persevere  in  a  particular  measure.  This  allowed,  I  would 
ask  you  to  reflect,  if  you  object  to  the  new  introduction,  on 
the  change  which  has  come  over  many  of  our  body  in  this 
respect,  on  their  readiness  to  accept  what  at  first  repelled 
them.  Trust  me,  the  demand  is  rising  for  completeness  in 
ritual,  and  of  those  who  come  here  for  the  first  time  as 
Positivists  by  far  the  larger  number  would,  I  am  convinced, 
take  as  quite  natural  and  desirable  any  arrangements  which 
were  in  accordance  with  that  demand.  Their  relative  faith 
would,  moreover,  be  tolerant  if  surprised. 

But  the  year  has  brought  us  other,  and  far  more 
important  acquisitions.  I  notice  three.  I.  The  republica- 
tion by  Mr.  Blake  of  '  International  Policy,'  the  recent 
edition  of  which  is  undeniably  opportune  at  a  moment  when 
all  is  in  such  confusion  in  the  relations  with  which  that 
work  deals,  the  relations  which  are,  in  the  judgment  of  our 
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Master,  the  first  on  which  we  should  seek  to  give  direction. 
The  work  has  had,  it  is  allowed  to  have  had,  a  real  influence 
on  opinion  ;  it  is  now  made  more  accessible,  and  its  influence 
should  be  consequently  wider.-  Its  principles  are  recognised 
as  not  less  applicable  now  than  they  were  originally.  It 
requires  but  to  be  spread,  and  most  of  us  may  do  something 
to  aid  in  its  spread. 

II.  The  Italian  translation  of  the  Catechism  is  at 
length  issued  by  my  brother,  and  I  have  every  reason  to 
think  it  is  satisfactory  as  a  translation.  What  immediate 
effect  it  will  have  in  Italy  I  cannot  judge,  possibly  it  will 
have  to  wait  many  days.  It  may  have  one  use  here  and 
elsewhere,  it  may  render  it  easier  for  us  to  get  a  knowledge 
of  Italian,  to  the  spread  of  which  we  attach  importance. 
It  shows  how  curiously  the  world  is  connected  that  the  value 
of  the  effort  is  felt  first  in  Brazil.  I  have  sent  to  Brazil 
at  M.  Lemos'  request,  thirty  copies,  as  each  of  his 
co-religionists  wishes  for  one.  The  ease  with  which  one  of 
the  Latin  races  appropriates  the  language  of  another  makes 
this  version  attractive,  superseding  in  fact  any  immediate 
necessity  for  the  Portuguese  translation  which  want  of 
funds  has  kept  from  publication. 

III.  We  have  the  long- promised  volume,  the  excep- 
tional volume  containing  Auguste  Comte's  will,  prayers, 
confessions,  and  correspondence  with  Clotilde  de  Vaux, 
together  with  such  documents  as  he  considered  necessary. 
This  last  publication  will  be  a  subtle  influence  in  the 
coming  years,  among  us  and  around  us,  an  influence 
growing  with  the  years,  and  with  our  own  growth  in  our 
religion.  It  is  a  work  for  the  nations  and  for  the  ages  to 
judge  and  use.  It  appeals  to  no  single  judgment.  Let  us 
bear  this  in  mind  as  we  read  it,  and  be  on  our  guard  against 
the  excessive  sway  of  our  own  peculiar  environment.  I 
leave  it  to  work  its  work  without  any  more  special  comment. 

In  the  main  what  was  said  last  year  of  our  whole 
movement  in  England  will  apply  now.  There  has  been  no 
falling  back  in  our  several  centres,  but  in  most  of  them  a 
steady  growth.  We  have  been  brought  more  together  by 
the  continuance  of  the  communication  which  I  noticed  last 
year,  and  by  the  institution  of  annual  meetings,  the  first  of 
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Which  was  held  in  June.  The  whole  course  of  things  tends 
slowly  to  greater  unity  of  action.  For  details  I  again  refer 
you  to  a  short  appendix,  yet  not  to  the  exclusion  of  a 
mention,  as  is  but  due,  of  all  who  are  associated  with  us  in 
our  difficult  work.  The  mere  recital  is  an  encouragement 
from  the  number  and  variety  of  the  co-operating  groups, 
co-operating  in  the  largest  sense  we  can  give  to  the  word, 
when  it  includes  all  who  accept  explicitly  the  direct  service 
of  Humanity  as  the  supreme  power. 

Calcutta,  Liverpool,  Birmingham,  Newcastle,  and  Leices- 
ter, in  all  of  these  centres  we  may  think  of  similar  meetings 
to  our  own  on  this  day.  In  complete  spiritual  union  with 
us  will  be  also  its  celebration  in  Brazil  and  Chili. 

And   whatever  our  differences,   there   will   override   all 
differences, — am    I   wrong  in   thinking  so, — more    or  less 
consciously  in  the  other  meetings  which  are  held,  where- 
soever they  are  held,  in  Paris,  London,  or  elsewhere,  a  sense 
of  the  common  cause  and  of  fellowship  with  all  who  support 
it.    The  differences  will  continue,  but  they  may  for  the  time 
fall  into  the  background.     Here  and  there,  possibly,  even 
more  may  be  hoped  for,  and  the  nobler  feeling  of  recognition 
of  common  service  will  assert  itself.     There  are  signs  of  the 
growth   of  such   feeling.     However  this  may  be,  we   here 
omit  no  Positivists,  whether  grouped  or  scattered. 

France,  Sweden — we  have  had  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Nystrom  as 

its  representatives  amongst  us  ;  Belgium — from  which  again 

we  have  had  a  visitor,  a  Belgian  magistrate;  Italy,  Hungary, 

Scotland,    Ireland,  and   our    Australasian    colonies,    North 

America,  Russia — we  have  now  for  some  weeks  had  among 

os  a   Russian    Positivist ;  the   list   is    long,    and   must    be 

interpreted  cautiously   and  without   exaggeration.     It   is  a 

simple  statement  of  the  fact  that  on  so  many  points  of  the 

earth's  surface  there  is  a  definite  acceptance  of  the  Religion 

of  Humanity.     Each  single  item  may  represent  but  little, 

there  is   great  diversity   in   that   respect ;    but   the   whole 

number  has    its   peculiar  significance,   and    affords    us    a 

consolation  of  which  we  need  not  deprive  ourselves. 

I  do  not  forget  the  new  formation  in  Manchester,  on 
which,  however,  I  speak  with  a  reserve  which,  from  what  I 
have  seen  and  heard  from  its  members,  will  not  be  mis- 
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understood.  It  is  rather  indeterminate  as  yet  and  tentative ; 
we  must  wait  its  development,  and  seek  to  understand  its 
difficulties  and  its  method.  In  its  general  purpose  we  can, 
at  any  rate,  feel  at  one  with  it.  It  is  much  that  in  such  a 
centre  of  English  life  the  want  has  made  itself  felt  of  some 
Positivist  manifestation. 

On  the  South  American  Positivists  I  shall  speak  more  at 
large  in  my  circular. 

For  ourselves  here,  we  continue  very  weak,  much  weaker 
than  we  need  be.  I  make  all  due  allowance  for  obstacles, 
but  the  one  great  obstacle  is,  after  all,  the  defect  in  our 
resolution,  due  to  a  defective  perception  of  the  claims  our 
Religion  has  upon  us.  The  other  impediments  to  our  pro- 
gress remain  as  they  were. 

We  certainly  want  help  in  many  ways.  We  want  money 
help,  but  on  that  I  have  never  dwelt  here ;  and  after  much 
consideration  I  have  determined,  I  hope  I  shall  have  the 
assent  of  all,  not  to  connect  this  our  church  with  any  money 
demand  whatever,  to  adhere  to  the  practice  we  have  hitherto 
adopted  of  standing  clear  of  all  offertory  or  other  collection. 

But  we  want  help  in  other  ways  than  by  money,  above 
all  the  help  given  by  a  real  interest  in  the  promotion  of  the 
common  object.  We  all  want  a  more  invigorating  atmos- 
phere. Those  who  preach  or  lecture  here  naturally  feel  this 
want  most ;  yet  we  all  feel  it,  though  we  may  not  distinctly 
take  account  of  it  to  ourselves.  In  so  social  a  religion  as 
ours,  one  saturated  with  the  conceptions  of  social  life  and 
action,  we  all  in  theory  recognise  the  action  of  each  upon 
the  other,  of  all  upon  each.  Yet  in  practice  we  are  very 
slack,  and  hence  all  our  meetings  are  irregularly,  often  poorly 
attended.  That  this  will  mend  I  feel  convinced,  but  we  lose 
time  and  force  of  impact  on  the  surrounding  milieu.  Much 
has  been  already  lost.  When  a  better  spirit  comes  upon  us, 
it  will  be  not  unaccompanied  with  regret.  At  least,  that  is 
how  I  feel  with  respect  to  the  past. 

I  speak  plainly  on  this  point,  for  it  is  wise  to  see  things 
as  they  are.  But  I  do  not  feel  discouraged.  Such  remiss- 
ness and  irregularity  make  the  work  harder  no  doubt  in 
every  way,  and  retard  our  growth.  I  commend  this  to  your 
thought.     For  your  own  sakes  I  would  urge  more  vigour  of 
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resolve.  We — I  and  those  who  work  with  me — have  I 
believe  adjusted  ourselves  to  facts.  And  I  have  become 
aware  of  late  years  more  than  I  was  previously,  and  the 
conviction  grows  upon  me,  that  we  are  not  to  be  judged  by 
results  as  they  are  seen  here — that  we  are  a  central  and 
representative  organisation  around  which  gather  hope  and 
interest  in  far  larger  measure  than  we  think.  Our  audience 
in  a  word  is  not  confined  to  these  walls,  but  embraces  a 
wide  range  of  fellow  believers,  many  too  on  whom  we  do  not 
count  as  believers,  but  who  yet  attend  to  us.  Our  faith  and 
persistence  are  bearing  fruit  beyond  the  limits  of  our  direct 
vision. 

And  now  speaking  more  generally,  what  is  the  impression 
I  would  wish  to  convey  in  regard  to  our  whole  movement, 
primarily  doubtless  for  England,  but  by  no  means  exclusively. 
It  is  now  less  possible  than  it  was  to  treat  the  English  move- 
ment separately.  The  retrospect  is  very  encouraging— from 
the  past  and  from  the  present  I  augur  well.  I  do  not  ignore 
the  drawbacks,  the  weakness,  the  divisions,  the  hesitations, 
but  there  is  life  and  growth.  Our  indirect  influence  is  also 
on  the  increase,  and  this  is  most  important,  as  for  some  time 
our  greatest  usefulness  may  be  in  that  direction,  and,  more- 
over, it  is  preparing  the  ground  for  us.  Our  direct  influence 
is  also  on  the  increase.  Our  faith  is  getting  more  hold  as  a 
discipline,  as  a  comprehensive  system  of  duties,  at  the  same 
time  that  it  is  extending  its  sway  over  the  convictions  of  men. 
The  former  is  the  more  valuable  result. 

I  know  that  we  might  be  much  stronger  than  we  are,  but 
all  allowance  made  for  waste  of  power  and  opposition,  I  feel 
warranted  in  asserting  that  within  the  limits  of  the  first 
generation — there  are  yet  four  years  of  it  left,  and  think 
what  four  years  may  do — the  Religion  of  Humanity  has 
attained  results  far  beyond  what  observers  thought  possible 
at  its  beginning ;  it  has  struck  deep  root,  our  shortcomings 
as  disciples  only  evidencing  more  clearly  its  inherent  strength. 
In  connection  with  these  remarks,  I  remind  you  that  in 
April  next,  we  complete  the  fifteenth  year  of  our  use  of  this 
room.  A  special  social  meeting  will  commemorate  this 
anniversary,  not  an  unimportant  one  in  the  history  of  English 
Positivism. 


HUMANITY. 

To  return.  The  source  of  that  strength,  what  it  is  on 
which  we  rely,  this  I  treated  last  year.  But  as  with  the 
central  ideas  of  other  religious  systems,  so  with  the  central 
idea  of  our  own,  it  has  many  aspects,  each  throwing  light  on 
the  others,  all  worth  our  study,  all  tending  to  the  same  end, 
the  just  exaltation  of  the  supreme  object  of  our  worship, 
belief,  and  service. 

There  has  I  believe  of  late  been  much  discussion  as  to 
Humanity.  I  have  no  faith  in  controversy  generally,  and  I 
offer  no  estimate  of  the  value  of  that  which  has  been  going  on. 
From  several  incidental  notices  I  have  seen  reason  to  infer 
that  it  shows  the  conception  to  have  penetrated  more  deeply 
into  the  thought  of  our  time  than  we  had  anticipated,  and 
incidentally  also  it  demonstrates  that  our  better  opponents 
neither  can  nor  wish  to  shake  it  off.  So  far  are  they  from 
this,  that  regret  has  even  been  expressed  by  them  for  an 
understatement  of  its  greatness.  Rather  do  they  aim  at 
grooving  it  into  their  other  notions  in  various  ways  as  a 
support  to  them,  or  even  as  a  better  expression  of  them, 
thus  facilitating  that  alliance  of  all  religious  minds  which 
Auguste  Comte  thought  so  desirable,  and  at  the  same  time 
rendering  easier  our  own  proper  task,  which  is,  as  has  been 
well  said,  to  proclaim  Humanity  to  men. 

We  need  not  trouble  ourselves  about  any  proof  of  her 
existence.  It  is  the  one  postulate  without  which  all  that  we 
see  is  unintelligible.  So  completely  is  this  so,  that  when  the 
postulate  was  not  admissible,  as  was  the  case  in  the  earlier 
periods  of  human  history,  a  substitute  had  to  be  found — Gods 
or  God, — either  was  the  expression  of  the  race's  guidance. 
But  we  need  no  such  intermediate  agency  now.  Wherever 
we  turn  we  see  nothing  but  the  direct  action  of  man ;  the 
whole  framework  of  our  life  is  his  work,  his  continuous  work 
throughout  the  ages — his  work  unaided  by  any  supposed 
power  like  himself  though  higher,— wrought  out  by  his  own 
exertions,  using  in  due  submission  the  nature  around  him. 

Is  it  not  so  ?  We  have  but  for  a  moment  to  look  back 
and  trace  in  thought  the  several  constructions  of  man  to  see 
that  it  is  so.  Take  the  most  visible,  the  most  material  of 
these  constructions,  the  industrial  result  he  has  attained. 
The  old  simple  fable  of  Hercules  and  the  carter  expresses 
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the  exact  truth.     It  is  not  by  help  from  the  Gods  to  whom  he 
has  prayed,  but  by  putting  his  own  shoulder  to  the  wheel 
that  man  has  created  a  practically  new  earth  ;  made  himself 
a.    home  where  he  was  a  stranger  and  on  sufferance.     Not 
without  interest  from  this  point  of  view  is  the  old  Promethean 
legend,  where  the  art  of  man  in  the  widest  sense  is  repre- 
sented as  an  encroachment  upon  the  Gods  then  worshipped. 
And  what  is  true  of  his  industrial,  is  true  of  all  man's 
intellectual  constructions.    They  have  all  been  built  up  by 
his  hard  unaided  labour.     Art,  Science,  Philosophy,  to  all 
equally  does  this  statement  apply.     It  were  to  waste  time  at 
present  to  show  it.     Nor  is  it  less  applicable  within   the 
domain  which  has  always  been  reserved  more  particularly 
for  divine  intervention,  the  conduct  of  human  life,  of  nations 
is  of  individuals.     Man's  political  arrangements  are  his  own, 
his  moral  theories  the  fruit  of  his  own  experience  ;  his  various 
religions  his  own  creation. 

Accepting  this  conclusion,  we  see  a  constant  advance  of 

the  race  in  obedience  to  an  impulse  from  within  and  in 

obedience  to  laws  from  without.     Can  we   speak  of  that 

advance  as  willed  ?     Has  Humanity  a  will  ?     It  is  a  grave 

question,  but  we  need  not  hesitate  as  to  our  answer.     She 

has.    Throughout  her  history  it  has  been  her  will,  and  none 

other  that  has  been  done.     It  has  been  fitful,  as  is  the  will  in 

childhood  when  other  influences  are  powerful  to  divert  us 

from  our  purpose,  but   in   the  race,  as   in   the  child,  the 

fitfulness.  does  not  exclude  growth.     It  has  been  partial,  it 

has  been,  that  is,  exerted  not  by  the  whole  of  her  organs  in 

concert,  but  now  by  one,  now  by  another,  with  a  constant 

increase  in  the  number  brought  into  play.     The  will  of  the 

part  has  been  slowly  tending  to  become  the  will  of  the  whole ; 

it  has  not  yet  become  so  in  full.     Hence  the  difficulty  felt  in 

allowing  its  existence  for  the  whole.     But  we  need  feel  no 

difficulty.     We  have  a  peculiar  power  placed  in  our  hands 

which  is  not  sufficiently  recognised  and  understood,  which  we 

possibly  regard  with  misgivings.     Let  us  first,  however,  look 

at  this  will  in  the  past  a  little  more  closely,  more  historically. 

National  unities  existing  for  a  longer  or  shorter  period  are 

organisms  in  kind  like  Humanity.     Have  such  unities — the 

States  with  which  we  are  familiar  in  Western  history — not 
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had  a  will  ?  Scan  the  history  of  the  Jew.  Is  it  not  the 
record  of  a  will,  feeble  at  first  and  even  intermittent,  but 
gradually  strengthening  and  shaping  the  nation  in  successive 
generations  into  that  distinct  personality  which  makes  it  now 
as  of  old  a  peculiar  people  ?  Is  not  the  same  true  of  Athens, 
and  Carthage,  and  Rome,  so  long  as  they  existed  as  imperial 
states  ?  Even  more  to  our  purpose  is  it  to  trace  in  Greece 
the  rise  and  persistence  of  a  common  purpose  outside  the 
action  of  any  single  state,  the  purpose  which,  originating  in 
the  attack  of  Persia,  became  a  fact  through  Alexander,  I 
mean  the  incorporation  of  Western  Asia  into  the  Greek  world. 
I  say  it  is  more  to  our  purpose,  for  here  we  have  the  combina- 
tion towards  a  common  end,  the  intelligent  and  imaginative 
will  in  fact,  of  more  than  one  state,  and  several  generations. 
In  a  higher  degree,  again,  this  is  true  of  Rome.  The 
deliberate  march  of  Rome  towards  an  aim  which  she  early 
sets  before  her  has  often  been  commented  on.  The  strength 
of  her  will  has  not  been  questioned.  The  result,  it  is  worth 
observing,  was  the  formation  of  a  limited,  a  circumscribed 
Humanity,  a  true  shelter  for  the  nations  it  included.  And 
the  recognition  of  the  service  rendered  was  not  wanting.  I 
have  long  learnt  to  consider  with  pleasure  the  apotheosis  of 
the  Roman  Emperor,  even  the  worship  paid  to  him  in  life, 
which  was  such  a  stumbling  block  to  the  Christians,  and  has 
so  scandalised  later  writers.  No  doubt  the  homage  was  often 
paid  to  unworthy,  most  unworthy,  wearers  of  the  imperial 
purple.  But  it  was  the  function,  not  the  person,  that  was  in 
question,  and  the  peaceful  order  of  which  the  Emperor  was 
the  impersonation  was  so  laden  with  blessings,  that  the 
sound  instinct  of  the  nations  led  them  to  an  unstinted 
gratitude. 

Once  more,  the  will  of  large,  and,  this  time,  independent 
portions  of  Humanity  was  manifested  in  the  sway  accorded 
to  the  Mediaeval  Church,  a  term  which  excludes  the  idea  of 
any  separate  state.  Again,  there  was,  in  fact,  not  in  intention, 
a  limited,  a  circumscribed  Humanity,  and  with  analogous 
results.  We  do  not  question  the  existence  of  a  will  in  that 
church,  working  through  centuries  to  an  understood  end,  and 
in  its  best  days  worthily  impersonated  in  the  Popes.  Similar 
results  followed,  unquestioning  gratitude,  and  though  in  an 
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Jtered  form  as  unmeasured  adoration.     The  wearers  of  the 
great  mantle '  may  in  their  turn  have  been  singly  unworthy, 
rot  their  high  function  was  not  touched — for  again  it  was  the 
Fmmction,  not  the  man  that  was  in  question. 

Both  the  Roman  Empires  were  however  but  types,  anti- 
cipations of  a  future  with  a  more  stable  because  a  more 
r-artional  order,  an  order  which  shall  be  not  circumscribed  by 
trliis  or  that  limit,  but  shall  shelter  all  the  nations.     And 
iwhen  it  cotnes,  can  we  think  that  there  will  be  any  doubt  as 
whether  we  shall  follow  our  forefathers  in  their  feelings 
hen  we  succeed  them  in  greater  blessings  ?     It  will  be  no 
question  whether,  but  how  we  shall  worship ;  how  best  show 
our  grateful  veneration.     Can  we  not  foretaste  that  future  ? 
Here  comes  in  what  I  alluded  to  as  the  peculiar  advantage 
which  our  faith  possesses,  peculiar  at  any  rate  in  degree.   We 
We  the  human  future  shaped  out  and  determined  for  us  in 
*  way  in  which  it  has  never  hitherto  been.     Cavils  may  be 
raised,  but  they  will  be  silenced  by  a  better  understanding. 
By  the  aid  of  the  past  that  is,  we  are  enabled  to  understand 
all  the  leading  tendencies  of  Humanity,  and  grasp  her  will 
in  sufficient  completeness  to  enable  us  to  direct  our  efforts  to 
its  furtherance.     That  will  has  gradually  moved  onwards  to 
greater  power  and  steadiness,  even  when  the  goal  was  unseen, 
or,  at  mostj  dimly  seen.     Now  that  it  is  full  in  sight,  we  may 
count  on   a  quicker  rate   of    motion.      The    revelation   of 
Humanity  was   not  possible   till  these   latter  days.     Once 
revealed,  she  becomes  indeed  '  a  being  of  a  large  discourse 
looking  before  and  after.'     We  can,  that  is,  trace  her  will  in 
its  formation,  see  it  at  work  throughout  her  whole  life  as  we 
now  view  that  life.     As  her  life  was  hid  in  the  past,  so  her 
will,  her  direction,  was  nominally  vested  in  others,  was  also 
hid  so  far  as  she  was  directly  in  question ;  but  as  we  can 
tee  that  she  has  always,  though  veiled,  been  the  only  real 
power,  so  we  can  see  that  her  will  has  been  the  only  real  will. 
And  as  in  the  Past  so  most  surely  in  the  Future,  for  the 
revelation    of    her  includes    her    future.      It   displays   the 
impressive,  indivisible  unity  of  Humanity.     And  it  is  easy 
by  imagination  to  form  some  idea  of  what  her  will  will  effect 
when  it  shall  have  attained  full  recognition. 

Is   Humanity  conscious?     Though   what   I    have    said 

LL 
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answers  this  question  implicitly,  I  may  say  plainly — She  is. 
But  as  with  her  will  so  with  her  consciousness.  It  is  a 
growing,  advancing,  hitherto  an  imperfect,  consciousness. 
In  its  earlier  stages  so  obscured  as  to  be  practically  non- 
existent, it  has  gradually,  very  gradually,  been  wakened  into 
fuller  life.  It  is  even  now  far  distant  from  its  full  term. 
Long  time  has  been  needed  to  develop  its  germs,  and  the 
development  is  still  but  the  germ  of  what  it  will  be.  Here, 
again,  one  of  the  many  partial  organisms  which  are  in  all 
essential  features  like  her  may  throw  light  on  the  point.  Is 
England  conscious  ?  None  would  deny  that  England  has  a 
will.  There  might  be  more  hesitation  as  to  her  conscious- 
ness from  a  fear  of  the  consequences  of  its  admission.  Yet 
we  must  I  think  admit  it.  It  is  but  an  imperfect  conscious- 
ness ;  but  from  the  beginning  of  her  history,  and  we  can  be 
present  at  the  beginning  of  English  history,  we  can  follow 
down  through  the  generations  an  advancing  consciousness, 
and  advancing  at  an  ever  accelerating  rate.  All  our 
language  testifies  to  it.  Her  so-called  constitution,  with  its 
much-admired  gradations  in  growth ;  the  traditions  of 
England  ;  the  policy  of  England ;  are  they  not  all  terms 
stamped  with  the  impress  of  a  conscious  will  ?  Why  not 
apply  the  same  judgment  to  the  whole  as  to  the  part  ?  It 
is,  as  a  fact,  being  so  applied,  superseding  all  discussion. 
We  hear  constant  appeals  to  public  opinion,  the  public 
opinion  no  longer  of  Europe  merely,  but  of  all  nations.  Its 
power  is  greatly  overrated  at  present,  but  there  it  is,  a  real 
power;  and  what  is  it  at  bottom  but  a  form  of  the  conscious- 
ness of  Humanity. 

But  if  will  and  consciousness  are  functions  of  Humanity, 
what  is  their  organ,  or  what  is  the  organ  of  her  conscious 
will,  for  I  have  only  separated  for  a  passing  purpose  what 
are  really  inseparable  terms  in  the  connection  in  which  they 
are  here  used.  The  answer  is  clear  that  the  organ  required 
is  the  present,  the  actual  living,  generation,  the  connecting 
link  between  those  which  have  passed  away  and  those  which 
are  coming  on.  As  surely  as  we  each  of  us  are  to-day  the 
organ  of  our  individual  conscious  will,  our  past  and  properly 
our  future  aiding  in  its  determination,  but  our  present  only 
being  in  our  power,  so  surely  lor  the  collective  organism  in 
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its  widest  extension  is  each  generation  in  turn  its  conscious 
will,  a  most  powerful  will,  an  expanding  consciousness, 
swayed  by  its  past,  impelled  by  its  future,  but  mistress  only 
of  the  present.  The  generation  that  is  is  invested  for  its 
time  with  the  full  power  of  Humanity.  It  decides  the 
questions  submitted  to  it,  it  acts  as  the  heir  of  all  that  has 
been,  as  the  trustee  for  all  that  is  to  be.  It  may  abuse  its 
inheritance,  it  may  be  untrue  to  its  trust,  or  it  may  be  a 
faithful  and  true  servant  in  its  days,  but  it  has  full 
competence,  none  can  question  its  power,  though  it  cannot 
elude  its  responsibility. 

I  have  said  enough  I  think  to  place  before  you  the 
leading  idea  that  Humanity  is  a  being  with  will  and 
consciousness,  with  a  most  gradual  advent  to  power,  a  being 
even  yet  imperfectly  developed,  and  consequently  unable  to 
make  her  will  felt  as  it  will  be  felt ;  consequently  also  not 
enlightened  as  she  will  be  enlightened  by  her  mature  and 
full  consciousness.  It  is  this  imperfection  that  explains  the 
difficulty  many  honestly  find  in  realising  the  conception, 
whether  of  her  being  or  her  attributes.  It  is  the  reality  of 
the  conception  which  explains  the  rapidity  with  which  it 
was  matured,  and  with  which  indeed  it  has  spread,  one 
generation  sufficing  for  the  former  process  ;  what  has  passed 
of  a  second  witnessing  the  latter.  Before  the  close  of  the 
second  generation,  that  is,  of  our  positive  era,  we  are  turning 
from  the  City  of  God  to  the  Humanity  which  stands  out  in 
its  fair  proportions  made  visible  to  our  ken  ;  whereas  it  was 
not  till  the  opening  of  the  fifth  century  of  the  Christian  era, 
that  the  greatest  doctor  of  the  early  Christian  Church  found 
it  possible  to  delineate  the  City  of  God  whieh  was  to  rise 
upon  the  ruined  fabric  of  Imperial  Rome. 

But  it  is  to  the  imperfection  that  I  recur,  for  that  brings 
me  to  those  practical  considerations  which  are  always  most 
profitable.  How  can  we  aid  in  drawing  out  the  conscious- 
ness of  Humanity?  How  can  we  make  her  will  more 
effectual  ?  What  can  we  do  to  secure  both  the  one  and  the 
other  against  all  dispute  ?  Evidently  by  the  strengthening 
of  all  such  centres  as  we  have  and  by  the  formation  of  new 
iints.  As  in  different  and  distant  lands  there  arise  such 
centres  of  believers  in  her,  setting  forth  her  existence,  and 
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showing  their  belief  in  her  reality,  both  in  the  past  and 
future,  by  paying  her  the  same  homage  as  has  been  paid  to 
the  vicegerents  whom  she  has  from  time  to  time  chosen,  the 
consciousness  of  which  we  have  been  speaking  is  aroused 
and  extended.  And  such  centres  may  well  be  individuals, 
that  I  feel  strongly.  There  may  be,  there  are,  some  who 
stand  alone  in  the  midst  of  a  population  which  cannot  accept 
their  teaching.  Yet  that  teaching  and  the  life  which 
embodies  it,  are  none  the  less  a  powerful  influence,  which 
will,  so  propitious  is  the  time,  most  assuredly  be  a  fertile 
seed.  Where  the  centre  is  not  an  individual  but  a  group, 
there  the  action  should  be  more  rapid  and  stronger,  drawing 
more  into  the  circle,  quickening  attention  outside.  But  the 
difference  is  in  degree  only,  except  as  concerns  the  manifesta- 
tion of  the  religious  life.  He  who  stands  alone  must  depend 
on  his  life  only  for  the  evidence  of  his  faith.  They  who  can 
act  in  concert  may  do  more. 

Herein  lies  the  justification  of  joint  wrorship  in  however 
rudimentary  a  form  ;  the  justification  of  our  persistence  here 
in  its  definite  institution.  The  meetings  held  elsewhere 
to-day  concede  the  principle.  Our  practice  in  this  and 
kindred  centres  only  carries  it  out  in  more  completeness. 
Both  are  a  notice  to  those  who  surround  us  that  there  has 
arisen  a  new  Religion — claiming  on  a  new  basis  the  obedience 
of  men  ;  both  are  a  proclamation  of  Humanity — a  direct 
preaching  of  her  which  will  be  listened  to. 

Worship — yes,  we  want  worship  in  a  most  definite  form, 
ever  growing  to  goodlier  proportions.  We  want  no  humble, 
no  ambiguous,  no  half  recognition  of  the  Power  we  serve.  It 
is  boldness  that  is  required,  and  the  greater  the  boldness  the 
wiser  will  the  event  show  it.  It  may  be  called  fanaticism — 
it  is  so  called  I  believe.  I  care  not.  '  Fanaticism  is 
respectable,'  said  Comte  to  me  one  day.  'A  certain  dose 
of  it,'  as  Mr.  Geddes  once  observed  to  me,  'would  be  no 
evil  among  us.'  But  in  truth  there  is  no  fanaticism  in  the 
case.  We  rest  for  our  practice  of  worship  on  the  basis  of 
calmest  truth,  on  solid  historical,  on  solid  scientific  ground — 
our  conclusions  are  warranted  by  well  ascertained  laws  of  our 
social  and  moral  being. 

Such   qualifications  of  this   language   as  the  dominant 
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critical  attitude   suggests,  you  will   supply  for  yourselves. 

The  need  for  due  caution,  &c,  I  recognise  fully.     But  our 

changer,  here,  in  this  centre,  does  not  lie  in  the  direction  of 

ver-boldness.     What  I  wish  to  insist  on  is  the  value  even 

mperfect  common  worship  has  for  those  who  join  in  it,  and 

an  evidence  to  the  world  generally.     I  do  not  entertain  a 

oubt  but  that  its  existence  is  a  growing  source  of  strength — 

lat  its  extension  to  new  centres  would  be  the  speediest  mode 

f  extending  the  ascendancy  of  our  religion — that  by  its  action 

n  the  worshippers  it  increases  the  number  of  those  who  will 

elp  in  giving  efficacy  to  the  will  of  Humanity,  whilst  in- 

tierently  and  by  the  nature  of  the  case,  it  deepens  and  widens 

tie  consciousness  of  Humanity. 

The  subject  opens  other  vistas  in  profusion,  but  I  have 
said  enough  for  the  present.     For  me,  or  for  those  who  come 
after  me,  there  will  be  other  opportunities  of  drawing  on  its 
inexhaustible  suggestiveness. 

But  we  must  not  content  ourselves  now  with  the  direct 
preaching  of  Humanity,  with  the  setting  forth  so  far  as  we 
are  able  the  power  and  beauty  of  the  truth  we  hold.  We 
must  face  the  practical  difficulties  which  lie  before  us. 

We  are  confronted  with  the  inexorable  question  :    Has 

the  religion  you  preach  motive  power  ?     So  far  as  we  have 

yet  gone,  we  have  no  reason  to  doubt  it.     The  world  around 

us,  and  this  is  true  of  all  countries  in  varying  degree,  is  not 

with  us,  the  beliefs  of  men  and  yet  more  their  unbelief  are 

against  us.      We  have  no  reason  to  complain  of  this — no 

reason  again  to  complain,  speaking  generally,  of  the  reception 

we  are  meeting.     As  yet,  it  is  kindly  and  tolerant  enough. 

Still  there  must  be  strong  opposition,  and  the  adoption  of  a 

faith  which,  however  unaggressive  in  its  method,  radically 

supersedes  the  old,  must  bring  penalties  at  first — penalties  of 

various  kinds,  and  influencing  differently  different  minds,  but 

combining  their  effect  to  discourage  fresh  adhesions,  to  keep 

back  avowals  of  those  given.     Again,  merely  as  new,  without 

any  reference  to  penalties,  our  faith  requires  time  to  enlist 

the  feelings  and  convictions  of  men  on  its  side.     It  must 

therefore  at  its  origin  be  weak  in  point  of  -numbers.     The 

force  of  possession  is  against  us,  all  the  conservative  forces 

are  against  us,  and  so  peculiar  is  our  position,  all  or  nearly 
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all,  the  revolutionary  forces  are  against  us,  as  are  also  the 
traditional  instincts,  which  are  stronger  than  any  definitely 
stated  beliefs,  and  which  find  expression  in  the  personal 
interests  of  the  immense  majority.  This  numerical  weak- 
ness is  in  itself  a  powerful  hindrance  ;  would  be  so  at  all 
times,  is  so  more  particularly  at  a  time  when,  through  the 
weakness  of  convictions,  and  consequently  of  characters,  the 
gregarious  tendencies  of  men  have  undue  ascendancy.  Yet, 
in  the  face  of  all  these  depressing  circumstances,  we  have 
seen  that  our  Religion  has  grown  ;  that  alone,  or  with  others, 
converts  are  being  made  under  such  diverse  conditions,  as 
to  exclude  any  other  supposition  than  that  they  are  due  to 
the  intrinsic  attractions  of  that  which  they  accept.  It  offers 
in  a  word  no  temptation  but  itself.  Its  acceptance,  then, 
even  in  this  very  limited  degree  has  in  it  a  wealth  of 
promise,  is  so  far  a  satisfactory  answer  to  the  implied 
objection  that  the  system  is  inadequate  to  its  avowed  object. 
For  all  beyond  this  there  is  no  answer  possible,  the 
future  alone  can  answer  it.  All  that  can  be  said  is  that  we 
can  contribute  in  our  day  to  shape  that  answer  of  the  future. 
We  do  not  doubt  what  it  will  be — in  that  we  are  complete. 
Are  we  complete  in  our  sense  of,  in  our  discharge  of,  our 
own  present  responsibilities?  We  have  the  conviction  that 
what  we  avouch  as  our  religious  faith  has  the  power  in  it  to 
triumph  over  all  opposition  and  range  the  world  on  its  side. 
Are  we  translating  this  speculative  truth  into  act?  The 
very  strength  of  our  system  and  our  confidence  in  that 
strength  seem  to  weaken  us.  We  trust  it  too  much  to 
itself.  We  are  unwise  in  this  and  too  little  mindful  of  the 
effect  on  others  of  our  mistake.  These,  and  similar  points 
I  leave  to  your  own  reflections.  I  have  strong  upon  me  the 
feeling  that  throughout  the  body  to  which,  by  my  position,  I 
speak,  under  all  our  shortcomings,  reflection  is  gathering 
weight,  and  is  leading  to  coherence  of  purpose,  to  firmness 
in  execution.  The  power  of  the  past  is  in  and  upon  us  ;  we 
have  not  to  construct  a  past  as  the  Christians  had — a  past 
of  our  own.  What  was  their  peculiar  weakness  is  our 
peculiar  strength.  Humanity  knows  no  breach  in  her 
traditions.  Her  past  is  our  past.  It  is  our  own  fault  if,  by 
virtue  of  the  same  property  in  her,  the  power  of  the  future  is 
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not  in  us  and  upon  us,  if  the  loving  service  to  which  the 
Future  calls  us  be  not  a  force  of  equal  constraint  with  the 
loving  obedience  we  give  to  the  Past.  For  on  us,  as  on  our 
fathers,  there  rests  a  constraint ;  and  to  us,  as  to  them,  that 
constraint  is  love,  the  principle  remaining  the  same  under  a 
different  form.  The  personal  Christ  they  loved  has  past 
away  for  us,  the  want  of  something  larger  has  grown  upon 
men ;  the  demand  has  been  met ;  the  Christ  that  is  to  be, 
the  social  Christ,  stands  revealed  to  us ;  we  are  face  to  face 
'with  Humanity. 

One  word  more.  Our  Christian  forefathers  tended  more 
and  more  to  swerve  from  the  divine  to  the  human,  from  the 
Christ  to  his  Virgin  Mother.  We  accept  in  full,  in  its 
spirit,  the  heritage  they  have  left  us,  making  such  changes 
only  as  are  necessitated  by  a  faith  which  is  throughout 
wholly  human.  For  us  the  Virgin  Mother  and  Humanity 
are  one. 

Dante.    Par.  xxxiii.,  1-22. 

O  Virgin  Mother,  daughter  of  thy  Son ! 
Created  beings  all  in  lowliness 
Surpassing,  as  in  height  above  them  all ; 
Term  by  the  eternal  counsel  pre-ordain'd ; 
Ennobler  of  thy  nature,  so  advanced 
In  thee,  that  its  great  maker  did  not  scorn 
To  make  himself  his  own  creation ; 
For  in  thy  womb  rekindling  shone  the  love 
Reveal'd,  whose  genial  influence  makes  now 
This  flower  to  germin  in  eternal  peace, 
Here  thou  to  us,  of  charity  and  love, 
Art  as  the  noon-day  torch  ;  and  art,  beneath. 
To  mortal  men  of  hope  a  living  spring. 
So  mighty  art  thou,  Lady,  and  so  great, 
That  he  who  grace  desireth,  and  comes  not 
To  thee  for  aidance,  fain  would  have  desire 
Fly  without  wings.     Not  only  him  who  asks 
Thy  bounty  succours,  but  doth  freely  oft 
Forerun  the  asking.     Whatsoe'er  may  be 
Of  excellence  in  creature — pity  mild, 
Relenting  mercy,  large  munificence — 
Arc  all  combined  in  thee. 

The  Annual  Address  delivered  at  the 
CHURCH  OF  HUMANITY,  19  Chapel  Street,  Lamb's  Conduit  Street,  W.C., 
on  tkt  Festival  vf  Humanity  97  (1  January,  1885^. 
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In  many  quarters  there  is  little  to  be  noted.  There  is  a 
slight  increase  of  number  in  India.  So  far  as  I  know,  in  the 
United  States  we  are  in  a  stationary  condition.  In  South 
America  the  two  centres  of  Brazil  and  Chili  are  in  active 
correspondence  with  me.  The  establishment  of  this  corre- 
spondence was  most  unexpected  and  for  many  reasons  most 
welcome. 

My  visit  to  Scotland  in  the  spring  showed  me  that  I  had 
not  been  mistaken  in  the  estimate  I  gave  last  year,  either  as 
to  the  breaking  up  of  the  old  faith  or  the  gradual  preparation 
for  the  new.  Still,  we  may  have  to  wait  some  time  before 
anything  like  a  definite  organisation  is  formed  in  Edinburgh 
or  elsewhere.  It  would  be  most  natural  that  it  should  arise 
in  Edinburgh,  but  there  is  considerable  activity  of  thought 
in  other  towns,  and  we  may  have  it  where  we  least  look 
for  it. 

Of  the  English  centres,  what  I  said  last  year  holds  good 
this.  There  has  been  steady  persistence  in  Liverpool,  and 
quiet  growth.  In  Birmingham  progress  is  slower,  and  there 
is  more  difference  of  opinion  as  to  the  method  to  be  adopted, 
as  there  is  less  readiness  outside  to  see  what  the  new  religion 
offers.  Yet  there  is  great  personal  cordiality  and  social 
feeling.  The  slowness  of  movement  is  trying  to  those  who 
are  engaged  in  it,  but  there  is  a  sufficient  beginning  to  work 
upon,  and  we  have  time  before  us.  In  Newcastle  I  found 
that  there  had  been  a  very  decided  advance.  All  is  on  a 
better,  more  hopeful  footing  there,  and  year  by  year  Mr. 
Quin  finds  himself  better  supported  and  able  to  extend  his 
operations.  In  Sunderland  I  found  all  unchanged.  The 
attitude  of  the  Free  Associate  church  was  the  same — the 
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friendliness  the  same.   Leicester,  as  Newcastle,  has  advanced, 

if   not  much  in  numbers,  in  its  unity  of  purpose  and  action. 

There  is  no   hesitation   in    giving  the   movement   its   full 

religious  character.     Of  Manchester  I  have  spoken  in  the 

taody  of  the  address.   The  only  fresh  opening  in  the  year  was 

at  Cambridge,  where  I  ventured,  at  the  wish  of  friends,  to 

give  a  lecture  on  the  Religion  of  Humanity.     The  results  of 

such  ventures  must  be  uncertain,  but  as  our  cause  gets  more 

of  a  hearing  there  is  more  likelihood  of  a  definite  result. 

With  or  without  result,  it  is  a  duty  to  take  what  opportunities 


In  London,  the  new  centre  in  North  London,  of  which  I 
spoke  last  year  has  had  vicissitudes.  As  it  was  when  I  spoke 
of  it  it  soon  came  to  an  end*  as  was  natural,  where  there 
had  been  evidently  a  wide  interval  between  the  avowed  and 
the  real  intention.  There  continues,  however,  I  believe,  a 
North  London  centre  in  connection  with  Newton  Hall.  I  see 
it  is  stated  to  be  in  full  vigour,  but  the  exact  value  of  such 
an  expression  is  not  easy  to  determine.  Time  will  show 
what  it  is. 

To  be  true  to  facts,  I  must  add  that  the  year  has  been 
marked  by  an  increase  of  hostility  to  our  method,  so  far  as 
we  can  argue  from  the  language  used  by  the  official  repre- 
sentative of  Newton  Hall.  I  cannot  say — I  may  have  doubts 
—how  far  he  represents  the  prevailing  feeling,  but  the  fact 
remains.  Here,  again,  we  must  leave  the  question  to  time. 
We  adhere  to  our  own  view,  and  seek  to  carry  out  our 
method  to  its  full  logical  conclusions. 

I  avail  myself  of  this  opportunity  to  look  forward  a  little, 
and  speak  on  what  we  have  in  prospect.  We  have  no  call  to 
hurry  on  changes.  At  the  same  time,  we  should  be  aware 
that  there  is  very  much  to  be  done  in  the  way  of  giving  our 
action  greater  completeness.  I  find  a  general  readiness  to 
acknowledge  this,  and  would,  so  far  as  I  can,  give  expression 
to  such  a  disposition. 

In  the  present  year,  then,  I  propose  certain  additions : — 

1.  A  slight  increase  in  the  number  of  our  social  meetings, 
so  as  to  have  practically  one  in  each  month  of  the  Positivist 
year.  I  say  practically,  for  in  August  and  September,  the 
two  evening  meetings  will  be  the  equivalent  of  the  ordinary 
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social  meetings  for  those  two  months,  as  the  Annual  Meeting 
on  the  Festival  of  Humanity  is  the  equivalent  of  an  ordinary 
social  meeting  for  the  first  month  of  the  year. 

2.  I  think  the  time  has  come  for  instituting  the  second 
festival   indicated    in   the   fourth   volume   of  the   'Positive 
Politics '    (p.  357  E.  Tr.),  as   in  close  connection  with  the 
Festival  of  Humanity,  which  has  now  for  many  years  been 
celebrated  with  the  full  consent  of  all  Positivists.     With  due 
respect  for  our  local  tradition,  the  mediaeval  church's  Festival 
of  the   Virgin  Mother,  the  Festival  of  the  Assumption  oft 
.   r'C|         August    15th,    may  have   its  analogue   in   the  worship  <* 
I  the  Religion  of  Humanity,  as  a  part  of  that  worship  during  tl*e 

Transition.     We  have  been  long  familiar  with  the  mediaev^ 
type   as   the   '  spontaneous   idealisation '   of  Humanity, 
propose  very  cautiously  to  strengthen  our  recognition  of  %% 
and  to  turn  it  to  fuller  use. 


THE  POWER   OF  HUMANITY.* 

It  is  not  easy  in  the  restless  agitation  of  the  hour,  which 

will  intrude  upon  us,  do  what  we  will,  to  keep  the  calmness 

of  judgment  requisite  for  a  right  estimate  of  the  relative 

importance  of  the  questions  under  discussion  in  which  we 

cannot  but  take  interest.     There  is  a  feeling,  perhaps  it  is 

not  unshared  by  some  here,  that  we,  the  disciples  of  the 

Religion  of    Humanity,   stand   too    much   aloof   from   the 

present;  that  we  are  too  indifferent  to  the  actual  political 

and  social  movements ;  that  we  are  deficient  in  citizenship, 

in  civic  feeling.     It  is  not  so — we  are  in  nowise  indifferent — 

we  only  differ  from  many  of  those  around  us  in  our  relative 

estimate  and   in  the  method  we   adopt  for  exerting  such 

•  influence  as  we  may  possess.     We  seek  to  remember  steadily 

that  our  true  function,  for  the  present,  is  to  act  on  opinion, 

not  to  take  part  in  action  as  a  body — whilst  we  make  all 

allowance  for  the  varied   requirements  of  individual  cases. 

Without  therefore  letting  ourselves  be  disturbed    by  the 

impatient  calls  to  share  in  this  or  that  of  the  thousand  minor 

efforts  which  are  being  made  all  around  us,  we  hold  on  our 

way  in  a  wise  abstention,  centering  our  care  and  action  on 

our  own  acknowledged  duty:    the  promotion  of  the  great 

religious  change  within  us  and  around  us  which  is  the  one 

essential  want  of  mankind.     As  instrumental  in  furthering 

such  change  we  set  before  others,  as  best  we  may,  the  effects 

which  would  follow  were  it  worked  out,  or  we  anticipate  those 

effects  with  a  view  to  the  guidance  of  the  present.     In  short 

we,  as  others,  choose  our  own  method  of  procedure.     In  the 

rush  of  conflicting  demands  a  choice  is  imperatively  demanded. 

But  I  repeat  it,  we  are  not  indifferent  spectators,  we  act  in 

our  own  way  and  where  we  think  we  can  act  most  usefully. 

*  The  commemorative  form  given  on  pp.  225,  226,  applies  also  to  this 
aidrest. 
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We  share  the  common  belief  that  opinion  governs  in  the  end, 
and  we  address  ourselves  to  its  guidance;  in  a  word,  we 
would  constitute  a  central  organ  of  opinion.  This  is  the  task 
of  every  spiritual  power,  and  we  claim  to  be  a  collective 
spiritualty.  The  claim  brings  with  it  an  obligation ;  the 
obligation  not  to  endanger  the  impartiality  which  should 
characterise  all  that  we  say  by  mixing  in  the  conflict.  For 
all  reasons  it  seems  that  we  should  as  at  present  stand  out  of 
the  competition  for  a  share  in  power,  so  to  keep  our  influence 
the  purer.  This  is  the  general  principle,  with  due  allowance, 
I  repeat,  for  circumstances.  And  in  our  present  condition  as 
a  distinct  body  it  is  the  more  politic  course.  If  we  mix  in 
the  competition  we  excite  a  more  bitter  opposition,  and  that 
unnecessarily,  not  in  the  support  of  any  great  interest,  and 
we  divert  others  from  the  quieter  examination  of  our  system 
by  the  angry  passions  we  awaken.  This  language  does  not 
exclude  the  free  and  quiet  exercise  of  such  powers  as  our 
citizenship  gives  us ;  it  holds  as  against  the  becoming  our- 
selves the  depositaries  of  power.  The  clearer  we  stand  the 
more  useful  we  shall  be,  whatever  may  be  said  under  the 
chaotic  impulses  of  the  present. 

It  so  happens  that  even  in  the  immediate  present  the 
political  questions  which  are  for  our  statesmen  the  most 
urgentj  and  which  appear  so  to  the  general  mind,  are  most 
urgent  to  us.  For  instance,  the  one  consideration  which 
appears  likely  to  absorb  for  some  time  the  practical  states- 
manship of  this  country  is,  stated  in  its  most  comprehensive 
form,  the  question  of  imperial  unity.  For  the  moment  it  is 
narrowed  to  an  exclusive  reference  to  Ireland,  and  may  be  so 
narrowed  possibly  for  a  period;  but  it  has  larger  applications, 
and  they  will  force  for  themselves  a  hearing.  Not  directly 
involved  in  the  issues  submitted  to  the  new  electoral  body  in 
Great  Britain,  we  find,  now  that  the  contest  is  over,  this 
imperial  question  overriding  all  others.  Whatever  the 
expectations  from  the  change  in  the  electorate  as  to  improved 
government  at  home,  they  must  wait,  it  would  seem,  till  some 
settlement  for  Ireland  has  been  agreed  upon.  For  Ireland's 
power  for  obstruction  is  great,  her  demands  imperious,  and 
not  to  be  set  aside  without  full  discussion. 

It  is  not  my  purpose  now  to  speak  on  the  settlement  of 
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Ireland.  I  rather  wish  to  insist  on  a  prior  point ;  on  this, 
viz.:  that  for  any  settlement  the  decisive  power  lies  in 
opinion ;  all  depends  on  what  it  is,  on  what  it  may  become 
under  the  enlightening  influence  of  certain  fresh  facts.  It  is 
not  on  mere  voting  powers  that  such  matters  turn.  The 
voting  power  will  in  the  end  register  the  conclusion  which 
the  thought  of  the  country  shall  have  reached,  or  which  those 
shall  have  reached  who  are  responsible  for  the  policy  of  the 
country,  and  who  have  its  confidence.  If  we  are  co-operating 
then  in  forming  this  conclusion,  or  in  giving  it  force,  supposing 
it  to  be  such  as  we  can  admit ;  or  if  we  are  guiding  opinion 
to  another  conclusion,  supposing  we  think  the  one  generally 
received  erroneous;  in  either  case  we  are  not  open  to  the 
charge  of  indifference. 

So  it  is  again  in  the  question  which  holds  the  next  place 
in  importance,  if  we  would  be  true  to  the  imperial  obligations 
we  have  contracted  by  our  past:  I  mean  the  question  of  the 
right  conduct  of  Great  Britain  towards  India.  Again,  that 
is,  the  appeal  lies  to  opinion,  in  this  sense :  that  on  its 
swaying  this  way  or  that  decisively,  will  depend  the  action 
of  the  ruling  power.  Not  the  settlement  of  the  difficulties. 
For  observers  are  more  and  more  recognising  that  we  have  a 
time  allowed  us  in  which  we  may  effect  the  settlement,  or  at 
least  establish  the  principles  on  which,  by  a  cautious  gradual 
process,  it  may  be  wisely  effected;  but  that  the  opportunity 
is  slipping  away,  and  the  decision  may  come  from  the  second 
of  the  high  contracting  parties— from  India,  and  not  from 
England.  This  by  the  way ;  for  here  again  I  do  not  wish  to 
enter  on  the  proper  merits  of  the  Indian  question,  but  rather 
to  confine  myself  to  pointing  out  that  they  who,  year  by  year, 
on  all  fitting  occasions,  do  what  they  can  to  mould  opinion 
into  the  form  which  they  think  the  best,  are  not  indifferent, 
are  not  in  any  way  standing  aloof  from  their  duties  as  citizens. 

Nor  would  I  accept  the  charge  in  relation  to  home 
questions.  Look  closely  into  these  questions — examine  them 
with  a  due  respect  to  both  order  and  progress— attaching 
more  weight,  as  our  Positive  political  system  enjoins,  to  order 
than  to  progress,  and  we  shall  see  reason  for  the  adoption  of 
the  same  attitude.  In  so  far  as  they  are  political  even,  the 
truest   action   is   for   us   outside  the  Parliamentary  sphere, 
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apart  from  the  ballot  box  and  the  assembly  which  it  makes. 
Three  of  the  most  prominent  questions  of  the  day  are  :  public 
instruction,  the  land,  and  the  relations  of  Church  and  State. 
The  first  is  only  provisionally  and  unfortunately  a  State 
question.  On  the  two  others,  the  peaceful  and  enduring 
arrangements  which  can  alone  deserve  the  name  of  a  settle- 
ment, will  not  be  reached,  and  not  be  susceptible  of  a  record 
in  legislative  form,  till  there  is  much  more  agreement  than 
there  is  at  present  as  to  the  grounds  of  arrangement.  It  may 
illustrate  this  to  observe  that  whereas  in  Wales  the  settle- 
ment of  the  church  question  might  be  at  once  decisive  as 
opinion  is  decided,  in  England  it  cannot  be  so,  for  it  is  most 
evident  that  opinion  here  is  undecided ;  so  much  so  as  to 
make  any  strong  action  impracticable. 

If  in  home  matters  we  look  deeper,  and  following  the 
confessed  tendency  of  the  times,  consider  the  social  issues  as 
far  more  important  than  the  political,  we  find  ampler 
justification  for  not  involving  ourselves  in  what  seem  the 
more  practical  movements  of  the  day — for  not  aiming  at 
immediate  results  through  direct  political  action.  This  may 
be  a  source  of  present  weakness.  That  evil  we  must  face, 
but  remain  true  to  and  act  upon  our  conviction  that  the 
appeal  does  not  fie  to  direct  legislative  interference,  but  to  a 
quickening  of  social  feeling  and  the  purifying  of  our  moral 
judgments  under  the  inspiration  of  a  religion.  Such  a 
conviction  is  no  sign  of  indifference. 

But  enough  on  these  separate  aspects  of  the  problem  of 
present  conduct.  Those  who  see  in  religion,  be  it  in  the 
older  form  as  most  think,  or  in  the  newer  form  as  we  think, 
but  in  one  form  or  the  other,  the  only  real  source  of  the 
changed  order  of  the  future,  are,  in  their  endeavours  either  to 
breathe  new  vigour  into  the  old  or  to  establish  the  new, 
engaged  more  or  less  deeply,  as  their  zeal  or  their 
opportunities  differ,  in  the  one  real  work  which  can  be  of 
permanent  use.  All  else  is  but  temporary  and  palliative — 
more  immediately  attractive,  perhaps,  but  offering  no  real 
satisfaction  to  the  intelligence  or  the  heart.  From  thi> 
vantage  ground  they  will  work  as  effectually  as  others  in  the 
solution  of  the  actual  difficulties,  but  they  will  work  with  less 
absorption,  with  a  juster  sense  of  proportion,  with  a  greater 
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freedom  from  excitement.  Such  are  the  conclusions  on  this 
subject,  on  political  and  social  indifference,  which  I  offer  for 
your  consideration. 

Now  for  a  few  words  on  some  of  the  larger  interests  of  the 

present.     The  disquiet  of  the  world,  both  in  West  and  East, 

continues   unabated,   requiring  the   constant  application  of 

temporary    remedies.      We    cease    not    as    a    country    to 

contribute  our  share  to  its  increase.     I  noticed  last  year  the 

inclination  of  Western  Europe  to  colonial  expansion  under 

various   incitements,   but    most    under    the    incitement    of 

commercial  aggrandisement.     It  is  hard  to  see  how  the  good 

will  counterbalance  the  palpable   evils  of  this  movement. 

Our  own   country's  most   objectionable  contribution  is  the 

conquest  of  Burmah.     The  act  is  consummated  to-day.    The 

incorporation  of  Burmah  into  the  empire  is  announced  in  a 

Queen's  proclamation.     It  is  an  ill-omened  New  Year's  gift, 

this  seizure  of  a  new  Naboth's  vineyard  so  long  coveted.    In 

itself    it    is    morally    without   justification    and    politically 

dangerous,   but   I   speak   of    it    here    as    stimulating    and 

strengthening  by  example  the  colonial  aspirations  of  other 

states.     For  us,  as  for  all  the  states  our  compeers  in  the 

"\West,  there  is  over  and  above  all  the  moral  objections  to  the 

bourse,  the  double  disadvantage  of  misdirecting  the  resources 

*>f  each   state   and   diverting  attention   from   much    higher 

interests,  viz.,   from    wise    internal    government    and    the 

{Peaceful  organisation  of  the  West  as  a  collective  guide  for 

vtiankind.     The  neglect  of  these  higher  interests  leaves  the 

\Vest  most  sensitive  to  all  the  disturbing  influences  which 

abound,  and  the  consequence  is  that  great  as  are  the  efforts 

t*>  secure  peace  the  feeling  of  insecurity  predominates,  the 

insecurity  in  each  separate  state  intensifying  the  feeling  as 

regards  the  whole. 

The  general  industrial  pressure  in  the  Western  world  is 
partly  result,  partly  cause,  of  this  inner  insecurity — more 
remotely  but  not  less  certainly  of  the  outer.  The  waste  of 
material  resources  of  all  kinds,  the  diverting  from  its  true 
use  the  intellectual  wealth  of  mankind,  the  perversion  of 
moral  feelings,  all  increase  the  disorganisation  of  industry 

I    and  forbid  any  valuable  inquiry  into,  any  deep  searching 
examination  of  the  means  which  might  remove  it.      Un- 
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remedied  it  must  continue  fraught  with  danger — a  danger 
proportionate  to  the  greater  or  less  identification  of  any  given 
state  with  the  industrial  life. 

I  mention  these  two  aspects  of  the  anarchical  condition 
of  the  West,  the  colonial  and  the  industrial,  mainly  to  draw 
attention  to  this  question :  Do  they  admit  of  any  adequate 
treatment  on  the  methods  at  present  in  use,  or  on  the 
methods  generally  proposed  as  substitutes?  And  as  the 
answer  must,  I  think,  be  that  they  do  not,  we  come  round 
to  our  former  conclusion  that  in  a  quiet  gradual  recon- 
struction under  the  inspiration  of  a  religion  lies  the  sole 
issue  for  the  human  race  out  of  its  present  uncertainty  and 
suffering. 

Under  this  impression  I  turn  to  a  review  of  the  past  year, 
as  a  fresh  link  in  the  chain  of  our  effort  towards  this  gradual 
reconstruction.  I  would  in  no  way  disguise  tile  weakness  of 
that  effort,  nor  underrate  the  forces  which  impede  it,  but  at 
the  same  time  I  am  not  less  certain  of  its  ultimate  value. 

I  would  remind  you,  then,  that  there  has  again  been  no 
interruption  during  the  year  of  our  Sunday  work.  The  help 
needed  for  this  has  been  ungrudgingly  given.  In  other 
respects  also  our  action  has  been  sustained  throughout. 
The  religious  meetings  announced  have  taken  place  ;  the 
new  festival  has  been  inaugurated ;  several  of  the  social 
sacraments  have  been  administered.  For  so  small  a  body 
these  sacraments  have  been  numerous  this  last  year,  and  in 
their  character  of  great  importance.  The  social  meetings 
and  the  monthly  meetings  of  the  Positivist  Society  have 
been  held,  the  former  with  increased  frequency.  The  annual 
conference  could  not  meet  at  the  time  originally  proposed, 
but  when  it  met,  it  was,  taking  all  the  circumstances  into 
account,  well  attended.  In  our  Church  itself,  this  room  in 
which  we  meet,  there  are  some  slight  changes.  We  have 
the  altar  in  due  form  and  we  have  some  increase  of  ornament. 
I  explained  last  year  in  what  light  I  regarded  the  altar.  I 
proposed  to  introduce  it  as  a  symbol  of  sacri6ce,  of  sacrifice 
on  our  part  in  each  succeeding  generation,  in  fitting  response 
to  the  sum  of  sacrifices  by  which  we  have  what  we  have,  are 
made  what  we  are.  As  such  symbol  it  has  been  by  most 
accepted.     For  any  ornament  that  has  been  added  in  com- 
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pletion  no  defence  is  needed.     There  is  no  hidden  meaning 
in  our  ornaments.     They  are   but   a  sign   of  the   feeling 
common  to  us  all  that  we  should  do  whatever  we  can  to 
niake  the  room  more  beautiful,  more  adequate  as  an  expres- 
sion of  our  willing  and  cheerful  service  of  Humanity. 

We  owe  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  Crompton  a  photograph 
of  St.   Louis,  taken  from  a  statue  in   Rheims  Cathedral. 
"Two  other  additions  I  notice.      First  the  mural  tablet  in 
memory  of  Dr.  Baxter,  which  a  joint  effort  of  those  who 
lenew  him  and  his  worth  intimately,  has  enabled  me  to  place 
near  the  others.     It  is,  like  the  others,  quite  simple.     Our 
dead  lie  widely  scattered ;   these  simple  monuments  bring 
them  together,  and  place  us  in  their  presence  when  we  can 
liardly  visit  their  graves.     They  connect  us  with  our  imme- 
diate past,  and  consecrate  by  sacred  memories  this  room  and 
our  continuous  work.      The   second  addition   is  meant  to 
repair  an   omission  which   has   too  long  existed.     In   the 
"temples  of  the  future  there  are  to  be  fourteen  chapels — the 
fourteenth  dedicated  to  Holy  Women.     We  have  had  from 
the  beginning  a  representation  of  thirteen,  the  busts  and 
portraits  of  their  occupants  serve  this  purpose  if  the  chapel 
*<orm  is  unattainable.     But  the  fourteenth  chapel  has  been 
^^rithout   any  recognition.      I  have  thought  it  desirable  to 
!"iave  a  partial  recognition,  which  may  be  completed  later. 
TThe  bracket   which   stands   behind   and   over  the   bust   of 
-Auguste  Comte  answers  this  purpose,  and  at  the  same  time 
^s  unoccupied  it  indicates  a  want.     The  bust  of  Heloi'se  as 
the  type  of  supreme  womanly  tenderness  and  self-devotion 
^will  one  day  meet  this  want.     This  addition  is  appropriate 
t.o  the  year  which   has  witnessed   the  first  celebration    in 
England  of  the  festival  of  woman,  in  connection  with  the 
Virgin-Mother  of  our  Christian  predecessors. 

I  take  this  occasion  to  remark  that  the  defective  arrange- 
ment of  the  other  busts  should  be  amended,  when  a  repainting 
rf  the  room  gives  us  the  opportunity.  The  series  should  lead 
np  from  Moses  to  Charlemagne  on  the  right  as  we  enter, 
from  Dante  to  Holy  Women  on  the  left. 

I         For  convenience  sake  I  have  put  all  the  separate  parts 
rf  our  action  together.     I  return  on  one  point,  on  the  social 
sacraments  which    I    mentioned.     We    justly    attach    the 
MM 
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greatest  importance  to  this  part  of  our  work,  in  itself  and 
because   of   its  prospective  character.     We  have  had  two 
presentations,   one    of    peculiar   interest,    because  it  was 
combined  with  an  adoption,  as  binding  an  adoption  as  our 
laws  permit.     The  Sacrament  of  Admission  was  conferred 
on  one  who  was  taking  on  herself  a  very  definite  service  of 
Humanity,  by  becoming  a    nurse.     Lastly,   three  of  our 
members   have  asked  for  and   received  the   Sacrament  of 
Destination.     Two  of  the  three  were  formally  destined  for 
the  Priesthood.     We   speak  of  discouragements  and  con- 
sequent depression,  and  we   so  speak  in   accordance  with 
facts.     We  may  set  in  the  balance  such  an  act  as  this,  by 
which  two  men  in  early  manhood,  fully  acquainted  with  all 
our  conditions,   quite   able  to   count  the   cost,   with  veiy 
different   intellectual  and  social  antecedents,  testified  their 
acceptance  of,  their  confidence  in,  our  religious  future,  and 
faced   the    arduous    task    of    preparation    for  the  priestly 
function.     The  third  case  was  a  very  peculiar  one.    I  may 
say   briefly  here  that  it  was  that  of  a   Russian   Positivist 
who,  bound — self-bound — to  a  determination  to  spread  the 
Religion  of  Humanity  among  his  countrymen,  asked  for  a 
sacramental  sanction  to  his  office,  whereby  he  might  feel  the 
support   of  religious  membership   and  of  the  sympathy  « 
his  co-religionists.     We  all  felt  the  deep  significance  of  such 
an   act  in  one  who   had  given  already  such  proofs  of  his 
devotedness. 

I   received  last  night  a  letter  from  Mr.  Frey,  which  * 
shall  take  an  early  opportunity  of  making  known  to  you  all* 
My  limits  now  permit  me  only  an  extract,  which  indicates 
in  what   spirit   it  is  written :   *  With  the  approach  of  our 
yearly  Festival  of  Humanity,  says  Mr.  Frey,  when  we,  both 
privately  and  collectively,  reflect  over  the  accomplishment  rf 
the  past  years,  and  over  the  problems  which  are  left  undone, 
I  think  my  report  of  what  I  have  found  in  Russia,  and  how 
far  I  (have)  succeeded  in  propaganda  of  our  religion,  will  be 
a  proper  supplement  to  the  other  reports  of  the  same  kind. 
I  wish  that  it  may  reach  you  on  the  day  of  our  great  festival 
as  a  token  of   my  spiritual   union  with    the    Church    of 
Humanity.' 

I  would  place  in  close  juxtaposition  with  these  sacra* 
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ments,  the  three  commemorations  or  funeral 
we  have  had  in  the  year — during  which  time  our  losses 
been  quite  out  of  proportion  to  our  numbers.  Such  ceremonies 
have  a  sacramental  character.  All  three  have  been  deeply 
sorrowful,  for  each  has  been  a  tribute  to  a  great  loss  socially, 
to  many  a  most  intimate  personal  loss.  Nor  are  the  three 
all.  In  Calcutta  we  were  deprived  in  the  beginning  of  the 
year,  by  an  accident,  of  a  new  Hindoo  adherent  of  great 
promise.  It  is  the  saddest  thing,  this  succession  of  deaths 
under  which  we  move  forward  to  the  accomplishment  of  our 
work  in  premature  bereavement. 

In  connection  with  the  room  and  its  arrangements,  I 
may  express  the  wish  that  it  could  be  more  used,  especially 
for  lectures,  giving  applications  of  our  doctrine  to  the  more 
important  questions  of  the  day.  No  smallness  of  our 
audience  ought  to  prevent  our  having  these  when  we  are 
able.  Besides  this  I  could  wish  it  were  in  our  power  to  have 
it  permanently  open  and  warmed.  As  it  is  on  Saturday 
afternoons  it  is  open  and  warmed,  and  any  of  our  members 
can  use  it  for  reading  or  meditation  or  social  converse. 
Such  informal  use  of  it  might  be  profitable. 

None,  I  think,  can  enter  the  room  as  it  is  and  not  see 
that  it  is  consecrated  to  a  religious  worship- — the  worship  of 
Humanity,  through  the  grateful  commemoration  of  her 
Past,  through  the  idealisation  of  her  Future,  to  the  cultiva- 
tion of  our  devotion  to  her  in  the  Present.  All  the  additions 
made  have  aimed  at  impressing  this  character  upon  it. 
Our  religious  services  should  deepen  this  impression,  as  by 
the  enforcement  of  our  duties  they  should  lay  a  solid 
ground  for  the  feelings  which  we  express.  For  their 
expression  we  have  been  content  with  something  very 
simple,  and  on  a  careful  survey  of  our  actual  state  as  a 
movement,  to  this  simple  form  I  think  we  shall  be  wise  to 
adhere  for  the  present,  content  with  the  essential.  The 
direction  in  which  a  gradual  advance  is  most  to  be  wished, 
is  towards  a  greater  community  of  expression  by  means  of 
forms  of  prayer  in  which  all  could  join,  and  by  hymns  sung 
by  all.  But  whilst  I  would  suggest  this,  I  feel  we  can  wait 
till  the  way  is  clearer  than  it  seems  at  present.  With 
regard  to  the  hymns,  I  see  that   there  are  reasons  for  not 
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being  impatient,  that  there  is  division  of  opinion  as  to  what 
and  how  we  are  to  sing,  even  as  to  whether  we  should 
introduce  singing  at  all.  On  the  strictly  musical  point  I  am 
wholly  incompetent.  On  the  other,  I  can  only  repeat  that  I 
am  ready  and  willing,  whenever  it  shall  be  thought  possible, 
to  introduce  congregational  singing,  for  that  it  should  be 
congregational  is  to  my  mind  a  necessary  condition. 

Provided  that  we  have  attained  the  essential  object,  which 
is  a  common  religious  expression  of  our  life's  service,  we  may 
be  very  patient,  very  cautious  as  to  what  we  do  next.  In 
regard  to  the  forms  we  adopt,  our  position  here  imposes 
certain  obligations.  It  may  be  well  for  me,  as  entrusted  by 
your  confidence  with  the  common  direction,  to  say  how  I 
regard  those  obligations,  on  what  principle  we  have  acted, 
and  as  yet  must  act.  We  are  here  at  the  centre  of  English 
religious  Positivism.  From  hence  have  originated  all  the 
efforts  made  in  England  to  present  the  new  faith  as  a  religion 
in  the  generally  received  sense  of  the  word  ;  as  not  merely  a 
doctrine,  nor  even  a  doctrine  issuing  in  a  life,  but  also  as  a 
worship.  Nor  is  our  action  confined  to  England,  as  we  know. 
The  simplest  form  compatible  with  our  aim  was  chosen 
originally,  as  was  necessary,  and  it  should  not  be  forgotten 
that  the  object,  and  even  the  form,  had  the  cordial  assent  of 
all  English  Positivists.  It  is  incumbent  on  us  as  the  common 
centre  of  initiative,  and  I  would  add,  as  of  necessity  by  our 
local  position  the  centre  of  the  English  branch  of  the  Church 
of  Humanity,  to  be  most  careful  in  our  action  on  this  point, 
never  to  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  there  are  several  other 
centres,  each  with  a  peculiar  environment,  and  each,  there- 
fore, demanding  consideration  of  its  circumstances  and 
requirements  ;  moreover,  that  fresh  centres,  similarly  situated, 
may  arise  at  any  moment  and  may  look  to  us  for  counsel  or 
example.  There  is  a  strong  social  reason  then  why  we  here 
should  proceed  cautiously,  and  on  the  whole  simply,  with  as 
great  simplicity  as  is  consistent  with  the  assertion  of  our 
principle,  avoiding  what  may  be  difficulties  to  others  i-itn 
when  to  us  they  might  not  be  difficulties,  taking  no  step  which 
may  have  to  be  recalled,  not  prejudging  the  future  growth, 
but  waiting  for  the  light  which  our  growing  needs  will  throw 
upon  the  whole  subject.     There  has  been  here,   I  may  add 
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With  truth,  the  strongest  wish  throughout  to  watch  for  the 
spontaneous  advance  of  our  body,  to  begin  when  its  members 
Were  ready  for  beginning,  to  accept  their  impulse,  so  the 
better  to  carry  their  convictions  with  us  in  such  forward 
movement  as  it  was  thought  wise  to  risk.  Where  it  was 
Absolutely  necessary  to  take  a  step  of  myself  I  have  not 
hesitated — in  all  else  I  have  waited. 

A  richer,  warmer  ceremonial  will  come ;    this  is   most 
certain  to  any  who  image  to  themselves,  however  faintly,  the 
festivals  of  the  future  Church.     Even  in  the  present  all  shows 
that  the  tendency  is  in  that  direction.     No  doubt  we  suffer  in 
the  eyes  of  some  from  the  want  of  the  richer  ceremonial, 
though  there  are  many  whom  it  does  not  attract.     But  it 
exists  all  around  us,  and  the  churches  which  still  wield  so 
much  power  and  have  such  resources  at  their  disposal,  are 
wisely  directing  their  energy  to  its  increase.     Wisely,  both 
for  their  own  proper  objects  and  in  the  interests  of  the  common 
future,  they  are  resting  more  than  they  were  wont  on  cultual 
influences  and  on  all   the  beautiful  accessories  of  worship. 
Their  success  weighs  on  our  efforts.     They  offer,  I  mean,  so 
*Uuch  more  in  regard  to  such  accessories  than  we  can  offer, 
that  they  keep  with  them  those  who  might  be  from  the  state 
*if  their  belief  drawn  to  us.     We  must  submit  to  the  stern 
Necessity  of  our  circumstances  and  see  what  strength  we  can 
*lerive  from  that  necessity.     We  are  at  the  beginning  of  a 
*aew  order  and  must  endure  without  impatience  the  inconve- 
niences of  beginning.     We  have  small  resources,  we  cannot 
iiave  numbers,  we  are   forming,   not   living  under  a   long 
Accumulation  of  associations  and  traditions.     But  all  is  not 
in  favour  of  the  older  churches ;  far  from  it.     There  co-exists 
in  them,  with  all  the  splendour  of  their  worship,  with  this 
ritual  growth,  a  growing  unsoundness  of  the  foundations  on 
"^vhich  they  rest;  there  is  a  sense  of  unreality  about  them 
"torn  the  decay  of  belief,  whereas  under  all  our  poverty  of 
appearance  we  rest  on  a  growing  reality,  on  a  rising  not  a 
decaying  faith.     The  intelligent  belief  of  the  age,  its  moral 
cravings  are   working  for   us — sooner   or   later   an    ample 
compensation  for  the  difficulties  we  acknowledge. 

We  assert  our  claim  to  borrow  freely  from  our  predecessors, 
as  they  borrowed  from  theirs.     We  assert  our  claim,  that  is, 
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to  use  for  our  purposes  the  accumulated  spiritual  treasures  of 
the  Past,  as  the  common  property  of  mankind.  Only  we 
must  be  cautious  in  the  process,  lest  we  overlay  our  own 
proper  contribution,  obscure  the  new  truth  which  we  have  to 
offer,  or  go  beyond  the  point  which  our  religious  feeling  has 
reached,  so  importing  a  measure  of  unreality.  The  second 
caution  goes  deeper  into  our  action.  Our  adoption  must  be 
a  careful  revision.  The  adoption  will  be  mainly  from  the 
mediaeval  Catholicism.  It  will  be  necessary  to  weigh  well 
our  differences  from  that  system.  You  will  understand  me 
on  this  very  difficult  subject  to  be  rather  throwing  out  matter 
for  consideration  than  attempting  to  prescribe  any  rules.  It 
all  resolves  itself  into  this,  that  we  have  reached  a  period  of 
our  existence  as  a  community  which  if  it  requires  boldness 
in  essentials,  requires  great  prudence  in  details,  that  our 
policy  must  be  at  once  very  firm  and  very  tentative. 

I  quite  accept,  we  all  perhaps  accept,  what  has  been  urged 
on  me,  that  in  the  actual  state  of  Positivism  there  should  be 
the  largest  mutual  tolerance  of  all  efforts,  the  greatest  fellow- 
feeling  with  exertions  akin  to  our  own  if  different  in  form  ; 
that  the  vastness  of  the  construction  which  has  been  begun 
for  us,  but  which  has  been  handed  over  to  us  unfinished, 
dwarfs  us  all  ;  that  we  can  severally  contribute  but  partially 
to  working  it  out ;  that  as  the  master-mind  which  grasped 
the  whole  is  withdrawn  from  us,  and  we  have  no  complete 
living  teacher  to  guide  and  unify  our  work,  we  have  to 
accommodate  ourselves  to  the  almost  inevitable  consequence : 
the  independence,  viz.,  of  the  various  efforts;  that  we  must 
look  on  the  totality  of  those  efforts  as  our  real  working  power 
in  the  world :  must,  in  the  strictest  sense,  recognise  for  the 
time  a  collective  action.  Whilst  ready  to  accept  this  in  the 
main,  I  see  that  as  far  as  possible  we  should  foster  inter- 
dependence, and  make  it  our  rule  to  consult  in  common,  at 
any  rate  wherever  from  agreement  in  principle  consultation 
seems  natural.  Perhaps  there  is  too  little  of  this  consultation, 
less  than  there  might  well  be.  It  would  increase  our  strength 
were  there  more  of  it.  We  must  wait,  however,  for  this 
conviction  to  grow ;  all  our  antecedents,  all  our  conditions, 
are  unfavourable  to  its  growth. 

The  facts  as  to  the  Positivist  community,  in  the  widest 
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CBtcn&on  of  the  term,  whether  in  England  or  elsewhere,  are 
much  the  same  as  they  were  last  year;  at  least,  so  far  as  I 
icre  is  not  any  marked  change,  nor  has  any  new  centre 
been  formed.  All  the  groups  then  enumerated  remain,  unless 
Sweden  be  an  exception,  which  I  hope  it  is  not.  Several  of 
the  groups  have  suffered  the  heaviest  losses,  but  the  wholes 
The  same  holds  good  of  isolated  Positivists — I  have 
nothing  to  add  or  subtract.  Again,  the  general  judgment 
then  given  on  our  action  and  cohesion,  both  here  and  else- 
where, will  apply  now.  What  I  then  said  of  our  influence 
as  well  indirect  as  direct,  I  might  repeat  in  substance  to-day. 
It  becomes  more  evident  each  year  that  our  indirect  influence 
is,  for  our  country  and  time,  by  far  the  more  powerful  of  the 
Two.  This  may  console  us  for  the  weakness  of  our  direct 
■jrowth,  whilst  it  should  teach  us  to  strengthen  it  as  much  as 
possible,  for  it  is  certain  that  there  will  be  a  proportion 
between  the  two. 

In  respect  of  our  own  advance,  if  I  am  not  greatly 
mistaken,  there  is  to  be  traced  under  all  our  differences  more 
Pinion  in  spirit,  as  I  anticipated  last  year.  It  is  a  pleasure 
to  recognise  it  and  to  acknowledge  any  manifestation  of  it. 
It  is  not  in  the  least  likely  immediately  to  set  aside  those 
tifctences,  though  it  may  have  an  outluok  in  this  direction, 
It  is  due  to  a  firmer  grasp  of  the  religious  element  proper  in 
the  I'ositivist  system,  to  an  increased  perception  that  the 
system  appeals  and  should  appeal,  to  the  feelings  more  than 
tuthe  intellect,  and  that  it  should  act  on  the  conduct,  not  be 
limited  to  a  change  of  convictions.  As  a  natural  consequence 
more  interest  is  awakened  in  the  worship  in  all  its  divisions, 
perhaps  most  of  all  in  the  personal  worship  on  which  the 
others  depend  for  their  life  and  vigour.  If  the  observation 
is  correct,  it  is  ground  for  encouragement.  Our  internal 
difficulties  hamper  our  progress;  more  inward  union,  however 
the  surface,  must  lessen  them.  It  is  the  guarantee 
of  more  outer,  of  which  it  is  also  the  only  safe  basis. 

!So  that  as  a  whole  I  come  to  the  conclusion  to  which  I 

came  last  year — that  there  is  a  sound  if  a  very  slow  progress. 

New,   unsolicited,    and    unexpected,  adhesions  confirm  this 

judgment.     The  value  of  such  adhesions  is  enhanced  by  the 

in  that  they  are  representative  ;  that  what  has  acted 
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on  some  with  sufficient  force  to  make  them  openly  join  us, 
is  acting  on  others  to  change  their  opinions.  I  have  seen 
instances  lately  of  the  inclining  towards  us  of  some  whom 
from  what  I  knew  of  them  in  past  years  I  should  have  thought 
most  unlikely  ever  to  approach  us.  The  seed-time  of  a  great 
cause  is  a  demand  on  our  patience — we  would  so  gladly  see 
the  harvest.  We  must  rest  on  our  reasonable  faith  that  the 
harvest  is  sure,  and  will  be  abundant. 

Resting  on  the  general  and  comforting  conclusion  which 
I  have  stated,  I  would,  before  I  enter  on  the  reasons  for  our 
tempered  confidence,  express  for  us  all  here  the  sympathy  we 
feel  for  all  who  share  our  expectation  and  our  faith,  for  all 
who  on  this  day  will  with  us,  singly  or  in  company,  bring  the 
tribute  of  their  homage  to  the  Humanity  whom  they  all 
acknowledge.  Our  thoughts  will  pass  to  all  of  them  in 
succession,  in  varying  order  as  we  may  vary  in  our  interest 
or  knowledge.  As  the  most  distant,  but  in  many  respects  the 
most  interesting,  I  mention  first  the  Calcutta  centre  as  the 
first  fruits  of  that  union  of  the  East  and  the  West  which  its 
formation  inaugurates — then  the  Brazilian  and  Chilian  groups, 
together  with  the  scattered  Positivists  in  the  United  States 
and  in  Australasia,  as  the  representatives  of  the  colonial 
expansion  of  Europe.  From  the  adherents  of  the  new  order 
in  the  different  countries  of  Europe  in  which  they  are  found, 
and  they  are  found  in  most,  1  spare  you  the  list,  I  come  to 
those  who  are  working  in  the  common  cause,  whether  with 
us  or  apart,  in  Ireland,  Scotland,  and  England- — with  distinct 
mention  of  the  two  other  groups  in  London,  of  the  Manchester 
society,  of  the  Liverpool  centre,  and  those  in  Birmingham, 
Leicester,  and  Newcastle,  who  are  in  most  intimate  com- 
munion as  centres  with  us  here.  If  it  is  impossible  to  name 
or  address  our  isolated  fellow  disciples,  they  are  not  the  less, 
so  far  as  known,  present  to  our  thoughts,  their  isolation 
constituting  a  stronger  claim  to  such  support  as  the  assurance 
of  our  not  forgetting  them  may  give.  The  social  character 
of  our  religion  explains  and  justifies  the  foregoing  remarks. 

I  spoke  just  now  of  a  reasonable  faith  ;  such  it  is,  for  we 
have  a  great  power  behind  us.  I  would  say  something  of 
this  power,  the  power  vested  in  Humanity,  by  virtue  of  her 
unity,  an  idea  which  should  always  be  paramount  on  this 
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day.     Her  power  is  dependent  on  her  consciousness  and 
will,  and  increases  as  they  develop.     Herein  is  the  connection 
with  what  I  said  last  year. 

We  are  not  called  upon  to  demonstrate  the  existence  of 
Humanity,  we  may  assume  it,  for  it  is  really  not  contested. 
We  need  not  demonstrate  her  power.  We  may  assume  it  to 
be  the  highest  with  which  we  are,  as  a  race,  in  relation.  The 
burden  of  proof  rests  on  those  who  assert  the  existence  of  an 
external  higher  power,  controlling  the  destinies  of  mankind. 
We  cannot  trace  the  intervention  of  such  a  higher  power; 
we  can  proceed  without  it.  What  we  can  observe  is  this :  the 
action  of  man,  with  the  aim  of  shaping  his  destinies  for 
himself;  his  labour,  spiritual  and  material,  exerted  throughout 
the  ages,  unrecorded  or  recorded.  All  around  us  are  visible 
proofs  of  what  this  exclusively  human  power  has  been,  the 
evidences  of  its  continuity  and  even  of  its  increase.  These 
material  witnesses  are  open  to  the  inspection  of  all ;  the 
works  of  man,  his  tilth,  his  constructions,  his  inventions ;  we 
see  them  and  are  even  too  proud  of  them.  We  have  the 
records  of  similar  effects  which  the  course  of  time  has  borne 
away.  We  have  also  the  results  in  large  abundance  of  man's 
spiritual  labour.  But  in  all  equally  we  can  see  but  man. 
Therefore  it  is  with  us  as  with  the  astronomer.  The  obser- 
vation of  the  facts  enables  us  to  account,  in  the  one  case,  for 
the  mechanism  of  the  heavens,  in  the  other,  for  our  existing 
human  order,  without  resorting  to  an  hypothesis  outside  the 
sphere  of  observation.  It  is  only  when  we  enter  on  the 
unpositive  question  of  the  origin  of  things  that  we  introduce 
a  complication  on  which  discussion  is  endless — a  point  well 
illustrated  by  what  I  have  seen  of  the  controversy  now  being 
carried  on  between  two  eminent  fellow-countrymen,  a 
controversy  to  which  their  position  lends  a  passing  interest. 

We  are  not  ungrateful  for  the  super-human  conceptions 
by  which  man  has  aided  himself,  nor  coldly  blind  to  their 
beauty.  It  were  unfaithfulness  to  our  traditions  were  we  so. 
We  only  judge  that  their  usefulness  is  over,  and  that  it  is 
better  to  admit  our  own  direct  responsibility.  For  us  then 
the  unaided  power  of  man  is  adequate  to  account  for  the 
results  we  see  to  have  been  attained.  No  one  questions  this 
in   the   present ;    why   should   we  question   it  in    the   past. 
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Materia]  and  mental,  all  that  we  see  of  actual  achievement  is 
avowedly  within  the  range  of  human  competence,  and  that 
competence  is  felt  not  to  be  on  the  wane  but  on  the  increase. 
Vet  the  achievement  of  to-day  is  the  child  of  that  which  to-day 
has  inherited;  no  break  in  the  descendance  is  perceptible; 
no  new  faculties  are  evoked,  though  long  exercise  has  given 
the  faculties  we  have  a  much  greater  power  and  long  com- 
bination has  placed  at  their  disposal  largely  augmented 
forces. 

Convinced,  then,  of  the  power  of  Humanity ;  convinced 
also  that  she  has  ever  been  and  will  be  her  own  exclusive 
providence,  we  are  more  concerned  with  the  question:  Can 
her  power  be  increased,  her  providential  action  made  more 
efficacious.  Thus  our  interpretation  of  her  past  leads  us  to 
the  consideration  of  her  future. 

Under  either  aspect  of  the  past,  there  is  ample  reason  for 
confidence  in  the  future,  as  destined  to  manifest  the  efficacy 
of  the  human  providence  on  a  much  grander  scale.  I  say, 
under  either  aspect,  for  the  past  has  two  aspects,  which 
accounts  for  the  difference  of  the  judgments  we  hear.  From 
the  one  point  of  view  it  is  an  unbroken  upward  progress;  a 
vast  constructive  effort  in  the  interest  of  the  future,  which 
has  been  crowned  with  a  large  amount  of  success  and  has 
handed  down  to  us  and  our  successors  the  means  of  achieving 
ever  new  triumphs.  We  have  but  to  follow  those  who  have 
opened  the  path  to  us ;  we  may  be  sure  that  our  labour  as 
theirs  will  be  fruitful.  There  is  no  doubt  here  of  the  power 
vested  in  man. 

Or  take  the  darker  side  of  the  picture.  In  man's  progressive 
movement  there  have  been  oscillations,  alternations  of  success 
and  failure,  of  organisation  and  disorder ;  there  has  been 
much  waste,  much  to  mar  or  thwart  the  greatest  creations; 
whatever  has  been  won,  has  been  won  at  great  cost.  Still 
the  more  we  insist  on  the  gloomier  features  of  our  earlier 
state,  the  more  do  we  bring  out  the  inherent  strength  which 
such  obstacles  have  not  availed  to  crush ;  the  more  clear  is 
it  that  their  mere  removal  promises  a  brighter  future,  as 
liberating  force  which  had  been  previously  wasted. 

In  the  past  then,  success  and  failure  alike  bear  witness  to 
the  power  of  Humanity.    What  is  needed  is  a  wiser  direction 
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of  the  power,  for  unquestionably  we  have  inherited  a  very 

imperfect  condition,  owing  to  the  absence  of  guidance  or  its 

imperfection.   On  what  are  we  to  rely  for  this  wiser  direction  ? 

The  race,  as  the  individual,  learns  from  experience  and  under 

its  teachings  avoids  mistakes  and  pursues  approved  methods, 

and  its  experience  has  now  been  long  and  most  instructive. 

Unlike  the  individual  the  race  is  certain  of  time  in  which  to 

put  its  experience  to  use.     But  the  race,  as  the  individual, 

need  not   any  longer  trust  to  experience   alone.     For  the 

direction  both  need  they  can  rely  on  the  combination  of  the 

experience  of  the  Past  with  the  conception  of  the  Future,  the 

two  co-operating  in  the  guidance  of  the  Present — in  other 

words  of  each  succeeding  generation. 

The  joint   inspiration  drawn  from   the   co-operation   of 

these   two  constituents  of  the  one  indivisible  Humanity  is 

a  yet  untried  force,  if  by  trial  we  mean  its  conscious  and 

general  application.     Partially  and  instinctively  no  doubt  it 

has  always  been  at  work,  nor  would  we  disparage  its  effect 

as  so  applied.     On  the  contrary,  we  would  augur  well  from 

what  it  has  done  in  its  nascent  state  as  to  what  it  will  be 

able  to  achieve  when  fully  developed.     As  we  now  have  it, 

placed  in  our  hands  as  it  were,  it  is  so  new  and  of  such  vast 

capability  that  we  are  slow  to  feel  its  full  value.     By  degrees 

we  shall  rise  to  a  juster  estimate,  but  meanwhile  it  is  in 

motion  and  working  powerfully  towards  a  profound  alteration 

in  all  existing  modes  of  thought,  the  forerunner  of  other  and 

more  palpable  changes. 

I  can  but  touch  lightly  and  by  way  of  suggestion  on  this 
possible  influence  of  the  conception  of  the  future  on  the 
guidance  of  the  present,  under  the  sobering  control  of  the 
past.  Anyone  who  has  in  his  own  personal  experience  under- 
gone the  change  from  an  aimless  life  to  one  that  has  a  fixed 
purpose,  and  felt  how  completely  altered  in  his  own  being  he 
emerges  from  that  change,  has  the  means  of  understanding 

• 

m  a  degree  the  corresponding  change  for  the  race  and  may 
foreshadow  to  himself  faintly  its  effects — as  in  the  individual  it 
may  be  said  to  constitute  the  man,  so  in  respect  to  the  race  it 
constitutes  Humanity.  All  her  subsequent  existence  becomes 
purposeful,  her  advance  is  deliberate  and  understood  ;  all  her 
servants  can  work  henceforward  with  a  consciousness  of  the 
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aim  of  their  work.  It  is  one  of  the  special  privileges  of  their 
service,  be  it  remembered,  that  it  is  of  use  to  the  Being  they 
serve.  This  distinguishes  our  Religion  from  the  religion  at 
any  rate  of  our  immediate  predecessors.  They  could  obey 
and  serve  but  they  could  not  help.  They  must  receive  all 
— return  nothing.  Our  service  in  our  generation  helps  to 
perfect  Humanity  if  rightly  discharged,  it  augments  her 
power.  It  becomes  therefore  of  more  importance  in  our 
eyes;  the  detail  which  before  seemed  trivial  becomes  of 
consequence.  At  the  same  time  there  is  ample  scope  for 
humility  and  the  other  justly  valued  sentiments  of  the  older 
religion.  The  superiority  of  the  power  we  serve  remains  so 
great ;  what  we  can  give  is  so  little  in  comparison  with  what 
we  receive  from  her ;  what  we  do,  if  done  to  the  best,  is  so 
immeasurably  little  in  relation  to  what  has  been  done  for 
us,  that  there  is  no  room  for  an  unwholesome  self-glorifica- 
tion. And  let  the  generations  improve  as  they  may,  this 
restraint  on  undue  assumption  will  never  cease,  for  the 
disproportion  is  always  on  the  increase  for  each  successive 
generation.  This  consideration  of  our  peculiar  relation  to 
Humanity  in  respect  of  service  is  not  out  of  place  here. 
Such  service,  no  longer  merely  a  matter  of  personal 
discipline,  nor  an  element  in  our  education  for  another  state 
of  being,  but  with  an  efficacy  of  its  own,  an  efficacy  in  the 
present  and  for  the  future,  tends  not  merely  to  improve  in 
quality  but  to  enlighten  us  as  to  our  conduct,  and  through 
this  enlightenment  of  the  individual  to  bring  light  and  vigour 
into  the  purpose  of  the  whole. 

The  power  of  Humanity  is  great.  But  it  has  its  limits 
and  they  must  be  acknowledged.  Our  earlier  religious 
experience  offers  us  the  means  of  clearly  expressing  the 
difference  in  this  respect  between  her  and  the  power  whom 
she  succeeds.  If  among  my  hearers  there  are  those  who 
still  accept  and  live  by  the  Christian  faith,  they  will  not  I 
trust  feel  that  it  is  in  any  negative  or  hostile  spirit  that  I 
use  its  teachings.  In  the  most  condensed,  most  known  of 
Christian  prayers,  we  find  the  petition:  Give  us  this  day 
our  daily  bread.  It  is  simple  and  direct.  We  cannot  use 
it.  We  have  to  substitute  the  language  of  thanksgiving. 
We,  that  is,  as  they  who  use  the  petition,  recognise   that 
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for  our  daily  bread,  the  supply  of  the  necessaries  of  life, 
we  depend  on  a  power  outside  us ;  nay,  that  with  the  growth 
°f  human  society  our  dependence  increases.  We  do  not 
*nake  the  change  from  pride  but  because  the  facts  as  we 
see  them  impose  the  alteration. 

I  will  not  enter  on  our  conceptions  of  prayer.     In  the 

higher  forms  of  prayer  we  are  in  essential  agreement  with 

our  friends  who  remain  in  the  older  faith.     But  I  may  point 

°ut,  when  so  much  objection  is  taken  to  our  system  on  the 

ground  that  the  power  we  address  cannot  hear  or  answer 

prayer,  that  for  the  supply  of  daily  wants  we  are  on  a  level 

With  all  around  us.     I  would  ask,  to  whom  is  it  that  prayer 

*s  addressed  practically  when  an  answer  in  some  tangible 

form  is  wished  or  expected  ?     Is  it  not  to  a  human  power, 

Hot    to    a    superhuman  ?     Churches,    missionary    societies, 

hospitals,  educational  projects,  charitable  institutions  of  all 

kinds — all   who  want   to   realize    this   or    that    scheme   of 

benevolence — all  who  are  weak  or  suffering  or  destitute,  the 

victims  of  pestilence  or  famine  or  storms  or  war,  the  victims 

equally  of  human  agencies  or  of  those  which  are  commonly 

called  the  visitations  of  God,  of  what  the  older  religionists 

look  on  as  direct  manifestations  of  the  Almighty,  one  and 

all,  to  whom  do  they  appeal  for  a  remedy?     It  is  to  their 

fellow  men,  often  as  individuals,  often  as  collective  bodies — 

and  as  such  representatives  of  the  great  collective  organism. 

In  any  very  remarkable  disaster,  for  instance  a  conflagration 

in  Canada,  or  the  cholera  in  Spain,  the  first  power  to  which 

men  turn  is  the  city  of  London,  as  the  centre  of  the  wealth 

of  the  race,  the  heart  of  its  industrial  energy. 

Allowing  the  limitations  which  all  allow  in  the  power  of 
man,  we  yet  feel  that  power  to  be  real  and  great.  Where 
docs  it  reside  ?  In  whom  is  it  vested  ?  The  answer  is,  that 
as  the  consciousness  of  Humanity  was  found  to  reside  in 
the  generation  for  the  time  being,  as  her  will  was  found  to 
be  expressed  by  that  generation,  so  it  is  with  her  power.  It 
is  vested  in  the  present,  which  thus  assumes  its  due 
importance  in  the  ever-lengthening  chain  of  the  ages.  It 
has  to  learn  from  the  experience  of  the  Past,  to  bring  the 
Future  before  it,  and  on  the  union  of  the  two  to  act  in  the 
interest  of  that  Future.     To  the  present  then,  in  the  name 
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of  the  Past,  in  the  interest  of  the  Future,  we  must  direct  our 
effort. 

We  may  be  encouraged  to  that  effort  by  many  thoughts. 
The  past  has  suffered  much,  may  we  not  contribute  to  the 
diminution  of  such  suffering  for  those  who  come  after  us? 
We  speak  of  the  long  past,  and  it  has  been  long  ;  but  it  is 
but  as  a  span  in  comparison  with  the  time  which  remains 
for  Humanity,  so  far  as  we  can  judge.  We  have  in  a  degree 
which  our  fathers  have  not  had,  the  power  of  prevision  within 
certain  limits.  We  speak  of  the  prophets  of  old,  and  we 
justly  admire  their  sublime  anticipations.  But  their  visions 
were  the  visions  of  the  poet  rather  than  of  the  prophet — the 
expression  of  feeling  without  any  ground  of  reason.  Whereas 
in  the  perfect  unity  which  our  conceptions  introduce  the 
whole  movement  of  human  affairs  is  due  to  the  action  of 
identical  forces ;  there  is  no  gap  in  the  chain  of  events,  so 
that,  by  a  deeper  study  and  the  clearer  understanding  it  will 
give,  man  may  attain  such  rational  prevision  as  may  afford 
real  guidance.  He  stands  on  surer  ground  than  he  has  ever 
done  in  this  respect.  Nor  need  he,  be  it  said,  in  any  way 
renounce  the  more  poetic  form  of  prophecy. 

Such  are  the  reflections  on  the  power  of  Humanity,  its 
greatness  and  its  imperfection,  which  I  have  been  able  to  lay 
before  you  to-day.  They  are  less  complete  than  I  could  wish, 
but  they  may  direct  your  thought  to  the  subject,  a  subject 
difficult  from  its  fulness,  but  by  that  very  quality  full  of  power 
for  us.  For  as  year  after  year,  under  one  aspect  or  another, 
with  more  or  less  success,  I  bring  before  you  on  this  occasion 
of  her  Festival,  the  power  we  all  serve,  immediately  or  other- 
wise, the  feeling  grows  upon  me  of  the  inexhaustible  wealth 
for  the  supply  of  our  wants,  as  intellectual  and  moral  beings, 
which  her  nature  and  her  life  have  in  them.  From  one 
personal  existence,  exalted  by  the  concurrent  labours  of  many 
Christian  generations,  the  really  religious  believers  in  that 
person  among  our  fathers  and  contemporaries  have  drawn 
and  draw  ever  renewed  matter  for  their  thought,  inspiration 
for  their  better  life.  We  have  put  before  us  with  the  same 
object  not  one  person,  but  the  sum  of  all  the  noble  existences 
which  have  preceded  us,  and  we  have  revealed  to  us  the  one 
collective  being  in  which  they  all  co-exist.     We  have  but  to 
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apply  the  well  tried  method  of  earlier  generations  to  the 
richer  materials  we  possess.  We  can  drink  deep  of  the 
inspiring  influence  of  individual  example — we  can  contem- 
plate the  rise,  we  can  meditate  on  the  maturity  of  the 
Collective  Being — we  can  see  her  in  her  humble  origin,  we 
can  trace  her  in  the  majesty  of  her  power.  No  one  spring 
of  inspiration  is  closed  to  us,  no  incentive  denied  us  which 
can  be  of  use  in  raising  us  to  the  level  of  the  great  demand 
our  duty  makes  upon  us.  The  generation  which  shall  fall 
below  its  duty  cannot  plead  any  inadequacy  in  the  means  for 
its  accomplishment. 

1  0  Virgin  Mother,  daughter  of  thy  Son  1 '  &c. 

Dante  :  Par.  xxxiii.,  1-22.     See  p.  519. 

The  Annual  Address  Delivered  at  the 

CHURCH  OF  HUMANITY,  19  Chapel  Street,  Lamb's  Conduit  Street,  W.C. 

on  the  Festival  of  Humanity  98  (1  January,  1886J, 
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I  shall  speak  but  shortly  of  ourselves  and  our  moveme^snts 
here.     Our  aim  remains  the  same.     We  seek  to  inaugu^^^tc 
a  quiet,  gradual  reconstruction  of  social   order  under         the 
inspiration  of  a  religion  in  its  complete  idea — worship,  doctr-  ^nne, 
life,  a  life  of  discipline.     We  would  therefore  establish         the 
germ  of  a  new  church,  a  church  Catholic  in  a  truer  sense  t   "Tian 
was  its  mediaeval  predecessor,  a  church  which  shall  be  stri  -^^tly 
human.     This  new  church  accepts  the  task  to  which  the         old 
has  been  found  unequal ;  it  has  to  act  on  all  the  discoi 
elements  around  it,  and  bring  them  one  after  another 
accord.     Our  efforts  must  be  proportioned  to  our  weakn 
they  are  necessarily  on  a  small  scale  as  yet;    everytl 
depends  on  their  being  in  the  right  direction.     Their  resi 
are  no  doubt  in  glaring  contrast  with  our  avowed  purpc^^se » 
but  we  must  take  into  account  the  period  of  our  existenc^^^  M 
well  as  our  general  circumstances,  together  with  the  stren        S"1 
of  the  opposition  both  from  within  and  from  without. 

If  at  times  we  feel  the  contrast  too  great,  we  may 
comfort  in  recurring  to  older  days  and  to  the  beginninj 
that  which  in  the  West  we  see  still  existing — the  Christ 
Church  in  all  its  branches.     That  which,  even  in  its  dec 
seems  so  strong,  was  once,  as  we  now  are,  in  the  feeblen 
of  its  beginnings,  with  an  apparently  hopeless  labour  befi 
it.      It   overcame    its   weakness    and    triumphed    over 
opposition,  for  it  was  wanted.     Using  its  example  and 
inheritance,  we  shall  overcome,  for  we  are  wanted,  to  sup] 
its  deficiencies — to  complete  its  work. 

Our  method   remains  the   same.      In   the   face    of  ^&*' 
difficulties,  we  proceed  on  the  course  on  which  we  setot**' 

*  The  commemorative  form  given  on   pp.   225,  226,  applies  also  to  tft/* 
address. 
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VVhatever  changes  experience  or  new  wants  may  suggest,  we 
shall  be  ready  to  make;   but  to  our  principle  we  adhere. 
Entrusted  with  a  new  religion,  we  present  it  in  a  religious 
form.    Imperfect  that  form  must  be ;  we  are  well  aware  of 
that.    Time  will  remedy  imperfection,  the  principle  stands 
food.     Much  may  be  done  by  ourselves  if  we  estimate  aright 
the  agencies  that  are  at  this  early  stage  available.     It  is  our 
wisdom,  it  is  our  duty,  to  use  them  to  the  uttermost — ever 
*cady  to  create  new  ones  as  occasion  arises.     That  many  of 
*is  do  not  see  this  duty  is  clear,  and  to  their  not  seeing  it  is 
mainly  due  the  slowness  of  our  growth.     For  our  concert  is 
thereby  lessened,  and  the  force  of  our  action  on  others  is  also 
lessened ;  whilst  our  own  work,  all  we  do,  is  the  worse  for  it. 
Our  influence  on  the  world  without  must  bear  some  proportion 
to  our  own  internal  advance.     I  am  not  given  to  attach  much 
value  to  the  criticism   bestowed   upon   us,   nor  indeed   to 
criticism  of  any  kind.     It  need  not  distract  our  attention,  be 
it  favourable  or  adverse.     But  the  impression  we  produce, 
apart  from  all  criticisms,  written  or  spoken,  is  of  importance. 
Our  lukewarmness  is,  so  considered,  a  real  obstacle.     It  has 
various  sources, — imperfect  convictions  and  sentiments — the 
non-formation  of  good  habits — in  a  sense  an  over-confidence 
in  the  strength  of  the  cause — a  greater  or  less  acceptance  of 
the  theory  that  we  may  abstain  from  action,  which  is  trouble- 
some, because  the  laws  of  social  existence  will  work  themselves 
out  independently  of  us, — these    are    some    of    the    more 
respectable  sources  of  the  evils  from  which  we  suffer.  Possibly 
they  may  all  be  resolved  into  one :  our  inadequate  sense  of 
the  grandeur  of  the  cause  we  have  adopted.     The  primary 
impulse  is  weak.     I  incline  to  think  that  there  are  many 
outside  us  who  have  a  truer  estimate  of  this  grandeur,  and  of 
the  latent  power  of  the  cause,  than  most  of  us  here  have. 
Such  must  watch  with  astonishment  its  professed  disciples. 
This  is  the  greater  danger  to  us  from  the  pressure  of  other 
claims  at   a  time   like   the   present.      We   see — all    see — 
numerous,   numberless   evils   around   us;    we   hear   urgent 
appeals  to  remedy  this  or  that  social  imperfection ;  and  we 
lose  sight  of  the  main  issue.     In  its  highest  degree  this  is 
seen  most  clearly  in  reference  to  what  is  known  as  Socialism, 
which  diverts  some  altogether  from  us.     But   in   a   lesser 
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degree,  and  without  diverting  others  entirely,  it  acts  pre- 
judicially upon  our  advance  by  the  distraction  of  our  energies. 
Were  we  fully  persuaded  of  the  supreme  importance  of  the 
work  of  propagating  our  Religion,  all  minor  causes,  all  partial 
efforts  would  take  their  due  place  as  entirely  subordinate. 
We  shall  suffer  from  this  cause  for  a  long  time,  for  there  is 
great  impatience  abroad ;  and  with  insufficient  attention  to 
the  conditions  of  a  religious  change,  which  depends  so  greatly 
on  the  power  it  exerts  on  its  advocates,  men  will  hurry  into 
external  action  when  the  main  direction  of  their  efforts  should 
be  on  themselves  and  on  their  joint  work  as  a  society.  The 
inner  union  and  strength  of  that  society  are  what  we  should 
look  to  first — whereas  it  often  seems  to  me  as  if  any  such 
consideration  stood  about  third  with  us.  In  time  my  hearers 
will  come  to  see  and  feel  this.  Meanwhile  we  must  watch 
with  the  greatest  patience  the  loss  of  power  which  attends  on 
the  course  at  present  pursued,  seeking  only  by  quiet  insistance 
on  the  point  to  awaken  thought  upon  it,  and  here  and  there, 
perhaps,  to  lead  to  a  more  just  sense  of  the  inexpediency  of 
our  actual  conduct. 

Again,  our  action  in  obedience  to  our  method  remains  the 
same,  and  it  is  as  continuous  as  we  can  make  it.  The  usual 
Sunday  services ;  the  usual  annual  festivals,  the  germs  of  the 
public  worship  of  the  future;  some  special  commemorations, 
those  of  Joan  Dare  and  Frederic  II. ;  the  administration  of 
the  social  sacraments  when  required ;  our  social  meetings 
and  the  meetings  of  the  Positivist  Society;  in  all  there  has 
been  no  interruption.  Three  of  the  children  of  Humanity 
have  taken  the  sacrament  of  Initiation :  for  one  that  of 
Presentation  was  completed.  Two  of  the  three  initiated 
were,  by  their  reception  of  this  sacrament,  carrying  out  the 
engagement  contracted  for  them  in  the  earlier  rite,  thus 
enhancing  by  the  evidence  of  persistance  the  intrinsic  interest 
attaching  to  their  act.  I  will  only  mention  further  the 
additions  to  our  memurial  tablets,  to  our  commemorative 
record  of  our  own  dead,  who  most  sensibly  link  us  to  the 
greater  Past  through  our  own  Past.  One  of  these  tablets 
reminds  us  of  an  Eastern  co-religionist,  an  aged  Brahmin 
who  remained  faithful  till  death.  The  second  recalls  the 
memory  of  one  closely  connected  with  our  earliest  work  in 
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this  room,  one  whose  loss  yet  weighs  heavily  on  us,  whilst 
her  influence  remains  strong,  an  unseen  but  most  real  power. 
Her  monument  must  touch  all  who  knew  her;  it  appeals  to 
all  equally  by  its  form— a  glance  at  it  will  show  my  meaning 
— it  appeals  to  our  deepest  feelings.  The  social  significance 
of  these  memorials  is  great.  They  speak  to  the  living  with 
what  should  be  an  irresistible  force,  intensifying  all  the  other 
forces  our  walls  represent.  Other  tablets  are  wanting  to 
complete  our  record ;  they  will  come  shortly.  The  earliest 
companions  of  our  efforts  must  ndt  be  forgotten. 

The  associations  of  this  room  are  very  sacred  to  many  of 
us.  Memories  of  the  living  and  the  dead  sanctify  this  the 
first  Church  of  Humanity.  Yet  we  should  be  looking  forward. 
We  ought  to  get  a  building  of  our  own  ;  a  permanent  seat 
for  our  religious  action,  with  more  capabilities  also  for  the 
social  efforts  which  should  spring  from  it  than  we  have  here. 
The  first  step  would  be  to  form  a  fund  for  the  securing  of  a 
site— a  fund  quite  distinct  from  the  Sacerdotal  fund.  That 
is  formed  by  the  general  contributions.  The  new  fund  ought 
to  depend  mainly  on  the  contributors  who  are  in  or  near 
London ;  not,  of  course,  that  we  should  refuse  help  if  tendered 
by  others  or  those  who  have  no  other  similar  undertaking  in 
their  own  place  to  forward.  I  suggest  this  for  your  con- 
sideration. It  involves  additional  sacrifice,  and  there  are 
many  on  whom  I  would  not  on  any  account  urge  additional 
sacrifice.  For  life  is  to  many,  possibly  to  most,  under  hard 
conditions  which,  by  no  word  of  mine,  would  I  make  harder. 
Each  must  judge  for  himself.  Individual  responsibility  is 
what  our  system  relies  on  ;  it  ought  to  call  forth  our  strength, 
it  looks  to  the  self-originating  decision  as  to  what  our  effort 
shall  be.  Some  amount  of  sacrifice  is  good  for  all — this  is 
generally  recognised ;  and  we  all  make  some  sacrifice — this 
I  cheerfully  admit.  Let  us  ask  ourselves  whether  it  might 
not  be  a  wholesome  stimulus  if  we  made  more,  but  ask  it 
with  the  greatest  deliberation. 

We  have  had  with  us  during  the  year  Positivists  from 
other  countries— some  we  have  still — from  Chili,  Sweden, 
Scotland,  and  Ireland.  The  mention  of  such  social  contacts 
carries  our  thoughts  naturally  to  all  our  brethren  in  the 
common   faith  with  whom  we  cannot  have  personal  inter- 
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course  and  for  whom  our  sympathy  is  assured,  whether  tl^^  — *^ 
meet  this  day  in  larger  or  smaller  numbers,  or  whether  thi  — hey 
stand  alone  in  their  place.  There  is  always  a  special  inter — ^  -res* 
attaching  to  those  who  in  loneliness,  often  in  great  difficulti  i  :Jties, 
are  with  us  in  spirit — none  more  so.  What  many  of  us  val  -^salue 
so  little,  the  opportunities  of  meeting  fellow  believers,  «>  to 
them  would  be  most  precious.     You  will  run  over  them  all 

in  your  minds,  in  whatever  country  they  are  found,  and  t*~  the 
range  is  wide.  I  mention  in  particular  the  gatherings  «^s  in 
Calcutta  and  Brazil,  from  which  last  I  consider  Clri  ^hft 
inseparable,  for  these  two  names  show  how  wide  the  ram  m.  -ng< 
is.  And  I  do  not  dwell  on  this  merely  as  a  satisfactory  ^Jtorj 
indication  of  the  extent  of  the  acceptance  of  our  religion.  I1 

has  its  importance  from  another  side.  It  invites  us  to  gr»~"*rea 
prudence  in  the  way  in  which  we  present  that  religion,  «  J>  s< 
that  it  may  be  as  widely  acceptable  as  possible.  Our  vie  ^^  -ew 
should  enlarge  to  meet  the  great  variety  of  circumstair-*:  -*nc 
under  which  it  gains  adherents.  The  existence  of  East^^^*er 
members  of  our  Church  emphasizes  this  variety.  Th  -*Ht  he: 
antecedents  are  so  different  from  the  Western.  No  su*-*"  ~uc 
considerations  can  be  neglected  during  the  period  of  tras.-"**1 
sition.  It  will  be  different  when  we  have  passed  into  t^~  *h 
normal  state.  Meanwhile,  it  is  encouraging  to  think  tbi  ^3m 
our  extension  compels  us  even  now  to  expand  our  vision  -*1  s 
that  it  take  in  such  diverse  civilisations. 

I  shall  offer  no  estimate  in  detail  of  our  progress.  }&- 
circular  will  do  this  in  a  measure.  That  we  advance  I  don-*  *r--)U 
not.  But  I  still  think  that  probably  for  some  time  the  indir^"*  ~rc 
influence  of  the  nascent  church  will  be  the  greater.  That  i  * ] 
direct  influence  is  difficult  to  trace,  but  that  it  exists  is  harcE^^*1  x\ 
denied.  By  many  observers,  and  observers  often  in  honouratf 
difference  from  us,  it  is  openly  allowed.    As  to  the  oppositio 
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from  without,  we  may  be  sure  that  the  power  of  such  oppc^^j 
sition,  so  far  as  it  is  organised,  is  on  the  decrease.  Surveyii*  -*  "^ 
the  religions  of  the  world  on  a  large  scale,  this  is  certain.  Z 
our  own  country  there  are  many  appearances  which  poic  i  *Dn 
the  other  way.  Both  in  England,  and  elsewhere  in  Europ^^J* 
there  is  within  certain  social  limits  a  return  to  the  mediaev'"'^ 
faith,  traceable,  partly  to  social  reasons,  mainly  to  increa^ 
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of  religious  feeling  which  sees  nothing  to  satisfy  it  but  th^7* 
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theological  organisation  of  the  past  ;  so  it  accepts  the 
existing  in  default  of  something  better.  Yet  whilst  we  allow 
this,  on  the  whole  even  here  in  England,  where  the  movement 
of  recoil  is  perhaps  strongest,  the  organised  power  against  us 
grows  weaker.  Nothing  can  compensate  the  Christian 
churches  in  their  aggregate  for  the  weakened  hold  they  have 
upon  the  general  masses  of  their  countrymen.  There  is 
much  to  regret  in  this  admitted  fact — I  say  admitted,  for  the 
current  expression,  the  lapsed  masses,  admits  it — but  it  remains 
a  fact.  Great  efforts  are  being  made — often  most  honourable 
efforts — to  stem  the  decay  of  theologism.  But  the  tide  is  too 
strong.  It  bears  away  the  resisting  forces  by  a  scarcely 
perceptible  but  yet  continuous  and,  as  continuous,  most 
effective  impulsion.  I  add,  that  opposition  from  without, 
whether  in  writing  or  act,  we  have  only  to  live  down.  If 
we  are  right  we  shall  surmount  it ;  if  we  are  wrong  we  shall 
fail.  We  need  not  discuss  the  matter,  but  let  experience 
decide— by  that  alone  can  we  be  justified  or  condemned.  A 
religion  is  judged  by  itself.  For  the  opposition  from  within, 
my  judgment  of  last  year's  Festival  has  been  sanctioned  by 
our  subsequent  experience.  There  is  a  perceptible  tendency 
towards  the  setting  aside  of  differences.  I  have  done  what  I 
can  in  aid. 

It  has  ever  been  our  practice  on  these  occasions  to  touch 
on  the  larger  interests  of  contemporary  Humanity,  the  social 
and  political  questions  of  the  day,  and  I  adhere  to  the  practice 
now,  though  I  have  changed  the  order.  It  is,  as  I  look  on 
our  work,  most  undesirable  that  any  Positivist  body  should 
stand  aloof  from  such  interests  which  affect  us  as  citizens  and 
as  men.  We  must  handle  them  with  all  the  calmness  which 
a  religious  standpoint  prescribes,  but  we  must  handle  them. 
We  set  before  us  the  direction  of  this  world  as  our  avowed 
object.  We  cannot  ignore  such  direction  in  our  own  day. 
We  must  offer  so  much  as  we  can.  The  doctrine  committed 
to  us  enables  us  to  offer  a  good  deal.  We  are,  by  our 
Protestant  antecedents,  no  less  than  by  the  general  attitude 
of  the  religious  world,  Catholic  and  Protestant  equally, 
inclined  to  shrink  from  these  larger  considerations,  which  we 
half-consciously  look  on  as  alien  to  religion.  They  are  not 
so  to  our  religion.     It  is  one  more  instance  of  the  personal 
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overpowering  the  social.  There  would  be  a  peculiar  nT 
attached  to  this  error  if  we  fell  into  it,  the  risk,  viz.,  of  giviX-*^1^ 
a  theologic  tendency  to  our  teaching,  by  virtue  of  the  cld^  Mlose 
connection  of  theology  with  our  personality.  But  we  ha-^^  •^ 
the  less  reason  to  fall  into  the  error,  because  an  examinati*  5  Jtion 
of  the  above-mentioned  interests,  an  examination  conduct  ^  ^^tec 
in  agreement  with  our  doctrine,  leads  us  straight  to  tl  :*"  th< 
conclusion  that  the  issue  of  all  the  complex  and  tangled  ma^  ^aS! 
of  difficulties   is  one  of  no  immediate   attainment,  but         ^  1! 

dependent  on  a  slow  penetrating  and  thorough  change— Jt~~i 

moral  and  religious  change.  So  that  from  the  social  no  le^  "esJ 
than  from  the  personal  side,  we  are  thrown  back  upon  orkl  '^ 
up  to  the  moral. 

All  points  to  the  continuance  of  the  trouble  in  tE  :*"  *" 
political  world  in  which  we  have  so  long  been  living.  It  ^"  * ] 
just  at  present  more  recognised  than  it  has  been  in  past  yea*:  .^san 
but  during  those  years,  on  each  recurrence  of  this  Festival^  '  -"» 
can  remember  no  exception  to  the  general  statement,  th*"i  :"< 
the  sense  of  imminent  disturbance  was  uppermost.  Now  ~*^! } 
one  form,  now  in  another,  the  disquiet  of  the  world  has  be^  ^^^ 
constant,  the  sense  of  insecurity  paramount.  Necessarily  s^  "  * 
as  all  particular  disturbances  are  but  occasions — me^  me] 
symptoms  of  the  persistent  state  of  revolution  which  und^^  -^e 
lies  all  other  causes.  Still,  on  each  return  of  our  Festive  *V1 
the  form  of  the  evil  varies,  and  the  peculiar  difficul  I  *^ 
justifies  a  peculiar  treatment ;  or  to  put  the  matter  different!  I  ^"! 
on  each  occasion  a  different  aspect  of  the  one  essential  e\^  ^^ 
may  be  chosen  for  treatment. 

At  any  rate  few  at  the  present  time  consider  the  outloc^^:r,0< 
in  Europe  as  other  than  gloomy,  whatever  the  assurance  ^^  lC 
given.  There  is  a  general  expectation  of  war  in  Western  s>  ^*. 
in  Eastern  Europe.  It  is  possible  that  in  both  a  collisicc^  ^,c 
may  be  averted  for  a  time,  but  the  irritation  remains  ;  thei*  ^^?l 
is  the  discord  which  is  the  parent  of  war.  If  peace  be  mair^^f 
tained,  it  is  an  armed  not  a  true  peace.  For  the  hostiB-  *e 
feeling  does  not  depend  on  this  or  that  special  cause 
quarrel,  but  on  the  whole  character  of  the  relations  whic! 
exist  between  the  several  larger  aggregates  which  now  com*-' 
pose  the  comity  of  nations — the  co-existent  Humanity  witfr 
which  we    are  actually  concerned.      We    have  the  older 
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political  disunion  ;  there  is  the  long-standing  industrial 
rivalry ;  and  the  two  fuse  in  the  comparatively  new  source 
of  conflict  opened  by  the  aggressive  intrusion  of  all  the 
leading  constituents  of  Western  Europe  on  the  communities 
outside  them  in  Asia  and  Africa.  Hence  there  is  no  so 
insignificant  island  in  Polynesia  which  may  not  at  any  moment 
embroil  the  whole  Western  world,  thus  endangering  peace 
from  the  most  unexpected  quarter.  The  acknowledged  evil 
has  this  good  in  it :  that  it  shows  the  close  connection  which 
exists  between  all  the  portions  of  mankind,  and  between  all 
the  parts  of  the  Earth's  surface.  Under  a  repulsive  form  it 
illustrates  the  first  great  principle  for  which  we  have  ever 
contended:  the  Unity  of  the  Race.  As  again,  the  common 
participation  in  the  assertion  of  their  immoral  claims  by  the 
European  nations  illustrates  under  an  equally  repulsive  form 
the  second  great  principle :  the  Leadership  of  the  West.  We 
may  observe  that  in  almost  all  cases  it  is  the  term  Protectorate 
which  veils  the  unseemly  reality  of  oppression.  This  milder 
language,  however,  has  its  use — it  acts  as  a  corrective, 
especially  when  several  powers  are  in  presence.  We  may 
hope  then  that  what  there  is  objectionable  may  be  amended. 
and  that  in  the  meantime,  through  evil  and  good,  through 
right  and  wrong,  the  essentia!  ideas,  which  should  be  our 
guide  in  the  disorder,  are  writing  themselves  indelibly  on  the 
general  consciousness.  To  keep  a  temperate  unexaggerative 
judgment  in  the,  midst  of  such  anxieties  is  incumbent  on  us 
as  Positivists,  and  therefore  it  is  that  I  mention  what  small 
compensations  there  are  in  the  deplorable  prospect  before  us. 
In  the  sphere  then  of  human  relations  to  which  our  great 
Master  urged  us  to  attend  as  the  one  in  which  the  weight  of 
the  new  spiritual  Power  should  first  be  felt,  in  that  sphere 
disorder  reigns.  East  and  West  are  at  variance.  The  nations 
of  the  West  are  at  variance.  And  these  last  are,  moreover, 
disturbed  from  within,  affected  by  the  democratic  socialism 
which  is  urgently  crying  for  vast  social  changes.  Again,  in 
the  narrower  limits  of  each  national  existence  the  same  state- 
ment is  true ;  in  our  own,  as  we  well  know,  not  least.  The 
scene  shifts  with  us  so  rapidly  that  it  is  hard  to  keep  on  a 
level  with  its  changes ;  but  under  all  changes  there  is  much 
which  does  not  change,  and  whilst  the  power  to  meet  our 
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difficulties  becomes  more  doubtful  by  reason  of  the  polit^ 
instability,  the  difficulties  themselves  persist,  nay  incr^^* 
But  to-day  I  content  myself  with  this  remark,  and  touct*    0Tl 
none  of  the  special  questions  which  are  agitating  Eur^3!*' 
any  more  than  on  those  which  disturb  the  peace  of        "^ 
separate  states  of  Europe  or  of  our  own  country.    Therms  is 
no  reason  to  alter  in  principle  the  judgments  that  have  b^  <*& 
given  on  the  last-mentioned,  such  as  Burmah  and  Irelan< 

It  is  rather  with  reference  to  the  general  conditioi 
Western   Europe,   to  the   mutual  relations   of   the    sti 
constituting  the  European  state-system,  and  most  of  all 
the  absence  of  any  real  unity  of  feeling  between  po^ 
which,  with  all  their  differences,  have  so  much  in  comi 
that  I  would  offer  a  few  remarks — remarks  bearing  on 
origin   of  the  condition   we   admit   exists.     In   very  bn 
outline  I  would  give  my  conception  of  this  origin,  by 
historical  explanation  on  the  most  extended  scale. 

The  dissolution  of  the  Roman  Empire  of  the  West,  ^^*iue 
to  internal  more  than  to  external  causes,  led,  as  a  dii-r^rect 
result,  to  the  establishment  of  the  mediaeval  church,  a*  — s  a 
spiritual  direction  of  the  nations  in  lieu  of  their  fon — rmer 
temporal  incorporation  in  one  great  state.  In  a  word, 
Church  of  Rome  gradually  came  to  occupy  the  impel 
position  which  had  been  the  attribute  of  the  Roman  Sti 
That  Church  after  a  time  proved,  as  its  predecessor,  uneq 
to  its  claim ;  it  became  unable  to  maintain  its  suprem; 
The  direction  which  it  had  unquestionably  given,  and  wh- 
it still  claimed  to  give,  was  found  inadequate,  and  1 
consequence  was  a  dissolution  of  the  second  Empire  of 
West — the  spiritual  Empire — a  dissolution  again  due 
internal  more  than  to  external  causes.  This  new  break- 
of  a  constituted  order  was  an  event  of  wider,  deeper-reachi 
consequences  than  the  former,  though  by  its  nature  it  excit 
less  attention.  It  evaded  scrutiny  more  easily,  it  w 
therefore  not  so  correctly  judged.  Its  first  true  and  consisted* 
judgment  was  given  in  the  Philosophic  Positive.  With  on* 
only  of  its  consequences  am  I  now  concerned,  the  constitution 
of  the  great  centralised  states  which  mark  the  second  period 
of  modern  European  history;  the  formation  of  the  various 
imperial  kingdoms  which  in  substance  all  equally  disclaimed 
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any  higher  authority  than  their  own,  were  it  temporal  or 
spiritual,  were  it  the  Holy  Roman  Empire  or  the  Holy 
Roman  Church.  This  lurks  in  the  word  Imperial.  Vivid 
state  personalities,  conscious  of  their  strength,  with  no  law 
but  their  own  interest  in  most  cases,  though  hardly  with  such 
cynical  nakedness  of  avowal  as  at  present,  with  no  aspiration 
for  the  common  welfare,  under  the  influence  of  inherited 
aspirations,  and  impelled  by  instinctive  wants  as  well  as 
traditional  claims,  they  were  soon  engaged  in  struggles  with 
one  another  for  supremacy.  Any  decided  superiority  of  one 
over  the  other  was  proved  impossible  by  these  struggles,  and 
they  were  thrown  back  on  themselves  and  on  their  aggrandise- 
ment through  fostering  of  their  own  internal  strength.  Yet 
even  now  their  reduced  pretensions  preserve  much  of  the  old 
form,  are  entirely  emanations  of  the  old  spirit.  Hence 
the  extreme  mutual  jealousy  which  prevails,  the  absolute 
international  anarchy  which  characterises  our  time.  Yet 
underneath  these  evils,  and  greatly  as  they  predominate,  we 
need  not  hesitate  to  see  something  of  a  wholesome  movement, 
wholesome  provisionally  at  any  rate.  As  in  private  life  a 
society  is  valuable  in  proportion  as  each  member  is  trained 
to  the  highest  point,  a  truth  which  is  represented  rather 
unpleasantly  by  the  confused  and  confusing  educational 
discussions  of  the  day ;  so  in  regard  to  the  Western  States 
the  society  which  they  are  destined  to  form  will  in  the  end 
be  valuable  in  proportion  as  each  member  is  more  perfect, 
with  its  powers  most  completely  called  out.  There  is 
doubtless  a  better  and  a  shorter  road  to  this  result  than  the 
cumbersome  militarism  which  afflicts  us,  but  Humanity 
clears  herself  slowly  of  long-established  tendencies,  and 
whilst  we  promote  in  every  way  a  better  system,  we  shall 
do  well  here  again  to  recognise  what  there  is  of  good  in  that 
which  exists. 

As  a  fact,  then,  we  are  in  presence  of  international 
anarchy— so  deeply  rooted  that  the  strongest  promoters  of  it 
pass  for  the  greatest  statesmen — and  as  usual  the  fact  finds 
doctrines  ready  to  its  hand  to  sanction  it— to  sanction  it  even 
on  its  worst,  because  its  most  aggressive  and  oppressive,  side 
■ — the  doctrines  of  individualism  and  survival  of  the  fittest. 
Whatever  value  there  may  be  in  these  doctrines — -a  point 
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which  I  discuss  not  here — in  their  applications  to  the  conduct 
of  nations,  situated  as  the  nations  of  Western  Europe  are 
situated,  they  are  fraught  with  most  objectionable  con- 
sequences. Each  of  these  nations  may  claim,  and  with 
equal  reason,  to  be  the  strongest,  or  at  any  rate  the  fittest  to 
ve,  the  chosen  seed  from  which  a  new  and  better  order 
is  to  spring — and  the  clash  of  their  respective  claims  may 
lead  to  almost  interminable  war,  with  an  amount  of  wasteful 
suffering  beyond  human  calculation.  I  need  not  insist  now 
on  the  brutal  sacrifice  of  the  belated  populations  which  these 
doctrines  sanction. 

There  is  no  preventive  statesmanship — none  at  least 
which  is  visibly  efficient.  Where  then  is  the  staying  power? 
— the  hand  which  shall  arrest  the  plague  ?  The  Papacy  is  not 
strong  enough — nor,  however  relatively  wise  and  moderate,  is 
it  wise  enough.  It  has  considerable  power,  no  doubt — I 
often  wish  it  had  more,  and  that  it  would  gather  new  vigour 
by  a  purely  moral  action  awakening  the  consciousness  of  the 
nations  of  Europe.  It  might  still  greatly  serve,  perhaps  it 
will,  but  its  service  cannot  meet  the  extent  of  the  evil.  For 
its  intellectual  foundations  are  unable  to  bear  any  solid 
superstructure.  It  cannot  satisfy  the  mental  wants  of  Europe 
— it  can  therefore  never  recover  its  lost  direction. 

Yet  the  Papacy  is  the  sole  spiritual  organisation  of  any 
strength.  So  much  we  may  say  without  any  unfair  deprecia- 
tion of  other  efforts  made  with  the  best  motives,  such  1  mean 
as  the  effort  to  establish  international  arbitration.  There  are 
other  forces  it  is  true,  to  which  we  may  look  with  some 
confidence  to  mitigate  the  disastrous  effects  of  the  prevailing 
dispositions — but  they  are  unorganised  and  so,  uncertain — 
and  they  are  the  more  uncertain  as  they  are  often  conflicting. 
One  such  force  is  public  opinion — a  very  real  power,  but 
impaired  by  the  defects  just  pointed  out, 

The  result  is  that  there  is  no  control — that  what  is  called 
Christendom  is,  in  its  heart  and  centre,  given  over  to  the 
sway  of  mere  materia!  forces,  or  at  any  rate  to  their  undue 
predominance — to  the  clash  of  conflicting  interests.  The 
community  of  theological  belief  which  still  superficially 
prevails  has  no  guidance  in  it.  It  leads  us  nowhere  in 
practice.     It  even  exerts  a  pernicious  influence  in  so  far  as  it 
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enables  men  to  defy  more  real  sanctions  by  shrouding  them- 
selves in  a  purely  personal  covert  where  none  can  follow 
them.  The  most  important  social  decisions  are  thus  taken 
from  the  bar  of  our  social  judgment,  and  referred  to  a  power 
which  is  but  the  echo  of  a  man's  personality.  True,  they 
cannot  be  really  entirely  withdrawn  from  their  proper  human 
tribunal,  but  for  the  time  the  powerful  of  the  earth  can 
console  themselves  by  a  partial  withdrawal  which  is  in 
accordance  with  the  language  of  men.  They  can  make  it 
up  with  their  God,  to  use  the  phrase  of  one  of  the  most 
prominent  statesmen.  Such  control  is  evidently  of  entirely- 
private  interpretation— sets  at  nought  all  social  morality. 

The  evil  then  is  clear.  It  is  the  absence  of  any  con- 
trolling power.  More  definitely  still,  it  is  the  non-recognition 
of  some  natural  real  superior  to  the  isolated  State,  it  is  the 
non-recognition  of  Humanity  as  the  Power  in  which  the 
several  States  find  their  rule  and  their  unity,  the  Power 
which  is  the  legitimate  claimant  of  their  service,  the  source 
and  the  object  of  their  existence  and  their  action.  This 
non-recognition  of  Humanity  is  in  familiar  words  the 
departure  from  fact,  the  closing  the  eye  to  reality.  In  this 
defect,  at  the  stage  of  human  thought  which  we  have 
reached,  lies  the  explanation  of  the  trouble  which  oppresses 
the  world,  for  this  defect  constitutes  the  anarchy  which  is 
the  characteristic  of  the  later  and  more  revolutionary 
centuries  of  European  history,  the  Modem  anarchy  to  which 
we  are  so  continually  referred  in  the  writings  of  Auguste 
Comte. 

It  is  but  a  varying  of  what  I  have  said  if  I  describe  the 
evil  as  consisting  in  the  absence  of  any  spiritual  direction. 
There  has  been  none  worthy  of  the  name  since  the  break-up 
of  the  spiritual  Empire  of  Rome,  of  the  Mediaeval  church, 
without  there  being  any  substitute  forthcoming  as  yet  to  fill 
the  void  left.  But  the  varied  form  at  once  points  to  the 
remedy,  viz.,  the  providing  the  substitute  in  a  new  and 
competent  spiritual  direction,  which  shall  be  the  organ  of 
the  Human  as  the  Papacy  was  of  the  Roman  church,— 
which  shall  lead  men  everywhere  to  the  recognition  of  the 
one  supreme  power  which  has  a  real  cogency  in  it.  For 
herein  lies,  it  must  be  constantly  repeated,  the  sole  remedy 
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answering  to  the  disorder.  It  is  provided  and  its  action  has 
already  begun,  though  the  process  of  application  may  he, 
will  be  long.  The  generations  are  sacrificed  pending  its 
general  acceptance. 

I  have  spoken  of  the  slight  importance  to  be  attached  to 
criticism  oi  us  and  of  our  svstem.  Such  criticism  is  in 
genera!  marked  by  a  total  failure  to  grasp  the  ideas  it 
discusses,  as  is  evinced  by  its  almost  invariably  proceeding 
from  the  personal  p«:ir.t  of  view — so  far  as  I  know  it.  But  I 
use  for  mv  cat.  rurroses  one  observation  I  have  seen.  We 
are  told  that  we  ha\e  lost  the  spring  of  hope,  and  that  hence 
we  are  and  must  be  feeble.  I  do  not  know  that  this  means 
more  :har.  :ha:  its  authors  are  not  strong  enough  themselves 
::  i:srer.se  with  certain  incentives,  and  therefore  consider 
that  ::hers  are  of  the  same  moral  calibre.  They  can  be  no 
authority  as  t;  :ur  fee-ings — they  can  only  argue  from  their 
;-'.n.  The  true  answer — the  answer  which  is  of  avail — is  not 
t;  re  rut  mt:  \\ oris.  It  is  by  our  persistance  that  we 
i'.srrv-e  the  assumption  mace,  an  assumption  which  is  not 
w  a  ■.■•.-anted  bj  the  his: ;ry  of  F ositivism.  will  not  be  warranted, 
I  am  c-.rmden:.  Put  the  particular  observation  is  of  interest 
a>  :-a>mu:  a  rractical  rein:  in  connection  with  our  confident 
prw.umav.or.  ::   riumamty. 

V".t.-!s;  who  so  conndently  pn:ciaim  Her  in  the  face  of  all 
t^u:  -e  -s;e  about  us.  would  appear  at  nrst  sight,  at  any  rate, 
■••■:  i;  •ciert  m  hopefulness:  they  certainly  are  not  living  in 
-u  :  .*.  Pu:  the  question  :s.  what  are  the  grounds  on 
w  %  c'%  :'•£■■  ve!*.  for  the  brtghtemng  hope  which,  as  they 
■.x  "^;-a:^  deeper  :nt:  their  faith,  becomes  their  privilege. 
v^'c  uovu::e  ■.>  ::  .*ur  in: erpretation  oi.  and  our  relianceon, 
•>.^:a:c^'  -ivn.  the  Fast.  As  we  move  reverently  among 
.^   x —a  •».  gather  up  its  lessons,  combine  its  traditions,  and 

x     •   a."    *^r-det:pen:n§  impression  of  its  accomplished 
u  ;.l::   from   al!   the  conviction  that  the  same  po*er 

.  v    -  ■•a  cVi  a:tu  u::d:rected.  save  by  its  own  instinctive 
•\  >a^  uVne  >o  much,  cannot  fail,  as  it  proceeds  hence* 

'    ..  *vi-*.:'    a  v. >:.mu::c  direction,  and   is   guided  by  tht 

;>  :\i*<  i\rtr:ence.  to  justify  our  confidence  that  i 

.:,-    <\:.    :::cre.     Veiled  under  other  names    Humanit 

:s.  :  vo  Her  -.Te^nc  height :  in  Her  own  name  She  wi 
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surely  not  see  her  power  diminished.  Our  commemoration 
of  the  Past,  and  our  communion  with  it,  both  conspire  to  one 
result — to  a  rational  and  justified  hope.  We  rely  on  a 
proved  strength. 

But  Hope  is  an  onward  looking  force,  and  the  future  is 
its  proper  sphere.  Does  the  future  of  Humanity  repel  our 
hopefulness  ?  or  are  we  unhopeful  in  regard  to  it  ?  It  may 
well  be  that  in  the  darkness  and  sadness  of  the  hour, 
surrounded  as  we  are  by  waste  and  suffering,  with  a  burden 
of  losses  from  our  Past,  with  the  experience  of  errors  and 
misdirection,  a  certain  depression  comes  on  us  at  times,  its 
amount  varying  with  our  temperament,  as  it  has  ever  done 
under  the  Christian  system.  But  with  due  allowance  for 
this  natural  feeling,  I  take  it  that  none  are  more  really, 
more  steadily  hopeful  than  the  disciples  of  our  Religion. 
The  teachings  of  our  Master  enable  us  to  see  beyond  the 
immediate,  whilst  they  enable  us  also  to  understand  it.  They 
calm  excitement,  whilst  they  awaken  enthusiasm.  I  speak 
of  their  effect  when  they  work  at  their  best.  They  discourage 
an  over-sanguineness,  but  they  foster  a  rational  hope.  Think 
at  once  of  the  intellectual  insight  into  the  surrounding  phe- 
nomena attested  by,  and  the  moral  support  which  may  be 
educed  from,  the  judgment  in  which  he  sums  up  the  whole 
of  human  progress,  the  proposition  that  Man  becomes  more 
and  more  religious.  Yet  no  one  saw  so  clearly  the  anarchy, 
the  irreligion,  the  undutifulness,  of  his  own  revolutionary 
time.  Only  he  suffered  it  not  to  dim  the  conception  which 
linked  the  generations  to  one  another. 

All  things  considered,  then,  the  Future  agrees  with  the 
Past  in  warranting  a  rational  hope.  I  do  not  forget  that  it 
is  a  hope  for  the  race,  not  in  the  ordinary  sense  for  ourselves. 
But  I  cannot  bring  myself  to  dwell  on  the  question  of  the 
personal  hope  in  the  ordinary  sense.  I  am  glad  to  see  it  dwelt 
on  by  others,  for  it  is  my  belief  that  we  are  outgrowing  it, 
and  that,  as  each  successive  advocate  urges  it  with  earnest- 
ness and  eloquence,  it  comes  more  strongly  into  contrast  with 
the  stronger,  nobler  doctrine  which  we  teach,  and  is  weakened 
by  the  comparison.  I  believe  it  to  be  not  only  baseless,  but 
morally  disastrous.  I  am  pleased  to  note  Mr.  Francis 
Newman's  agreement  so  far. 
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But  the  point  of  our  hopefulness  is  completely  secondary 
to  the  consideration  of  the  power  of  Humanity  which  it 
served  to  introduce.     To  that  I  return. 

Communion  with  the  Future  by  the  right  use  of  our 
imagination  working  in  harmony  with  reality  through  a 
sound  understanding  of  our  Present,  would  amply  suffice  to 
keep  alive  hopefulness.  The  comparison  of  the  two  wouM 
make  it  clear  to  what  are  due  the  worst  features  of  the 
actual  state  of  things  and  how  they  may  be  in  another  time 
avoided.  It  would  do  more  even.  It  would  guide  us  even 
now  to  partial  remedies — to  palliatives — to  the  truer  con- 
ceptions, the  default  of  which  is  the  source  of  so  much  that 
is  amiss — to  the  avoidance,  consequently,  of  false  remedies. 
If  moral  evil  is  accountable  for  the  larger  portion  of  the 
suffering  of  life,  there  is  still  a  large  amount  derived  from 
mental  error.  We  are,  as  each  succeeding  generation  is, 
under  the  sway  of  certain  impressions,  accepted  conventions 
which  we  do  not  question.  Carry  forward  our  thought,  look 
at  what  we  accept  with  the  eyes  of  our  descendants,  and 
what  we  have  unquestioningly  admitted  may  become  most 
debateable.  And  as  we,  within  our  own  experience,  have 
learned  to  regard  as  untenable  much  to  which  we  once 
assented,  so  we  may  be  sure  that  our  successors  will  examine 
and  reject  much  of  that  which  is  now  admitted  and  to  which 
we  attribute  such  evil  results. 

In  proportion  as  we  live  in  the  true  spirit  of  our  Religion 
with  the  coming  time  ever  in  our  ken,  we  shall  be  familiar 
with   the  influence  of  our  doctrines  on  the  thoughts  and 
conduct  of  our  descendants.     Further,  this  communion  with 
the  Future  will  be  seen  to  fuse  the  two  ages  with  which  we 
are  most  closely  concerned,  as  they  are  the  two  on  which  we 
can  act — might  we  not  say,  of  both  alike,  in  which  we  can 
act.     It  is  in  the  interest  of  our  successors  that  we  work  al 
present ;  our  work,  so  far  as  it  is  good,  tells  directly  on  theii 
welfare,  lives  on  amongst  them. 

I  take  as  an  illustration  of  what  I  have  been  saying  twi 
statements  with  which  we  are  familiar,  which  are  in  stronj 
opposition  with  current  practice,  but  which  we  can  see  ar 
making  gradual  way.  Accepted  at  first,  and  cordially,  b 
the  best  of  our  opponents  who  see  in  them,  and  with  partia 
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fcstkv,  but  a  re-proclamation  of  truths  of  their  own  which 
lis  bin   rather  dormant,  they  are  penetrating,  without  re- 
ference to  either  source,  the  general  mind.     The  statements 
I  mean  are  that    Politics  are  to  be  subordinated  to   Morals, 
Rights  to  Duties.     The  truest,  strongest  form  of  the  latter 
a  that  we  have  no  rights,  only  duties.     The  two  are,  it  is 
pUin,  in  the  very  closest  connection.     Confront  these  two 
principles  with  the  state  of  Europe  as  before  depicted.    They 
ire  the  highest  thoughts  of  the  present,  and  the  practice  of 
nl  recoils  from  them  with  aversion.     Conceive  them, 
you  will  be  justified  if  you  so  conceive  them,  as  the  accepted 
principles — the  average  thought  of  our  more  or  less  immediate 
successors,  and  the  whole  scene  changes.     The  axe  is  laid  to 
the  root   of  the  evil.     The   self-assertion   of  each   separate 
nationality  would  be  in   direct  contradiction  with  the  con- 
victions of  mankind,  and  allowing,  as  all  allow,  that  ideas 
govern  in  the  long  run,  each  stale  must  soon  recognise  its 
doty  of  submission  to  the  welfare  of  the  whole. 

We  may  learn  from  our  own  social  experience  at  once  the 
necessity  and  the  advantage  of  introducing  these  maxims  as 
between  nations.  They  may  penetrate  Society — I  use  the 
ttord  in  its  every  day  sense — but  superficially,  but  without 
them  it  would  not  be  tolerable.  To  waive  our  own  rights,  to 
concede  the  just  claims  of  others,  to  be  forward  in  attending 
to  their  wants  rather  than  in  dwelling  on  our  own  ;  these  are 
of  the  essence  of  family  and  social  life.  As  we  advance  in  our 
fitness  for  its  highest  forms  all  self-assertion  tends  to  disappear, 
at  first  doubtless  only  outwardly,  but  the  outward  acts 
gradually  on  the  inward.  In  the  intercourse  of  nations  it 
malt)  be  everything  to  secure  some  approximate  outward 
adoption  of  these  principles,  for  the  intercourse  of  nations 
uperficial,  does  not  penetrate  into  the  inner  life,  so 
lii.  that  is,  as  it  is,  in  the  proper  sense,  the  intercourse  of 
■     .  . 

The   thoughts   suggested   by  the   troubled   state  of  the 

:il   more  particularly  by  the  anarchy   of  Western 

have  led  me  to  the  grounds  of  our  hope  in  regard  to 

it,  and  ultimately  to  certain  moral  considerations  in  which 

the  larger  as  well  as  the  more  restricted  social  morality  finds 

a  point  of  contact  with   the  more  distinctly   personal,  the 


a  point  o 
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interaction  of  states  being  rested  on  the  same  ground  as  the 
intercourse  of  individuals.  In  the  same  course  of  thought  I 
have  had  to  consider  the  two  greatest  constituents  of  Humanity 
as  a  permanent  and  continuous  being,  and  their  joint  influence 
on  the  actual  generation,  that  Present  which  is  the  depository 
of  Her  consciousness,  Her  will  and  Her  power.  In  the 
absolute  unity  of  purpose  which  pervades  all  the  three 
constituents,  when  rightly  viewed,  we  may  read  an  equally 
absolute  certainty  of  the  ultimate  accomplishment  of  the 
purpose. 

The  purpose  of  which  I  am  now  speaking  is  the  establish- 
ment of  the  supremacy  of  Humanity  over  all  personalitiesr- 
national  no  less  than  individual — more  directly  in  fact  over 
the  national  than  over  the  individual,  but  completely  over 
both.  There  is  no  hope  for  mankind  but  in  some  external 
control  of  her  successive  agents,  of  the  generations  as  they 
follow  one  another.  There  is  no  other  control  possible  but 
that  of  Humanity ;  all  others  have  been  found  wanting,  either 
as  partial,  or  as  too  weak  to  justify  their  claim  to  universality. 

In  this  conclusion  we  here  find  no  difficulty.  It  is  other- 
wise when  we  come  to  follow  it  out  into  its  consequences  and 
construct  our  scheme  of  life  and  its  duties  upon  it.  Suffice 
it  for  the  moment  that  it  is  possible  and  comparatively  easy 
to  arrive  at  our  duties  under  the  guidance  of  this  leading 
conception,  and  that  we  can  see  that  in  their  discharge  is 
our  strength.  I  would  rather  pass  to  a  moral  change,  which 
our  free  and  convinced  acceptance  of  the  sway  of  Humanity 
implies,  as  a  result  of  the  social  character  thereby  stamps 
on  man's  whole  existence.  It  is  the  instinct  that  some  such 
change  must  follow  on  its  adoption  which  works  with  mafl 
to  the  rejection  of  the  new  Religion.  Not  that  they  findtfr 
old  religion  more  to  their  taste  in  this  respect,  but  they  haV 
either  arranged  that  to  suit  their  objects  or  they  ha\ 
abandoned  it,  and  the  arising  of  a  new  one  which  they  find 
hard  to  shirk  is  distasteful. 

In  what  direction  will  the  whole  existence  of  man 
changed  under  the  new  influence  ?   If  I  were  driven  to  choc 
one  expression  in  which  I  should  sum  up  the  concepti 
which  I  think  will  prevail  and  colour  our  whole  scheme 
life,  my  choice  would  be  in  the  words  of  the  Imitation,  a\ 
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—Love  to  be  unknown.  In  Book  I„  ch.,  2,  there  stands 
the  verse  '  //  thou  wouldst  know  and  learn  something  to  the 
purpose,  love  to  be  unknown  and  to  be  esteemed  as  nothing.'  Love 
to  be  unknown  !  The  words  do  not  pass  the  just  limits  of  an 
ideal  presentation  of  the  truth.  In  this  direction,  I  must 
think,  logically  tends  the  strictly  human  Ideal  when  cleared 
of  every  the  smallest  remnant  of  theological  belief,  leaving, 
as  has  been  said  by  a  theologian,  to  the  thought  of  the  future 
not  the  most  etherealised  conception  of  an  external  Power 
as  interfering  in,  or  consciously  acting  upon,  human  affairs. 
That  in  the  West  we  are,  on  the  surface  at  least,  not  tending 
in  this  direction  I  quite  allow.  Far  from  it.  What  the 
supreme  power  in  a  State  encourages,  that  prevails  through- 
out ;  and  our  noisy  competitive  parliamentary  life  encourages 
the  opposite  spirit  to  that  to  which  I  point.  But  in  this, 
as  in  so  many  other  instances,  we  may  wisely  distrust  the 
surface  current  and  watch  for  the  real  stream  which  has 
a  different  bearing.  The  logic  of  human  progress  is  an 
irresistible  force.  Our  movement  will,  then,  depend  on  the 
nature  of  the  Power  which  holds  sway  over  mankind.  It  ts 
a  humble  Power  which  we  accept  and  help  to  constitute,  nay, 
in  part  create;  and  its  disciples  may  well  learn  humility 
from  the  object  of  their  service  and  adoration.  It  is  in  the 
extremest  significance  of  the  term  a  social  Power,  and  its 
disciples  may  well  cultivate  in  themselves  alt  that  ministers 
to  the  perfection  of  social  life.  It  is  a  peaceful  Power  by  its 
very  idea ;  it  has  no  associations  with  strife  beyond  the 
upward  struggle  with  an  apparently  untoward  but  beneficial 
destiny ;  it  is  in  no  sense  the  Lord  of  Hosts,  and  its 
disciples  may  well  turn  from  all  the  more  stirring  associa- 
tions of  war,  and,  limiting  war  to  its  most  inevitable  necessity 
in  the  present,  labour  for  its  complete  extinction.  These 
attributes,  and  they  are  enough  for  my  purpose,  point  the 
same  way,  to  the  disuse  of  much  which  has  been  and  is 
characteristic  of  our  conceptions  of  life  and  conduct,  to  the 
introduction  as  the  ruling  thought  of  a  new  ideal.  Our 
present  ideal,  if  I  may  concentrate  what  I  have  in  my  mind 
in  one  word,  is  distinction — national  and  personal  distinction 
— the  somewhat  neutral  term  is  all  the  more  useful, 
succeed  in  the  battle  of  life,  to  rise  in  the  world,  to 
OO 
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ourselves  forward,  to  make  our  mark,  to  secure  a  sphere  for 
our  energies — these  and  similar  phrases  represent  the  desire 
to  be  distinguished,  to  stand  above  and  aloof  from  others ; 
and  the  desire  in  both  cases  is  accepted  as  unquestionably 
legitimate,  and  it  is  therefore  fostered  not  disciplined,  much 
less  discouraged. 

The  lines  in  which  Wordsworth  speaks  of  Milton : — 

Thy  soul  was  as  a  star  and  dwelt  apart. 

Thou  hadst  a  voice  whose  sound  was  like  the  sea ; 

Pure  as  the  naked  heavens,  majestic,  free, 

So  didst  thou  travel  on  life's  common  way, 

In  cheerful  godliness ;  and  yet  thy  heart 

The  lowliest  duties  on  herself  did  lay. 

• 

may  seem  at  first  sight  to  conflict  with  my  idea,  but  i*  IS 
not    so   in   reality.     Well    examined,    they    represent       m? 
meaning.     For    there   is  in    my  meaning    no    though*  7 
suppression  of  personal  differences.     The  lines  recogni&e»^ 
is   true,   the   inherent  distinction  of  a   surpassingly  nt  ^*c 
nature,  made  nobler  by  art,  by  discipline ;  but  such  nat    ~"UreS 
have  one  conclusive  test :  they  would  ever,  in  the  broa-     ^eS 
human  spirit,  to  use  the  language  of  a  recent  statesm^^n~~" 
level  upwards — place  others  where  they  stand  themseB^veS# 
Milton   will  stand  this  test.     No,  in   the  future  as  in  ^e 

past  the  different  natures  of  men  will  make  themselves         ^9 

and  the  greater  will    be   in   their  greatness,   as  they  Y ^avc 

ever  been,  apart.  But  they  will  not  rest  on  their  ap^^^" 
ness  as  a  privilege;  much  less  will  they  seek  it  or  n^  urfc 
themselves  in  their  isolation  from  pride.     Their  travel  ^" 

be  along  life's  common  way ;  their  hearts  will  lay  on  tl  &hen 
the  lowliest  duties.     These  latter  traits  are  the  character^^1^0 
traits  of  the  human  Future  when  wisely  organised.     Pu  -^,rer» 
more  majestic,  freer,  should  be  the  souls  of  all ;  but  m^^01* 
lowly  in  their  purity,  majesty,  and  freedom  ;  more  keep  ^°lfl? 
to   the   common   way,  more    bent   on   the    lowliest  dutr      ies" 
Such,    I    believe,  has  ever  been   the  aspiration   of  all  r~     "*c 
higher  spirits  throughout  all  time.     It  will  be  the  task 
the  Future  consciously  to  translate  the  aspiration  of  the  f^^*1 
into  the  average  attainment  of  the  many.     It  is  a  higher^        a 
more    saintly — I    have     no    shrinking    from    the    word- 
character  that  will  be  evolved.     It  is  thought  that  it  will 
less  favourable  to  heroism.     Not  so,  I  believe.     It  is  with  & 
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the  lowliest  sphere  of  life  that  the  lifeboat  service  of  our 
coasts  is  discharged.  I  see  no  deficiency  of  heroism  in 
respect  of  it.  It  may  be  asked.  How  far  is  to  be  carried 
this  complete  adjustment  of  man's  existence  to  a  quieter 
order,  an  order  which  shall  be  alien  to  the  hurry  and  excite- 
ment and  restless  competition  and  ambitious  self- forwarding 
of  our  present  life  ?  The  answer  is,  that  practically  there  is 
no  limit — our  whole  being  must  be  moulded  into  this  moral 
change  with  a  truly  social  object.  It  is  for  us  and  our 
descendants  the  new  man  which  we  must  put  on,  under  the 
gradual  working  of  the  true  conception  of  Humanity. 

Once  more  I  would  condense  my  meaning  in  a  word. 
In  the  life  of  a  renovated  race,  in  the  kingdom  of  Humanity, 
affection  will  reign  supreme,  as  the  norm  and  aim  of  our 
whole  conduct— success  will  not  be  in  power  or  wealth,  but 
in  noble  action  or  wise  teaching — to  use  the  words  of  a 
sympathiser — under  the  inspiration  of  affection. 

And  this  condensation  may  lead  us  on  ;  we  may  see  that 
by  a  different  road  we  may  reach  the  same  conclusion. 
The  inorganic  Theism,  to  which  many  still  attach  so  much 
value,  adopts,  from  the  organised  Christianity  which  it 
rejects,  one  particular  phrase,  and  finds  a  satisfaction  in  the 
associations  which  cling  around  that  phrase.  Our  Father 
suggests  to  the  Theist  the  image  of  a  beneficent  power  outside 
man  under  whom  all  the  discordant  elements  of  mankind 
may  unite  in  an  all-embracing  brotherhood.  The  Positive 
substitution  of  the  Mother  for  the  Father,  the  womanly 
presentation  of  our  supreme  power,  symbolises  the  whole 
of  the  great  change  of  which  I  have  been  speaking.  Under 
the  presidency  of  a  motherly  ideal  all  the  images  of  our  social 
life  become  at  once  images  of  quiet,  of  peace,  of  self-sacrifice, 
of  devotion  to  others,  of  the  discharge  in  fact  of  each  most 
simple,  lowly,  human  function  in  the  spirit  which  invests 
them  all  with  the  highest  beauty  and  nobleness.  The  whole 
result  is  the  consecration  of  the  common  way,  the  way  in 
which  all  can  walk — its  consecration  and  ennoblement.  And 
this  without  any  diminution  of  activity.  It  is  no  life  of 
inertia  that  the  future  will  develop.  'Love  watches,  and 
sleeping  slumbers  not ;  weary,  is  not  tired ;  straightened,  is 
not  constrained ;  frightened,  is  not  disturbed ;  but  like  a 
00  2 
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living  flame  and  a  burning  torch  it  bursts  forth  upwards  and 
safely  overpasses  all.' 

This  Positive  substitution  of  Our  Mother  for  Our  Father, 
with  alt  its  far-reaching  consequences — consequences  to  be 
drawn  out  more  and  more  fully  by  the  increasing  experience 
of  the  race,  is  not  a  sudden  creation  with  no  roots  in  the  past. 
We  have  been  growing  towards  it  through  the  long  centuries 
of  man's  religious  history.  In  its  complete  maturity  it  rests 
on  well-examined  foundations.  Man's  moral  constitution, 
his  social  existence,  the  relations  of  the  sexes,  their  different 
functions  and  spheres  of  action,  the  confirmation  of  all 
conclusions  drawn  herefrom  by  the  interpretation  of  man's 
social  evolution,  finally  the  warrant  of  earlier  anticipations 
combined  with  a  just  sense  of  the  needs  of  our  spiritual  life, 
these  may  suffice  for  our  present  consideration.  What  I 
more  particularly  dwell  on  is  this:  that  it  is  from  a  purely- 
human  source,  on  a  purely  human  foundation,  by  in  every 
sense  purely  human  means,  that  we  reach  the  idealisation  of 
the  Mother  as  the  true  representative  of  Humanity,  the 
idealisation  of  Humanity  as  Our  Mother,  the  supreme 
condensation  which  gives  a  concrete  character  to  our 
worship.  All  is  in  unison  therefore  with  regard  to  her,  we 
have  no  chasm  to  overpass,  no  effort  to  make  to  link  the 
human  to  the  divine,  the  effort  which  has  been  so  painful 
and  has  so  completely  failed.  This  purity  of  her  human 
origin  is  a  great  strength  for  Humanity.  It  so  completely 
assimilates  Her  to  her  servants  who  adore  Her,  the  bond 
between  them  is  indissoluble  from  every  point  of  view.  It  is 
therefore,  as  Aristotle  saw,  by  some  straining  of  the  term 
that  we  apply  the  term  divine  to  Man  as  to  men,  to  Humanity 
as  to  her  worshippers.  Be  this  as  it  may,  unaided  from 
without,  Humanity  has  controlled  her  own  destiny,  and  in 
spite  of  some  imperfections  has  at  length  secured  her  revela- 
tion and  its  acknowledgment.  Unaided  from  without,  by 
the  action  of  powers,  that  is,  entirely  within  her  own  range, 
she  now  is  working  out  her  own  constitution,  she  has  created 
her  own  more  peculiar  representative.  She  stands  sole  upon 
her  Planet,  the  Virgin  Mother  of  medieval  aspirations,  the 
Virgin  Mother  of  the  ever-deepening  reality  of  the  religiou: 
life  of  the  Present  and  the  Future. 


THE    VIRGIN  MOTHER. 

Daily  with  increasing  force  She  is  asserting  he: 
Her  servants  need  in  no  wise  despond.  In  many  ways, 
under  many  forms,  men  are  contributing  to  the  inauguration 
of  her  reign.  Her  servants  with,  Her  opponents  against,  their 
will.  The  one  imperious  necessity  was  that  She  should  be 
revealed,  Her  existence  made  known,  disengaged  from  the 
types  of  which  She  had  in  all  ages  been  the  substance.  This 
Auguste  Comte  has  done  and  he  has  done  much  more.  He 
has  in  all  its  great  outlines  constructed  the  temple  into  which 
She  is  to  enter — -the  Church  of  Man.  This  once  done,  by 
her  reality  Humanity  moves  to  her  rightful  position  as  the 
Sovereign  of  this  her  Planet,  and  moves  rapidly.  Her 
consciousness  more  drawn  out,  Her  will  gaining  in  definite- 
ness,  and,  as  a  consequence  of  the  advance  in  both,  Her 
power  steadily  on  the  increase — She  affords  her  believers 
ample  ground  for  their  confidence  in  Her.  They  have  but  to 
proclaim  Her. 

So  it  is;  into  the  stormy  scene  of  human  disorder  sprung 
from  individual  and  national  selfishness,  with  its  abundant 
misrule,  with  its  theory  of  unrule,  there  is  thrown  the  new 
faith,  the  new  religion  which  commands  the  assent  of  its 
actual  believers,  and  claims  universal  assent.  There  issues 
in  short  a  new  spiritual  direction  in  the  name  of  a  new 
Power,  the  Power  however  which  has  been  the  real  creator 
of  man's  past,  to  which  we  look  for  his  future.  We  are 
familiar  with,  we  have  heard  afresh  of  fate,  the  songs  in 
which  the  Christian  world  expresses  its  rejoicing  in  the 
advent  of  its  Saviour.  Beautiful  as  they  are  they  jar  sadly 
with  the  facts  of  historical  Christianity.  We  are  without 
the  hymns,  but  we  are  without  the  jar,  and  we  have  the  full 
equivalent.  We  cannot  speak  of  the  heavenly  host,  the 
htrald  angels,  but  the  great  of  all  human  time  usher  in  the 
Power  whom  we  acknowledge;  the  exertions,  the  sufferings, 
the  creations  of  long  generations  are  the  groundwork  of  her 
real  dominion.  She  descends  not  from  on  high,  she  rises 
from  the  Earth,  her  and  our  common  mother,  her  and  our 
common  home.  With  all  that  constitutes  her  existence  we 
are  as  men  in  the  closest,  the  profoundest  sympathy.  She 
assumes  her  kingdom  by  virtue  of  her  accumulated  achieve- 
ment, by  virtue  of  her  power  to  fulfil  within  human  limits  the 
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hitherto  unfulfilled  prophecies  of  our  Western  religious 
tradition,  of  her  power  to  fulfil  not  only  the  instinctive 
aspirations  of  her  unconscious  but  the  systematic  prophecies 
of  her  conscious  servants. 

1  O  Virgin  Mother,  daughter  of  thy  Son !  *  &c. 

Dante  :  Par.  xxxiii.,  1-22.    See  p.  &l* 

The  Annual  Address  Delivered  at  the 
CHURCH  OF  HUMANITY,  19  Chapel  Street,  Lamb's  Conduit  Street,  ^'Z' 
On  the  Festival  of  Humanity  99  (1  January,  1887). 


HUMANITY  AS  THE   VIRGIN -MOTHER. 

With  all  centres  of  our  faith  wheresoever  they  exist ;  with 
*H  its  scattered  disciples ;  with  the  members  of  all  other 
religious  organisations  or  beliefs,  Monotheist,  Polytheist,  or 
Petichist,  all  lesser  distinctions  being  absorbed  in  the  one 
bond  of  community  of  religious  aim  ;  with  the  whole  human 
r^ce;  with  man,  that  is,  wherever  found  and  in  whatever 
condition,  again  all  lesser  distinctions  being  absorbed  in  the 
one  bond  of  our  common  humanity;  and  with  the  animal 
races  which,  during  the  long  effort  of  man  to  raise  himself, 
have  been,  as  they  still  are,  his  companions  and  helpers,  we, 
°n  this  occasion,  on  this  Festival  of  Humanity,  would  be 
*n  conscious  sympathy. 

Nor  with  our  contemporaries  alone  are  we  in  sympathy, 
out  even  more  with  the  larger  portion  of  the  race  which 
constitutes  the  Past.  We  gratefully  commemorate  the 
Services  of  all  the  generations  whose  labours  we  inherit  and 
^ish  to  hand  down  with  increase  to  our  successors.  We 
Acknowledge  the  sway  of  the  Dead. 

We  gratefully  commemorate   also  the   services   of   our 

conimon  Mother,  the  Earth,  the  Planet  which  is  our  home, 

^^d  with  her  the  orbs  which  form  the  Solar  System,  our 

^V'crld.     We  may  not  separate  from  this  last  commemoration 

*Hat  of  the  milieu  in  which  we  place  that  System,  the  Space 

^Hich  has  ever  been  of  great  service  to  Man,  and  is  destined 

*o  be  of  greater,  by  his  wise  use,  as  it  becomes  the  recognised 

*^at  of    abstraction,   the   seat   of   the    higher    laws   which 

collectively  constitute  the  Destiny  of  Man,  and  is  introduced 

^^  such  in  all  our  intellectual  and  moral  training. 

From  the  Present  and  the  Past  we  extend  our  sympathies 
to  the  Future,  to  the  unborn  generations  which  with  happier 
lot  shall  follow  us  on  this  earth  ;  the  thought  of  whom  should 
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be  constantly  present  to  our  minds  in  order  to  complete  tie 
conception  of  Humanity  as  revealed  to  man  by  the  founder 
of  our  Religion  by  the  full  recognition  of  the  continuity 
which  is  her  noble  characteristic.  The  memory  of  her 
greatest  servant  Auguste  Comte,  and  with  it  the  memory  of 
his  three  Guardian  Angels,  finds  a  fitting  place  in  this,  her 
greatest  Festival,  consecrated  as  it  is  by  its  very  idea  to  the 
remembrance  of  all  her  servants,  known  or  nameless — to  the 
remembrance  of  all  the  results  they  have  achieved  and  by 
which  they  live. 

Wisest  and  noblest  of  teachers !    May  all  of  us  who  avow 
ourselves  thy  disciples,  animated  by  thy  example,  supported 
by  thy  doctrine,  guided  by  thy  construction,  face  all  the 
obstacles  which  indifference  or  hostility  throws  in  our  wayf 
and  in  the  midst  of  this  revolutionary  age,  undebased  by  any 
hope  of  reward,  undeterred  by  any  ill  success  of  our  efforts, 
in  a  spirit  of  submissive  veneration  carry  forward  thefc  great 
work  to  which  thy  life  was  devoted — the  work  of  human 
regeneration   by  and   through   the  systematic  Worship  of 
Humanity. 


Our  Sunday  mornings  and  other  meetings  enable  us  to 
treat  the  special  points  of  interest  as  they  arise  in  the  course 
of  the  year,  and  to  treat  them  not  as  mere  intellectual 
discussions,  but  under  the  control  of  a  social  and  religious 
purpose.  As  a  consequence,  on  an  occasion  like  this,  we  can 
limit  ourselves  to  the  re-stating  conclusions  without  the  detail 
of  discussion,  where  it  may  seem  advisable  to  do  so — choosing 
the  subjects  on  which  to  touch  with  more  fulness,  and  just 
indicating  others. 

There  is  no  essential  change  in  the  general  state  of  things. 
During  the  past  year  European  peace  has  been  kept,  but  we 
have  been  on  the  very  verge  of  war.  We  appear  to  be  so 
still.  Extending  our  view  as  widely  as  possible,  the  relations 
between  East  and  West  seem  to  be  rather  less  strained,  and 
the  extra-European  jealousy  between  the  Western  Powers, 
their  jealousy  in  regard  to  the  belated  races  whose  just  claims 
they  ignore,  is  also,  temporarily  at  any  rate,  lulled.  But 
within  the   boundaries  of    Europe  itself   there  is  evident 
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danger  to  the  world's  peaceful  advance.  Much  is  done  to 
wert  the  danger,  but  the  inheritance  of  the  Past  is  a  mixed 
k*^  and  its  natural  fruits  have  to  be  gathered  in,  as  there  is 
tat  slight  hope  of  a  really  wise  change,  even  in  the  sphere  of 
*nctly  political  action.  There  may  then  be  peace  and  we 
^y  hope  it  will  continue,  but  profound  it  can  hardly  be. 
***fc  statesman  who  used  the  expression  has  already  changed 
^  tone. 

I  should  not  be  inclined  to  mention  the  trivial  and  passing 

tastleof  the  year  in  England  were  it  not  for  two  of  its  features ; 

■**t:  the  onesided  estimate  which  pandered  to  the  real  or 

■ctitious  enthusiasm, — the  estimate  I  mean  which  dwelling 

°y*  one  side  only  of  the  picture  kept  the  darker  side  out  of 

**ght.    For  we  cannot  forget  that  the  reign  which  was  made 

«e  groundwork  of  a  kind  of  apotheosis  has  been  a  bloodstained 

teign,  leaving  many  memories  of  fraud  and  violence,  of  unjust 

*nd  pernicious    aggrandisement.      And    this    should    have 

tempered  the  foolish  outburst.     Afghanistan,  China,  Japan, 

India,  Abyssinia,  the  Gold  Coast,  South  Africa,  Egypt — what 

*vil  associations  the  names  revive !     But  all  are  set  aside  or 

merely  hinted  at,  in  order  to  leave  free  course  to  our  self- 

giorification. 

The  second  feature,  in  closest  connection  with  the  first, 
*  the  stimulus  it  all  was  meant  to  give  to  the  imperial  spirit, 
**  is  manifested  by  the  permanent  memorial  which  it  is 
faired  to  raise  at  the  cost  of  a  great  strain.  It  is  curious 
to  observe  to  what  an  extent  this  spirit  found  its  way  into  the 
churches  around  us — curious  to  observe,  in  direct  contradiction 
with  the  better  side  of  their  system,  the  inflated  national  tone 
of  some  of  the  episcopal  and  other  utterances  at  the  Church 
Congress.  The  Church  and  Empire — two  ideas  which  are 
tally  in  fundamental  opposition — shake  hands  in  defiance  of 
the  teachings  of  history  and  of  all  true  religious  intelligence. 
And  we  have  the  singular  birth  of  an  imperial  church,  a  mon- 
itions combination.  Theology — war — empire — the  alliance 
of  the  three  is  practically  indissoluble. 

Within  our  own  Empire  our  efforts  seem  in  the  general  at 
present  wisely  devoted  to  a  defensive  policy,  on  all  grounds 
so  desirable.  The  latest  extension,  the  ill-judged,  unprincipled 
seizure  of  what  was  left  of  Burmah  is  not  encouraging  to  any 


advance  of  our  frontier.  The  cost  of  that  seizure  has  yet  to 
be  learnt,  a  veil  is  thrown  over  all  Burmese  affairs  which  it 
is  difficult  to  penetrate,  but  such  particulars  as  escape  from 
under  the  veil  are  not  reassuring. 

In  Ireland  all  feel  that  the  outlook  is  gloomy  and  not 
improving.  The  broad  conclusions  we  come  to  here  are  that 
Ireland  should  be  treated  on  the  principle  of  looking  to  her 
interest  not  to  the  interest  of  England,  and  that  all  ought  to 
work  towards  her  constitution  as  a  separate  state,  an  inde- 
pendent, self-directed  factor  in  the  sum  total  of  human  efforts. 
It  is  for  the  statesmen  to  contrive  the  means  to  this  end  and 
we  must  take  what  they  give  us,  an  instalment  it  may  be  or 
a  settlement- — if  it  is  left  to  them  to  decide.  For  it  would 
seem  under  the  irritation  that  prevails,  and  judging  by  the 
past,  that  a  rough  disruption  is  what  is  most  likely— our 
political  parties  not  having  the  wisdom  to  unite  for  a  more 
satisfactory  arrangement.  That  Ireland  interferes  with  our 
own  internal  advance  is  a  general  complaint.  I  do  not  know 
that  we  here  need  join  in  it.  An  abeyance  of  Parliamentary 
government,  a  lull  in  this  restless  legislation,  would  be  no 
such  great  evil.  We  may  well  acquiesce  in  such  a  lull  as 
there  is.  The  interval  of  quiet  is  available  for  a  more 
thoughtful  study  of  the  coming  changes  and  of  the  wants  of 
our  complicated  social  existence.  We  could  in  fact  accept  a 
longer  pause  than  we  are  likely  to  have.  There  was  much 
wisdom  in  a  proposal  made  during  the  Civil  War  period  and 
attributed  to  Ireton,  that  Parliament  should  sit  for  six  months 
only  in  each  two  years,  leaving  the  other  eighteen  months 
unencumbered. 

I  did  but  allude  last  year  to  Socialism  and  its  relation  to 
our  advance.  Socialism  is  a  growing  power.  The  revolu- 
tionary downward  movement  ensures  its  continuance,  and  it 
must  continue  to  grow,  whether  with  or  without  the  epithet 
Christian  affixed  to  it,  so  long  as  another  more  satisfactory 
doctrine  does  not  take  its  place.  Socialism  renders  an 
important  service  in  so  far  as  it  is  an  assertion  of  the  truth 
that  the  problem  to  be  solved  is  social  not  political. 

We  here  are  all  Socialists  in  a  degree.  It  is  the  special 
signification  of  the  term  which  we  reject,  preferring  our  own 
proper  name — Sociocrats.     This  name  is  enough  to  remind 
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us  constantly  that  all  the  forces  of  society,  whatever  their 
amount,  are,  as  creations  of  social  effort,  bound  to  be  exerted 
for  the  good  of  society.  Whilst  then  we  cannot  adopt  the 
remedies  or  the  method  of  socialists,  we  are  at  one  with  them 
in  their  interest  and  in  their  general  aim.  The  success  which 
the  truth  they  have  will  gain  we  shall  not  grudge  them. 
They  seek  the  immediate — they  turn  to  action — with  a 
certain  predominance  of  material  progress.  As  our  remedies 
are  more  comprehensive,  due  at  a  longer  date,  and  directed 
to  deeper  evils,  we  must  appear  to  be  waiting  and  must  accept 
the  consequences  of  the  more  passive  attitude.  They  who 
believe  that  a  moral  change  is,  mentally,  the  indispensable 
condition  for  any  real  settlement, — that  a  religious  change — 
the  constitution  and  installation  of  a  new  church— is,  prac- 
tically, the  one  condition  of  such  settlement,  must  have  the 
nerve  to  be  true  to  their  belief  and  to  work  for  its  propagation, 
without  turning  aside  to  secure  more  immediate  results. 
The  moral  change  I  allude  to  concerns  both  sides  in  the 
great  industrial  question,  capitalists  and  workmen.  It  were 
of  speedier  effect,  perhaps,  if  the  capitalisl  class  were  to  take 
it  first — of  surer— in  fact  only  then  sure — when  the  workmen 
take  it.  Its  introduction  depends  on  the  growth  of  the  new 
Religion,  on  the  increase  of  its  power  as  a  belief,  and  on  the 
formation  of  a  recognised  organ  as  an  intermedium.  In 
respect  to  both  operations  the  prevalent  impatience  is  not 
justified,  however  natural  it  may  appear. 

We  watch,  1  am  sure,  with  as  keen  attention  as  any  of 
our  fellow  citizens  what  is  going  on  around  us,  though  we  are 
often  unable  to  attach  the  same  value  as  others  to  this  or  that 
measure,  and  we  are  often  distrustful  when  they  are  sanguine. 
We  feel  as  keenly  the  evils  of  our  present  condition,  but  the 
remedies  proposed  excite  misgiving  as  too  partial.  In  fact 
the  whole  treatment  is  too  partial,  too  insular,  too  English. 
The  disease  is  common  to  all  the  West;  it  is  not  to  be  satis- 
factorily met  by  merely  national  remedies  nor  to  be  explained 
by  merely  local  causes. 

If,  as  I  believe,  the  new  force  which  the  collective  Positivist 
body  represents  must  be  as  yet  essentially  a  spiritual  agency, 
with  an  indirect  operation,  if  our  function  is  to  form  opinions 
and  convictions,  to  influence,  not  to  govern,  it  follows  that 
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we  cannot  mix  in  ordinary  direct  action,  that  we  must  stand    j 
aloof  from  the  agitation  of  conflicting  interests ;  if  our  voice 
is  to  be  heard  amidst  the  clamour  we  must  give  security  for 
its  impartiality. 

The  position  we  thus  take  is  not  a  popular  one — we  must 
submit  to  be  misjudged.  On  the  whole  we  are  more  candidly 
and  more  leniently  judged  than  we  might  have  expected. 
Few  have  been  the  times  in  which  it  was  more  desirable 
that  there  should  be  found  strength  for  such  submission, 
strength  to  maintain  an  independent  judgment.  And  where 
if  not  in  our  doctrine  and  comprehensive  aim  is  to  be  found 
the  source  of  this  required  strength  ?  None  can  afford  to 
wait  as  we  can,  if  waiting  is  imposed  on  us — if  it  be  accepted 
as  an  act  of  obedience  to  our  principles,  not  adopted  as  an 
excuse  for  inaction. 

Closely  akin  to  and  yet  distinct  from  Socialism  is  the 
question  of  the  unemployed — of  late  so  prominent.    What 
are  we  to  say  on  this  ?     I  may  recur  to  what  I  said  when  it 
was  most  urgent — that  it  is  a  concern  of  the  government,    : 
meaning  by  government  not  merely  the  administration  but 
the  governing  classes — the  capitalist  class,  whether  territorial 
or  other,  which  is  the  depositary  of  wealth.      It  is  not  a. 
question  of  private  solution  as  to  the  means  to  be  adopted 
for  meeting  an  immediate  difficulty.     We  therefore  cannot 
undertake   it,  could  not  if  we  were  much  more  numerous- 
It  should  be  a  passing  emergency  to  be  met  by  corresponding 
measures.     But  this  by  no  means  precludes  private  exertion. 
Each  according  to  his  capacity,  we  may  lessen  the  sum  of 
the  distress  around  us  by  aid  carefully  and  kindly  given  in 
cases  well  known  to  us,  and  given  not  as  charity  but  as  a 
token  of  human  sympathy,  on  the  basis  that  is  of  fellow  feeling 
not  as  a  duty  attaching  to  superior  riches.     Strengthen  the 
personal  element  and  not  the  general  charitable  organisa- 
tion.    This  collective  impersonal  charity,  as  it  is  called,  has 
very  objectionable  features  in  it.     It  is  tolerable  only  as  a 
palliative. 

Generally  speaking,  the  direction  of  our  effort  is  to  moral 
remedies,  to  the  removal  of  all  violence,  of  all  undue  im- 
patience—  the  established  order,  great  as  are  its  imperfections, 
is  at  once  too  valuable  and  too  strong  to  be  upset  rapidly — to 
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great  temperance  in  judgment  and  in  the  language  in  which 
we  express  our  judgments;  to  the  encouragement  of  that  in 
which  as  a  nation  we  are  so  deficient,  mutual  respect  between 
man  and  man,  class  and  class;  to  the  simplifying  and  raising 
our  own  lives,  agreeing  therein  with  a  movement  there  is  in 
some  quarters  towards  a  higher  life,  so  doing  away  with  the 
sting  of  such  comparative  ease  and  enjoyment  in  the 
presence  of  oppressive  toil  and  a  joyless  life.  These,  and 
combined  with  these  the  patient  study,  so  far  as  we  have 
leisure  and  competence,  at  once  of  the  evils  to  be  met — 
their  complex  sources  and  their  history — never  leaving  hold 
of  the  problem,  facing  each  new  aspect  as  it  is  turned 
towards  us — and  patient  study  of  the  remedies  together  with 
the  fearless  statement  of  the  results  to  which  such  study 
leads  us — in  all  this  there  is  enough  to  occupy  our  energy 
and  to  justify  our  refusal  to  concentrate  what  power  we  have 
on  objects  of  more  near  attainment. 

On  both  these  kindred  topics,  Socialism  and  the  Un- 
employed, we  do  not  say  we  cannot.  Quite  the  contrary. 
We  can  and  do  help;  we  help  much  more  than  is  thought, 
by  our  doctrine,  by  our  language  on  all  the  disputes  that 
arise,  and  by  our  personal  conduct.  And  for  the  deeper 
remedies  there  must  be  time  given  on  all  these  subjects. 

Only  one  further  observation  would  I  make  on  a  point  of 
considerable  civic  importance.  The  times  are  difficult, 
exasperation  is  common,  as  is  distress.  Open  expression — 
even  violent  expression — will  be  common  also,  and  very 
obnoxious  to  the  governing  classes.  We  can  but  urge  on 
them  that  they  put  a  due  constraint  on  themselves,  and  not 
resort  to  measures  which  interfere  with  established  modes 
of  action — not  be  hasty  to  check — to  be  quite  direct — 
meetings  and  other  forms  in  which  discontent  finds  a 
wholesome  utterance. 

The  date  of  our  meeting  is  suggestive.  It  is  the  first  day 
of  the  100th  year  of  the  great  crisis, — -the  iooth  year  since 
the  opening  of  the  French  States -General,  since  the 
beginning  of  what  is  specifically  known  as  the  French 
Revolution,  when  the  European  movement  towards  a  new 
social  order  took  in  the  central  country  a  recognisable  shape. 
The  Revolution  then  begun  is  not  over— far  from  it — we  are 
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not  as  near  its  close  as  we  might  well  be.  That  we  are  not 
is  a  fresh  illustration  of  the  slow  march  of  Humanity;  it 
testifies  also  to  the  depth  of  the  convulsion.  Yet  a  retrospect 
of  the  century  is  not  discouraging ;  many  evils  have  dis- 
appeared— much  has  been  achieved.  In  the  year  which 
precedes  the  centenary  of  the  French  Revolution  we  may 
usefully  direct  our  thoughts  to  such  a  retrospect.  It  may  be 
to  us  a  year  of  reflection,  of  summing  up  results.  The 
corresponding  year  last  century  was  a  period  of  strong  j 
hope ;  men  felt  on  the  eve  of  great  things  and  doubted  not  ! 
their  power  to  reach  them.  We  feel  on  the  eve  of  great 
changes,  but  with  less  sanguineness — the  previous  failure  of 
great  expectations  operates  to  depress  us.  The  depression 
is  not  well  grounded — certainly  not  warranted — if  we  calmly 
contrast  what  has  been  achieved  with  the  amount  of 
failure.  When  we  retrace  the  events  of  the  century  since 
1788  one  lesson  forces  itself  upon  us,  in  agreement  with  the 
general  teaching  of  history — that  we  should  keep  a  quiet 
judgment  on  the  present.  The  most  ordinary  historical 
observation  shows  the  unreasonableness  of  attaching  too 
much  importance  to  transient  conditions.  The  political 
changes  of  the  century  have  in  general  been  exaggerated  at 
the  time  for  good  or  for  evil ;  only  after  the  lapse  of  years 
has  their  true  value  been  open  to  a  correct  judgment 
Think  of  the  cry  of  despair  raised  by  Burke  and  echoed 
throughout  Europe  by  those  to  whom  it  appealed ;  all  social 
order  was  apparently  to  be  engulfed.  The  100  years  have 
passed,  and  there  is  much  left  which  even  Burke  would  not 
object  to  consider  worthy  of  the  name  of  social  order. 

But  we  may  usefully  also,  apart  from  our  retrospect 
apply  ourselves  to  the  judgment  of  the  Revolution.  This  *s 
not  an  unimportant  subject  for  Positivists.  There  is,  * 
think,  a  real  danger  that  we  may  go  wrong  and  suffer  oil* 
historical  interest  and  our  political  sympathies  to  overbed 
our  soberer  judgment — our  judgment  in  conformity  with  on* 
principles  which  are  anything  but  revolutionary.  In  th€ 
centenary  we  might  easily  be  carried  away  by  the  contagion 
of  the  revolutionary  enthusiasm,  so  necessary,  so  noble,  in  it! 
day — but  which  has  had  its  day.  Let  us  then  remind 
ourselves  that  we  of  all  men  have  the  means  given  us  t< 
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place  in  its  proper  light  the  Revolution  as  an  historical 
event — that  it  is  in  idea  if  not  in  fact  at  an  end.  The 
creation  of  the  Positive  religion,  which  this  actual  generation 
has  seen,  is  the  virtual  close  of  the  crisis  which  led  to  the 
Revolution  and  demanded  it.  We  who  believe  in  that 
Religion  are  therefore  not  of  the  Revolution  though  we  are 
still  in  it.  We  can  judge  it,  therefore,  not  be  absorbed  by 
it.  We  can  regret  the  waste  that  has  accompanied  it.  We 
can  feel  with  it  in  its  terrible  sufferings,  honour  its  martyrs, 
name  with  reverence  its  great  names,  value  and  be  grateful 
for  its  large  and  permanent  benefits.  But  it  is  of  the  past  to 
us — we  can  range  it  with  other  similar  events,  place  it  in  its 
due  place,  consider  it  as  in  the  present  outlasting  its  time,  as 
bound  to  give  way  to  the  new  order  which  has  throughout 
been  its  aim.  As  yet  that  order  is  not  come,  the  Religion  on 
which  it  depends  being  still  in  the  weakness  of  its  origin,  and 
all  other  modes  of  dealing  with  the  anarchy  being  inadequate. 
A  parallel  from  history  may  be  of  use  to  us  in  our 
estimate.  Carry  ourselves  back  from  the  19th  to  the  4th 
century  of  the  common  Western  era,  the  analogous  century 
to  our  own  ;  what  is  the  central  event  of  that  4th  century  ? 
It  has  other  points  of  interest,  but  the  true  centre  of  atten- 
tion is  the  installation,  as  the  directing  power  in  the  Roman 
world,  of  the  new  faith — its  gradual  triumph  over  the  old. 
Such  is  our  present  estimate,  with  reference  to  which  we 
judge  the  statesmen  even  of  the  4th  century,  the  Emperors 
on  whom  its  difficult  task  devolved.  So  it  will  be  for  our 
own  century.  It  too  is  an  outwardly  eventful  period,  fertile 
in  changes  which  seem  great  to  us.  They  occupy  us  unduly ; 
they  are  relatively  insignificant,  passing  symptoms  of  a  want, 
a  void,  the  absence  of  a  direction ;  they  really  constitute 
urgent  demands  for  such  direction.  They  are  not  the  central 
cathedral  interests  of  our  time.  We  ought  in  the  strength 
of  our  belief  to  be  able  to  take  our  stand  outside  them — to 
treat  them  as  mere  symptoms,  mere  indications  of  the  needs 
of  man  ;  openings  at  best  for  higher  things  as  they  manifest 
the  decay  of  the  past  order — as  they  are  calculated  to  bring 
into  prominence  the  methods  for  entering  on  the  new  life. 

Whatever  the  subject,  extra- European  or  European  com- 
plications—  Imperialism — the    Empire    or   its   constituents 
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severally — Socialism  and  its  connections- — historical  con- 
siderations and  prevision — all  equally  refer  us  to  Humanity 
as  giving  us  the  true  vantage  ground  from  which  to  look  at 
them  ;  placing  them  in  their  due  proportion  and  bringing 
them  into  unity.  Under  her  inspiration,  we  see  them  all  as 
representing  to  us  certain  well  defined  duties ;  under  her 
example  we  are  led  to  import  into  them  the  spirit  of  self- 
renunciation  which  characterises  her  own  action. 

This  brings  me  back  to  the  considerations  which  I  set 
before  you  last  year,  and  from  which  I  would  now  proceed. 
The  complete  supremacy  of  Humanity  we  accept,  nor  are 
we  anxious  to  curtail  in  any  way  our  acknowledgment,  or  to 
speak  with  hesitation  and  timidity  of  her  claims.  This  I 
believe  to  be  our  prevailing  feeling  here.  Are  we  equally 
alive  to  the  importance  of  its  fearless  assertion  ?  I  have 
been  of  late,  and  I  now  recur  to  the  point,  dwelling  on  the 
necessity  of  the  boldest  insistance  on  the  fact  that  the  new 
Religion  is  the  substitution  of  a  new  Power  in  the  place  of 
the  one  hitherto  and  still  acknowledged;  that  it  is  in 
antagonism  with  its  Christian  predecessor — an  antagonism 
not  the  less  marked  because  it  is  respectful  and  unaggressive ; 
that  we  have  to  move  on  to  the  new  ground  without  any 
attempt  at  compromise — to  shift  our  basis  without  any 
reserve.  We  abandon  the  older  illusion  quite  certainly; 
we  adopt  the  new  reality  with  more  hardiness  as  the  years 
roll  on.  We  see  and  we  welcome  the  indirect  approaches 
made  towards  us  by  our  opponents.  We  see  the  gradual 
penetration  into  the  metaphysical  or  theological  camp  of 
ideas  and  names  which  are  ill-assorted  to  their  new  sur- 
roundings. We  hear  of  Christian  Positivism,  whatever 
that  may  mean  ;  of  Christian  Sociology — terms  which  testify 
that  what  was  once  shunned  as  a  grotesque  absurdity  is 
seen  to  have  in  it  valuable  elements — a  power  for  guidance. 
But  such  symptoms  of  coming  changes  only  make  it  more 
necessary  for  us  to  be  distinct  in  our  own  bearing.  We  are 
not  ungrateful — wc  do  not  repudiate  our  debt  to  the  past — 
we  are  what  we  are  by  our  early  training  under  Christian 
associations;  but  we  have  on  one  capital  point  to  break  with 
them  and  we  cannot  disguise  the  nature  of  the  step  we  are 
taking. 
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This  great  step  is  well  represented  by  a  change  of  name ; 
it  demands  a  change  of  name.     It  is  well  to  give  up  the  God 
Idea,  but  it  is  an  ineffectual  advance  unless  we  substitute 
another  in  its  place.     In  abandoning  the  Fatherhood  of  God 
we  cannot  dispense  with  the  essential  object  of  that  con- 
ception, and  we  attain  it  by  replacing  it.     We  turn  to  the 
Mother,  the  common  Mother  of  us  all,  to  the  Motherhood  of 
Humanity,  of  which  I  spoke  last  year.     It  is  unwisely  urged 
that  there  is  no  importance  in  dwelling  on  a  name.     I  would 
commend  to  the  attention  of  those  who  urge  this  the  second 
clause  in  the  Lord's  Prayer — Hallowed  be  Thy  Name.    That 
clause    rests  on   a  real,   universal   want  of    man,   that   of 
belonging  openly  and  avowedly  to  some  great  personality, 
individual  it  has  been  hitherto,  collective  we  make  it.     In 
short  the  whole  religious  experience  of  the  race  attests  the 
importance  of  a  name — and  in  the  perpetual  iteration  of  the 
name  chosen  or  given  lies  a  spring  of  great  power.     Passages 
in  the  Jewish  and  Christian   scriptures  which  support  this 
view  are  familiar  to  many  of  you. 

Our  honourable    theological   opponents   make   no   such 
mistake.     They  are  well  aware  of  the  importance  of  the  name 
and  the  consequences  of  the  substitution  we  effect.     They 
would  urge  that  we  lose  greatly  by  the  change,  that  we  rob 
mankind  of  something  of  great  price.     Where  is  the  loss  ?  we 
may  ask.     Sonship — the  filial  relation — remains  untouched — 
I  might  say  much  more,  it  is  raised  and  beautified — our 
common  Mother  loses  no  advantage  which  her  vicegerents, 
her  successive  creations,  offered  our  fathers  or  ourselves. 
For  she  stands  nearer  to  us,  is  more  intimately  related  to  us. 
They  were  entirely  her  creations ;  she  is  our  creation  but  she 
also  creates  us.     She  is  a  seen  power  as  well  as  unseen  ;  her 
greatest   representative  has   been  at   all   times   confessedly 
unseen.     He  was  a  postulate ;  she  is  a  demonstrable  existence. 
Humanity  is  said  to  be  a  difficult  conception.     Is  the  con- 
ception of  Spirit  easier  ?     We  can  more  easily  then  realise 
our  sonship  in  Humanity  than  we  could  under  the  common 
Father.     Still  our  national  tradition  is  against  us,  and  we  can 
see  the  advantages  possessed  by  the  nations  or  portions  of 
nations  which  have  remained  Roman  Catholic.     The  Mario- 
latry  which  offends  Protestants   and   Positivists  who   come 
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from  Protestantism,  is  a  strength  to  those  trained  in  Catholi- 
cism. As  we  go  forward  this  difficulty  will  lessen.  We  shall 
at  any  rate  find  the  uses  of  the  filial  relation  not  impaired 
by  the  exclusive  reference  to  the  Mother:  neither  for  son  nor 
daughter  will  it  be  lowered  in  value — less  even  for  the  son 
than  for  the  daughter  ;  for  it  is  a  more  wholesome  corrective 
to  the  natural  bias. 

So  again  for  the  fraternal  relation.  The  brotherhood  in 
Humanity  is  as  effectual  as  the  brotherhood  in  God  in  its 
idea.  In  practice  it  could  not  be  less  so  ;  so  far,  we  may 
take  comfort  in  our  insistance  upon  it.  It  is  under  Theology 
not  merely  impotent,  but  there  is  a  curious  repugnance  to  it 
very  prevalent.  We  may  hope  to  overcome  this  when  purely 
human  ideas  are  more  accepted,  and  their  acceptance 
symbolised  by  the  mother's  name.  For  a  mother's  love 
extends  to  all  her  children,  and  goes  out  with  an  especial 
warmth  and  tenderness  to  the  weaker  and  less  favoured. 

When  hardier  grown  we  love  it  less ; 

And  Irust  it  from  our  sight  not  needing  our  caress. 

We  are,  in  truth,  not  really  clear  of  the  tribal  God,  though 
our  language  bears  witness  against  us.  Our  God  remains  a 
national  God,  and  the  nations  are  essentially  tribes.  So  the 
national  racial  aversions  continue,  and  we  call  in  our  God  to 
sanction  them  and  their  consequences. 

The  parental  relation  I  need  hardly  mention,  so  pro- 
nounced, so  engraven  on  the  higher  experience  of  the  race, 
is  the  superiority  of  the  mother.  We  do  not  exaggerate,  we 
allow  the  primarily  selfish  character  of  the  maternal  instinct, 
but  we  see  that  all  advancing  human  order  tends  to  sway  it 
to  unselfishness.  Whilst  leaving  it  the  force  derived  from 
its  selfish  origin,  man's  advance  tends  to  raise  it  from  its 
original  weakness  and  impurity  to  the  holiest  thing  known  to 
man— a  devoted  mother's  love. 

The  superiority  of  the  mother  idea  extends  beyond  the 
family.  It  controls  and  purifies  the  relations  of  the  sexes,  it 
will  do  so  more  and  more.  For  the  antagonism  of  classes, 
the  jealousies  of  nations,  it  is  instinct  with  power.  Accept 
this  motherhood  as  the  one  final  conception,  over-ruling  all 
others  and  applicable  to  the  whole  race  in  time  and  space  ; 
bring  it  down   into  all   the  subordinate   relations  with    its 
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softening  influence.  Such  is  our  wisdom.  It  clears  up  all 
our  notions,  relieves  us  from  all  illogical  inconsequent  com- 
plications. It  extends  through  the  whole  of  human  life  ; 
binds  together  all  the  most  simple,  the  most  universal 
affections  of  men  ;  brings  the  highest  European  into  a  true 
community  with  the  humblest  African — cancelling  the  discord 
which  has  been  persistent  under  the  God-notion.  It  sancti- 
fies the  Family,  it  sanctifies  the  Country — our  Mother 
Country:  it  sanctifies  the  Church.  As  in  medieval  times, 
the  temples  which  replace  the  cathedral  or  the  church  will 
have  this  in  common  with  them,  that  they  will  be  the 
places  of  the  worship  of  our  Lady — of  the  Madonna — Notre 
Dame. 

Again,  the  idea  of  Humanity  as  the  Mother  is  cognate 
with  that  of  the  Earth,  whom  also  we  call  our  common 
Mother.  The  two  in  inseparable  union  sanctify  all  the  activity 
of  man,  which  uses  wisely  and  beautifies  this  human  Planet. 
The  mother  idea  harmonises  all  industry  and  unifies  all  the 
poetic  conceptions  of  art.  All  the  arts  have  a  feminine  pre- 
sentment ;  the  powers  which  still  preside  over  the  adornment 
of  human  life  are  also,  in  our  common  language,  Goddesses. 
It  is  curious  how  wide  a  range  is  given  to  the  idea,  how  it 
links  all  the  manifestations  of  our  mental  being.  Let  it 
serve  for  an  illustration  that  the  groups  around  the  Albert 
.  Memorial,  representing  the  four  great  divisions  of  the 
habitable  earth,  all  have  for  their  leading  figure  a  woman. 

And  for  duties.  Can  we  not  urge  them — and  this  is  what 
is  wanted — as  efficiently,  more  efficiently  even,  in  the  new 
name  as  in  theology?  We  know  we  can;  and  we  believe, 
moreover,  that  it  is  the  sense  that  we  can  which  makes  so 
many  averse  to  our  Religion.  Throughout  the  various  forms 
of  religious  institutions  by  which  Humanity  has  guided  the 
several  parts  of  the  race,  we  can  find  the  permanent  elements 
of  an  ennobling  discipline.  That  the  most  valuable  means 
and  methods  of  discipline  are  to  be  found  in  the  most  recent 
form — our  immediate  ancestor — is  but  a  consequence  of  its 
being  the  most  recent,  depends  on  its  place  in  the  succession 
of  religions,  by  which  it  is  the  product  of  a  riper  experience 
of  the  wants  of  our  nature.  This  we  allow,  and  it  is 
what  gives  its  importance  to  us  of  the  West  to  Medieval 
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Catholicism.  But  this  allowed,  we  are  none  the  less 
convinced  that  we  are  in  a  new  and  stronger  position 
with  regard  to  the  true  discipline  of  man  than  any  of  our 
predecessors. 

For  by  a  careful  consideration  of  our  social  existence,  we 
can  explain  and  demonstrate  our  duties^ — our  debts.  As  so 
explained  and  demonstrated  they  are  less  easy  to  evade. 
And  for  our  motive  power  we  are  equally  well  provided.  In 
principle  the  same  as  the  strongest  Christian  motive,  the 
indefeasible  claim  of  love  shown  for  a  return  of  love  comes 
directly  and  in  the  visible  form  of  human  agents  home  to  all. 
It  needs  for  its  support  no  cumbersome  scheme  of  redemption 
with  a  purely  imaginary  basis  against  which  our  moral 
sense  revolts.  Others  have  done  and  suffered  for  us — we 
must  do  and  suffer  for  others.  And  in  no  personality  is  all 
this  so  powerfully  represented  as  in  the  Mother's,  so  that  we 
have  but  to  follow  Medieval  Catholicism  in  its  later  develop- 
ment  and  to  give,  under  our  own  mode,  a  prominence  to 
the  idea  of  the  mother  answering  to  that  which  Roman 
Catholicism  gave.  This  is  most  due  from  us,  for  our  religion 
springs  from  a  woman's  influence.  It  is  but  just  then  that 
we  invoke  and  honour  such  influence,  that  we  give  it  its 
rightful  supremacy,  allow  it  its  full  effect  for  softening  and 
beautifying  what  there  is  harsh  or  repulsive  in  our  ordinary 
life.  And  as  the  symbol  of  this  supremacy,  we  personify  the 
Power  we  serve  under  the  form  of  woman,  we  concentrate  all 
our  conceptions  of  Humanity  on  the  image  of  her  as  Mother — 
by  the  inevitable  conditions  of  her  being  the  Virgin  Mother, — 
a  Mother  without  associates,  a  word  which  connects  us  with 
the  aspirations  of  Islam.  Once  so  think  of  Humanity  and  it 
needs  no  revelation  to  assure  us  of  her  love.  The  mother 
loves  her  children  and  shelters  them — as  far  as  she  is  able — 
and  her  ability  is  constantly  on  the  increase,  for  it  grows 
with  each  addition  to  her  children's  power  and  devotion. 
As  we  believe  in  their  advance  we  believe  in  her  augmented 
power. 

For  our  mental  clearness  this  presentation  of  Humanity 
as  the  Virgin  Mother — the  Mother  without  associates — is  of 
more  value  than  at  first  sight  might  appear.  Contrast  it 
with  the  Medieval  religious  system  and  you  will  see  what   I 
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mean.  That  system  offers  us  a  manifold  and  therefore  a 
broken,  troubled  image,  hence  the  objection  of  the  purer 
Monotheists  to  it,  an  objection  most  forcibly  expressed  by 
Islam.  Mohammed  recoiled  from  associating  any  one  with 
Allah.  He  sought  to  get  rid  of  all  disturbing  images — 
anything  that  broke  the  force  of  the  one  central  idea.  Richer 
and  in  many  ways  truer  though  it  be,  in  Roman  Catholicism 
we  have  associates  and  conflicting  claims,  with  a  growing 
tendency,  however,  towards  the  practical  supremacy  of  the 
Mother.  This  is  seen  in  the  Liturgies,  in  the  titles  given 
her — the  Queen  of  Heaven — the  Queen  of  the  Angels.  It 
has  put  a  stamp  on  the  whole  of  Dante's  vision.  Still,  there 
must  be  an  implied  recognition  of  a  higher  power  so  long  as 
theology  remains  at  all.  We  can  then  only  see  in  the 
medieval  faith  a  dim  anticipation  of  the  ultimate  form  of 
human  belief  when  it  accords  such  a  sovereign  position  to  the 
Mother  of  God. 

As  we  leave  theology  behind  us  we  simplify  all  our  religious 
conceptions  by  condensing  them  on  one  image.  We  can 
direct  our  undiverted  attention  on  the  one  centre,  on  the 
spouseless  mother  who  inherits  all  the  attributes  of  her  type 
so  far  as  they  are  applicable  to  man,  who  stands  out  alone 
without  compeer  or  competitor  as  the  Sovereign  Lady  of  this 
human  planet. 

The  subject  is  so  large,  so  bound  up  with  all  the  past 
religions  of  mankind,  as  well  as  with  all  our  religious  future, 
that  we  cannot  on  an  occasion  such  as  this  do  more  than  offer 
suggestions.  My  object,  shortly  stated,  has  been  to  show 
not  only  that  Humanity  is  complete  as  a  substitute  for  the 
older  idea  of  theology,  but  also  that  she  best  answers  to  all 
our  wants  when  she  is  most  identified  with  the  highest  type 
of  womanhood;  that  so  identified,  her  influence  over  us  is 
most  pure  and  most  concentrated  in  the  particular  form  in 
which  we  most  want  it,  as  the  influence  of  love,  the  softening 
influence  which  alone  can  give  its  full  value  to  our  inner 
religious  life  as  to  all  its  outer  manifestations — in  this  agreeing 
with  our  Christian  forefathers. 

We  differ  from  them  in  much;  but  the  essential  aim  of 
both  is  the  same — the  opening  human  life  to  a  purer,  higher, 
nobler  discipline,  through  the  growing  assimilation  of  the 
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worshipper  to  the  object  of  worship — the  direction  in  which 
the  religious  tradition  of  the  Western  portion  of  the  race  has 
been  gradually  moving,  till  it  has  ended  in  the  simplest,  most 
human  expression — an  expression,  however,  that  lends  itself 
more  easily  than  any  other  to  the  most  perfect  idealisation. 
To  accept  this  inheritance  of  our  Past,  to  give  it  all  our 
assistance  that  it  may  command  the  Future — this  it  is  which 
devolves  on  our  generation. 

It  is  a  great  cause — are  we  aware  of  its  greatness? 

1 0  Virgin  Mother,  daughter  of  thy  Son ! '  Ac. 

Dante  :  Par.  xxxiii.,  1-22.    See  p.  5X9 

The  Annual  Address  Delivered  at  the 
CHURCH  OF  HUMANITV,  19  Chapel  Street,  Lamb's  Conduit  Street,  W.C., 

On  the  Festival  of  Humanity  zoo  (1  January,  1888). 


It  may  be  well  to  add  a  word  or  two  to  the  statement  in 
the  Address  as  regards  Ireland.  The  definitive,  ultimate 
solution  of  Positivism  on  this  point  is  given  in  the  Catechism 
(>.  234,  3rd  Ed.,  E.  TV.),  where  the  case  of  Ireland  is  but 
one  out  of  many.  It  will  be  seen  on  reference  to  this  passage 
that  complete  separation,  an  independent  life  as  a  nation,  is 
what  is  contemplated. 

In  accordance  with  this  judgment  of  Auguste  Comte  was 
the  conclusion  of  my  pamphlet  on  Ireland,  published  in  1868, 
the  most  definite  expression  of  English  Positivist  opinion.  In 
that  conclusion  I  stated  that  the  fundamental  idea  of  the 
policy  advocated  was  to  create  in  Ireland  a  new  self-existing 
and  self-ruling  unit  amongst  Western  States.  A  smaller 
pamphlet  issued  several  years  later,  The  Irish  Crisis,  was 
therefore  no  new  departure  on  this  cardinal  point,  but  the 
mere  repetition  of  what  I  had  before  said. 

The  whole  political  conceptions  of  Comte  are  alien  to  the 
idea  of  Imperial  union.  Empire  and  Church  are  in  principle 
antagonistic.  A  true  spiritual  power,  in  other  words,  is 
incompatible  with  large  and  powerful  temporal  sovereignties, 
as  an  attentive  study  of  European  history  in  the  past,  and  of 
European  States  in  the  present,  amply  demonstrates.  It  is 
a  subject  on  which  it  is  important  that  Positivists  should  be 
very  clear  and  very  firm. 

R.  C. 
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From  several  quarters,  on  this  as  on  other  similar 
occasions,  I  have  received  expressions  of  the  good  wishes  of 
co-religionists.  They  came  to  me  as  representing  this  London 
centre,  and  in  your  name  who  belong  to  it  I  am  sure  I  may 
say  that  we  heartily  reciprocate  them,  that  we  feel  for  ail 
individuals  as  for  all  groups  who  are  with  us  in  our  religious 
work,  in  our  effort  to  spread  the  new  Religion  directly  and 
as  a  Religion,  the  liveliest  sympathy.  I  cannot  name 
individuals,  but  they  will  accept  this  acknowledgment.  I  can 
name  the  groups  in  Calcutta,  Liverpool,  Newcastle,  and 
Leicester.  They  share  our  difficulties  and  our  endeavours, 
and  on  this  day  should  be  present  with  us.  I  would  add  to 
the  list,  despite  any  differences,  the  Brazilo-Chilian  group 
its  full  extension. 


'" 


move 
very  i 


The  two  years  that  have  passed  since  my  last  Annual 
Address  have  brought  with  them  no  essential  change  in  the 
general  aspect  of  affairs.  They  have  had  each  its  own 
proper  interest ;  the  first  as  the  year  preceding  the  centenary 
of  the  French  Revolutionary  Crisis,  the  second  as  the  year 
of  that  centenary.  Both  have  directed  our  thoughts  not 
merely  to  the  historical  circumstances  of  the  initial  stage  of 
the  Revolution,  but  even  more  to  the  origin  and  consequences 
of  that  event,  to  the  enquiry,  what  has  been  the  measure  of 
its  success,  what  the  amount  of  its  failure  ?  We  have  asked 
ourselves  what  was  its  peculiar  work  ?  what  is  its  termi- 
nation ?  or  is  it  terminated  ?  what  is  its  place  in  the  upward 
movement  of  Humanity?  On  these  questions  and  on  the 
very  diverse  answers  which  could  be  given  to  them  I  need  not 
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^turn  now.     Rather,  starting  from  the  revolutionary  crisis 
**  still  actual,  and  treating  the  whole  large  movement  of 
^*ttch  it  is  the  crisis  as  still  the  paramount  movement,  at 
****ce  veiling  and  hampering  the  movement  which  is  gradually 
7**perseding  it,  I  repeat  it,  we  see  no  marked  change  where 
J*  most  concerns  us  to  see  a  change,  in  the  relation,  that 
*^,  between   the    forces    of    revolution    and   the   forces   of 
^"^construction.     The   disorder  is  the  most  patent  fact,  the 
**itn>duction  of  a  stable  order  more  difficult  to  discern.     The 
flight  and  delicate  indications  of  the  growth  of  such  order 
^all  for  very  patient  and  sustained  observation,  whereas  the 
tokens  of  disturbance  require  no  effort  to  detect  them.    Still, 
heretofore,  the  outward  disquiet  must  serve  as  a  preamble 
o  the  considerations  which  bear  upon  its  ultimate  issue  in 
enduring  calm.     Only,  our  confidence  in  the  attainment 
this  result  should  pervade  and  control  our  whole   con- 
ions  of   the  preparation.     It  will  be  my  endeavour  to 
snake  it  do  so. 

Observing  the  same  general  order  as  on  former  occasions 
I  begin  with  the  largest  of  human  relations,  with  inter- 
national relations  in  the  widest  sense  of  the  term. 

The  international  questions  of  1888  remain  the  questions 

of  1890, — so  far  as  in  the  natural  course  of  things  that  is 

possible.    There  is  greater  or  less  urgency,  but  the  substance 

is  unchanged.     An  armed   peace   is   still   the   condition   of 

Western  Europe.     We  can  but   hope  that  the   current   is 

running  more  strongly  against  war,  so  far  as  the  West  proper 

is  concerned.     We  are  told  that  it  is  so,  but  the  assurance 

leaves  misgiving,  so  many  are  the  appearances  which  belie 

it.    The  strain  of  military  preparation  is  not  lessening,  even 

in  the  West,  whilst  the  danger  of  collision  between  Eastern 

and  Western  Europe  seems  to  increase  rather  than  diminish. 

The  extra-European  jealousy,  the  jealous  watch  kept  on  each 

other   by  the   leading  states  of    Europe   in   regard   to  the 

possession  of  the  countries  belonging  to  the  backward  races, 

most  particularly  to  the  African,  is  also  increasing  in  degree 

and  in  extent.     It  is  constantly  involving  fresh  Powers — 

Italy  and  Portugal  are  the  latest  in  the  list.     All  is  as  yet 

uncertain,  while  I  write,  as  to  Portugal.     We  have  reason 

to   feel   uneasy  on  this  point.     The  pretensions  of  either 
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Power  seem  unfounded  and  unwarrantable,  and  where  are 
those  of  England  to  lead  her  ?  I  have  the  deepest  distrust 
of,  and  dislike  for,  all  the  current  language  of  assertion 
in  Southern  Africa.  Where  is  it  to  end  ?  The  dominant 
motive  for  this  disregard  of  others'  claims — the  claims  of  the 
Africans  I  mean  more  particularly — is  national  aggrandise- 
ment, whatever  the  pretexts  which  mask  it. 

In  our  own  case,  if  we  are  to  judge  by  appearances,  the 
imperial  spirit  is  spreading — at  all  events  it  is  very  obtrusive     ; 
and  impatient  of  contradiction.     Unity  of  the  Empire— the 
maintenance  of  the  inheritance  handed  down  to  us— such  is 
the  keynote  of  the  generality  of  utterances,  and  with  unity 
is  coupled  extension — extension  in  Asia,  extension  in  Africa. 
The   ill-omened,   unjustifiable   seizure  of  Burmah  we  have 
yet  to  see  the  effects  of.     It  is  most  difficult  to  get  at  the 
facts  as  to  the  conduct  pursued  in  Burmah  itself,  and  the 
degree  in  which  our  government  is  established,  but  in  any 
case  its  annexation  would  seem  to  be  aggravating  the  central 
political   embarrassment   of    India — I    mean    the    financial 
pressure.     At   home   the   annexation    strengthens   the  de- 
moralising tendency  of  our  Indian  Empire.    As  an  indication 
of  this  I  instance  its  becoming  the  ground  of  honour  to  the 
diplomatic  Viceroy,  who  was  the  instrument  of  the  robbery 
of  a  kingdom.   It  is  true  that,  if  rare,  it  is  not  unprecedented, 
the  creation  by  the  Queen  of  a  title  taken  from  a  territory 
outside  of  England,  in  memory  of  a  conquest.   One  previous 
instance  in  the  present  reign  occurs  to  me  even  more  blame- 
able,  but  no  precedents  make  it  palatable  in  the  existing 
state  of  human  intercourse  and  when  a  truer  moral  sense  on 
such  points  is  so  desirable,  when,  take  the  race  throughout, 
such  truer  moral  sense  is  even  now  perceptibly  on  the  increase. 
But  with  our  Sovereign  no  consideration  of  morality  seems 
to  interfere  with  the  satisfaction  felt  at  enlarged  empire,  at 
successful  violence. 

Nor  is  Burmah  the  only  blot  on  our  Indian  policy.  I  am 
not  alluding  to  the  disquiet  awakened  in  India  in  regard  to 
Cashmere  and  other  dependent  states,  but  rather  to  Thibet, 
with  which  by  our  craving  for  fresh  markets  we  have  become 
embroiled.  We  are  placed,  as  regards  that  country,  in  a 
position  full  of  danger,  as  it  has  been  already  full  of  disgrace : 
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the  disgrace  of  slaughter  without  risk ;  the  danger,  I  mean, 
°f  aggression  and  fresh  injustice.     There  is  no  other  course 
Morally  open  to  us  but  a  free  and  complete  withdrawal  from 
Our  present  attitude  towards  Thibet,  with  the  recognition  of 
her  perfect  competence  to  decline  our  trade  and  to  reject  our 
intercourse.    Rightly  does  the  government  of  that  remarkable 
Country  seek  to  close  it  against  the  disturbing  Western  intru- 
sion.   For  we  cannot  too  often  urge  that  the  West  has  as  yet 
nothing  to  offer  to  compensate  for  the  disturbance  it  brings 
^ith  it  if  admitted.     When  it  is  itself  wisely  ordered,  the 
intercourse  of  the  West  with  Thibet,  as  with  other  outlying 
branches  of  the  human  family,  will  be  beneficial,  and  we  may 
fce  sure   acceptable.     Our  hope   in   this  most  unnecessary 
difficulty  must  rest  on  the  greater  moderation  which  all  sound 
statesmanship,  in  concurrence  with  the  growing  strength  of 
attention  devoted  to  India,  prescribes  to  the  home  government 
of  India,  and,  through  it,  to  the  Indian  government ;  secondly, 
on  the  gravity  of  the  issue  involved  in  any  vigorous  attack  on 
Thibet  in  consequence  of  the  connection  of  Thibet  with  China. 
In  this  respect,  as  in  so  many  others,  the  recovery  of  power, 
and  consequently  of  influence,  by  the  Chinese  Empire,  is  an 
advantage  difficult  to  overrate. 

Ireland  is  still  unsettled.  Amidst  the  conflict  of  party 
statements  it  is  hard  to  get  at  the  truth  of  fact,  to  see  whether 
there  is  or  is  not  some  improvement  due  to  the  stronger  hand 
kept  on  the  social  disorder.  But  we  need  not  linger  on  such 
discussions.  We  are  concerned  with  more  permanent  issues. 
For  them  we  may  well  turn  from  the  temporary  strife  with 
its  wearisome  incidents.  Our  object  remains  the  same  as 
ever,  namely,  by  a  wise  prevision  to  make  all  immediate 
policy  further  the  ultimate  restoration  of  Ireland  to  herself, 
the  constitution  or  re-constitution  of  another  completely 
independent  unit  in  the  aggregate  of  similar  states,  with  all 
the  responsibility,  all  the  strengthening  influences  that  attend 
on  such  a  condition.  Ability  and  vigour  may  be  exerted  in 
meeting  present  evils,  but  they  must  fail  of  the  desired  effect 
so  long  as  there  adheres  to  them  the  flaw  that  they  are  exerted 
in  the  interest  of  Ireland's  permanent  union  with  England, 
and  if  union,  subjection ;  the  flaw  that  the  whole  policy  they 
support  carries  with  it  the  denial  of  Ireland's  legitimate  claim 
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to  self-existence  in  the  fullest  sense.     I  am  not  speaking  now 
with  reference  to  any  popular  aspiration  or  wish  of  one  genera- 
tion, what  is  called  the  national  will  as  expressed  by  one  or 
more  elections ;   that  were  to  attach  undue  weight  to  the 
Present.     A  nation  or  independent  state  is  not  a  generation, 
but  the  chain  of  generations.     Rather,  therefore,  we  should 
look  to  the  enduring  political  direction  of  human  affairs,  to 
the  sum  total  of  considerations  connected  with  such  a  question, 
to  the  deliberate  and  definitive  judgment  of  both  the  parties      \ 
to  the  historical  connection  of  England  and  Ireland.    The      - 
past  of  Ireland  on  its   nobler  side,  demands  her  separate      , 
existence.     Think  of  her  as  the  source  of  so  much  of  the      , 
higher  European  civilisation,  of  the  Christianisation  of  the      i 
West.     The  past  of  Ireland  on  its  less  fortunate  side  renders      j 
separation   inevitable,   for   on   that   side  the  memories  left 
preclude  real  union  in  one  state  and  make  independence 
desirable  as  the  condition  of  a  wholesome  moral  union  with 
her  compeers.     The   future   of  Ireland   enforces  the  same 
conclusion.     For  the  true  direction  of  that  future — for  its 
right  government — Ireland  should  stand  on  the  same  footing 
as  other  states — a  sister  state.     All  this  without  impatience 
or  hurry.     It  is  for  the  statesmen  of  the  two  countries  to  work 
out  the  problem.     The  essential  point  is  that  this  end  should 
be  kept  in  view  and  the  subordination  to  it  of  all  intervening 
measures  be  openly  proclaimed,  and  this  is  what  no  statesman 
ventures,  perhaps  ought  to  venture,  to  proclaim.     The  for- 
mation of  a  body  of  opinion  on  which  such  an  announcement 
might  be  securely  rested  is  a  previous  requirement.    To  help 
in  this  formation  is  our  proper  task.     It  follows  that  the  true 
Positivist  policy  with  regard  to  Ireland  is  entirely  distinct 
from  that  of  any  of  the  existing  parties.     It  would  keep  us 
clear  from   complications,  and  hinder  us  from   connecting 
ourselves  with  this  or  that  party  leader,  leaving  us  quite  free 
to'  help  as  citizens,  so  far  as  we  could  help,  in  anything  that 
might  be  an  earnest  of  better  things.   Utterances  of  a  different 
tendency  in  quarters  where  they  are  most  prejudicial  to  our 
general  action,  have  induced  me  to  make  these  remarks. 

It  is  hard  to  say  whether  Socialism,  in  the  more  limited 
and  distinctive  meaning  of  the  term,  is  growing  or  not.  There 
are  some  indications  of  a  decrease  in  its  intensity,  due  to  the 
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thoughtful  examination  which  its  assertions  challenge  and 
*re  undergoing.     The  discussions  of  the  two  years  have  not, 
*s  far  as  I  can  judge,  tended  to  strengthen  it  in  English 
Opinion.     Be  it  so  or  not,  its  continued  existence  as  a  special 
tuovement  is  desirable,  till  it  be  replaced  by  a  truer  and  more 
Satisfactory  conclusion.     Meanwhile  the  object  we  have  in 
\iew  is  to  avoid  accepting  as  final  any  premature  solutions. 
Here,  as  in  government  generally,  we  have  to  hold  back 
lather  than  to  urge  forward,  so  great  is  the  liability  to,  so 
noxious  the  consequences  of,  serious  mistakes.     Some  im- 
patience is  inevitable,  perhaps,  in  so  imperfect  a  social  state, 
vnth  so  much  suffering  around  us.    But  in  regard  to  Socialism 
impatience  may  be  restrained,  for  its  propagators  are  often 
men  of  trained   capacity  and   leisure,   and   on   such   it   is 
incumbent  to  have  the  patient  courage  required  for  thorough 
investigation.   We  conceive  moral  answers  to  be  the  ultimate 
and  only  true  answers,  rearrangements  of  material  interests 
to  be  quite  inadequate.     It  is  a  new,  a  social  and  moral  view 
of  labour,  of  industry  in  general — that  is  the  real  requisite  in 
the  intellectual  direction.     We  have  to  advocate  a  change  in 
the  whole  conception  of  man's  industrial  action.     Thus  it  is 
that  we  insist  on  a  religious  change  as  a  previous  condition, 
as  alone  having  enough  force  in  it  to  enable  us  to  place 
ourselves  at  the  right  standpoint,  and,  still  more,  to  enable 
us  to  meet  and  discharge  the  duties  our  change  of  convictions 
prescribes.     It  is  a  satisfactory  conclusion  that  the  moral 
feeling  on  such  industrial  points  is  advancing  more  rapidly 
than  the  intellectual  conviction,  if  we  take  society  at  large 
as  the  field  of  our  observation. 

Whatever  we  may  think  of  Socialism,  it  is  evident  that 
the  labour  question,  the  whole  of  our  industrial  organisation, 
is  daily  centering  on  itself  greater  attention.  The  recent 
strikes  ensure  this.  The  relations  of  capital  and  labour,  the 
legitimate  claims  of  the  agents  of  human  industry, — of  the 
workmen, — are,  through  these  strikes,  imperiously  demanding 
attention.  Even  too  imperiously  and  exclusively,  if  we  admit 
that  they  can  only  finally  be  settled  as  part  of  a  larger  and 
more  thorough  settlement.  Still  so  much  is  needed  to  palliate 
the  admitted  evils,  that  we  may  see  with  contentment  any 
reasonable  excess  of  insistance  on  some  partial  solution.  The 
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alternations  of  success   and   failure   to  which  the  parties 
directly  engaged  in  the  struggles  are  exposed,  may  have  the 
result   of   moderating  the    expectations  of  either,  and  by 
teaching  both  their  relative  strength  as  at  present  organised, 
lead  to  a  more  searching  scrutiny  of  the  conduct  each  should 
pursue.     Calmness  in  this  examination  is  greatly  aided  by 
the  general  tone  of  opinion  on  the  subject,  so  much  less 
bitter  as   concerns  the  workmen  than  it  was  even  but  a 
generation  ago ;  by  the  general  abstinence  of  the  workmen 
from   violence ;   by   their  readiness  to  listen  to  mediating 
counsels,  both  from  within  and  from  without ;  and  lastly  and 
principally,  by  the  essential  justice  of  their  demands.    For 
in  regard  to  both  the  recent  movements,  the  one  for  improved 
conditions,  the  second,  of  resistance  to  an  attack  on  their 
organisation,  we,  I  think,  here,  hold  without  question,  that 
essentially  the  men  have  been  in  the  right,  the  capitalists  in 
the   wrong.     Putting  the   error  in   the   shortest  and  least 
irritating  form,  it   is   the  absence  of  due  foresight  in  the 
direction  of  industry,  particularly  in  respect  of  the  welfare  of 
their  agents,  which  vitiates  all  their  present  management  of 
their  great  responsibilities.    With  this  error  of  natural  origin 
and  of  long  duration  weighing  heavily  upon  their  body,  the 
employers  of  labour  would  do  well  to  abstain  from  any  am- 
biguous change  in  the  actual  relations,  whilst  they  seek,  by 
just  administration  on  the  accepted  basis  of  those  relations, 
to  recover  a   confidence  in  their  intentions  which  now  is 
wholly  denied  them — a  denial  justified  by  the  theories  they 
have  avowed,  and  by  experience  of  their  action. 

So  far  for  the  disorder  in  its  more  general  and  more 
superficial  features,  in  its  manifestations  as  between  nations 
and  between  classes.  The  survey  seems,  and  is  in  a  degree, 
gloomy ;  but  there  are  considerations  which  may  lighten  the 
gloom  and  inspire  a  rational  hopefulness.  In  various  ways 
we  have  seen  that  hope  may  be  educed  from  the  French 
Revolution.  We  have  seen  that  we  may  shake  off  the 
depression  arising  from  the  repeated  disappointments  it  has 
brought  with  it ;  that  we  have  reached  a  point  in  its  course 
when  we  may  fairly  resume  the  more  inspiriting  attitude  with 
which  its  commencement  was  greeted  here  in  England  as 
elsewhere.     Leaving  it  for  the  present,  I  would  now  enlarge 
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B    tt»  scale  of  observation — of  comparison, — enlarge  it  both  in 
H    time  and  space.      Let  us,  that  is,  look  farther  back  than 
W    toe  have  been  doing  of  late,  and  take  in  a  longer  period  of 
W    tie  anarchy  common  to  all  the  West.     Let  us  extend  our 
I     view  from  what  is  more   exclusively  a  Western   series  of 
r      Events  to  a  series  which  introduces  nearly  the  whole  world 
into  our  field  of  vision;  the  effort  may  help  us  to  see  in  juster 
proportion  what   is    now  somewhat   exaggerated    from   its 
nearness  to  us.     Let  us,  then,  go  back  four  centuries :  go 
tack  to  the  time  when  the  discoveries  of  Columbus  and  Vasco 
«Ja  Gama  threw  open  the  portals  of  the  West  and  East — a 
time  when  the  Protestant  Reformatio!!  was  not  begun,  and 
there  were  no  anticipations  of  later  Revolutions.     The  series 
»  taken  connects  directly  and  closely  with   the  Western 
complications  as  regards  Africa,  and   overlaps  the  several 
important  steps  in  the  more  avowedly  revolutionary  period 
of  modern  history.     Reviewing  this  period  of  four  hundred 
years,  passing  from  its  remarkable  opening  events  to  the 
present  position  of  human  affairs  in  relation  to  the  same 
question  of  Western  expansion,  we  get  an  extra-European 
standpoint  from  which  we  may  judge  more  truly  the  inter- 
mediate European  action,  whilst  it  offers  us  also  in  itself 
thoughts  worth  consideration.     The  review  will  show  us  that 
in  the  time  mentioned  we  have  moved  greatly;   that  the 
actual  attainment  is  great,  despite  the  unpleasant  concomi- 
tants.   The  incidental  evils  which  have   accompanied   the 
changes  inaugurated  by  its  beginning — evils  which  leave  an 
enduring  regret — cannot  obscure   the  fact  that  the  whole 
result  is  an  intermingling  on  a  larger  scale  of  the  several 
families  of   mankind,   and   consequent   thereon   a  growing 
consciousness  of  the  unity  of  the  race,  an  intercourse  and  a 
consciousness    full    of    promise.      The    means    have    been 
various,    the    procedure    often    most    blameable,    but    the 
outcome — without  any  vague  optimism — is  a  real  advance. 
Not  only  is  the  surface   of  our  planet  as  a  whole  better 
known,  but  it  is  also  more  settled — more  ensured  against 
further  wholesale  disturbances.     Violence  as  the  method  of 
change  has  receded,  and  is  receding  from  us,  if  yet  far  too 
possible  within  a  more  limited  range. 

Think  of  it.    The  two  Americas  are  settled  as  against  any 
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change  from  without  of  a  forcible  character.    Their  whole 
constitution  forbids  such  a  possibility.     The  late  revolution 
in  Brazil,  which  we  hail  with  satisfaction,  without  venturing, 
on  imperfect  information,  to  judge  it  more  in  detail,  completes 
that  constitution,  and  awakens  the  hope  that,  even  more  in 
the  future  than  has  been  the  case  in  the  past,  Canning's  words 
may  have  their  full  meaning,  and  the  New  World  may  greatly 
aid  in  redressing  the  balance  of  the  Old.  The  same  may  be  said 
of  Australia  and  large  portions  of  Australasia.     Asia  remains 
unfortunately    open    to    much    disturbance    from   without, 
according  to  the  immoral  doctrine  of  a  late  English  states- 
man,  the — I   fear   it   must   be   allowed — expression  of  the 
prevailing  opinion  of  his  countrymen  ;  but  no  transfer  of  its 
population  is  possible,  no  displacement  of  any  of  its  separate 
national  aggregates  to  make  room  for  conquerors.    Africa, 
then,  alone  is  left,  and  hence  the  stress  of  European  aggres- 
sion bears  upon  her.     She  is  the  debateable  land,  and  the 
eagles  gather  to  the  carcase,  as  she  is  considered.    Hitherto 
her  children  have  been  torn  from  her.     The  latest  form  of 
reparation  for  that  great  and  acknowledged  wrong  is  to  tear 
her  from  her  children.     But  objectionable  as  is  the  course 
pursued,  it  is  yet  true  that  it  is  the  beginning  of  the  end, that 
with  the  settlement  of  Africa,  whatever  the  form  that  settle- 
ment take,  the  earth's  surface  is  practically  all  settled,  and 
the  territorial  conditions  for  a  more  unbroken  order  fulfilled. 
So  much,  at  least,  has  been  attained  by  the  four  centuries 
which  I  have  taken. 

This  statement  of  the  broad  general  result  carries  in  it 
the  point  on  which  I  wish  to  fix  attention,  the  closer  inter- 
connection, that  is,  into  which  all  the  leading  divisions  of 
man  are  now  brought,  and  the  sure  ground  for  hopefulness 
which  that  inter-connection  affords  us.  In  the  natural 
instinctive  advance  of  Humanity  so  much  has  been  achieved 
towards  unity,  and  the  spontaneous  tendency  to  which  the 
advance  is  due  necessarily  and  fortunately  continues.  I  say 
fortunately,  because  the  rational  guidance,  on  a  large  scale, 
of  human  policy  is  perhaps  still  distant.  Distant  in  applica- 
tion, that  is :  in  conception  it  lies  open  to  the  world,  traced 
with  distinctness,  and  gradually,  we  may  not  doubt  it,  writing 
itself  on  the  thought  which  will  direct  the  future. 
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Keeping  to  the  same  general  subject,  I  might  draw  a  like 
conclusion  in  favour  of  hopefulness  from  the  external  action 
cf  Western  Europe.     I  content  myself  with  the  shortest 
bint.    Its  greater  intellectual  and  material  strength  confers 
on  it  an  acknowledged  leadership,  or  at  least  a  leadership  in 
which  all  acquiesce.    The  simultaneous  assertion  of  Western 
supremacy  by  all  its  representative  powers,  is,  you  will  see, 
necessarily  calculated  to  draw  out  the  consciousness  of  the 
claims  such  leadership  may  appear  to  warrant.     Evil  and 
immoral  as  I  think  the  form  worn  by  the  actual  assertion  of 
those  claims,  there  lies  in  it  the  germ  of  better  things — a 
germ  which  is  visible  in  the  objects  avowed,  with  more  or 
less  sincerity  in  the  avowal.     The  claims  in  fact  are  passing 
into  duties.     If  increase  of  dominion  is  sought,  the  responsi- 
bilities which  attach  to  dominion  are  in  word  at  least  not 
repudiated,  and  we   have   reached   a   period   at  which  the 
professions  of  the  rulers,  whether  statesmen  or  people,  are 
brought  home  to  them  with  increasing  force  by  discussion 
and  opinion,  so  that  the  duties  may  become  paramount,  the 
claims  sink  into  comparative  insignificance,  and  as  a  more 
distant    consequence,   community    of    external    may    bring 
greater  community  of  internal  action.     Its  tendency  in  this 
direction  is  seen  by  the  statement  of  the  Prime  Minister, 
who  is  also  the  Foreign  Minister  of  England,  the  statement 
that  the  main  business  of  the  Foreign  Office  at  present  is 
concerned  with  South  Africa.     The  internal  community  of 
Europe  is,  I  need  scarcely  add,  secured  by  its  diplomacy. 
The  natural  result  of  the  simultaneous  affirmation  of  their 
superiority  by  the  several  states  of  Europe  is  to  evoke  a  senti- 
ment of  a  common  mission,  the  first  step  towards  a  right 
estimate  of  the  legitimate  method  of  fulfilling  such  mission. 

Again,  the  existence  of  a  special  socialism  in  this  or  that, 
or  in  all  Western  countries,  does  but  attest  the  fact  that 
throughout  the  world  active  interest  is  being  more  and  more 
centred  on  social  as  distinct  from  political  questions.  In 
the  hurry  of  very  accelerated  motion,  the  several  forms  of 
progress  crowd  and  jostle  one  another,  each  consequently 
remaining  disorderly  and  imperfect ;  the  disappearing  not 
sufficiently  disappearing,  the  form  destined  to  grow  unable 
to  emerge,  to  express  itself  satisfactorily.     Allowing  for  this 
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confusion  we  may  yet  be  confident  that  the  general  voice  of 
the  thinkers  is  not  mistaken  when  it  announces  the  above 
conclusion.  If  accepted,  it  points  in  the  same  direction  of 
greater  unity  of  the  race.  For  in  the  sphere  of  the  social 
all  its  portions  are,  and  feel  to  be,  much  more  akin  than  in 
the  political.  Neither  is  there  so  much  direct  friction- 
there  is  friction  enough.  As  the  political  pass  from  the 
scene,  the  sole  motive  for  inter-disturbance  of  the  earlier, 
more  forcible  kind  passes  with  them,  and  in  peace  the  several 
existences  created  by  the  past — the  nations — may  perfect,  in 
harmony  with  the  permanent,  uniform  constitution  of  man, 
their  own  social  order — each  helping  the  other,  but  with 
complete  exclusion  of  all  domination. 

Labour,  again,  and  all  its  problems,  are  they  not  universal, 
and,  as  such,  do  they  not  point  to  unity  ?     Have  not  these 
latter  years  proved  them  to  be  so  more  convincingly  than 
could   be   the   case  in  earlier  times,  when   men  were  not 
brought  so  near  to  one  another  ?     We  are  constantly  being 
reminded  of  the  connection  of  the  labouring  population  in 
all  its  ramifications.     We  have  seen  an  instance  of  the  force 
of  such  connection  in  the  maintenance  of  the  Dock  Strike 
by  the  contributions  from  Australia.     Very  imperfect  as  yet 
we  must  allow  is  the  ordering  of  such  connection,  and,  as 
imperfect,  very  weak  for  its  purpose,  but  the  beginning  has 
been  made,  and  the  inevitable  constant  accession  of  life  and 
vigour  in  the  industrial  direction  of  all  man's  energy,  must 
urge  forward  what  is  yet  at  its  mere  beginning,  the  corporate 
action  of  the  agents  of  industry. 

In  what  I  have  been  saying  I  have  treated  the  various 
subjects  on  one  method.  I  have  looked  on  them  as  all 
equally  portions  of  the  unsystematic  advance  of  Humanity, 
and  have  wished  to  show  that  they  all  equally,  whatever 
deductions  may  be  made  for  imperfections,  have  an  element 
of  hopefulness  in  them — for  that  they  all  bear  witness  to  the 
progress  of  the  race  towards  a  higher,  more  social  existence. 
To  enhance  the  value  of  such  inference,  I  have  not  shrunk 
from  the  darker  aspects  of  the  picture.  Whilst  not  avoiding 
these,  the  main  object  of  my  address  is  the  appeal  to  a 
confident  hope  in  and  through  Humanity  of  a  new — a 
higher  life.     If  we  can  trace  a  progress  towards  it  through 
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the  anarchical  present,  through  international  hatreds  and 
strifes,  through  inter-racial  aggression;  if  we  can  see  it 
underlying  creeds,  socialistic  schemes,  and  the  antagonisms 
rf  industrial  life — if  in  all  we  can  trace  it  slowly  impressing 
itself  on  the  whole  troubled  existence  of  the  race,  we  may 
fed  that  such  hope  is  not  unwarranted,  even  by  the  sad 
experience  of  the  past,  and  may  return  after  so  much 
apparent  waste  of  effort — after  the  discouragement  due  to 
repeated  failures  of  partial  attempts — may  return  with  fuller 
understanding  to  the  buoyant  sense  of  hope  and  joy  which 
preceded  the  revolutionary  crisis. 

But  there  are  other  grounds  for  our  hopeful  expectation. 
We  may  emerge  into  a  clearer  atmosphere  than  that  in 
which  we  have  been  moving,  whilst  engaged  in  the  present 
trouble,  with  all  its  absorbing  and  distracting  interest.  I 
could  not  but  speak  of  it,  for  it  gives  us  the  impulse  to  seek 
better  things,  to  rise  above  it  in  order  that  we  may  the 
better  understand  it  and  guide  it ;  in  order  also  that  we  may 
avoid  the  influence  for  discouragement  to  which  we  are  too 
*pt  to  succumb,  the  Slough  of  Despond  which  meets  us  at 
the  outset  of  our  journey,  and  which  we  see  so  constantly 
fatal  to  the  would-be  pilgrims.  We  ought  on  this  her  great 
Festival  to  stand  before  Humanity  in  her  entirety,  and  so 
compress  the  Present  into  its  more  limited  significance  by 
the  combined  Past  and  Future. 

We  hear  around  us  something  of  a  demand  for  a  new 
life,  a  higher  life.  A  new  and  higher  life  has  been  the 
constant  aim  of  Humanity,  ever  persistent,  if  at  times  more 
:onsciously  pursued.  It  has  been  the  aspiration  and  prayer 
rf  all  her  servants,  whatever  the  form  of  their  belief, 
whatever  the  character  of  their  existence.  It  is  inherent  in 
he  race.  We  have,  in  reference  to  it,  but  to  extend  to  the 
ocial  our  knowledge  of  the  individual  organism.  As  each 
me  of  us,  by  the  laws  of  his  bodily  existence,  grows  into 
idler  life,  so  is  it  with  the  race.  Occasionally  the  evidence 
f  such  growth  has  been  more  on  the  surface  of  things,  more 
isibly  present  to  all.  We  mark  such  times  as  important 
dvances,  epochs  of  progress,  from  the  more  rapid  rate  of 
movement.  But  the  difference  is  only  in  degree,  there  has 
een  really  at  no  time  any  intermission  of  movement. 
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It  may  not  be  without  profit,  however,  to  dwell  on  some 
few  of  the  more   marked   epochs  in  order  to  show  their 
agreement   in   this   respect   under   many   differences.   The 
history  of  the  West  will  suffice  as  to  these  epochs  with  a 
word  or  two  only  devoted  to  earlier  stages.     We  must  not 
forget  that  in  the  period  anterior  to  the  Western  Transition 
we  can  trace  the  upward  tendency  of  our  species  in  the  days 
of  its  simplest  childhood.     In  or  for  the  next  stage  of  its 
being  we  are  gradually  coming  to  the  conviction  that  the 
great  priesthoods,  whose  action  is  even  now  so  sensible,  all 
had  in  common  the  desire  to  introduce  unity  and  order  into 
the  life  of  man,  so  as  to  place  him  on  a  much  higher  level 
than   that   which  he  had   previously  occupied.     This  con- 
viction had  been  obscured  by  the  revolutionary  doctrine  and 
feelings,  but  in  this  century  it  has  recovered  to  a  very  great 
extent   its  deserved   weight.     It   is  an    acquisition  of  our 
generation  on  which  we  need  not  go  back,  but  accept  it  as 
an  acquisition  which  simplifies  all  our  reasoning,  and  frees 
us  from  many  of  the  difficulties  which  vitiated  the  judgments 
of  our  predecessors,   whilst,  by  the  continuity  of  purpose 
which  it  establishes  in  this  highest  domain,  it  sanctions  all 
our  feelings  of  sympathy  with   the   religions  of  the  past. 
Abandoning,  then,  the  intellectual  and  moral  hostility  to  a 
priesthood  as  such,  which  was  so  rife  even  within  our  own 
memory,    but  which   is  gradually  passing  away  under  the 
influence  of  sounder  historic  conceptions,  and  accepting  as 
established  that  the  primeval  groundwork  and  the  theocratic 
order  which  was  constituted  upon  it  were  each  in  its  own 
way  inspired  by  the  desire  to  raise  to  a  nobler  form  the  life 
of  man,  we  may  centre  our  attention  on  the  passage  of  the 
West  from  that  early  constitution  of  human  society  to  the 
definitive  social  organisation.     This  social  organisation  it  is 
which  lies  before  us  to  complete ;  into  the  possession  of  ft 
we  of  the  present  generation  have  entered.     Under  every 
aspect  such  attention,  if  given  seriously,  would  offer  us  a  large 
measure  of  satisfaction  as  to  the  results  attained,  despite  the 
evils  of  the  process  of  attainment.     It  would  certify  to  us  also 
the  entire  community  of  aim  which  unifies  the  whole  Western 
tradition. 

One  and  indivisible  in  its  object,  the  Greco- Roman  period, 
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through  the  combination  of  intellect  with  action,  issued  in  the 
attainment  by  the  Western  portion  of  mankind  of  a  truer 
idea  of  human  life  under  its  social  aspect.  It  gave  practical 
expression  to  the  speculative  conviction  that  peace  is  the 
normal  condition  of  society,  peaceful  industry  man's  normal 
activity.  This  was  an  achievement  of  the  utmost  value.  It 
was  not  reached  without  great  suffering;  when  reached,  it 
was  not  long  enjoyed  in  any  complete  degree.  But  it  has 
never  lost  its  power;  it  was,  under  all  the  disasters  in  which 
it  seemed  to  perish,  a  possession  for  all  time,  leavening  all 
subsequent  political  conceptions,  at  once  a  guarantee  and  an 
aspiration.  It  had  rooted  firmly  in  men's  minds  the  value  of 
order ;  it  had  shown  to  the  higher  minds  on  what  a  large 
scale  love  might  be  the  principle  of  human  union  even  under 
the  then  conditions.  Such  briefly  stated,  as  for  my  present 
purpose  suffices,  was  the  outcome  of  the  centuries  of  war 
and  conquest  which  preceded  the  Roman  Empire,  the  creation 
which  was  the  compensation  for  the  effort  of  its  establishment. 

It  was  incomplete,  but  its  high  and  humanising  influence 
was  the  guide  to  its  completion.  The  unity  attained  pointed 
onwards  to  a  higher  unity.  St.  Paul  completed  Cfesar,  the 
Christian  Church  completed  the  Imperial  State,  the  lower 
form  merged  in  a  higher  form  of  union.  The  love,  which  was 
a  consequence  of  the  enforced  and  then  voluntary  union  in 
Rome  of  so  many  nations — a  love  only  visible  to  the  higher 
minds  as  the  principle  of  such  union — took  its  rightful  place 
as  the  leading  principle  of  all  action.  It  threw  off  all  covering, 
and  was  proclaimed  in  a  form  adapted  to  the  then  state  of 
things  as  paramount  over  the  powers  which  had  hitherto 
been  supreme. 

Centuries  passed  before  the  consequences  of  this  change 
were  fully  seen  ;  but  in  the  eleventh  and  twelfth  centuries  the 
laborious  effort  was  over,  and  the  constitution  of  Western 
Christendom  both  in  Church  and  State  stood  visible  to  all  its 
members.  Again  the  achievement  was  of  the  utmost  value  ; 
again  the  suffering  which  had  gone  before  it  had  been  great : 
less  even  than  before  of  permanent  enjoyment  was  accorded 
it.  But  there  was  compensation  for  the  sacrifices  by  which 
the  end  was  gained ;  for  of  it,  as  of  its  predecessor,  we  may 
say   that  it  has  never  lost  its  power;  that  amidst  all  the 
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disorder  attendant  on  its  decay,  it  remains  a  possession  for 
all  time,  as  far  as  the  essential  conception  is  concerned;  that 
it  has  affected,  and  still  affects,  all  subsequent  thought  and 
action ;  that  it,  too,  is  a  guarantee  and  an  aspiration :  that  it 
has  shown  conclusively  to  the  Western  World  the  capacity 
in  man  for  progress ;  and  has  placed  beyond  the  power  of 
dispute  the  aptitude  of  love,  when  grounded  in  a  common 
faith,  to  be  the  cement  of  human  union. 

As  with  Rome,  so  it  was  with  the  Catholic-feudal  order. 
Both  have  left  us  an  inheritance ;  but  their  relation  to  us  is, 
with  much  similarity,  in  a  certain  degree  unlike.  The  Feudal 
Catholicism  of  the  middle  ages  was  the  compensation  for  the 
troubles  and  sufferings  of  the  centuries  which  preceded  it — 
the  centuries  in  its  case  of  the  break-up  and  resettlement  of 
Western  Europe*  As  the  Roman,  so  was  its  construction 
precarious  and  short-lived,  even  more  short-lived.  Both  were 
incomplete,  and  both  pointed  the  way  to  their  completion. 
So  far  alike,  they  do  not  differ  merely  in  time,  because,  that 
is,  one  is  the  later,  and  therefore  through  it  is  transmitted 
the  influence  of  the  earlier,  with  additions  as  would  be  natural. 
Neither  is  past  for  us  ;  but  Catholic  Rome — the  Rome  of  the 
Papacy — is  much  less  distant,  concerns  us  far  more :  enters 
more  into  our  whole  conceptions  and  life  than  imperial  Rome. 
By  virtue  of  the  principle  on  which  it  rested,  which  it  existed 
to  assert,  it  is  inextricably  bound  up  with  our  own  effort.  It 
is,  for  us  who  belong  to  the  third  term  of  the  Western 
progression,  the  first  solution  of  the  problem  to  be  solved — 
the  problem  of  the  definitive  construction  of  human  order.  It 
was  the  sketch,  the  outline,  the  study  for  the  finished  work, 
which  is  even  now  inaugurated.  This  relation  of  our  religion 
to  that  of  the  middle  ages  explains  our  admiration,  our  love 
for  them,  our  adoption  of  them,  which  are  a  stumbling  block 
to  many. 

Fixing,  then,  our  attention  on  our  own  religious  move- 
ment, the  last  Western  construction — the  third  term  in  the 
Western  series,  when  that  series  is  reduced  to  the  uttermost — 
we  find  its  course  similar  to  that  of  the  two  which  have  gone 
before.  A  period  of  decay  and  trouble,  and  consequent 
suffering ;  a  long  and  wasteful  effort,  but  not  without  much 
to  lighten  it,  especially  the  growing  hope  of  reaching  finally 
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a  great  end — an  end  dimly  seen  but  persistently  pursued ; 
such  has  been  the  antecedent  state — the  state  from  which  we 
are  emerging.     There  was  no  reason  to  expect  that  it  should 
be  otherwise ;   but  there  is  also  no  reason — quite  the  con- 
trary— to  expect  that  there  will  not  be  the  same  consequent 
as  before  :   that  there  will  not  be  a  compensation  for  all  that 
has  been  endured.     There  is  ample  ground  for  hopefulness, 
even  to  those  who   most    dislike   the   destructive    process 
through  which  we  have  been,  and  are,  passing.     Irrespective 
of  any  special  character  or  form,  all   may  count,  and  do 
count,  on  the  establishment  finally  of  a  new  order.     For  us 
there  is  more.     Our  proper  attitude,  if  we  are  imbued  with 
the  true  sense  of  our  advantages,  is  beyond   hopefulness, 
except  in  relation  to  the  severe  pressure  of  present  difficulties. 
For  we  really  are  in  possession  ;   the  order  for  which  all  are 
looking,  though  they  look  to  different  sources,  exists  already 
for  us.     It  is  around  us,  moulding  the  present ;   not  in  the 
distant,  but  in  the  immediate  future.     We  may  live  by  it, 
work  from   it,  help  to   draw  it   out   into  fuller  light,  and 
establish  it  as  the  guidance  of  the  reluctant  generation  in 
which  our  lot  is  cast. 

In  relation,  then,  to  the  higher  life  of  Humanity,  the 
contribution  of  Rome  was  the  drawing  into  closer  union  of 
many  distinct  portions  of  mankind,  the  strengthening  the 
sense  of  affinity,  the  desire  and  the  hope  of  unity,  through 
peace  and  concert  within  gradually  influencing  those  without. 
The  contribution  of  Catholic  Feudalism  was  the  building 
on  this  groundwork  of  Rome  a  spiritual  union,  on  the  foun- 
dation of  love  as  the  direct,  the  acknowledged  principle  of 
union,  not  as  the  consequence  of  such  union.  The  Religion 
of  Humanity  is  identical  in  aim,  it  is  in  entire  harmony  with 
Catholicism  as  to  the  principle  of  union  and  as  to  the 
spiritual  character  of  the  connection  of  mankind.  In  partial 
abeyance  for  a  time  in  consequence  of  the  exigences  of 
intellect  and  practical  life,  love  resumes  in  the  Kingdom  of 
Humanity  her  rightful  pre-eminence.  The  supremacy  of 
feeling,  such  is  the  truest  characteristic  of  the  Positive 
religion  in  the  eye  of  its  Founder.  Hereby  it  is  the  com- 
pletion of  all  the  earlier  endeavour  of  man.  For  the  East, 
which  represents  order,  rests  on  love.     It  is  sufficient  to 
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point  to  the  strength  of  the  family  bond,  a  strength  inherited 
from  Fetichism  and  reduced  to  system  by  Theocracy.  The 
progress  of  the  West  has  led  it  often  too  far  from  this  binding 
principle,  but  on  examination,  in  its  more  general  conclusions, 
it  may  be  seen  never  to  have  wholly  discarded  it ;  it  has,  in 
short,  been  constantly  drawing  nearer  to  its  realisation.  As 
in  the  Christian  times,  the  world  is  now  again  setting  towards 
love,  dark  as  the  Present  may  appear. 

The  supreme  impulse  of  love  ensures  us  the  new,  the 
higher  life,  which  has  been  the  central  thought  of  what  I 
have  been  saying.  For  whether  we  take  the  simpler,  more 
condensed  language  of  the  great  Apostle,  or  the  fuller 
expansion  of  Thomas  k  Kempis,  equally  for  both,  with  love 
all  things  are  possible,  it  is  a  power  that  never  fails  us.  In 
and  through  the  love  of  our  common  Mother  Humanity,  we, 
when  duly  penetrated  by  it,  shall  transmute  all  our  existence 
into  a  higher  form,  higher  as  more  complete  and  by  virtue  of 
a  more  thorough  intelligence  of  all  its  conditions.  It  is  this 
completeness  which  justifies  our  preference  of  our  Religion, 
as  it  was  the  incompleteness  of  the  Medieval  Religion  which 
accounts  for  its  failure  in  the  face  of  all  the  marvellous  self- 
sacrificing  love  which  its  sainted  men  and  women  displayed, 
which  their  followers  are  even  now,  I  doubt  it  not,  often 
displaying.  We  can  imitate,  we  can  emulate  them,  wre  can 
hardly  surpass  them  in  depth  of  feeling,  but  we  have  the 
advantage  over  them  that  by  a  wiser  direction  of  feeling  we 
may  ensure  its  continuous  power  throughout  the  whole 
future,  dreading  no  intermission,  no  decay  of  the  order  we 
found  upon  it,  no  ulterior  substitution  at  great  cost  of  a  more 
satisfactory  faith. 

And  now,  what  is  this  higher  life  which  we,  the  disciples 
of  the  Religion  of  Humanity,  hope  to  reach  through  her  ?  I 
need  but  shortly  indicate  some  leading  conceptions,  beginning 
with  the  larger  and  more  general.  We  adopt  the  Christian 
tradition  and  repair  the  Christian  failure.  Peace  on  earth 
and  goodwill  to  mankind  have  never  as  yet  been  more  than 
an  aspiration.  By  the  strong  pressure  of  the  Past  on  the 
Present  and  the  Future,  we  are  sure  that  they  will  become 
realities.  A  great  security  will  settle  down  upon  the  world, 
in  place  of  the  disquiet  which  so  chills  our  action.    Under  the 
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sense  of  such  security,  the  one  sole  object  of  our  active 
energies  may  be  vigorously  pursued — the  controlling,  viz.,  of 
the  Earth  to  the  use  of  man.     The  co-operation  towards  this 
object,  well  understood,  will  dignify  industry  and  tend  to  the 
onion  of  its  ministers  and  agents,  by  inspiring  both  with  the 
feeling  of  a  common,  if  in  form  different,  purpose,  and  with 
respect  for  each  other's  equally  indispensable  contribution. 
Thus  become  a  natural  source  of  harmony  instead  of  discord, 
with  due  allowance  for  imperfections,  industrial   life  will 
admit  and  promote  a  proper  ordering  of  the  remaining  parts 
of  human  existence.     It  will  evoke,  it  is  seen  every  day  even 
now  to  be  evoking  more  and  more,  our  intellectual  faculties, 
whether  for  science  or  art, — for  the  increase  of  our  power,  or 
the  beautifying  its  results.    Its  better  arrangement  will  leave 
scope  for,  will  conduce  to,  the  right  disposal  of  our  truer  life, 
the  life  of  affection.    Making  a  primary  object  of  the  security 
of  the  workman's  condition,  and  through  it  of  the  security  of 
the  family,  it  will  give  practical  sanction  to  the  conclusions 
of  theory,  that  it  is  in  the  family  affections  that  we  find  the 
great  constituent  of  human  happiness,  that  life  is,  as  it  has 
been   said,  the  energy  of  love.     Secured  and   permanent, 
instinct  with  this  loving  energy,  the  family  draws  on  each 
member  to  qualify  himself  more  fully  for  his  peculiar  function 
in  it,  that  so  the  agreement  of  the  parts  and  their  perfection 
may  perfect  the  whole,  so  linking  our  personal  morality,  our 
personal  happiness,  the  most  inward  sphere  of  each  of  our 
lives,  with  the  simplest  collective  unity  above  us,  and  linking 
them  by  no  forced  process,  but  in  the  most  natural  chain  of 
events.     Such  I  conceive  to  be  the  conception  which  will 
take  the  place  in  the  future  of  the  aspirations  after  higher 
life,  as  embodied  and  beautifully  embodied  in  the  various 
evanescent    forms    of    Medieval    belief,    more    particularly 
embodied  in  the  Medieval  Monasticism,  which   we  would 
commemorate  with  honour,  but  which  has  no  longer  any 
social  applicability. 

On  the  particular  means  by  which  the  Positive  religion 
seeks  to  attain  the  ends  attained  by  the  Monastic  system,  the 
elevation  of  the  whole  being  by  a  stern  but  most  beneficent 
discipline,  I  will  not  now  touch,  further  than  to  say  that  it 
does  institute  an  analogous  discipline — one  essentially,  how- 
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ever,  self-imposed,  not  given  us  by  external  rule,  so  that  the 
Religion  of  Humanity  sanctions  and  promotes  all  the  deeptf 
religious  feelings  and  aspirations  which  have  been  the  strength 
and  the  stay  of  the  existing  theology.    It  consents  not  to  any 
lowering  of  the  religious  ideal — it  but  alters  the  form. 

I  know  not  that  when  estimated  aright — and  my  hearers 
can  supply  what  is  wanted  in  the  outline  I  have  given — the 
purely  human  order,  in  state,  in  family,  in  personal  life,  with 
a  spiritualty  explaining,   stimulating,  and  connecting  all,  a 
safeguard  against  stagnation,  a  pledge  of  general  aims  and  of 
generous  feelings,  is  in  any  one  point  at  a  disadvantage,  when 
compared  with  the  mixed  constitution  it  supersedes ;  that  with 
due  relation  to  our  nature  and  wants  it  fails  in  any  way  to  meet 
the  requirements  of  man.     Such  right  estimate  is,  however, 
yet  to  come  for  the  generality  of  mankind.     We,  to  whom  it 
has  in  some  degree  come  through  the  teachings  of  Auguste 
Comte  and  through  the  inspiration  which  we  draw  from  his 
example,  have  it  as  our  great  obligation  to  aid  in  its  formation 
around  us,  to  further  its  general  acceptance.     Persistently, 
if  quietly,  we  may  discharge  such  obligation.    It  is  a  pleasure 
to  feel  that  such  a  discharge  of  it  is  on  the  increase  amongst 
us,   that   without    presumption   we  are   awakening  to  our 
responsibilities.      I   speak  of  the  whole  body  which   is   in 
connection  with  the  religious  effort  of  Positivism. 

In  all  that  I  have  said  I  have  wished  to  keep  before  myself, 
and  to  present  to  others  the  hopeful  confidence  that  in  the 
power  of  our  common  human  Mother  there  is  the  assurance 
of  our  reaching  to  ever  higher  forms  of  life,  that  we  need  not 
stand  apart  from  her  in  seeking  such  higher  forms ;  that  in 
short  it  is  solely  in  and  through  her  that  they  are  now  to  be 
sought.  Whilst  confronting  the  present  gloom,  and  alive  to 
the  unhappy  lot  of  our  weak  and  unfortunate  generation, 
which  can  neither  go  backwards  nor  forwards  with  decision, 
I  have  steadily  followed  my  leading  idea — the  unity  of 
Humanity  and  the  consistency  of  her  action  in  pursuit  of  a 
higher  existence.  It  is  not  on  great  occasions  only  that 
Humanity  interferes,  as  was  the  attribute  of  the  powers  she 
created  and  has  set  aside.  By  her  very  idea,  it  is  an  even 
gentle  pressure  which  she  exerts  unintermittingly ;  a 
pressure   which,    gentle   as    it   is,   gathers  momentum    by 
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continuance,  till  it  becomes  strong  to  push  aside  all 
obstacles.  In  connection  with  this  leading  idea,  1  have  led 
you  back  from  the  present  to  the  uprising  of  the  great 
Being,  to  the  massive  march  of  Humanity  with  centuries  or 
tens  of  centuries  for  her  steps,  with  full  retention  of  the 
acquisitions  which  marked  each  step ;  at  each  step  also 
issuing  into  more  distinct  consciousness,  till  the  preparation 
over,  she  is  revealed  to  man,  led  to  her  throne,  as  we  heard 
last  night,  by  a  countless  train  of  generations  centering  their 
transmitted  influence  in  one  supreme  genius.  We  celebrate 
in  trustful  love  her  advent.  We  are  present  at  her  enthroni' 
sat  ion. 

Strong,  or  as  yet  weak  in  faith,  we  all,  in  our  degn 
have  faith,  and  now,  as  always  of  old,  it  is  faith  which 
prevails.  Faithful  and  Hopeful,  the  two  characters  should 
be  fused  as  we  move  onwards  on  our  rather  solitary  path, 
both  having  an  ample  justification  in  the  Power  we  serve. 
Shall  we  fall  behind  our  religious  forefathers  ?  They  have 
left  us  as  religious  an  inheritance  which  we  may  well  seek  to 
maintain,  to  which  no  evil  association  clings.  The  devotion 
and  the  love  which  they  gave  to  an  unreal  shall  we  not  give, 
in  at  least  equal  degree,  to  a  real  Power  ? 

O  Virgin  Mother,  daughter  of  thy  Son  !  &c. 

Dime,     Par.  xxxiii.,  1-21.    Seep.  519. 
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COMMEMORATION  OF  THE  DEAD. 

I  shall  but  remind  you  of  considerations  familiar  to  you 
through  the  recurrence  now  for  several  years  of  this  closing 
celebration  of  our  annual  Positivist  worship.  The  thoughts 
it  excites  must  be  substantially  the  same,  the  utterance  alone 
varying.  In  some  respects  it  is  the  simplest  of  all  our 
ceremonies,  and  the  easiest  to  introduce,  as  it  is  deep-rooted 
in  the  habitual  feelings  of  man,  in  the  practice  of  our 
medieval  forefathers,  as  in  the  practice  of  those  who,  having 
abandoned  the  medieval  faith,  still  retain  its  customary 
observance  of  a  particular  day.  We  continue  in  the  same 
track,  changing  the  day  however  and  placing  it  at  a  time 
more  consonant  with  the  spirit  of  the  institution ;  changing 
also,  by  an  enlargement,  the  character  of  the  commemoration. 
We  raise  it  to  a  social  act  and  give  it  a  real  catholicity, 
without  depriving  it  in  any  degree  of  its  foundation  in 
personal  and  family  regards,  in  this  as  in  all  other  cases 
avoiding  any  breach  with  the  past,  whilst  freely  revising  that 
past,  and  adapting  it  to  the  new  conditions,  imposed  by  the 
developing  consciousness  of  the  species.  This  by  way  of 
preamble. 

Humanity  speaks  to  Her  children  in  many  ways.  This 
evening  She  speaks  to  us  through  Her  dead — Her  servants 
who  have  lived  and  worked  and  passed  away,  leaving  the 
fruits  of  their  labour  to  swell  the  sum  of  Her  influences.  It 
is  the  voice  of  Humanity's  Past  which  should  be  in  our  ears. 
As  elsewhere,  so  now,  She  speaks  to  us  first  through  our 
personal  and  family  affections.  Our  own  nearest  touch  us 
most,  are  most  with  us  habitually,  are  most  easily  recalled 
so  as  still  to  form  part  of  our  lives.  Our  closer  knowledge 
makes  it  easier  for  us  to  bring  them  before  us  with  all  the 
good  there  was  in  them,  to  put  aside  with  loving  reverence 
any  thing  that  was  less  good;    to  feel  the  force  of  their 
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example,  of  their  words  of  gentleness  and  love ;  to  under- 
stand by  the  simple  direct  power  of  natural  affection  on  one 
side  what  it  is  we  mean  when  we  say  that  the  living  are 
more  and  more  under  the  sway  of  the  dead.  Hence  the 
strong  wish  to  continue  their  lives  in  obedience  to  all  that 
was  highest  in  them — the  wish  not  to  be  unfaithful  to  their 
memory. 

We  speak  of  them  now  only  in  the  general.  They  are 
private  memories,  sacred  to  each  or  common  to  the  members 
of  the  same  family,  but  not  passing  beyond  the  family ;  often, 
in  the  present  lax  family  order,  they  are  not  common  to  all 
the  family,  but  confined  to  the  members  of  the  family  as 
individuals,  and  cherished  by  one  perhaps  with  an  adoration 
but  imperfectly  shared  by  the  rest.  As  we  form  ourselves  to 
the  devotional  habits  which  our  religion  urges  us  to  recall 
and  institute,  they  take  their  place  in  the  daily  worship  of 
each  believer,  giving  it  the  real  inward  foundation  on  which 
to  rest  securely  the  worship  of  the  common  Power — 
Humanity.  As  so  recognised,  they  are  a  gracious  influence 
to  each,  and  their  recognition  naturally  acts  upon  each  as  a 
bond,  connecting  him  with  others.  Reviving  the  better  family 
memories  in  one  after  the  other,  it  draws  them  all  with  a 
latent  yet  strong  impulse  to  revive  also  the  community  of 
affection,  where  it  has  been  dimmed  or  lost,  or  at  the  least  it 
softens  our  judgments,  and  tones  down  the  asperity  which  life 
may  have,  as  is  too  often  the  case,  occasioned. 

Thus  even  within  the  innermost  circle  of  our  existence 
the  beneficial  action  of  the  beloved  whom  we  have  lost  may 
extend  from  a  personal  to  a  social  influence,  raising  the 
individual  and  uniting  him  to  others.  No  result  could  be 
more  in  consonance  with  the  wishes  of  the  dead,  no  tribute 
we  can  pay  them  more  grateful.  In  paying  it  we  shall  feel 
in  truest  communion  with  their  spirit,  a  communion  without 
a  drawback,  capable  of  almost  indefinite  enlargement, 
linking  us  more  closely  at  once  to  the  dead  and  to  the  living ; 
a  communion,  moreover,  fraught  with  practical  good  results 
on  our  lives.  In  their  presence,  that  is,  we  revise  all  our 
past  and  examine  our  present  action,  conduct,  and  feelings, 
and  importing  into  such  revision  and  examination  the  calm- 
ness and  freedom  from  bitterness  which  attach  to  the  dead, 
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we  learn  to  correct  ourselves  where  we  have  been  wanting* 
and  to  see  more  truly  our  duties  in  the  present.     In  a  word, 
we  learn  that  we  have  to  live  as  those  should  live  who  vrill 
be  to  others  the  dead,  and  who  as  such  would  wish  to  carry 
on  to  those  who  shall  be  as  we  now  are,  the  holy  influence 
we  derive  from  those  who  now  are  what  we  shall  be.    For 
such  is  the  chain  of  human  existence,  such  the  true  tradition 
of  the   generations,   such   the  true  life  of  the   servant  of 
Humanity.     Thus  whilst   we   still   keep  to  this  innermost 
circle,  to  the  family,  we  restore  its  power  for  good  where  it 
has  been  lost,  we  place  it  on  its  true  footing  where  it  has 
been  indeed  continued,  but  not  without  various  evil  elements 
of  pride  or  other  forms  of  selfishness  intruding  into  it.     And 
the  circle  naturally  tends  to  widen.     The  more  close  family 
expands,  and  in  the  usual  order  of  events  grapples  to  itself 
other  families  which  contribute  their  members  as  objects  of 
our  commemoration  and  adoration,  their  contribution  consti- 
tuting for  us  a  more  varied  and  more  wholesome  guidance. 
It  is  in  keeping  here  to  introduce  the  Positivist  family  and 
the  memories,  both   for  the  year  ending  and  for  previous 
years,   which   on   this  occasion   it  recalls,   memories   both 
sacred  and  inspiriting,  occupying  an  intermediate  position 
between  the  strict  family  and  the  next  collective  existence,  so 
that  there  is  an  easy  transition  to  the  next  way  in  which 
Humanity  speaks  to  us,  when  it  is  no  longer  the  Family  to 
which  we  are  confined  in  submitting  ourselves  to  the  govern- 
ment of  the  dead,  but  we  come  in  view  of  a  larger  whole, 
which  may  have  different  forms,  but  which  is  sufficiently 
expressed  for  us  by  the  term  Country. 

This  second  mouthpiece  of  Humanity  enlarges  and 
corrects  the  first,  while  it  brings  new  thoughts,  new 
influences,  new  associations  to  bear  upon  us.  It  gives 
a  fresh,  more  inspiriting  meaning  to  the  voice  of  the  family, 
to  the  sway  exercised  over  us  by  the  dead  who  belonged  to 
our  closest,  most  restricted  sphere.  In  its  own  proper  right 
it  associates  us  with  the  land  on  which  we  are  born  and  with 
all  the  feelings  which  our  just  love  for  that  land  should  and 
does  call  forth.  Whatever  there  has  been  of  great  and  noble 
in  our  country's  past  clings  to  the  names  of  her  children  who 
have  lived  and  died  for  her,  who  form,  known  or  unknown, 
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our  national  inheritance,  who  have  made  our  country  by 
their  labour  and  their  suffering.  Here  again  in  the  calm 
fcrenity  of  the  atmosphere  through  which  we  trace  the 
memory  of  our  immediate  forefathers,  we  can  separate  them 
from  what  there  was  of  imperfect  and  excessive  in  their  life's 
direction,  we  can,  by  the  very  nature  of  our  adoration,  which 
seeks  to  purify  ourselves,  purify  their  aims  and  legitimately 
embellish  their  memory. 

As  the  more  prominent  names  in  our  country's  story,  the 
more  illustrious  of  England's  dead,  her  spiritual  guides, — her 
thinkers,  her  priests,  her  poets — her  leaders  in  action, — her 
kings,  her  statesmen, — pass  before  us,  we  see  the  circum- 
stances of  troublous  conflict  in  which  their  work  was  done. 
We  see  it,  but  we  can  now  set  it  aside  and  unite  them  by  a 
reverent  view  of  them  in  their  deeper  underlying  community 
of  purpose.  Very  often,  it  is  true,  it  was  an  unconscious 
community,  often  even  one  which  in  the  heat  of  contest  they 
would  have  disclaimed,  but  still  one  which  we  can  trace  by 
the  light  of  the  common  result  and  by  a  juster  understanding 
of  their  conditions.  We  may  regret  that  there  was  wanting 
a  better  mutual  .estimate,  a  calmer  insight  into  the  issues 
placed  before  them.  We  may  regret  this,  and  warned  by 
their  example  we  may  seek  to  attain  what  they  missed.  We 
may  endeavour  whilst  the  discussion  and  the  actors  are  still 
with  us  to  judge  them  fairly,  without  waiting  for  the  compul- 
sion of  death  to  impose  charity  upon  us.  But  we  can  abstract 
our  views  from  the  dissensions  which  sundered  our  forefathers, 
and  unite  them,  so  far  as  they  are  deserving  of  honour,  in  a 
common  honour. 

Nor  is  it  only  the  illustrious  dead  whom  we  recall.  It  is 
but  just  and  right,  perhaps  too,  better  for  ourselves,  that  we 
should  dwell  on  the  humbler  memories  in  which  our  country's 
past  abounds,  on  the  numbers  numberless  of  those  who  in 
quieter  and  lowlier  station  have  trodden  unflinchingly  the 
path  of  duty,  and  whose  joint  effort  has  built  up  for  us  in  so 
large  a  degree  the  order  in  which  we  live,  and  from  which, 
with  all  its  imperfections,  we  derive  so  much  good — all  of  us 
some  good,  most  of  us  a  great  deal  of  good.  Of  these  numbers 
our  recollection  enables  us  to  have  present  before  us  some 
types,  enough  to  represent  the  rest  and  to  take  away  all 
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vagueness  from  the  tribute  we  offer.     We  can  recall  men 
and  women  Whom  we  have  seen  and  known,  who  in  the 
every-day,    ordinary     course     of    life,    without    any   self- 
consciousness,  worked  their  daily  work  and  suffered  and 
lived  for  others.     Their  example  comes  most  home  to  us, 
touches  all  most  nearly  as  drawn  from  the  common,  mote 
universal  walk  of  Humanity's  servants,  with  no  exceptional 
distinction,  but  with  the  sole  light  of  dutiful  service  thrown 
upon  it.     At  the  same  time  it  is,  by  the  mere  fact  of  the 
superior  number  engaged,  the  more  important  constituent  of 
the  past.     As  daily,  so  to  speak,  the  charm  and  power  of  the 
outer  world,  of  the  natural  environment  which  surrounds  us 
all,  grow  in  importance  under  the  advancing  thought  and  the 
enlarging  feeling  of  the  race,  guided  by  the  teachings  of  our 
poets  and  painters,  we  come  to  be  more  aware  of  the  extent 
to  which  the  beauty  we  drink  in  is  the  creation  of  the  labour 
of  toilers  throughout  the  generations,  a  labour  unceasingly 
directed  to  the  improvement  of  our  land.     As  again,  even 
after  due  allowance  for  misuse  and  very  imperfect  direction, 
we  feel,  as  we  cannot  but  feel,  the  greatness  of  England's 
resources  and  power,  the  means  which  our  country  has  at  its 
disposal  for  noble  human  action,  the  same  thought  recurs. 
We  are  indebted  for  this  gift  to  the  patient  and  unenviable  toil 
of  generations  of  unknown  workers  given  ungrudgingly  for  the 
common  good. 

So  we  commemorate  our  country's  dead,  so  we  listen  to 
Humanity  speaking  to  us  through  them. 

But  She  has  a  third  voice.  She  speaks  to  us  through 
those  who  are  more  emphatically  Her  own  dead,  through 
the  aggregate  of  the  great  spirits  who  carry  us  beyond  the 
country,  beyond  the  limits  of  one  or  more  ages,  who  represent 
to  us  the  more  marked  stages  of  human  growth,  all  the 
higher  forms  and  agencies  of  man's  social  existence.  I  speak 
of  Her  illustrious  servants  whose  effigies  are  ranged  around 
our  walls  and  characterise  our  worship,  who  present  in 
concrete  form  our  doctrine,  and  remind  us  under  varied 
aspects  of  our  duties  and  conduct.  They  are  of  one  age  in 
their  joint  result  upon  us.  They  act  in  entire  concert,  com- 
pleting one  another,  rendering  definite  and  perfecting  by 
such  concert  the   presentment  of  Humanity,  perfecting  or 
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tending  towards  its  perfecting,  yet  in  complete  subordination 
■  to  Her.  As  Her  course  lengthens,  She  rises  more  and  more 
above  Her  individual  servants,  above  their  conjunction  even. 
Their  peculiar  glory  consists  in  their  enabling  us  to  feel  Her 
greatness  more  adequately.  They  are  inseparable  from  Her, 
but  it  is  through  Her  and  Her  acceptance  of  their  services 
that  they  derive  the  honour  they  enjoy. 

This  third  voice  necessarily  stands  first  in  importance, 

from  the  very  simple  consideration  already  urged  that  it  is 

common  to  all,  that  it  calls  us  away  from  all  limitations  of 

time  or  country,  and  places  directly  before  us  the  universal 

bond  of  our  human  community.     It  includes,  corrects,  and 

enlarges  the  others,  which  without.it  might,  and  too  often 

do,  deviate  into  separation.     It  has  the  additional  advantage 

of  raising  us  into  a  serener  atmosphere.     Not  merely  does 

the  sight  of  the  great  spirits  exalt  us,  but  it  frees  us  from  the 

sense  of  sorrow.      In  the   plenitude   of  their  triumph  we 

discard  the  depression  which  is  too  imminent  elsewhere,  and 

are  conscious  only  of  the  great  satisfaction  which  the  success 

of  their  accordant  labour  offers  us  in  its  contemplation. 

Here  again  however,  and  in  strictest  connection  with 
the  smaller  group  of  the  highest  names,  we  are  bound  to 
remember  the  humbler  memories,  the  mass  of  unselfish, 
obscure  servants  of  Humanity,  who  in  different  countries, 
and  throughout  the  Past,  have  worked  towards  the  result 
which  we  enjoy.  Singly  they  may  have  brought  but  little, 
but  in  their  numbers  they  have  contributed  most,  more  than 
their  greater  fellow-workers,  who,  without  them,  would,  it 
must  be  remembered,  have  been  powerless.  To  give  pre- 
cision to  this  notion,  let  us  recall  a  familiar  observation, 
which  records  that  as  a  general  rule  great  men  have  had 
great  mothers  to  whom  they  owed  largely  what  they  were 
and  what  they  did.  Then  compare  the  roll  of  the  illustrious 
dead  of  Humanity,  on  which  women  do  not  appear  in  great 
number.  In  the  primary  and  secondary  orders  none  appear, 
they  afford  no  types,  that  is,  for  the  months  or  the  weeks. 
Supply  in  thought  this  defect,  and  call  up  the  countless 
women  who  have  given  their  existence  to  the  service  of  their 
race.  The  extent  of  their  contribution  to  its  welfare  is  at 
once  apparent,  as  is  the  justice  of  the  feeling  that  we  should 
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hear  and  listen  to  the  voice  which  issues  from  them,  and 
should  consecrate  their  memory.  And  yet  they  are  but  one 
constituent  of  the  unknown — obscure,  by  name  unremem- 
bered,  dead — who  have  stood  around  and  upheld  the  more 
eminent  by  one  agency  or  another,  by  their  active  services, 
their  approbation,  their  tacit  appeal  to  them  through  the 
sense  of  fellowship  to  exert  all  their  powers  in  the  furtherance 
of  the  common  welfare. 

And  from  whatever  side  we  approach  the  dead,  from  our 
personal  recollections,  the  memory  of  our  country's  past  or 
from  that  of  the  whole  human  family,  we  cannot  avoid  the 
thought  of  those  who  have  not  a  claim  on  our  commemoration 
from  any  merit  and  as  due  to  their  willing  unselfish  service. 
We  cannot  but  remember  the  wasted  products  of  the  evolution 
of  Humanity.  As  all  other  organisms  She  is  subject  to  the 
process  of  renewal  of  Her  substance,  the  constant  change  of 
Her  elementary  constituents.  The  generations  are  passing, 
old  materials,  in  this  case  individual  human  beings,  are  ever 
flowing  out  from  Her,  new  materials,  new  individual  beings, 
flowing  in  to  fill  the  vacant  spaces.  In  the  rapid  outgoing 
and  incoming,  the  adjustment  is  very  imperfect,  the  quality 
very  mixed,  the  waste  in  Her  case,  as  throughout  the  plant 
and  animal  world,  very  great.  In  infancy,  in  childhood,  in 
youth,  the  particles  of  Her  organism  after  a  short  incomplete 
union,  separate  and  disappear,  often  with  a  deep  sense  of 
loss  from  the  earl}'  promise  given^  but  in  all  cases  without 
time  allowed  them  for  any  full  service. 

Nor  is  this  the  only  or  worst  form  of  waste.  Her  complex 
existence  is  inseparable  in  its  growth,  will  be  inseparable 
probably  throughout  time,  however  great  her  advance  may  be, 
from  a  certain  amount  of  disorder.  Her  separable  individual 
elements  are  also  prone  to  disorder,  easily  miss  their  difficult 
object,  the  harmony  of  their  conflicting  natures.  By  outward 
circumstance  and  by  inward  constitution  Humanity  in  Her 
elements  is  constantly  exposed  to  trouble.  As  She  moves 
onwards  to  her  final  state  She  removes  more  and  more  from 
Her  the  evils  which  oppressed  Her  beginnings,  and  which 
still  attend  on  Her  at  Her  entrance  on  Her  maturer  age. 
Hut,  whilst  getting  herself  clearer  from  them,  She  cannot 
wholly  extinguish  them.     Thus  it  is  that  as  we  listen  to  the 
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voice  of  her  Past,  the  voice  of  the  Dead,  we  are  aware  of 
the  discord  arising  from  the  very  great  admixture  of  unworthy 
self-regarding  existences  who  have  so  far  as  any  conscious 
service  is  in  question  given  none  at  all,  who  were  in  fact  the 
servants  of  self,  in  other  words,  of  evil.  Yet  unconsciously 
they  have  served,  and  in  any  case  their  existence  was  a 
necessary  concomitant  of  Humanity's  and  claims  a  certain 
tribute  from  its  being  so. 

Whilst,  therefore,  we  have  at  this  annual  celebration 

more  to  do  with  achievement  than  with  failure,  to  glorify 

the  noble  rather  than  to  speak  of  the  ignoble,  we  may  yet 

let  a  note  of  pity  and  regret  mingle  with  our  expression  of 

honour,  of  regret  for  the  waste,  of  pity  for  the  numberless 

existences  which  have  fallen  shorty  have  accepted  no  portion 

of  the  common  task,  have  not  trodden  in  any  better  path, 

but  have  been  mere  adjuncts  of  the  true  human  life,  in  no 

sense  integral   parts.     Passing  events   recall  forcibly   this 

numerically  large  constituent  of  social  existence,  and  if  they 

do  nothing   else,   may  at  least  indicate   the  better  way  of 

meeting  the  problem  of  the  residual  and  apparently  hopeless 

elements  of  society.     The   existence   of  such   a   body  the 

older  religion  has   always  seen,  if  at   present   it   is   more 

keenly  alive  to  it,  and  more  roused  to  consider  its  treatment ; 

our  own  faith  sees  it,  and  must  deal  with  it  when  it  has  the 

power.     There  is  a  general  arousing  of  attention  to  it,  an 

inquiry  as  to  the  proper  methods  of  action,  a  considerable 

amount  of  practical  exertion.      If  I  mention  it  here,  it  is 

because   such   action   towards   the   living  examples  of  the 

state  alluded  to  cannot  but  bring  with  it  compassion  for  the 

dead   who  were   not   so  treated,   who   have    passed    away 

comparatively  unregarded. 

Sorrow  for  our  losses,  sorrow  for  the  waste,  both  find  a 
place  in  our  celebration,  but  they  cannot  be  its  dominant 
idea.  It  has  a  firm  grasp  on  the  present ;  it  is  a  forward- 
looking  ceremony  in  which- we  unite  this  evening.  It  is  the 
formation  of  one  of  the  two  great  constituents  of  our  common 
Mother  that  we  really  commemorate,  and  so  great  an 
operation  should  raise  us  to  a  corresponding  height  of 
thought  and  feeling,  now  that  by  the  teachings  of  our 
Master  we  are  enabled  to  understand  it.     For  what  does 
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it  amount  to  ?  Is  it  not  to  this :  That  we  now  have 
intelligent  possession  of  a  solid  government  which  we  can 
examine  and  obey,  a  groundwork  for  all  our  advance,  the 
indication  of  the  direction  which  our  efforts  should  take ; 
lastly,  a  guarantee  in  what  has  been  accomplished  that 
future  labour  shall  be  full  of  accomplishment  ?  In  the 
Humanity  that  has  been  we  read  with  certainty  the  promise 
of  the  Humanity  that  shall  be,  when  under  more  deliberate 
control  and  wiser  guidance  She  avoids  the  mistakes  of  Her 
Past  and  justifies  its  hopes,  its  noblest  anticipations. 

If  it  is  memory  that  we  invoke  to-night  chiefly,  it  is 
memory  pregnant  with  inspiration,  lighting  all  the  centuries 
which  lie  behind  us,  but  throwing  forward  also  a  light  on 
the  path  we  have  before  us.  It  is  a  memory  which  impels 
us  to  the  strongest  sympathy.  It  is  a  memory  which  is 
throughout  communion,  our  communion  of  Saints  and  our 
communion  with  the  Humanity  who  accepts  and  consecrates 
them,  and  to  whom  they  lead  us  so  far  as  Her  effort  in  the 
past  is  concerned.  For  they  take  all  vagueness  from  our 
conceptions  of  Her.  Every  form  and  vicissitude  of  Her 
existence  finds  a  representative  in  their  number,  or  one 
from  whom  we  may  carry  ourselves  back  to  the  condition 
which  is  but  imperfectly  represented  by  any  single  name. 
From  their  labours  and  sufferings  as  they  pass  singly  before 
us  we  can  pass  to  the  sum  of  labour  and  of  suffering  which 
Humanity  has  evoked  throughout  the  period  of  Her  life 
which  she  has  traversed.  The  mingled  sorrow  and  triumph 
of  that  period — the  suffering  and  victorious  Mother — are 
vividly  presented  by  the  names  or  results  of  Her  servants. 

Quite  naturally  do  we  thus  pass  to  the  Festival  of 
to-morrow.  We  are  placed  by  our  commemoration  in  the 
right  attitude  for  it :  one  of  the  two  subjective  constituents 
of  Humanity  is  now  brought  before  us.  It  is  the  indis- 
pensable preparation  for  the  other,  the  unseen  and  yet  seen 
host  of  the  church  triumphant — la  schiera  del  trionfo — of  the 
servants  whose  warfare  is  accomplished  but  whose  service  is 
not  thereby  ended.  Rather  is  it  but  just  beginning  so  far 
as  any  determinate  recognition  of  it  is  in  question.  It  has 
always  been  there,  been  rendered  we  know.  But  it  must 
gain  much  in  power  when  it  is  consciously  acknowledged  and 
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is  made  a  part  of  each  healthy  human  life,  a  daily  influence 
among  all  the  pressure  and  trivialities  of  ordinary  life. 
This  truth  has  been  felt  and  has  operated  powerfully  in  all 
or  most  of  the  previous  religious  systems,  but  it  has  never 
before  been  placed  on  so  real  or  so  large  a  basis  as  now, 
when  all  the  better  memories  of  the  dead  without  any 
limitation  to  this  or  that  age  or  country  are  blended  into  one 
imposing  concert.  In  this  sense  it  is  true  that  the  influence 
of  the  dead,  their  true  service,  is  but  just  beginning. 

At  this  point  we  stop,  for  at  this  point  the  proper  thought 
of  to-night  attains  its  completion.  As  by  the  honour  paid 
to  mendicity  in  the  ultimate  worship  we  accept  and  turn  to 
use,  by  consecrating  it,  one  of  the  imperfections  incident  to 
our  condition,  nay  more  in  the  person  of  the  eminent  Saint 
who  is  connected  with  it  we  pay  it  great  and  merited  honour, 
so  by  to-day's  commemoration  we  give  its  right  interpreta- 
tion to  the  highest  imperfection,  the  most  painful  of  our 
human  conditions,  to  the  law  of  death.  We  submit,  as  we 
cannot  but  submit,  to  its  unavoidable  pain,  the  terrible 
suffering  it  brings  with  it  by  separation,  but  as  we  pass  from 
the  narrow  to  the  larger  conception  we  see  the  social 
compensation  which  attends  on  the  personal  loss.  We  see 
that  we  cannot  restrict  ourselves  to  the  individual  considera- 
tions.    Our  present  celebration  inculcates  this  hard  lesson. 

By  it,  in  fact,  we  are  placed  on  an  eminence,  a  Pisgah 
height,  on  which  we  may  pause  for  a  time  and  be  thankful 
for  the  gift  given  us  by  the  past,  survey  it  in  its  large  pro- 
portions as  in  the  richness  of  its  promise.     In  the  softening, 
tempering  influence  of  such  survey  we  may  forget,  or  at  least 
accept,  our  own  deprivation,  and  enter  in  thought  on   the 
inheritance   of  our  people,  the   enduring  possession  of  all 
posterity.     Thus  we  carry  on  to  its  final  acceptation,  to  its 
extreme  consequence,  the  law  which  we  proclaim   as  the 
guidance   and   inspiration   of  our   lives — the   law  of  living 
for  others. 

Collectively  then  we  gain  the  victory  over  death,  whatever 
the  personal  shrinking.  Collectively  we  justify  the  language 
which  spoke  of  the  institution  we  hereby  perpetuate  as  the 
Festum  omnium  animarum,  the  Feast  of  all  Souls,  as  we  also 
can  justify  the  term  we  ourselves  have  received,  the  Festival 
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of  all  the  Dead.  Very  difficult  is  such  an  attitude  to  us  as 
are,  it  may  be  that  it  will  always  retain  a  certain  difficult 
the  degree  in  which  it  ceases  to  be  difficult  marking  the 
progress  of  mankind  in  regard  to  its  external  conditions.  To 
all,  nevertheless,  this  collective  justification  may  impart  a 
degree  of  strength.  As  we  advance  in  social  feeling  our 
submission  to  the  common  law,  our  renunciation  of  the 
separate,  in  view  of  the  universal,  interest,  will  become  more 
habitually  a  part  of  our  mental  constitution.  As  we  realise 
more  fully  the  subjective  life  and  its  power  we  shall  draw  from 
death  as  the  universal  law  its  true  moral — the  duty  at  once 
and  the  happiness  of  so  living  that  we  may  not,  in  Dante's 
words,  lose  life  among  those  who  shall  look  back  on  us,  who 
shall  call  this  time  the  old  time.  Such  is  the  social,  the  noble 
feeling  that  should  run  through  the  succession  of  human  aj 

A  word  or  two  more  on  this  important  question,  on  01 
way  of  looking  at  the  Past,  on  the  frame  of  mind  in  which  we 
should  stand  before  it.  It  has  been  said  :  Let  the  dead  Past 
bury  its  dead.  I  quote  the  familiar  words  not  to  cavil  at  them 
or  contest  the  truth  which  they  convey  when  taken  in  their 
context,  but  to  use  them  for  my  own  purpose.  To  us  the 
Past  is  not  dead.  Its  dead  live  for  us,  they  are  not  buried 
but  risen.  We  tend  to  look  on  them  somewhat  as  the  aged 
Hieronymite  of  the  Escurial  looked  on  the  sainted  figures 
which  the  painter's  skill  had  placed  before  him  and  his 
brethren  ;  '  they  are  indeed  the  substance,  we  the  shadow  : ' 
so  powerful  are  they  over  us.  The  ever-augmenting  element 
of  Humanity  which  they  constitute  fronts  the  Future  through 
the  Present,  fronts  it  and  commands  it  as  from  a  height  whence 
we  trace  the  lower  grounds  and  the  streams  that  water  them. 
And  we  who  stand  at  the  point  where  the  Future  is  passing 
into  the  Past,  we  have  an  existence  which  is  a  compound  of 
the  two,  into  which  both  enter  with  power.  The  old  Roman 
Deity  who  presided  over  the  opening  month  of  the  later 
Roman  year,  the  two-fronted  Janus,  who  bore  the  inscription  : 
prajterita  respicit,  futura  prospicit — looks  back  on  the  things 
that  have  been,  forward  to  those  that  are  to  be — is  an  apt 
representative  of  each  of  us.  The  two  framings  are  an 
inseparable  appanage  of  man  in  his  proper  nature  when  his 
human  existence  has  asserted  its  just  superiority  over  his 
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animal.  And  the  human  attains  its  proper  level  in  proportion 
as  the  full  significance  of  this  double  relation  is  seen,  in 
proportion  as  man  in  fact  rests  on  the  past  for  guidance, 
in  proportion  as  he  appreciates  its  beauty  and  its  rich  gifts, 
as  he  regards  it  with  venerant  love,  fed  by  both  his  intellectual 
powers,  his  contemplation,  and  his  meditation. 

They  tell  us  of  the  beauty  of  the  southern  night,  when  the 
din  and  glare  of  the  day  being  over,  the  earth  lies  in  the 
profoundest  quiet,  in  the  repose  of  midnight.  The  night 
there  is  not  more  than  the  absence  of  day ;  darkness  but  not 
gloom  ;  not  blackness,  but  a  darkness  which  leaves  the  objects 
we  knew  by  daylight,  city  and  field,  traceable  in  softer  outline. 
We  can  still  discern  the  scene  of  ancient  industry  on  which 
man  for  centuries  has  lived  and  laboured,  and  above  the 
labours  of  man  there  is  the  face  of  heaven,  with  its  full 
magnificence  of  stars  in  their  southern  clearness  and  brightness. 
Some  such  impression  is  that  which  the  Past  should  have 
constantly  for  us.  It  bears  in  its  bosom  the  effort  and  the 
cultivation  of  man,  it  has  received  and  accepted  his  ceaseless 
continuous  labours,  it  is  overspread  with  an  atmosphere  of 
calm.  There  has  been  toil  and  conflict,  but  they  are  over, 
and  their  results  only  remain.  Above  all  that  lies  buried  in 
its  folds  there  is  seen  the  host  of  its  great  spirits,  the  stars  in 
the  firmament  of  history,  shedding  light  and  glory  on  the 
solemn  stillness. 

Into  their  noble  company  we  are  as  it  were  admitted,  that 
we  may  love  and  reverence  them.  But  not  for  this  alone, 
but  that  we  may  draw  from  them  courage  and  the  strength 
requisite  for  our  task.  It  is  with  us  as  with  Dante.  From 
the  serene  air  we  pass  into  a  climate  vexed  with  storms,  but 
the  converse  with  the  majestic  race  of  eminent  authority  is 
well  placed  at  the  beginning  of  the  journey,  which  for  us,  as 
for  him,  leads  through  evil  and  purification  to  the  Triumph 
of  the  Future. 

Address  Delivered  at  the 
CHURCH  OF  HUMANITY,  ig  Chapel  Street,  Lamb's  Conduit  St 
an  the  Futival  of  All  the  Dead  101  fji  December,  lSga), 
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From  several  quarters,  on  this  as  on  other  similar 
occasions,  I  have  received  expressions  of  the  good  wishes  of 
co-religionists.  They  come  to  me  as  representing  this  London 
centre,  and  in  your  name  who  belong  to  it  I  am  sure  I  may 
say  that  we  heartily  reciprocate  them,  that  we  feel  for  all 
individuals  as  for  all  groups  who  are  with  us  in  our  religious 
work,  in  our  effort  to  spread  the  new  Religion  directly  and 
as  a  Religion,  the  liveliest  sympathy.  There  are  many  who 
are  not  with  us  but  who  are  for  us.  There  are  more  than 
we  know  of  perhaps  who  are  strongly  with  us.  I  cannot 
name  individuals,  but  they  will  accept  this  acknowledgment, 
wherever  they  are — in  Europe  or  out  of  Europe.  I  can  name 
the  groups  in  Calcutta,  Liverpool,  Newcastle,  and  Leicester, 
as  also  the  Brazilo-Chilian  group  in  its  full  extension. 
Where  we  have  no  special  greetings,  we  may  safely  assume 
their  presence  with  us  in  spirit.  All  share  our  difficulties  and 
our  endeavours,  and  on  this  day  should  be  present  with  us. 


I  will  not  linger  on  this  occasion  on  smaller  and  more 
domestic  issues.  They  are  numerous  and  I  do  not  contest 
their  importance  or  their  interest.  They  force  themselves 
upon  us  only  too  much  and  must  have  occasionally  their 
treatment.  To-day,  however,  when  we  come  more  avowedly 
into  the  presence  of  Humanity,  I  would  make  choice  of  some 
two  or  three  larger  considerations  connected  with  her  present 
and  her  immediate  future  as  a  prelude  to  our  religious  homage 
to  herself,  the  proper  object  of  our  meeting.  In  short,  I  shall 
proceed  from  the  point  at  which  I  stopped  yesterday,  when 

*  The  commemorative  form  given  on  pp.  567,  568,  applies  also  to  this 
address. 
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the  constitution  of  her  Past  was  the  introduction  to  her 
plenary  recognition  in  the  generation  for  the  time  being. 

In  the  exertion  of  her  power  in  the  present  Humanity 
speaks  and  works  primarily  and  principally  through  those 
existences  which  stand  nearest  to  her,  and  which  do  so  as  in 
their  nature  most  like  her.     I  mean  the  larger  constituents 
of  the  actual  generation,  by  whatever  term  you  designate 
them,  Empires,  Kingdoms,  Republics,  States,  or  Nations. 
On  these  her  more  immediate  organs  I  would  first  centre 
attention,  and  most  of  all  on  the  great  group  of  such  organs 
known  as  the   Republic   of  the   West,  the   collective   but 
discordant  power  which  influences  so  powerfully  the  whole 
of  contemporary  activity.      My  first  point,  then,  concerns 
international  relations.     And  all  that  I  have  to  say  on  the 
present  occasion  in  relation  to  the   mutual   action  of  the 
greater  wholes  gathers  around  this  central  Western  body 
and  its  conduct,  so  far  as  it  conducts  them,  of  human  affairs. 
It  has  been  said  that  on  such  questions  the  time  is  rather 
destitute  of  interest.     It  may  be  so  to  others,  it  cannot  be  so 
to  us.    To  us,  as  occupied  with  a  complete  change,  bent  on 
forwarding  a  reconstruction  of  human  order,  no  time  can  be 
without  a  living  interest,  independent  of  temporary  excite- 
ment or  incidental  complications.     In  the  year  we  have  left 
behind  us,  the  West  has  asserted  its  domination  as  opposed 
to  its  wise  leadership — the  European  West  I  mean,  which 
alone    acts    directly   on    other    populations — sensible    and 
increasing  as  is  the  reaction  of  its  extra-European  part.    Not 
by  any  formal  act,  the  decision  of  an  European  Council,  but 
in  informal  concert,  the  Western  States  have  systematised 
their  occupation  of  Africa,  carving  it  out  at  their  pleasure 
with  the  most  complete  disregard  of  the  claims  of  its  natural 
inhabitants.     They  have,  in  fact,  taken  possession  of  Africa, 
so  far  as  it  is  possible  for  them. 

The  same  thing  has  been  done  before.  That  is  true. 
The  division  of  America,  its  assignment,  continents  and 
islands,  to  Spain  and  Portugal,  by  the  Papal  power,  the 
occupation  by  France  and  England,  and  at  the  outset  by 
Holland,  of  the  portions  which  escaped  Spain  and  Portugal, 
the  principle  that  the  first  European  discoverer  of  any  fresh 
country  was  justified  in  taking  possession  of  the  discovered 
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land,  equally  whether  it  were  inhabited  or  uninhabited,  for 
his  soverign  or  state,  all  exemplify  in  the  past  the  same 
supreme  neglect  of  the  claims  of  the  actual  possessors. 

But,  the  date  and  circumstances  taken  into  account,  the 
recent  action  of  the  European  West,  which  claims  to  be  the 
vanguard  of  Humanity,  is  peculiar  in  its  shamelessness.  We 
have  seen  it  stated  that  within  its  own  limits  the  relations  of  k 
its  powers  are  coming  more  and  more  under  the  guidance  of 
the  golden  rule  of  doing  to  others  as  you  would  be  done  unto. 
It  may  be  so.  In  all  the  stronger  contrast  stands  out  the 
fact  that  in  informal  concert  they  are  all  engaged  on  the 
same  course  of  plunder,  that  between  coastland  and  hinter- 
land the  theory  is  fairly  complete  on  which  these  civilised 
states  combine  to  spoil  Africa  in  the  interest  of  their  own 
material  well-being  as  they  conceive  it. 

I  have  often  heard  it  said :  Why  is  no  voice  raised  against 
this  misdeed,  this  abuse  of  power,  with  the  probable  long 
train  of  evils  which  it  entails  on  the  agents,  with  the  almost 
certain  over-balance  of  evils  which  it  entails  on  those  who 
have  to  submit  to  it  ? 

My  answer  is  that  we  cannot  command  a  hearing,— that 
does  not  depend  on  us, — but  that  we  have  spoken.    We  have 
never  been  silent  on  the  misconduct  of  our  country  in  this 
respect,  on   the  monstrous,  wrong  of  which   she  has  been 
guilty  on  so  many  occasions  in  our  own  time  in  continuation 
of  the   ancient  wrong.      Without  forgetting  her  repentant 
efforts  in  regard  to  slavery  in  her  own  dominions,  or  to  the 
extinction  of  the  slave  trade,  we  have  blamed  her  for  her 
constant  policy  of  repression  in  Africa,  for  her  crushing  every 
movement  of  self-exertion,  the  formation  of  any  spontaneous, 
and  therefore  valuable,  nucleus  of  independent  life,  on  how- 
ever imperfect  a  scale.     Were  it  in  Ashantee,  in  Abyssinia, 
in  Southern  Africa,  or  in  Egypt,  on  each  occasion,  as  the 
representative  of  the  Positive  Religion  in  England,  I  have 
spoken   freely   the   condemnation  which   all   higher  human 
morality   accords  to  such  oppression.     And  now  when  the 
other  states  of  Europe,  her  compeers,  are  condoning  the 
wrong  by  participation,  we  are  free  to  speak  no  less  decidedly 
in  condemnation  of  their  action,  as  in  condemnation  of  her 
acquiescence. 
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So  much  in  justice  I  may  claim,  speaking  for  English 
Positivism.  But  my  present  object  is  not  so  much  to  insist 
on  the  wrong  as  to  trace  any  compensation  there  may  be  in 
its  form  or  in  its  consequences,  prior  to  dealing  shortly  with 
the  whole  question  from  the  human  standpoint.  As  regards 
the  form,  the  compensation  may  be  found  in  the  watch  the 
powers  concerned  will  put  on  one  another.  This  may  lead 
them  to  harmonise  in  some  degree  their  practice  and  their 
better  professions,  whereas  singly  they  might  act  in  entire 
disregard  of  the  latter. 

In  its  consequences  the  openness  of  the  wrong  offers  us 
this  compensation  :  that  it  urges  on  a  process  which  is 
already  begun,  the  awakening  of  the  conscience  of  the  West ; 
that  it  promotes  a  fuller  inquiry  into  the  whole  problem,  how 
to  deal  with  the  weaker  or  less  advanced  members  of  the 
one  human  family.  For  under  so  many  appearances  to 
the  contrary,  we  may  be  sure  that  there  is  an  advance 
continually  to  a  better  estimate  of  the  Western  obligations 
in  this  respect.  Feeling  and  understanding  are  both  working 
towards  a  more  beneficial  intervention  which  shall  moderate 
the  evil  tendencies  of  the  policy  we  have  been  reprobating. 

I  have  spoken  of  Africa  most  particularly,  for  on  her 
attention  is  centred  just  at  present,  but  I  would  not  confine 
my  remarks  to  Africa.  They  apply  much  farther.  In  fact, 
Africa  stands  here  as  a  representative  name,  a  condensed 
expression  for  the  various  uncivilised  or  belated  populations 
wherever  found,  in  Africa  first,  then  in  Australasia,  Oceania, 
North  or  South  America.  These  populations  have  been  almost 
invariably  treated  as  subject,  or  as  a  legitimate  prey,  at  times 
exterminated  by  violence,  or  worn  down  by  more  insidious 
means,  the  vices  or  the  importations  of  civilised  man,  at  times 
contemptuously  pressed  into  the  service  of  the  stronger  as 
slaves,  or  the  equivalent  of  slaves.  The  African  contingent 
has  but  the  longer  sadder  record  of  maltreatment  in  and  out 
of  its  own  home  to  distinguish  it.  For  all  alike,  a  new  mode 
of  regarding  them  and  of  treating  them  is  required,  especially 
the  former.  Consistent  energy  is  needed  in  this  direction, 
for  in  the  administration  of  the  planet,  in  the  right  direction 
of  human  affairs,  no  question  takes  precedence  in  extent  as 
in  importance  of  the  protection  and  patient  guidance  of  this 
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large  constituent  of  coexistent  Humanity.  And  this  holds 
good,  as  is  becoming  manifest,  in  two  directions,  as  concerns 
the  races  in  question  in  the  first  place,  as  concerns  the  higher 
interests,  in  the  second  place,  of  the  nations  which  are  claiming 
dominion  over  them. 

The  connection  of  this  question  with  to-day's  Festival  is 
direct.     Humanity,  as  she  gains  in  power  and  recognition,    1 
extends  her  protection  and  includes  all  her  children.    Their 
claims  become  more  audible,  their  claims  to  justice,  patience, 
and  kind  treatment.     These  in  the  first  place.     But  more  is 
due  to  them  ;  they  are  entitled  to  be  made  by  wise  methods 
participant  in  the  benefits  which  the  more  favoured  portions 
of  the   human   organism   have   derived   from   the  common 
Mother,  and  to  be  so  made  participant  by  the  voluntary  action 
of  those  portions. 

To  this  conclusion,  through  much  hesitation  and  weak- 
ness, the  better  reason  of  the  West  is  gradually  advancing, 
and  its  advance  is  being  quickened  by  the  insight  into  the 
actual  treatment  of  these  populations  which  each  fresh 
disclosure  affords.  The  remarkable  growth  of  the  universal 
sympathy  with  man  in  all  conditions  which  has  taken  place 
in  our  own  time,  receives  a  most  useful  stimulus  from  every 
record  of  excesses,  whatever  gloss  may  be  thrown  over  them 
by  self-interest  or  by  moral  perversion.  They  force  upon  us 
in  all  its  brutality  what  is  too  often  meant  by  the  process  of 
developing  Africa,  to  use  the  current  language  of  industrialism 
as  applied  to  that  continent.  We  are  compelled  to  see  the 
dangers  which  attend  on  enterprises  undertaken  amongst 
weaker  races,  when  the  wholesome  pressure  of  civilised 
society  is  removed.  In  the  absence  of  the  usual  restraints 
the  lower  instincts  gain  the  upper  hand. 

Apart,  however,  from  all  such  accidents,  there  has  come 
from  various  sources  a  growth  of  the  purely  human  idea 
— a  fuller  recognition  of  the  unity  of  man.  The  notion  is 
acting  with  accumulating  weight  on  all  that  concerns  the 
mutual  relations  of  the  larger  organs  of  Humanity.  Implicitly 
all  are  looking  more  and  more  to  indications  deducible  from 
Her  existence  as  the  only  guidance  available.  The  guidance 
they  offer  is  reluctantly  accepted,  too  often  in  word  disclaimed, 
but  still  it  is  accepted,  so  far  as  in  our  present  weakness  any- 
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thing  is  accepted  beyond  a  simple  irrational  drifting.  Neither 
regret  nor  blame  for  what  is  faulty  in  the  present  conduct 
should  prevent  our  seeing  this  underlying  tendency.  The 
effort  should  be  to  draw  it  out,  set  it  in  its  true  light,  give 
it  greater  force  and  consistence,  till  it  end  in  an  ampler 
practical  development.  It  is  much  if  in  the  unseemly  rush 
of  national  rivalries  and  commercial  competitions  we  can 
point  out  a  hidden  principle  of  unity.  It  is  much  if  we 
can  indicate  the  change  which  might  redeem  the  trouble 
consequent  on  such  lower  impulses — if  we  can  show  that 
such  a  change  is  neither  far  off  nor  entirely  alien  to  the 
present,  but  lies  involved  in  it  and  demands  no  more  than 
that  we  should  explicitly  admit  that  which  we  implicitly  even 
now  accept.  On  such  explicit  admission  sooner  or  later  action 
must  follow  in  correspondence  with  the  admission.  In  the 
end  the  logic  of  human  advance  prevails.  So  that  if  1 
admit  the  unity  of  Humanity  and  place  ourselves  under  the 
sway  of  the  central  truth  of  all  wisdom,  namely,  the  cc 
ception  of  Her  as  the  whole  of  which  all  societies  of  men  are 
parts,  with  relations  to  one  another  and  duties  flowing  from 
such  relations,  the  examination  of  those  relations,  the 
enforcement  of  those  duties,  supersede  at  once  all  the 
haphazard  notions  and  practices  which  are  actually  in 
the  ascendant.  The  servants  of  Humanity  accept  the 
guidance  thus  offered  them.  They  find  in  the  relations  and 
duties  a  power  due  to  their  reality — a  substantial  rational 
support  for  their  enthusiasm.  They  find  in  them  the  con- 
nection of  all  that  is  most  human  in  past  policy  with  the 
most  human  side  of  the  present.  So  the  impact  of  Humanity 
on  all  her  organs,  recognised  as  a  fact,  is  concentered  and 
strengthened.  It  becomes  the  guarantee  for  the  close  of  the 
disorderly,  the  entry  on  the  orderly  administration  of  the 
world's  affairs. 

So  again,  if  we  look  to  the  industrial  order,  we  reach  the 
same  general  conclusion.  And  this  industrial  order  stands 
in  a  very  close  relation  to  the  international  question  on  which 
I  have  been  speaking.  For  it  is  in  the  name  of  industry  that 
all  this  iniquity  in  Africa  is  being  perpetrated,  all  the  other 
motives,  the  more  sonorous  pretexts  advanced,  are  but 
partially  and  secondarily  active.     It  is  not  to  Christianise, 
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it  is  not  to  civilise  Africa,  that  the  West  is  taking  possession 
of  her.  It  is  for  the  extension  of  commerce  as  the  instrument 
of  each  nation's  aggrandisement  that  the  raid  is  made,  and 
as  a  wholesome  diversion  of  internal  difficulties.  Industrial 
disorder  presses  from  within,  industrial  ambition  stimulates 
from  without.  The  expansion  of  Western  European  activity 
is  due  to  the  double  impulse. 

But  it  is  a  wider  question  than  the  African  to  which  we 
are  introduced  when  we  turn  to  human  Industry — it  is  one 
coextensive  with  all  contemporary  Humanity.  It  is  under 
this  largest  aspect  that  I  touch  upon  it  here,  as  evidencing 
the  unity  of  the  race,  and  the  enlightening  ennobling  power 
of  the  true  human  conception. 

It  is  the  common  interest  that  the  earth  should  be  duly 
cultivated,  that  all  that  it  is  capable  of  yielding  in  man's 
service  should  be  wisely  and  carefully  drawn  from  it,  with 
the  proper  reconcilement  of  the  interests  of  the  present  with 
those  of  the  generations  for  which  the  present  is  in  its  day  ] 
the  trustee.  It  is  the  instinctive  if  ill-directed  sense  of  this 
duty  which  gives  dignity  to  the  modern  industrial  effort,  and 
which  justifies  in  men's  eyes  the  methods  which  are  adopted. 
But  in  man's  combined  exertions,  no  less  than  in  his 
individual  nature,  the  social  is  the  weaker,  the  personal  the 
stronger  impulse,  and  the  blind  industrial  fervour  which  is 
urging  on  the  Western  population  is  but  too  generally  the 
outcome  of  the  purest  personal  greed.  It  is  something, 
perhaps,  that  it  seeks  to  veil  itself  under  more  specious  forms, 
but  its  true  character  is  not  concealed  by  any  disguise.  In 
both  the  developments  of  industry,  whether  we  look  on  it, 
that  is,  as  the  concern  of  private  life,  or  as  the  collective 
action  of  the  various  nations,  in  both  alike  we  see  that  there 
rests  upon  it,  deeply  ingrained  into  it,  the  stain  of  personality, 
of  selfishness,  the  mark  and  badge  of  its  servile  origin,  the 
insignia  of  thraldom.  Clearly  enough  seen  in  respect  to 
ordinary  industrial  life,  this  character  is  no  less  impressed 
on  collective  industrial  existence.  What  are  customs,  hostile 
tariffs,  protection,  but  so  many  evidences  of  it,  examples  of 
the  jealous,  separating,  nationalising,  tendencies  of  industrial 
lite  ?  We  have  to  recognise  these  unpleasant  facts,  but  we 
have  to  see  whether  they  cannot  be  surmounted,  whether  the 
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social  element  in  industry  may  not  be  made  to  predominate. 
That  it  may  do  so  follows  from  the  true  conception  of 
industry.  For  in  obedience  to  the  true  permanent  interest 
of  mankind,  however  repulsive  the  forms  under  which  it  is 
presented,  the  industrial  or  the  highest  form  of  human 
activity,  which  is  coeval  with  man's  existence  and  is  ever 
advancing  in  honour,  requires  the  willing  contribution  of  all 
the  race.  That  it  should  be  willing  is  the  proper  aim,  but 
length  of  time  and  consequently  great  patience  are  necessary 
for  the  attainment  of  this  aim,  and  it  is  sought  to  avoid  both, 
to  force  the  process.  It  is  the  sum  of  the  conditions  under 
which  such  co-operation  is  given  that  constitute  the  Labour 
Question,  as  it  is  the  harsh  injustice  of  those  conditions 
which  constitutes  its  danger.  Hence  its  bearing  on  the 
whole  planetary  population,  hence  the  solidarity  of  all  the 
workers  which  is  increasingly  felt.  Over  the  whole  surface 
of  the  earth  it  is  then  of  importance  that  the  right  conception 
of  labour  should  prevail,  that  the  full  assertion  of  its  just 
position,  of  its  inherent  dignity  should  preside  over  its  whole 
treatment — such  position  and  dignity  flowing  from  its  very 
nature  as  the  contribution  for  the  time  being  of  the  living 
generation  to  increase  the  sum  total  of  the  inherited  results 
of  labour,  and  to  transmit  them,  so  increased,  as  freely 
as  they  were  given,  to  be  the  inheritance  of  the  coming 
generation. 

Here,  again,  is  seen  the  illuminating  power  of  Humanity, 
illuminating  and  guiding.  In  the  light  of  her  existence  her 
toilsome  children,  who  have  with  such  a  noble  instinct  served 
her  through  the  long  ages  of  the  past,  are  enabled,  and  will 
gradually  avail  themselves  of  the  privilege,  to  change  their 
instinct  into  a  rational  consciousness,  to  see  in  its  true  light 
the  task  which  devolves  upon  them,  to  understand  that  their 
labour  is  participation  in  a  truly  human  work.  Enforced  by 
the  conditions  of  man's  existence  on  earth,  conditions  which 
are  shown  to  be  really  favourable,  if  in  appearance  harsh, 
Humanity  raises  labour,  as  being  her  proper  outward 
function,  and  offers  it  for  the  voluntary  acceptance  of  her 
servants.  They,  by  such  voluntary  acceptance,  ennoble 
themselves  and  their  offering.  Far  as  the  present  is  from 
such  a  state,  deep   as  is  the  gloom  which  as  yet  rests,  on 
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human  industry  on  the  larger  scale,  the  newer  thought  is  j 
fusing  itself  into  it,  the  presence  of  a  larger  hope  is  making  j 
itself  felt ;  the  special  agency  being,  I  repeat,  the  influence 
of  the  newly  revealed  power — the  recognition  of  the  guid- 
ance of  Humanity. 

Again,  admit  this  central  unity  into  the  treatment  of  the 
industrial  problem,  and  one  by  one,  through  the  consecutive 
and  sustained  efforts  of  the  thinkers  who  are  working  at  that 
problem,  all  the  minor  issues  will  find  their  settlement,  and 
the  growing  disorder  of  man's  active  world  will  end  in  some 
approximate  order,  satisfactory  beyond  present  expectation 
if  still  bearing  the  stamp  of  an  inevitable  imperfection.   It    j 
is  in  the  tacit,  inherited  admission  of  principles  of  a  wholly 
different  kind   that    lies    the   main   obstacle  to  this  great 
advance.    Clear  such  principles  away  consistently,  supersede 
them  by  others  drawn  from  a  different  circle  of  ideas,  in 
perfect  keeping  with  the  broad,  observed  facts  of  human  life; 
shake  off  the  clinging  associations  of  the  state  we  are  leaving, 
and  emerge  into  the  ampler,  more  life-giving  atmosphere  of 
the  state  which  is  even  now  existent  around  us — this  is  the 
change  which  is  really  called  for  and  on  which  all  depends, 
a  change  of  the  standpoint  from  which  we  regard  the  whole 
subject.     Herein  lies  the  true  direction  of  all  our  energy  as 
brought  to  the  treatment  of   industrial  questions,  that  we 
begin  not  from  below  upwards,  a  dreary  and,  as  experience 
shows,  a  profitless  way,  but  from  above  downwards,  from 
observation — yes — but  from  observation  of  the  higher  social 
phenomena  and  nobler  impulses,  not  from  the  observation  sc 
exclusively  directed    on    the   individual   and   self-regarding 
antagonisms  or  tendencies  of  the  actual  industrial  world. 

Political  or  rather  international  action,  industry — botl 
these  subjects  have  been  approached  from  one  side.  It 
both  I  have  sought  to  show  that  one  power  is  at  work 
opening  new  horizons.  My  third  point  deals  with  opinion 
and  that  again  in  the  most  enlarged  sense.  I  would  by  nc 
means  confine  myself  to  any  one  country,  nor  to  any  largei 
division  of  man.  I  would  shake  off  all  the  local  restrictions 
of  our  English  life,  even  all  the  influences  of  the  atmosphere 
of  Western  thought.  I  would  take  in  all  countries  which 
can  in  any  sense  be  said  to  contribute  to  form  the  world's 
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opinion.     For  my  contention  is,  that  here  again  the  unity 

of  Humanity  is  making  itself  felt,  that  the  habitable  globe 

is  being  engirdled,  not  so  much  by  *  one  hot  electric  breath/ 

as  by  the  current  of  an  opinion  influenced  and  formed  by 

the  concurrence  of  all  its  inhabitants,  the  expression  of  the 

feeling  of  the  whole,  at  once  absorbing  and  correcting  the 

more  limited   contributions   of  the   several  parts.     This   is 

only  carrying  into  the  intellectual  world  the  train  of  thought 

Which  has  been  followed  in  regard  to  two  provinces  of  human 

action,    tracing  in   a   third   province    the    growth    of   the 

subordination  of  man  to  Humanity. 

Not  more  surely  is  it  necessary,  if  we  would  understand 
our  planetary  system,  this  world  of  the  sun,  to  leave  the 
earth  and  take  the  sun  for  the  centre  from  which  we  study 
it,  than  it  is  in  our  study  of  the  current  of  human  thought 
to  look  at  it  under  the  light  afforded  by  the  one  central 
truth,  not  to  approach  it  from  one  or  other  of  its  special 
manifestations.  So  placed  we  can  judge  more  truly  of  the 
partial  currents,  the  affluents  of  the  main  stream,  which  are 
on  no  account  to  be  neglected,  but  to  be  estimated  by  their 
relative  importance.  And  so  judging  it  we  shall  find  that 
the  one  paramount  direction  of  this  collective  opinion  is 
purely  human,  the  aim  which  it  has  in  view  being  the  right 
ordering  of  this  human  world,  with  no  reference  to  any 
other,  that  Humanity  overrules  all  dissidence  and  unifies  all 
previous  divergence. 

Whatever  the  teachings  of  theology  and  whatever  power 
they  yet  retain,  they  cancel  one  another  as  viewed  from  our 
central  elevation,  and  the  direction  of  this  world's  affairs 
stands  out  as  the  sole  object  common  to  all,  the  true  aim  of 
the  endeavour  of  mankind.  This  was  to  be  expected  as  the 
natural  consequence  of  the  separation,  in  the  past,  of  the 
several  constituents  of  Humanity.  Each  has  had  its 
distinct  tradition  and  training.  As  the  separation  lessens 
and  the  union  begins,  the  distinctions  tend  to  disappear,  the 
common  possession  to  assume  its  due  prominence.  And  all 
have  in  common  one  identical  nature,  and  an  identity  of 
relation  to  the  Earth  which  they  inhabit,  whilst  their  ideas 
as  to  the  source  to  which  they  should  look  for  guidance 
vary  widely.    They  not  unnaturally  leave  aside  the  varying 
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ideas,  and  fall  back  on  what  they  have  in  common.  Other 
forces  tell  in  the  same  direction,  but  we  may  for  the  present 
neglect  them,  and  conceive  of  the  opinion  of  mankind,  its 
judgment  of  the  present  wants,  as  swayed  by  its  common 
evolution  of  one  central  idea,  its  attainment  in  common  of  a 
sense  of  a  common  interest,  by  virtue  of  a  common  nature 
and  a  common  environment. 

There  has  been,  that  is,  a  long  training  in  isolation,  but 
when  the   isolated   elements   meet   and  mingle  in  common 
action  they  use  only  what  they  have  in  common  and  throw 
away  the  distinctive,  assuming  the  common  as  the  basis  of 
action.      Were   but  the   European  West  well-ordered  and 
awake  to  its  duties,  it  might  wield  an  almost  incalculable 
power   in   consequence    of  this  community   of  opinion.    A 
truly  human  policy  in  dutiful  submission  to  Humanity  might 
then  be  inaugurated. 

As  it  is,  it  is  working  blindly  forward  to  such  a  policy, 
not    without    some    dim    foreshadowings    of    its    ultimate 
destination,    but    unwilling   to    accept   the   doctrine  which 
determines   that   destination,    repelling   all    notion   of   the 
submission  above  mentioned,  and  therefore  not  gaining  the 
light   it   would  give.     It  is  content   with   such   amount  of 
light  as  it  cannot  avoid  admitting  from  the  new   thought 
which    is   fermenting.     But  we   may  be    confident   in   the 
power  of  Humanity  to  change  this  blind  reluctant  advance 
into  a  conscious  progress.     Seeing  the  change  already  made, 
we   can   have   no  doubt  as  to  its   continuance  and   added 
momentum.     It  is  a  new  life  that  is  circulating  throughout 
the   nations,  the   parent   of  new  creations.      Humanity  is 
shaping  our  ends,  rough  hew  them  how  we  will.    The  growth 
is  tumultuous  for  the  time,  control  is  not  yet  attainable.    The 
spiritual  evolution  needs  a  spiritual  centre  of  direction  ;  in 
the  absence  of  this  fundamental  requisite  lies  the  explanation 
of  the  irregularities  which  are  but  too  painfully  characteristic 
of  the  movement. 

None  the  less  is  there  the  movement  and  the  promise  it 
bears  in  it.  None  the  less  is  the  outline  of  the  power  which 
is  to  direct  it  before  us,  shaping  our  thoughts  towards  its 
embodiment. 

The  Humanity  of  the  Present  has  been  occupying  us, 
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her  growth  in  power,  her  wider  recognition,  her  illumination. 
We  have  looked  on  the  actual  generation  as  more  informed 
by  the  consciousness  of  her,  and  therefore  more  active  in  the 
propagation  of  her  influence,  but  still  as  imperfectly  awake 
to  its  true  relation  to  her,  as  submitting  in  short  to  an 
impulsion  which  it  has  not  assayed  and  which  it  scarcely 
Understands,  but  also  from  which  it  cannot  free  itself  if  it 
Mrould.  The  leaven  of  a  new  revelation  is  working  in  it, 
mainly  through  the  influence  of  its  author,  partly  also  through 
his  disciples  who  proclaim  it.  This  living  agency  must  not 
be  overlooked.  It  is  not  what  it  should  be,  we  confess  with 
sorrow,  but  it  exists  and  counts.  We  are  more  likely  to 
under-rate  than  exaggerate  its  value,  so  obvious  is  its  weak- 
ness, so  great  its  comparative  insignificance.  It  cannot  but 
be,  it  should  be,  present  to  our  thoughts.  Nothing  can 
deprive  it  of  a  real  importance,  for  such  as  it  is  it  is  the  direct 
organ  for  Humanity  for  the  time.  Its  voice  proclaims  Her 
advent,  and  the  altered  conception  of  all  human  life  which 
follows  upon  that  advent.  The  voice  of  its  members  may  be 
feeble  if  taken  singly,  but  in  conjunction  it  has  its  strength — 
and  it  must  inevitably  gather  strength — for  it  is  the  voice  of 
a  real  power — there  is  a  force  behind  it.  It  is  the  expression 
of  a  will  hitherto  latent  but  more  and  more  apprehended. 
So  supported  it  requires  but  few  to  utter  it.  We  need  not 
therefore  be  anxious  about  our  number  or  disconcerted  by 
our  personal  weakness.  It  is  the  union,  not  the  number, 
that,  as  our  Master  teaches  us,  is  the  important  point. 

We  may  seem  to  stand  alone,  at  least  in  great  isolation. 
Were  the  isolation  greater  than  it  is,  it  need  not  discourage. 
Solitude  whether  individual  or  collective  is  not,  never  has 
been,  necessarily  weakness.  It  may  be  made  the  source  of 
strength.  It  has  been  said  to  be  the  parent  of  genius,  and 
the  essence  of  genius  is  the  single  eye,  undimmed  by  the  mists 
of  contemporary  error  or  prejudices,  and  resting  unaverted 
on  the  great  permanent  truths  which  are  the  common  property 
of  all  the  generations.  To  this  result  our  isolation  may  be 
made  to  tend,  if  we  use  the  freedom  it  gives  us,  its  power  to 
bar  the  inrush  of  impressions.  We  may  be  invigorated  not 
depressed  by  it. 

True  there  are  certain  deficiencies  entailed  by  our  position 
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as  the  first  walkers  on  a  new  path,  for  instance  our  deficiency 
in  ritualistic  and  poetic  development.  The  fact  is  so.  We 
have  to  begin  as  our  predecessors  did  with  the  bare  truth, 
unset  as  it  were  ;  that  is,  without  the  setting  which  it  is 
to  receive  in  after  times,  with  little  of  outward  beauty  or 
magnificence  to  cheer  us  in  the  present.  We  feet  the  want 
for  ourselves,  it  is  borne  in  upon  us  by  others.  Yet  we  have 
something — much  even,  if  we  look  more  closely  into  our 
possessions. 

The  first  Temple  of  Humanity  must  be  for  all  time  the  room 
in  which  the  sacraments  of  Her  religion  were  administered 
by  its  founder.  In  germ  this,  the  first  avowed  Church  of 
Humanity,  is  the  second.  We  worship,  as  others  in  connec- 
tion with  us  worship,  in  buildings  which  are  in  germ  Temples 
of  Humanity.  We,  and  those  who  share  our  belief,  are  the 
germ  of  the  living  Temple  which  her  collective  believers 
will  form.  We  have  beautiful  music,  if  our  circumstances, 
particularly  the  dispersion  of  our  members,  as  yet  prevent 
our  having  the  hymn.  We  have  a  very  simple  but  still  real 
service.  We  have  the  power  upon  us  of  our  associations,  to 
heighten  resolve  and  to  kindle  faith.  We  have  more.  Ordered 
as  it  is  this  room  offers  more.  In  it  we  require  but  a  slight 
effort  of  imagination  to  hear  the  voice  of  the  past  generations, 
for  the  busts  and  portraits  on  our  walls  speak  to  us  if  we  will 
listen.  We  can  by  a  similar,  if  somewhat  greater  effort, 
hear  the  tread  of  the  coming  generations.  We  can  turn  in 
fact  from  the  defective  actual  presentment,  and  gathering 
together  all  the  resources  we  have  inherited,  we  may  well  be 
content  in  our  day.  At  the  same  time  we  exert  ourselves  to 
hasten  the  oncoming  of  a  better  outward  condition  for  our 
successors.  Not  blind  then  to  the  defects,  we  may  take 
comfort  in  the  thought  that,  when  all  is  said  and  done,  it  is 
in  the  first  disciples  that  the  greater  faith  is  manifested — and 
faith  can  transmute  all  by  its  touch  ;  can  be  its  own  reward, 
a  sustaining  and  a  creative  power. 

I  am  aware,  I  feel,  that  there  is  a  certain  amount  of 
discouragement  around  me,  a  decreasing  faith,  a  disparagement 
of  the  results  attained,  a  decline  of  the  religious  conviction 
as  distinct  from  that  which  is  social  or  political.  I  see 
slackness   and    falling   off  from    unsteadiness.     The   subtle 
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influences  of  our  unsettled  milieu  work  against  us,  its  caprice 
in  action,  its  arbitrariness  in  judgment,  all  its  moral  and 
intellectual  indiscipline.  Again,  the  slowness  of  our  advance 
chills  the  enthusiasm  of  some.  I  wait  for,  I  look  for  the 
renewal  of  earlier  zeal,  the  stronger  when  renewed  because 
tempered  by  the  trial  it  has  undergone.  But  I  am  also  aware 
and  feel  that  there  is  another  and  a  more  hopeful  side,  that 
longer  familiarity  with  our  Religion  is  deepening  its  hold  on 
many  and  ensuring  their  persistence.  Most  direct  evidence 
of  this  reaches  me  from  time  to  time.  Were  it  not  so  I  should 
not  be  discouraged,  for  I  feel  that  the  years  must  have  told, 
that  we  are  stronger  than  we  were.  Any  judgment  that  I 
can  form  warrants  me  in  counting  on  the  action  of  time  as 
having  wrought  in  our  favour.  It  warrants  our  looking  on 
the  decade  on  which  we  enter  to-day  as  certain  to  confirm 
this  view,  to  bring  us  increased  power,  with  ample  opportunities 
for  its  application.  It  is  not  hope  on  which  I  rely,  but  the 
conviction  of  our  strength.     Our  greatest  want  is  cohesion. 

So  far  for  the  present  of  Humanity,  whether  relating  to 
action,  thought,  or  our  own  position  as  her  avowed  servants 
and  worshippers.  In  what  more  remains  to  be  said  I  shall 
proceed  with  a  train  of  thought  which  I  began  on  a  previous 
similar  occasion,  the  approach  to  it  being  different. 

It  is  not  without  reason  that  the  theology  around  us 
insists  on  the  idea  of  sonship  as  the  relation  which  is  the 
root  of  all  other  relations  in  its  religious  system.  We  might 
trace  it  as  such  root  in  many  other  forms  of  theological  belief. 
In  Christianity  it  lies  on  the  surface.  Memory  easily  recalls 
many  expressions  in  which  the  relation  is  dwelt  upon.  One 
may  suffice  :  Our  Father.  The  beauty  and  reach  of  the  idea 
are  undeniable.  We  do  not  question  them  whilst  we  reject 
it  and  replace  it. 

Historically,  within  the  circle  of  the  Christian  ideas,  there 
have  been  two  directions  taken  by  belief.  In  the  one  the 
movement  has  been  towards  the  divine,  in  the  other  towards 
the  human.  It  is  the  last  with  which  I  have  to  do  here,  the 
one  which,  with  a  certain  necessary  reserve,  transferred  the 
supreme  influence  for  man  to  the  Virgin  Mother.  She  was 
the  creation  of  the  succession  of  Christian  generations, 
restoring  the  sympathy  between  the   worshipper  and   the 
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worshipped,  which  the  full  absolute  divinity  of  her  Son  had 
impaired.  It  is  to  this  tradition  of  medieval  Catholicism  that 
we  affiliate  our  own  belief  as  the  children  of  Humanity.  We 
even  adopt  it  as  an  institution  of  the  transition  state,  adopt 
it  into  our  provisional  system  of  worship,  aware  however  of 
its  transitory  nature,  and  using  it  as  the  foundation  only  for 
a  more  definitive  construction. 

By  our  adoption  of  this  tradition  of  the  Virgin  Mother  we 
are  led  not  to  regret  the  filial  relation,  but  to  change  the 
designation  of  the  parent  to  whom  we  are  related  as  sons. 
Ours  is  not  sonship  in  a  common  Father,  but  in  a  common 
Mother,  the  sonship  remaining.  And  we  need  not  fear  the 
comparison  which  we  thus  challenge.  The  new  form  gives 
precision  and  unity  to  the  whole  of  our  religious  conceptions ; 
it  presents  us  with  a  consistent  order  throughout  our  life — ■ 
an  unbroken  uniformity  of  relation.  As  members  necessarily 
of  a  family,  necessarily  in  thought  at  least, — whilst  we  know 
the  sad  truth  that  in  our  troubled  social  state  many  are  born 
to  whom  the  family  is  unknown — but  as  members  of  a  family 
it  is  the  Mother  who  is  for  us  the  highest  power  we  know — 
the  source  of  our  consciousness  of  love.  Sonship  in  the 
Mother  thus  begun  in  the  Family,  there  is  no  break  as  we  move 
out  from  the  Family  into  the  larger  relations.  Our  Country 
is  the  common  Mother  of  all  her  families.  Humanity  is  the 
common  Mother  of  all  the  countries.  Throughout,  the  name 
is  unchanged,  the  continuity  of  thought  maintained. 

The  idea  of  the  father,  of  the  fatherhood  pales  before  its 
rival.  There  is  a  curious  emphasis  being  laid  on  this  idea 
as  if  in  consciousness  of  danger.  Islam  and  Christianity  an 
meeting  in  the  emphatic  assertion  of  the  Fatherhood  of  God 
and  in  deriving  from  it  the  Brotherhood  of  Man.  This 
last  term  has  no  difficulty  in  relation  to  Humanity.  The 
difficulty  arises  when  the  aim  is  to  connect  it  with  the 
Fatherhood  of  God,  It  is  a  consequence  of  this  difficulty 
that  the  two  terms  must  in  theology  always  remain  more 
distinct  than  with  us.  When  we  speak  of  the  Brotherhood 
of  Man  we  feel  that  we  are  but  naming  Humanity  under  a 
special  aspect. 

Christianity   cannot    by   any   breadth    of    interpretatic 
wholly    discard    its    claim    to    be    a    remedial    system, 
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redemption,  a  restoration  to  a  father's  love  of  a  being  who 
has  fallen  from  that  love.  Take  away  the  ideas  of  Fall  and 
Restoration  and  the  whole  scheme  dissolves.  Children  of 
wrath,  such  was  the  older  language,  the  familiar  language 
of  our  childhood.  If  the  advancing  consciousness  of  the 
race  rejects  it  now,  it  cannot  so  entirely  banish  all  that  it 
involves  as  not  to  imply  an  interval  between  the  so-called 
children  and  their  father.  We  are,  in  short,  only  by  adoption 
the  sons  of  God.  No  such  notion  is  admissible  in  our 
relation  to  Humanity.  We  are  born  her  sons,  part  of  her 
being,  we  are  in  fact  what  we  are  solely  through  her,  in  no 
other  way  is  our  existence  explicable.  So  much  closer  is  our 
relationship  in  the  latter  than  in  the  former  case. 

Even  under  the  barest  theistic  hypothesis,  turn  the 
matter  as  we  will,  all  tends  to  the  same  conclusion  in  regard 
to  theological  sonship  :  that  it  is  a  privilege  accorded  by  a 
Being  outside  man,  his  creator — it  is  a  relation  founded  on 
the  will  of  that  Being.  Whereas  the  sonship  in  Humanity 
is  an  inalienable  condition,  the  necessary  consequence  of  the 
fact  of  his  birth,  a  relation  which  is  independent  of  any  will, 
and  beyond  our  power  to  terminate. 

Despite,  however,  all  fettering  by  theology,  from  the 
wants  and  the  wisdom  of  man  there  came  the  assertion 
that  God  is  Love.  It  is  the  noblest  formula  of  theology — a 
formula  which,  as  I  must  think,  under  the  latent  growth  of 
the  power  of  Humanity,  has  of  late  tended,  and  will  more 
and  more  tend  in  the  immediate  future,  to  supplant  all  other 
statements,  maugre  the  resistance  offered,  and  logically 
offered,  by  the  adherents  of  the  system  of  Christian  doctrine 
as  heretofore  accepted.  For  it  is  a  social  necessity,  if 
Christian  theology  is  to  retain  its  hold  on  man,  that  it  strip 
itself  of  all  its  more  distinctive  attributes  and  compete  with 
its  successor  on  the  broad  common  ground  of  love.  I  need 
not  dwell  on  the  obstacles  to  its  success  in  this  course, 
obstacles  created  by  its  past,  by  the  documents  on  which  it 
rests,  by  its  own  beautiful  creations  in  thought  and  practice, 
by  the  facts  of  man's  condition  on  this  planet,  by  all  the 
results  of  the  science  and  activity  of  man,  by  its  own 
sometime  strength,  and  by  its  actual  decline  and  weakness. 
Nor   need   I    insist   on  the   practical   objections   to   such  a 
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course.  The  value  of  the  more  complete  theological  system 
has  been  as  a  discipline  of  man,  and  to  that  discipline  all  its 
logical  .doctrines  have  converged.  In  its  newer,  vaguer, 
undoctrinal  shape  its  power  for  discipline,  its  governance 
of  man's  nature — even  its  rallying  power — will  be  enfeebled 
if  not  annihilated. 

Be  this  as  it  may,  I  take  the  formula  as  it  stands,  and 
ask  what  is  the  meaning  it  conveys  to  us.  So  examined  we 
may  read  in  it  an  anticipation,  a  vivid  expression  of  the 
conviction  that  the  true  principle  on  which  man  must  rest 
for  all  the  higher  purposes  of  his  existence  is  love.  Some 
personal  representative  of  this  truth  was  needed  before  the 
advent  of  Humanity  ;  when  She  has  come  She  is  its  natural 
representative  and  the  other  fades  away.  None  the  less, 
however,  while  we  recognise  all  this,  are  we  grateful  for  the 
shelter  offered  man  in  the  past  by  the  ideas  which  he  is 
outgrowing  or  has  outgrown.  We  can  see  the  wisdom  that 
supplied  such  shelter;  it  is  in  no  spirit  of  scorn  we  look 
back  on  our  fathers'  belief.  Most  particularly  can  we  watch 
it  with  gratitude  and  veneration  as  we  .see  it  unfolding  in 
the  course  of  ages,  drawing  nearer  and  nearer  to  man, 
lessening  the  harshness,  and  giving  fuller  expression  to  the 
tenderness  of  the  provisional  guardianship  instituted.  We 
see  it  not  debarred  by  any  inconsistency  in  theory  from 
intensifying  the  love  which  is  man's  truest  element  by 
transferring,  or  at  least,  delegating  its  expression,  changing 
it  in  fine  from  a  father's  to  a  mother's  love.  By  a  necessary 
limitation  we  are  aware  that  this  mother's  love  must  remain 
subordinate  in  power,  an  influence  rather  than  a  direct 
sway,  but  not  the  less  so  limited  is  it  apt  to  be  a  type  of 
that  which  it  prefigured.  As  the  higher  thought  of  mankind 
on  its  constant  upward  progress  has  no  hesitation  as  to  the 
superiority  of  the  mother's  love,  it  will  more  and  more 
sanction  this  direction  of  the  medieval  cultus,  and  our  own 
conclusion  which  adopts  it. 

All  the  future  must  deepen  this  conviction,  for  to  this 
result  all  our  efforts  are  directed.  The  triumph  of  the 
mother's  love  is  due,  if  we  examine  well  the  facts  of  human 
existence,  to  the  greater  closeness  of  the  relation  between  the 
child  and  mother.     This  is  in  part  a  consequence  of  the  long 
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infancy  characteristic  of  the  human  species,  the  care  of 
which  infancy  devolves  essentially  on  the  mother.  Hence, 
wherever  the  family  is  rightly  ordered  and  the  mother 
occupies  her  just  position,  the  attachment  between  child  and 
mother  derives  strength  from  the  whole  aggregate  of  circum- 
stances, and  the  right  ordering  of  the  family,  the  assuring  of 
the  legitimate  position  of  the  mother  in  the  family,  around 
this  aim  centres  all  the  endeavour  of  the  new  Religion.  The 
more  deeply  we  penetrate  into  its  spirit,  the  more  consistently 
we  seek  to  arrange  its  doctrines,  the  more  shall  we  find  all  in 
closest  connection  with  this  endeavour. 

Thus  prepared  we  can  use  the  new  formula  that  Humanity 
is  love,  taking  the  old  as  a  preparation,  an  anticipation,  as 
approaching  the  love  of  Humanity  through  the  love  of  her 
vicegerent,  the  common  Mother's  love  which  is  her  insepar- 
able attribute.  And  we  reach  this  truth,  I  repeat,  by  no 
uncertain  or  vague  method,  but  as  the  necessary  consequence 
of  our  experience,  both  collective  and  personal,  by  the 
experience  of  the  race  which  places  the  mother's  love  as  the 
higher,  by  the  experience  of  each  of  us  in  whom  the  power  of 
love  and  the  sense  of  it  draws  its  origin  from  the  mother. 

Nor  is  there  anything  to  forbid  this  conclusion  if  we  once 
think  correctly  what  Humanity  is.  It  is  the  hasty,  thought- 
less interpretation  of  the  name  which  is  always  at  the  root  of 
the  rejection  so  commonly  occurring.  It  requires  some 
effort,  in  most  cases  more  or  less  conscious  effort,  to  grasp 
the  right  interpretation.  But  it  may  come  without  conscious 
effort,  will  perhaps  so  come  more  and  more  as  the  name 
gains  a  greater  hold  on  the  familiar  language  of  men,  becomes 
an  accepted,  a  quite  usual  term,  and  therefore  one  in  regard 
to  which  men  look  rather  to  the  consequences  deducible  from 
it  than  are  inclined  to  return  inquiringly  on  its  origin  and 
meaning.  As  this  becomes  the  more  common  state,  the 
difficulties  and  objections  now  raised  will  disappear  without 
our  knowing  why. 

Nor  is  love  only  the  inseparable  attribute  of  Humanity. 
More  than  this.  Love  is  of  the  very  essence  of  the  idea  of 
Humanity,  for  without  it  her  existence  is  impossible.  This 
will  be  seen  if  we  examine  the  process  of  her  growth,  her 
gradual  formation.     Range  in  thought  over  her  long  upward 
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course,  from  her  first  weak  beginnings.     See  the  family  in  its 
first  stage  with  an  element  of  affection  tinging  the  strong 
personal  instincts  which  keep  it  together,  balancing  them  and 
often  triumphing  over  them.     See  the  family  joining  other 
families  to  form  the  tribe,  drawrn  into  this  larger  union  by  the 
power  of  social  feeling,  mastered  by  the  innate  tendency  of 
man   to  look  on  man  as  akin  to  him,  as  a  source  and  an 
object  of  friendship,  of  affection,  in  short,  of  love.    Other 
motives  concur,  it  is  true,  but  at  bottom  human  association 
is  voluntary,  a  natural  desire,  a  desire  resting  on  the  heart, 
not  on  the  intellect,  for  its  impulsion.     And  so  the  tribe 
swells  into  the  nation  and  the  nation  into  the  empire.    For 
on  reflection  we  shall  see  that  this  is  the  real  explanation  of 
what  is  generally  solved  by  the  theory  of  the  ambition  of 
conquerors  and  their  lust  of  dominion.      This   is   the  real 
explanation,    I   mean,  of  the   constant   tendency  in  earlier 
times,   as   exemplified   in   the   five    great    monarchies,  for 
instance,  to  enlarge  the  social  union.     The  movement  took 
the  only  method  then  open,  the  method  of  conquest  by  war; 
but  in  the  contented  acquiescence  of  the  conquered,  in  the 
large  toleration  of  the  conqueror,  we  may  see  the  true  source 
of  the  continued  aggregation.     We  may  see  that  it  met  the 
real  requirements  of  the  race. 

Idea  and  history  coincide,  then,  in  support  of  the  state- 
ment that  Humanity  is  love,  that  she  is  rooted  and  grounded 
in  love.  From  such  origin  it  follows  naturally  that  her 
energy,  if  I  may  use  the  term  as  expressive  of  the  operation 
of  a  being  so  formed,  that  her  energy  is  love,  that  she  lives 
and  works  as  a  loving  power  for  the  shelter  and  advancement 
of  her  children.  She  mitigated  what  there  is  harsh  in  their 
destiny  even  whilst  they  were  blind  to  her  existence,  still 
more  does  she  mitigate  it  when  they  work  in  submission  to 
her  and  with  her.  She  is  always  raising  them  to  new  heights 
of  conscious  power  over  themselves  and  over  their  environ- 
ment. As  her  authority  is  more  recognised,  her  true  nature 
more  deeply  felt,  the  instinctive  setting  towards  one  another 
which  under  all  counter  action  Jias  been  the  governing, 
overruling  course  of  the  various  portions  of  mankind,  their 
association,  their  closer  union  for  a  common  purpose — and 
their  association  and  their  union  not  on  the  basis  of  their 
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wants  but  on  that  of  mutual  goodwill,  of  increasing  love, — 
all  these  tendencies  in  direct  keeping  with  all  the  truest  and 
most  organic  previous  efforts  of  men  will  receive  an  impulse 
of  incalculable  force,  be  subject  to  a  slowly  working  but 
irresistible  pressure,  deliberately  applied. 

So  but  faintly  traceable  in  her  earlier  condition,  evidenced 
only  by  the  results  after  a  long  succession  of  ages,  then 
becoming  more  and  more  patent  till  the  higher  minds  were 
able  to  grasp  it  and  express  it  in  language  and  in  action,  the 
principle  of  love  which  constitutes  Humanity  has  at  length 
emerged  from  all  that  veiled  it.  It  claims  complete 
supremacy,  asks  no  longer  for  recognition  but  demands 
idealisation.  When  will  the  poet,  under  whatever  form  his 
poetic  power  expresses  itself,  awake  to  this  demand  and  bend 
himself  to  the  fulfilment  of  the  obligation  it  imposes  ? 
Whilst  waiting  for  this  special  fulfilment  and  for  all  its 
fruits,  life  offers  all  the  disciples  of  Humanity,  whether  as 
groups  or  individuals,  the  opportunity  of  its  fulfilment  in  a 
more  general  sense.  The  highest  art  is  always  the  fashion- 
ing of  men,  the  forming  life  to  a  poem,  to  use  the  noble 
language  of  Milton,  and  from  this  art-exercise  none  are  shut 
out.  As  it  becomes  a  commoner  acquisition,  the  environment 
will  be  provided  in  which  the  true  special  poet  will  find  it 
easier  to  work  out  his  work,  the  very  atmosphere  he  breathes 
ministering  inspiration. 

But  if  Humanity  is  love,  and  because  she  is  love,  she  is 
also  light,  the  true  light  of  the  world — Lux  Mundi.  I  again 
approach  my  subject  from  theology,  our  thought  being 
predominantly  historical,  never  dissevered  from  the  past. 
We  are  aware,  that  is,  that  the  term  is  claimed,  and  by  an 
exclusive  claim,  for  another,  a  claim  for  which  the  support 
of  experience  is  pleaded.  It  has  been  recently  urged  anew, 
not  without  some  force,  but  not  without  at  the  same  time  an 
undemote  of  tremor.  The  faith  in  it  is  felt  to  need 
reassuring,  needs  to  have  its  reasonableness  demonstrated 
under  the  newer  circumstances.  To  this  feeling  of  the  need 
for  a  re-statement  which  shall  justify  the  allegiance  in  which 
so  many  are  conscious  that  they  are  wavering  is  mainly  due 
the  success  of  a  series  of  theological  essays,  so  alien  in  form 
and  topic  to  the  prevailing  thought  of  the  world.     Men  clii 
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to  the  old  from  habit  and  social  motives,  and  they  would 
gladly  have  it  shown  them  that  they  are  right  in  so  clinging. 
It  is  a  singular  sign  of  the  difficulty  of  the  position  that  this 
well-meant  effort  to  satisfy  the  above  demand  is  met  on  its 
own  side  by  a  loud  condemnation,  as  increasing  the  danger, 
as  a  surrender  in  fact  to  the  hostile  force  of  the  very  key  of 
the  fortress. 

In  this  instance  as  in  the  former  we  reject  the  claim  for 
the  Present  and  the  Future  whilst  ready  to  allow  it  a  certain 
validity  in  the  Past.     Partially  and  with  most  considerable 
limitations,  the  personal  Christ,  he  too  the  gradual  creation 
of  the  succession   of  generations,  has  been  a  light  to  the 
world.     We  see  on  what  they  rest  who  would  uphold  his 
claim.     Were  it  worth  our  while,  when  we  can  find  what  we 
want  so  much  better  elsewhere,  we  might  get  good  from 
their    manner    of   reasserting   it.     But    we    reject   it  and 
supersede  the  claim  ;  in  fact,  we  see  in  it  only  a  particular 
manifestation    of    the    wisdom    of    Humanity,   evolving  a 
personal  type  to  take  her  place  whilst  as  yet  unseen  and 
unformed.     It  was  the  embodiment  in  a  special  creation  of 
her  light.      Now  the  part  disappears  in   the  whole.     She 
inherits  all  that  has  been  in  turn  attributed  to  others.    She 
inherits  in  fullest  inheritance  the  appellation  in  question.    She 
is  the  true  light  which  lighteth  every  man  that  cometh  into 
the  world.     She  is  the  indwelling  light,  to  borrow  a  term 
especially  favoured  by  one  of  the  noblest  Christian  sects- 
one  in  many  points  very  near  to  our  own  conceptions,  I  mean 
the   Quakers — the   indwelling   light   which  is   a  portion  of 
man's  being  as  man — in  other  words,  as  one  of  her  children. 

In  more  daily  English,  it  is  the  common  feeling  of  which 
all  are  participant  that  has  been  the  source  of  the  fruitful 
exertion  of  human  reason,  the  source  of  light,  which  has  ever 
been  more  fruitful  in  proportion  as  the  feeling  gained  in  purity 
and  comprehension.  The  change  consists  in  that  we  now 
need  no  longer  any  external  representative ;  that  Humanity, 
by  our  sonship  in  whom  we  are  partakers  of  this  light,  is 
now  our  all-sufficient  guide ;  that  the  social  Christ  replaces 
the  personal. 

By  their  fruits  ye  shall  know  them.  Contrast  the  two 
interpretations  of  the  one  term — the  Lux  Mundi  of  the  older, 
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with  the  Lux  Mundi  of    the   newer  order.     Contrast  the 

subjects  which  the   two  respectively  offer  to  our  rational 

examination  and  as  food  for  our  higher  feelings.    Not  a  word 

would  I  say  of  a  contemptuous  character,  nor  would  I  deny 

that  some  of  the  subjects  we  have  in  common,  so  far  as  the 

name  goes.     I  instance — Faith,  the  Sacraments,  the  Church. 

But  as  a  whole  we  feel  that  for  us  and  for  the  world  in  which 

we  live,  as  soon  as  we  take  it  in  its  full  extent,  the  world  of 

the  nations,  not  of  one  limited  and  peculiar  country,  we  feel, 

X  say,  that  the  subjects  and  their  treatment  have  lost  their 

interest ;  only  by  a  great  effort  and  under  peculiar  traditions 

can  they  have  any  force  of  appeal  to  us.     In  studying  them 

we  feel  compressed  as  in  a  closer  atmosphere,  and  escape 

from  it  into  the  open  air,  the  fresher  breeze,  with  the  feeling 

of  relief  and  pleasure  which  it  was  so  difficult  for  our  veteran 

statesman  to  understand. 

As  a  source  of  intellectual  or  moral  inspiration  the  older 
Lux  Mundi  is  then  closed  to  us.  Those  who  uphold  it  do 
not  really  speak  to  us.  As  a  guide  to  practical  attainment  it 
scarcely  offers  anything.  There  accompanies  it  rather  the 
misgiving  that  it  should  offer  much,  but  cannot.  Its 
vindicators  scarcely  touch  the  complex  order  in  which  the 
living  generation  walks  in  disquiet.  Against  their  will  and 
unconsciously,  theology  exerts  its  isolating  power  and  they 
stand  aloof  from  this  world's  interests.  No  light  issues  from 
them  to  solve  its  difficulties.  When  and  in  such  measure  as 
any  of  those  who  agree  with  them  in  belief,  but  who  as  more 
in  contact  with  busy  life  are  driven  by  their  better  nature  to 
apply  themselves  to  this  task,  endeavour  to  solve  those 
difficulties,  we  feel  that  they  move  at  a  disadvantage, 
encumbered  by  the  doctrines  from  which  they  profess  to 
draw  their  stimulation.  As  far  as  it  is  real  service  they  give 
it  is  the  service  of  the  ordinary  citizen,  the  theologist  dis- 
appears, or  so  far  as  he  remains  he  invests  his  action  with 
a  sense  of  incongruity,  obvious  both  to  himself  and  the 
beholder. 

If  we  turn  to  Humanity  all  is  otherwise.  The  light  she 
gives  is  hardly  questioned  even  by  those  who  shrink  from 
acknowledging  her  sway,  much  less  by  those  who  ignore  her, 
whilst  accepting  her  gifts.     She  wants  power,  she  waits  for 
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the  reception  which  will  give  her  power,  she  has  come  to 
her  own  and  her  own  have  not  yet  received  her.  She  waits 
for  the  submission  of  the  generation,  which  is  for  the  time  in 
trust,  to  the  influence  of  the  light  she  provides,  but  the 
beneficent  effects  of  that  light  are  felt  before  its  origin  is 
acknowledged.  Allowing  for  this  want  we  cannot  doubt,  we 
may  so  easily  verify  the  fact,  that  as  each  question  presents 
itself  for  an  answer,  the  more  we  turn  to  Humanity,  the 
more  purely  human  our  method  of  examination  and  treat- 
ment, the  more  it  becomes  clear  to  us.  Try  the  whole  round 
of  questions,  personal,  political,  social,  industrial,  or  moral, 
and  you  will  find  that  in  all,  to  take  your  stand  on  her 
existence,  and  deduce  your  guidance  from  her,  is  at  once  to 
clear  up  confusion,  and  introduce  simplicity  and  order.  Men 
feel  that  it  is  so,  and  hence  the  variety  in  their  judgments  of 
her  disciples.  Those  who  dislike  the  new  order  which  those 
disciples  seek  to  introduce,  hesitate  not.  The  disciples  of 
Humanity  are  to  such  collectively  the  most  pernicious  of  all 
contemporary  influences.  Those,  on  the  other  hand,  who 
are  engaged  in  remedying  the  evils  of  the  old  order,  hold  a 
different  language.  Without  theoretic  agreement,  they 
a;cept  and  invite  the  aid  Positivism  can  give,  they  acknow- 
ledge the  general  correctness  of  its  judgments,  the  beauty  of 
the  motives  it  inculcates,  in  their  special  object  they  welcome 
its  co-operation.  They  may  disagree  with,  but  they  are  not 
unfriendly  to  its  believers.  But  in  both  cases  there  is  a 
recognition  of  the  power  for  guidance  inherent  in  the  new 
doctrine.  Humanity  is  seen  to  be  a  well-spring  of  clearness 
as  of  union.  I  would  not  claim  more  than  is  her  due,  but  I 
may  not  claim  less.  There  is  ample  ground  for  our  distrust 
of  ourselves  as  her  disciples;  our  shortcomings  hitherto 
warrant  no  self-assertion ;  but  our  confidence  in  her  should 
override  our  distrust  of  ourselves,  and  in  due  measure 
translate  it  into  a  tempered,  but  just  self-reliance. 

It  is  in  the  spirit  of  such  just  self-reliance  that  we  con- 
front the  problems  that  lie  before  us,  the  difficult  task  which 
has  devolved  upon  us,  the  difficult  task,  especially  for  us  of 
the  first  generation,  of  living  our  faith,  and  interpreting  it  to 
others  by  our  life  and  thought.  It  is  the  task  of  each 
generation  in  turn,  and  there  is  sufficient  aid  given  each  for 
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its  performance.  With  each,  in  fact,  the  aid  increases.  We 
enter  into  the  labour  of  others,  the  contribution  of  their 
insight  and  their  loving  service.  The  power  we  adore  is 
ever  stirring  up  the  fresh  results  of  successive  exertion.  She 
is  lovingly  providing  for  the  welfare  of  the  unborn,  whilst 
more  securely  guiding  the  living. 

The  conclusion  of  the  whole  matter  is  simple.  Love 
begets  light,  and  light  ministers  to  love,  and  the  harmonious 
combination  of  the  two  constitutes  life.  So  Humanity,  as 
the  source  of  life  and  love  and  light,  ^passes  on  to  an  ever 
fuller  completion  of  her  being,  determined  by  her  Past, 
determining  her  Future,  disciplining  and  guiding  her  Present. 
Ever  growing  and  developing  greater  power,  she,  the 
common  Mother,  has  in  succession  sympathised  with  her 
children's  existence  in  all  its  vicissitudes.  She  has  stood  by 
the  cross  of  her  sons  as  the  sorrowing  Mother — Mater 
dolorosa — her  soul  pierced  by  their  suffering  as  by  a  sword. 
She  has  been  with  them  in  the  hour  of  their  occasional 
victory  over  suffering.  She  has  aided  and  rejoiced  in  their 
triumphs.  As  the  ages  roll  onwards  to  greater  brightness, 
she  becomes  more  and  more  the  undimmed  object  of  their 
adoration  as  the  Queen  of  Earth — all  glorious  within — 
Mater  gloriosa. 

'  O  Virgin  Mother,  daughter  of  thy  Son  ! '  &c. 

Dante  :  Par.  xxxiii.,  1-22.     See  p.  519. 

The  Annual  Address  Delivered  at  the 
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THE  RECOGNITION  OF  HUMANITY* 

We  have  expressed  our  feelings  of  goodwill  towards  all 
those  who  are  associated  with  us  in  the  belief  and  procla- 
mation  of   the   Religion    of   Humanity  ;    all  the  religious 
disciples,  whether  in  groups  or  under  the  harder  condition 
of  standing  alone,  are  present  to  our  thought.    We  may  now 
remember,  as  on  each  recurrence  of  this  festival,  that  they 
think  of  us,  that  we  and  they  form  one  body  by  a  common 
faith,   a    body   of  which    each   part  on  this  day  is  more 
immediately  in  connection  with  the  whole.     From  some  1 
have  the  commission  to  offer  you  their  greetings — Calcutta, 
Liverpool,  Newcastle,  from  Dr.  Lagarrigue  in  Paris — and  1 
am  certain  that,  without  this  commission,  I  may  say  the 
same  of  the  rest.   We  should  not  forget,  moreover,  that  there 
are  some  absent  to-day  who  for  many  years  have  been  present 
at  this  festival.     We  are  sensible  of  their  absence,  whilst  we 
count  on  their  being  with  us  in  spirit.     It  is  this  spiritual 
communion,  felt  by  many  even  who  are  not  with  us  or  felt 
only  in   a   looser  general   sense,   but  felt   by  all   who  are 
heartily  one  with  us  in  the  Faith  and  Hope  and  Love  of 
Humanity — it  is  this  spiritual  communion  which  should  invest 
this  and  similar  meetings  with  their  true  character.     So  that 
under  it  we  pass  beyond  narrow  limits  and  small  numbers 
into  the  presence  of  the  much  larger  existing  whole  which  is 
here  represented,  summoning  also  all  those  who  have  passed 
away  from  us,  as  well  as  all  the  generations  of  future  believers, 
the  generation  which  will  look  back  with  indulgent  affection 
on  us  who  have  preceded  them,  and  in  the  measure  of  our 
ability  have  been  instrumental  in  handing  down  to  them  the 
heritage  which  we  received. 

*  The  commemorative  form  given  on  pages  567,  568  applies  also  to  this 
address. 
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And  now,  what  have  I  to  say.  I  have  to  review,  as  usual, 
veiy  generally  the  past  year  and  the  state  in  which  it  leaves 
us  politically.  Politically,  that  is,  in  the  wider  acceptation 
of  the  term,  referring  it  to  the  relations  of  the  organs  of 
Humanity,  not  to  our  own  national  domestic  politics :  without, 
however,  returning  on  the  larger  international  interests  treated 
last  year.  Next  I  have  to  touch  on  some  social  questions 
discussed  during  the  year;  after  which,  something  said  on 
our  own  movement,  I  pass  to  my  main  subject,  which  never 
can  this  day  be  limited  to  any  partial  aspect  of  human  affairs, 
but  must  embrace  the  whole  of  Humanity,  its  two  consti- 
tuents in  closest  union,  the  Past  and  the  Future. 

The  calm  which  our  belief  naturally  brings  to  its  disciples 

in  exact  proportion  as  it  colours  their  thoughts  and  lives, 

enables  us  to  watch  with  interest  at  once  and  with  patience 

the  events  which  the  years  as  they  pass  offer  to  our  view.    It 

enables  us  also  to  distinguish  their  relative  importance,  as 

well  as  to  see  how  very  transient  is  the  importance  of  most 

of  them  ;    perhaps  more  particularly  of  those  which  force 

themselves  most  on  the  attention.     We  are  led  by  the  whole 

tenour  of  our  religious  conceptions  to  seek  to  penetrate  below 

the  surface,  and  to  follow  the  '  main  currents  which  draw 

the  years  *  rather  than*  the  more  superficial  ones.      To  be 

precise,  this  would  mean  that  we  track  with  more  care  the 

social  than  the  political  movements,  the  religious  with  more 

care  than  the  social.     It  is  the  more  difficult  course,  but  if 

followed,  it  repays  us  better  both  for  clearness  of  judgment 

and  strength  of  purpose.     It  is  more  thoroughly  in  keeping 

with  our  general  position  and  the  nature  of  the  task  we  have 

undertaken — the  task  of  reorganising  society  from  within. 

And  the  march  of  events  is  such  often  as  to  lead  us  of 
itself  to  this  course.  It  has  been  such  during  the  past  year, 
which  has  not  been  marked  by  any  very  striking  event.  The 
year  has  had  its  interest.  In  this  busy  and  restless  state, 
what  year  could  fail  so  far?  But  a  review  of  it  leaves  a 
general  impression  of  indifference  to  any  outward  occurrences, 
a  limitation  of  our  curiosity  to  their  inner  significance. 

In  Europe  generally  the  uncertainty  and  uneasiness  which 
have  prevailed  so  long  still  prevail.  The  state  of  things  is 
still,  as  it  has  been  so  long,  an  armed  peace.    What  is  visible 

TT 
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is  the  preparation  for  war.     What  we  hear  is  assurances  of 
peace — officially  at  least.     But  that  these  assurances  inspire 
little    confidence    is  evident  from   the   language  which  at 
intervals  escapes  statesmen  who  are  not  of  the  actual  official 
circle.     So  unstable  is  the  condition  of  things,  that  the  one 
security  for  peace  seems  to  lie  in  the  greatness  of  the  risk  to 
be  incurred  by  war,  its  costliness  in  lives  and  money.    Still 
war  is  as  yet  averted,  and  each  year  of  peace  is  a  gain,  were 
it  only  that  it  gives  additional  time  for  opinion  to  tell,— the 
opinion  of  the  more  impartial  observers,  which  is  strongly  in 
favour  of  peace.     It  may  be  hoped  that  there  is  sufficient 
force  in  this  opinion  to  direct  the  attention  of  the  statesmen 
of  the  European  powers  to  such  action  as  may  diminish  the 
danger.     In  their  language  they  bow  to  the  dominant  tone. 
It  remains  for  them  to  bring  their  conduct  into  accordance 
with  their  language  by  a  persevering  insistance  on  a  peaceful 
policy  ;    and  a  peaceful   policy    really  means   a  policy  of 
prevision  tending  to  remove  as  far  as  is  possible  the  sources 
of  danger. 

You  all  know  what  those  sources  are,  as  commonly 
estimated.  In  Eastern  Europe  Russia,  in  Western  Europe 
the  relations  between  France  and  Germany,  with  Russia 
again  in  the  background.  It  is  in  the  combination  of  the 
two  sources  that  we  see  their  gravity.  Were  Russia 
thoroughly  peaceful  there  would  be  less  immediate  strain. 
And  so  much  may  be  said,  that  Russia,  less  than  any  other 
European  power,  is  under  any  strong  natural  temptation  to 
be  other  than  peaceful.  Her  position  is  such  that  she  is  safe 
from  all  aggression.  Had  she  no  aggressive  tendencies, 
none  of  the  other  powers  concerned  would  think  of  attacking 
her,  and  no  Western  power  could  look  to  her  for  help.  On 
her,  therefore,  rests  a  greater  responsibility  if,  whilst  safe  by 
her  position,  she  seek  to  encroach  on  others. 

Between  France  and  England  there  has  been,  and  is,  a 
strain  due  to  our  retaining  our  hold  on  Egypt.  This  raises 
the  question :  what  is  really  the  advantage  to  Egypt  of  our 
retaining  that  hold — advantage,  I  mean,  to  the  Egyptian 
population  ?  There  is  loud  assertion  of  the  value  of  our 
Government.  Is  it  really  desirable  ?  After  all  it  is  an  alien 
rule  and  calculated  to  check  all  native  impulse.     On  any 
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really  unselfish  judgment  we  may  well  urge  the  withdrawal 
of  England  from  Egypt  in  the  interest  of  the  population  we 
claim  to  serve,  a  withdrawal  to  be  effected  in  careful  concert 
with  France. 

Other  African  complications  are  in  no  degree  diminished. 
As  one  difficulty  seems  to  disappear  another  replaces  it. 
The  grasp  of  collective  Europe  tightens  on  that  unhappy 
country,  and  with  it  are  multiplied  the  risks  of  collision 
between  the  European  states. 

To  sum  up,  there  is  tension  within  the  Western  portion 
of  Europe,  and  tension  implies  danger  ;  and  there  are 
jealousies  due  to  external  considerations,  to  Egypt,  to  Africa, 
and  to  competition  in  encroachments  elsewhere.  But  the 
danger  really  lies  in  the  negative  state,  in  the  absence  of  any 
common  purpose,  in  the  consequent  undue  importance  given 
to  each  nation's  self-interest.  Broken  up  as  the  West  is, 
with  no  central  unity,  with  no  common  action,  and  massed 
in  large  units  which  remain  separate  units,  there  is  always 
imminence  of  conflict.  And  this  dangerous  condition  is  the 
inevitable  result  of  an  absence  of  a  common  faith.  Were 
such  a  faith  accepted,  it  would  be  a  bond  of  union  and  indi- 
cate the  right  direction  of  external  activity,  the  higher  mutual 
duties  which  follow  on  the  common  submission  to  Humanity. 
On  the  surface  it  would  appear  that  the  spirit  against 
which,  by  our  Faith,  we  are  in  constant  protest — the  spirit 
of  Imperialism — is  in  the  ascendant  and  advancing.  Here, 
as  in  other  countries,  appeals  to  the  pride  of  Empire  are 
very  frequent,  the  occasion  for  them  in  England  being  always 
at  hand  in  consequence  of  the  prominence  taken  by  or  given 
to  the  Irish  question,  the  first  and  most  important  test  of 
Imperialism.  Aroused  by  Ireland,  the  spirit  enlarges  its 
field  and  includes  the  whole  of  our  existing  possessions  and 
our  possible  acquisitions.  We  must  recognise  facts,  and  if 
the  spirit  is  dominant  we  can  only  increase  our  steady  oppo- 
sition to  it.  But  in  such  a  state  of  opinion  as  we  see  around 
us  it  is  extremely  difficult  to  say  what  is  dominant.  And 
there  are  not  wanting  signs  that  appearances  here  as  else- 
where are  untrustworthy ;  that  there  is  at  any  rate  a  very 
strong  counter-current  of  opinion,  the  opinion  of  those  who 
are    hostile,   not    merely  to  the   increase  of  our  national 
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responsibilities,  but  to  the  perpetuation  of  them  in  their 
present  extent.  We  may  well  doubt  the  supremacy  so 
confidently  at  times  claimed  for  the  sentiment  which  clings 
to  Empire.  The  more  speaking  and  writing  classes  may  on 
this,  as  so  often  in  our  own  experience,  be  going  one  way 
whilst  the  nation  is  in  reality  steadily  moving  another— 
another  more  in  accord  with  its  real  wants  and  its  better 
feelings. 

The   trouble   of  the   European   West — its   international 
disorder — is  seen  then  to  be  due  to  the  ill-directed  energies 
of  its  national  constituents ;  to  the  persistent  absorption  in  -' 
its   own   selfish    interests   of  each   separate   nation ;  to  the 
neglect  or   postponement  of  the  higher  considerations  con- 
nected with  the  whole  they  together  constitute ;   and  it  is    , 
aided  and  intensified  by  influences  outside  of  that  whole.    , 
But   the   evil   stops   not   here.     It   is   not   confined  to  the    J 
European  West.     It  propagates  itself,  and  injures  the  other    ; 
portion  of  the  Western  world — the  newer  States  which  have    I 
been  formed  by  its  colonial  enterprise.     Notably  is  this  the    j 
case  in  the  South  American  Republics.     In  the  difficulties 
which  attend  on  their  evolution  the  settlements  of  the  Latin 
division  of  Europe  would  find  their  way  easier  had  they  a 
sounder  influence  brought  to  bear  on  them,   not  so  much 
from  their  own  more  immediate  parent  states  as  from  the 
real  head  of  the  Latin  race — France.     For  it  is  to  France 
they  look  more  especially  for  the  present,  as  in  form  at  least 
her  government  resembles  theirs,  her  Republican  experience 
uniting  her  with  them.     We  must  wait  for  fuller  knowledge 
of  the  actual  facts  before  we  can  form  a  correct  opinion  on 
the  Chilian  and  Brazilian  crises  or  revolutions.     But  we  may 
well  feel  that  the  course  of  those  revolutions  would  be  most 
beneficially  affected  were  there  a  true  guidance  to  be  found 
in  France,  could  her  example  have  been  in  favour  of  a  more 
concentrated  government — not  as  it  is  at  present,  in  favour  oi 
the   parliamentary   form.     It   is   a   matter  for  grave  doubt 
whether  countries  constituted  as  Chili  and  Brazil  are  by  theii 
previous  history,  the  character  of  their  population,  and  the 
discord  in  point  of  belief,  are  really  adapted  for  this  peculiai 
form,  which  even  in  Europe  has  no  deep  hold  except  on  oui 
own  country.     There  is  good  ground  for  preferring  to  it  th< 
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dictatorial  form.  Only  the  distinction  must  not  be  over- 
looked between  a  dictatorship  of  reaction  and  a  dictatorship 
of  progress.  And  whatever  may  have  been  the  case  in  Chili, 
I  infer  that  the  latest  change  in  Brazil  has  been  welcomed  by 
our  co-religionists  there  on  the  ground  of  this  distinction, 
that  though  the  last  crisis  has  set  aside  the  dictatorship  as 
instituted  on  the  fall  of  the  Empire,  that  has  been  a  gain, 
because  the  power  placed  in  the  hand  of  the  military  dictator 
was  being  used  in  a  highly  retrograde  spirit,  to  the  entire 
suppression  of  all  liberty  of  speech  or  publication,  the  respect 
for  which  is  the  indispensable  condition  attaching  to  the 
Positive  conception  of  the  Dictatorship. 

Within  the  more  confined  range  of  questions  that 
concern  our  own  country,  a  brief  notice  is  required  of  the 
trouble  in  India  during  the  year — one  of  the  troubles,  I  ought 
perhaps  to  say.  The  elements  of  danger,  special  and 
general,  are  so  numerous  already  there,  that  the  creation  of 
a  fresh  one,  unless  under  an  imperious  necessity,  would  seem 
to  be  most  undesirable.  Yet  from  all  that  appears  this  has 
been  done  in  the  case  of  Manipur.  There  has  been  shown  no 
necessity  for  intervention  in  the  affairs  of  that  small  in- 
dependent State.  The  restless  desire  for  unchecked  power, 
the  evil  instinct  of  domination — these,  in  opposition  to  the 
dictates  of  true  statesmanship,  suggested  a  semi -treacherous 
aggression,  which  led  to  violence  and  its  repression  with  the 
usual  consequence  of  a  most  questionable  after-vengeance. 
And  the  final  issue  is  a  haughty  assertion  of  complete 
dominion,  which  leaves  the  Manipur  State  only  the  semblance 
of  independence,  and  is  calculated  by  its  tone  to  spread  in 
other  directions  dislike  and  distrust.  It  is  true  there  has 
been  no  annexation,  but  the  abstention  was  hardly  due  to  the 
Anglo-Indian  Government.  It  was  the  result  rather  of  the 
expression  of  English  opinion,  which  (it  is  a  pleasure  to 
record  it)  has  been  throughout  unfavourable  to  the  action  of 
the  Calcutta  administration,  and  has  condemned  alike  its 
ends  and  its  means.  But  for  its  misdoing  in  this  case,  as 
for  previous  misdoings—for  example,  in  Burmah  as  the  most 
glaring  recent  instance — there  will  be  no  adequate  punish- 
ment. It  is  something  gained  if  it  be  not  made  the  ground 
for  a  most  discreditable  increase  of  honour. 
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Did  my  limits  allow  I  would  speak  on  the  connection  of 
India  and  China  through  the  Opium  question,  which  is  again 
attracting  some  of  the  attention  it  deserves,  as  also  on  the 
difficulties  which  beset  China  from  the  Missionaries  and  the 
European  nations  which  feel  called  on  to  protect  them. 

For  Ireland,  we  are  in  a  period  of  expectancy,  waiting  to 
see  in  what  the  new  grouping  of  forces  consequent  on  the 
loss  of  a  real  leader  may  end  in  that  country.  In  substance, 
all  remains  unchanged,  the  demand  on  England's  justice  and 
wisdom  remains  the  same,  the  accumulation  of  difficulties 
undiminished,  the  immediate  arrangements  and  the  ultimate 
settlement  still  in  great  uncertainty.  On  no  point,  moreover, 
is  it  more  difficult  to  gauge  the  opinion  of  the  stronger  nation 
— a  problem  which  has  of  late  received  a  new  complication. 
But  if  there  is  reason  to  look  on  the  whole  subject  as  being 
essentially  where  it  was,  without  judging  minor  and 
temporary  modifications  or  alleviations,  some  of  which  have 
given  proof  of  a  wise  vigour,  then  now  as  heretofore  we  may 
rest  in  the  conviction  that  for  a  long  time  yet  Ireland  will  tax 
the  energy  and  clog  the  action  of  our  statesmen.  There,  as 
elsewhere,  the  supreme  hope  lies  in  a  change  in  the  moral 
judgment  of  the  English  nation,  such  as  shall  lead  it  to 
recognise  the  just  claims  of  others  and  its  own  duties,  to  the 
exclusion  of  all  motives  traceable  to  national  pride  or  imperial 
ambition — such  as  shall  lead  it  to  act  in  dutiful  submission  to 
Humanity.  To  that  all  comes  ultimately.  In  the  meantime 
we  may  remark  that  as  we  advance  farther  and  farther  into 
the  revolutionary  condition,  which  is  and  has  been  for  some 
time  upon  us,  all  these  questions  of  outside  action  will  be 
found  intimately  bound  up  with  right  management  within ; 
and  the  impression  that  they  are  so  will  gain  strength  from, 
and  give  strength  to,  the  moral  change  which  I  have  invoked. 
If  at  times  we  press  for  more  immediate  action  than  others 
think  desirable  on  this  Irish  as  on  other  similar  points,  it  is 
partly  at  any  rate  from  the  conviction  that  the  existing  state 
tends  to  misdirect  our  efforts  and  to  divert  our  energies  from 
their  true  sphere,  at  the  same  time  that  whilst  maintained  it 
perverts  our  moral  judgments  ;  that  in  a  word  it  is  maintained 
in  the  interest  of  a  very  defective  political  order  and  to  the 
deterioration  of  our  national  conscience. 
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There  is  in  fact  a  common  element  which  gives  their 
importance  to  the  political  disorders  which  I  have  mentioned, 
namely,  that  they  interfere  with  the  healthy  evolution  of 
human  society  under  a  peaceful  and  orderly  direction,  that 
they  hamper  the  greater  alterations  which  are  waiting  their 
accomplishment.  For  there  can  be  no  doubt  about  it,  all 
who  think  at  all  feel  that  we  are  on  the  eve  of  great  changes, 
feel  that  the  gradual  progress  of  events  has  already  brought 
as  into  the  orbit,  as  it  were,  of  such  changes,  that  in  a  word 
the  existing  state  of  things  is  merely  transitional,  working  to 
the  loosening  of  the  old,  the  slow  ingrafting  of  the  new. 
One  sign  of  this  is  the  prevalence  of  Utopias,  slight  and 
unsatisfactory  enough  in  most  cases,  yet  giving  evidence  of 
the  above-stated  conviction.  Another  sign  is  the  clutching, 
under  the  sense  of  an  insecure  footing,  at  all  kinds  of 
proffered  remedies — various  faiths,  old  and  new,  indigenous 
or  brought  from  far.  The  one  of  most  interest,  the  one 
which  I  should  expect  to  prove  of  the  most  power  and 
consequence,  is  the  call  back  to  the  Past,  the  call  to  lean 
again  on  the  older  stays,  to  return  to  the  Religion  of  our 
Western  Past — Roman  Catholic  or  Protestant.  In  its  way 
this  is  an  acknowledgment  of  our  conclusion  here,  that  in 
religion,  in  a  religious  change,  lies  the  whole  question,  that 
every  other  movement  is  dependent  on  this  inner  one.  So 
far  it  is  useful — otherwise  we  are  quite  clear  on  the  point. 
Back  to  the  Past  we  cannot  go.  We  use  it,  profit  by  it, 
reverence  it,  but  we  are  not  of  it.  We  hear  the  call,  but 
disregard  it. 

Apart,  however,  from  this  there  are  certain  movements 
which  may  be  taken  by  themselves  for  our  examination. 
They  are  only  to  be  carried  forward  to  their  final  goal  by  the 
religious  change,  but  they  may  advance  pending  the  arrival 
of  that,  as  they  have  been  advancing  for  generations  past.  I 
can  but  treat  them  summarily  and  under  a  particular  aspect. 

The  past  has  left  us  three  social  questions,  to  which  I 
would  direct  attention,  because  one  of  them  has  been  very 
prominent  throughout  the  year.  It  has  been  a  year  more 
than  most  marked  by  industrial  strife  and  discussion,  by  the 
prevalence  and  persistance  of  the  labour  struggle.  And  I 
would    link    the    other    questions    to  this,   treat   of   them 
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principally  as  they  are  related  to  this  of  labour.  We  may 
deprecate  some  of  the  incidents  of  this  labour  warfare,  but  as 
a  whole  we  here  welcome,  even  under  any  temporary  dis- 
advantages, the  serious  examination  of  the  conditions  of 
labour,  and  everything  which  enforces  such  examination. 
For  our  religion  accepts  as  a  legacy  from  the  whole  of  the 
Past  the  obligation  of  settling  this  capital  problem  :  What  is 
the  proper  social  position — what  the  true  function  of  the 
proletariate,  the  working  classes  ?  We  trace,  therefore,  with 
interest  through  history  the  steps  taken  towards  such  final 
settlement.  We  seek,  by  a  right  interpretation  of  their 
connection  and  general  bearing,  to  get  a  clear  insight  into  the 
direction  taken,  a  clear  perception  of  the  ultimate  issue. 
We  seek,  apart  from  details  and  occasional  complications,  to 
judge  the  tendency  of  the  phase  through  which  we  are  now 
passing.  It  is  the  main  current,  the  linal  result,  with  which  we 
are  now  concerned.  So  examined,  the  present  aspect  of  things 
is  of  a  satisfactory  character.  We  seem  to  be  nearer  the  end, 
more  in  sight  of  the  goal  than  we  have  been.  All  points  to 
the  approaching  recognition  of  the  claim  of  the  industrial 
workers  to  their  admission  to  full  citizenship  ;  not  to  mere 
voting  power,  but  to  the  participation  in  all  the  benefits  which 
by  their  ceaseless  toil  throughout  the  generations  have 
become  accessible  to  man  ;  benefits  which  have  long  been 
the  portion  of  the  few,  have  gradually  been  shared  by  more, 
are  in  these  times  and  the  times  immediately  following  to 
become  the  portion  of  all. 

The  particular  points  raised,  the  special  method,  1  repeat 
it,  we  may  leave.  As  a  rule  we  as  Positivists  do  not  look  to 
legislation  as  our  great  resource;  our  principle  that  industry- 
should  be  moralised  takes  it  out  of  the  sphere  of  legislation. 
It  rather  means  a  complete  reorganisation  under  a  new 
impulse.  We  examine,  therefore,  the  essence  of  the 
demands  made  more  than  their  actual  form ;  though  the 
form  may  have  great  use  as  distinctly  stating  a  want. 

The  want  is  that  the  exclusive  consideration  of  production 
be  abandoned,  that  the  industrial  worker  cease  to  be  regarded 
even  primarily  as  a  mere  producer,  much  less  must  he  be  so 
regarded  exclusively.  And  it  is  to  this  change  that  the 
actual  form  of  industrial  conflicts  is  pointing  more  and  more. 
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I  need  not  shrink  from  repetition  of  what  has  been  said  here, 
from  saying  again  that  under  this   Eight  Hours  demand, 
which   may    hardly   be    attained    by   Legislation,   there    is 
sought  by  the  workers  a  change  in  their  whole  position  ; 
that  throughout  all  their  efforts,  underlying  them  all,  per- 
meating them  all,  there  is,  more  or  less  dimly  seen,  often 
confusedly    presented,    the    conception    of    a     new    social 
existence  for  themselves.     So  it  is ;  for  the  future  it  is  the 
man  and  the   citizen  that   is  to   be  considered  before  the 
worker,  the  agent  of  production  before  the  production.     The 
conditions  of  human  labour  have  to  be  adapted  to  this  new 
end.    This  more  than  others  we  recognise  as  the  true  end, 
and  our  whole  industrial   conceptions  are   qualified  by   it. 
Here  it  suffices  if  I  indicate  one.     We  are  strongly  favour- 
able to  capital,  in  no  way  share  the  feeling  so  general  that 
it  ought  to  be  broken  into  small  portions  and  widely  distri- 
buted.    And  one  reason  for  this  our  attitude  is  that  we  wish 
capital  enabled  by  its  concentration  in  large  masses  to  meet 
the  new  demand,  to  be  able  to  secure  for  those  who  by  their 
labour  give  capital  life  and  utility  a  stability  and  permanence 
in  their  existence,  which  are  at  present  unknown.     On  such 
large  questions  it  is  clear  that  I  can  only  now  speak  shortly 
and  generally,  calling  attention  to  tendencies,  not  working 
out  the  details.      The  last   few  months   have  witnessed  a 
singular  advance  on  the  point  immediately  before  us,  giving 
very  much  greater  importance  to  a  question  which  has  been 
forcing  itself  forward  for  some  years.   It  has  at  length  assumed 
its  just  position,  and  the  leading  public  men  of  the  day  are 
busied  with  it.     I  allude  to  the  so-called  rural  labour — the 
condition  of  the  agricultural  labourer.     The  issue  raised  is 
how  is  he  to  be  so  attached  to  the  land  that  he  may  be 
satisfied  with  his  state ;  his  dissatisfaction  being  tested  by 
his    leaving  it.      Economic    forces,   political    development, 
social  arrangements,  all  concur  in  giving  weight  to  this  long- 
standing, but   also   long-neglected  problem.      Again  I  only 
wish  in  the  most  general  way  to  indicate  tendencies,  and 
these  evidently  are  towards  the  giving  the  labourer  a  share 
in  two  at  any  rate  of  the  most  valuable  benefits  of  social 
order,  the   giving  him   a   fixed  home  of  his  own,  and  the 
giving  him  property — landed  property — a  freehold  tenure  of 
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some  portion  of  the  soil  which  he  tills.  A  small  portion  it 
may  be,  but  still  his  own  freehold.  These  granted  he 
becomes  in  a  very  different  degree  from  what  he  has  hitherto 
been,  a  citizen,  a  real  member  of  our  social  organisation.  If 
such  benefits  extend  to  him  from  the  towns  in  the  first 
instance,  in  return  the  principle  will  come  back  from  him  to 
the  organised  labour  of  the  towns,  and  though  land  is  out  of 
the  question  in  the  ordinary  sense,  the  possession  in  full  pro- 
perty of  the  domicile  will  be  asserted  and  established  for  the 
town  labouring  population.  I  do  not  for  a  moment  think 
that  these  unquestioned  improvements  are  all  that  is  required 
— other  and  deeper  changes  are  necessary — but  those  men- 
tioned suffice  for  my  present  purpose,  and  have  in  them  a 
reserve  of  power  for  further  advance. 

A  second  legacy  of  the  Past  regards  the  position  of 
women,  a  point  so  much  debated  and  debated  with  consider- 
able heat  and  confusion.  From  the  discussions  we  shall  do 
well  to  keep  as  clear  as  we  can.  But  there  is  little  doubt 
that  under  them  all  the  real  issue,  that  of  placing  the  relations 
of  the  two  sexes  on  their  true  footing,  is  advancing  to  its 
settlement.  There  is  often  undue  irritation.  There  is  not 
sufficient  allowance  for  the  complex  constitution  of  Humanity, 
and  for  the  consequent  slowness  of  her  march ;  there  is,  so 
far  as  I  can  see,  an  inadequate  acknowledgment  of  what  has 
been  done,  an  excessive  insistance  on  what  has  been  left 
undone,  and  as  a  result  the  arousal  of  a  spirit  of  rivalry,  of 
jealousy,  where  such  feelings  should  have  no  place.  There 
is,  therefore,  much  needed  a  new  spirit  in  the  conduct  of  the 
discussion  if  it  must  proceed.  Rather,  however,  there  is 
needed  the  conviction  that,  allowing  for  exceptional  circum- 
stances, peculiarities  in  this  or  that  population,  the  two  sexes 
have  a  common  purpose,  for  the  attainment  of  which  the 
collaboration  of  both  is  quite  indispensable,  towards  which 
both  contribute  equally  though  differently,  without  there 
being  any  proper  opening  for  antagonism  or  rivalry.  Con- 
tenting myself  with  this  very  general  statement,  I  would  for 
my  purpose  to-day  bring  this  question  into  connection  with 
the  previous  subject,  that  of  the  organisation  of  labour.  In 
the  material  sphere,  the  sphere  of  industry,  again  under  the 
same  reserve  as  above,   allowing    that  is  for  exceptional 
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circumstances,  themselves  highly  susceptible  of  change,  both 
sexes  have  their  place,  each  its  proper  function — that  of 
production  devolving  on  the  man,  that  of  conservation  of 
material  capital — a  scarcely  less  important  contribution  to 
the  wealth  of  the  society — devolving  upon  woman. 

Be  this  as  it  may,  we  can  see  in  the  importance  attaching 
to  the  whole  subject  the  determination  to  sift  the  matter  to 
the  uttermost,  and  the  desire  to  come  to  a  right  conclusion — 
which  is  historically  a  revival  of  the  medieval  conclusion 
enlarged  to  suit  the  requirements  of  modern  life.  Farther, 
and  again  in  connection  with  our  previous  remarks,  who  can 
doubt  but  that,  the  proletariate  once  duly  organised, 
possessed  of  homes  in  the  true  sense,  and  with  fixity  of 
conditions  of  labour,  consequently  with  the  opportunity 
for  family  life,  the  enormous  majority  of  the  nation  or  nations 
will  have  in  the  constitution  of  the  family  the  soundest 
guide  to  a  right  conclusion  on  the  subject  of  the  sexes  ;  and 
that  as  wife,  mother,  and  daughter,  women  will  find  the 
difficulties  at  present  raised  gradually  disappear.  The 
general  control  or  check  instituted  by  such  an  organisation 
of  the  proletariate,  that  body — the  general  providence  of 
Humanity,  as  it  is  termed  in  our  social  worship — will  spread 
the  order  which  it  finds  sufficient  for  itself  to  the  other 
portions  of  the  common  society.  It  is  this  broader  national 
or  proletariate  view  which  has  to  enter  into  all  our  calcula- 
tions on  these  subjects.  So  that  the  two  undercurrents 
unite  their  strength  and  move  to  a  completely  identical 
conclusion.  The  full  citizenship  of  the  workers,  whether  in 
town  or  country,  being  granted  as  the  object  to  pursue,  its 
attainment  is  evidently  impossible  without  security  for  the 
family  life  in  an  equal  degree  with  the  security  already 
reached  by  the  classes  which  have  long  had  such  citizenship, 
and  had  a  monopoly  of  it.  And  with  security  in  due  measure 
for  the  family  life,  the  labour  of  women  outside  their  homes 
will  recede  more  and  more  from  daily  practical  life  and 
become  one  of  the  sadder  reminiscences  of  a  lower  civilisation. 

Closely  allied  to  the  two  subjects  which  I  have  been 
treating,  is  another  which  takes  the  shape  of  a  question : 
How,  by  what  instrumentality,  is  the  position  of  the  industrial, 
workers,  as  also  the  position  of  women,  to  be  established  in 
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consonance  with  the  above  indications  ?     The  answer  is  for 
us  that  it  will  by  the  constitution  of  a  priesthood. 

If  on  the  first  view  there  is  much  which  is  unpropitious  to 
the  avowed  aim ;  if  there  is  above  all  the  deep-seated 
Protestant  and  revolutionary  aversion  to  a  priesthood  of  any 
kind,  so  that  the  name  is  odious  to  most — yet,  here  again, 
if  we  study  with  care  the  facts  of  our  present  order  we  find 
that  there  is  much  which  makes  the  other  way.  The  great 
religious  bodies,  Catholic  or  Protestant,  are  not  animated  by 
this  aversion.  The  Catholic  never  has  been  so.  Its  theory 
is  entirely  bound  up  with  a  priestly  power.  The  Protestant 
bodies  are  more  alien  in  word  than  in  reality.  In  our  own 
time  a  great  change  has  been  effected  in  this  respect  in  that 
which  for  us  is  the  most  important  of  all  the  Protestant 
organisations — the  Episcopal  Church  of  England.  In  it  the 
hostility  to  the  priestly  name  has  been  greatly  lessened. 
And  essentially  through  all  the  churches  the  ministerial  office 
has  been  in  a  degree  rising  in  importance  in  the  eyes  of  those 
among  whom  it  is  exercised.  But  for  my  purpose  it  is  well  to 
direct  our  eyes  elsewhere,  on  the  sphere  of  thought  and  action 
which  is  outside  the  religious  or  theological  world,  and 
examine  how  the  matter  stands  there. 

In  the  extreme  weight  attached  to  ordinary  scientific 
opinion,  in  the  bowing  down  before  science  as  it  is  called 
without  question,  we  have  in  principle  the  acceptance  of  a 
guidance,  as  opposed  to  the  assertion  of  individual  judgment, 
in  the  name  of  which  a  priesthood  is  so  disliked.  So  it  is 
with  the  deference  to  the  press,  the  newspaper  press,  or 
other  periodical  form — with  the  reliance  on  it,  at  any  rate,  in 
default  of  any  avowed  deference.  It  is  the  practical 
acceptance  of  a  guidance.  But  more  important  in  con- 
nection with  what  I  have  been  saying  is  the  observation  of 
what  is  going  on  in  the  department  of  labour.  Commis- 
sions of  enquiry,  councils  of  delegates,  conferences  of 
employers  and  employed,  arbitration,  industrial  conciliation, 
these  and  similar  terms  all  point  one  way — to  the  desira- 
bility of,  and  to  the  desire  for,  some  intermediate  agency 
between  the  parties  actually  in  strong  opposition,  and 
between  whom  a  certain  antagonism  will  always  exist.  In 
some  cases,  and  with  more  or  less  success,  there  has  been 
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the  intervention  of  men  not  immediately  connected  with 
industry,  who  might  therefore  as  such  be  considered  im- 
partial. In  an  imperfect  form  their  intervention  is  an 
anticipation  of  the  regular  action  of  a  purely  human  Priest- 
hood, the  organ  of  a  demonstrable  religion.  Disencumbered 
of  all  theological  motives  or  sanctions,  not  swayed  by  the 
interests  of  a  tottering  belief  or  of  a  certain  church  organi- 
sation, not  bound  to  the  social  order  of  the  past,  or 
influenced  by  the  feelings  of  class  distinctions,  but  speaking 
in  the  name  of  a  strictly  scientific  conclusion,  as  the  voice 
of  the  common  interest  of  society,  deriving  their  commission 
and  their  weight  from  their  recognised  public  service  as 
teachers  of  both  the  parties  concerned  during  their  passage 
from  childhood  to  manhood,  themselves  possessing  no 
wealth,  and  so  materially  disinterested,  the  priests  of 
Humanity  will  be  well  qualified  for  their  function  as 
permanent  mediators  in  the  rare  contests  which  even  a 
better  organisation  of  industry  will  see,  and  will  find  ample 
employment  in  the  difficult  times  which  industry,  struggling 
towards  organisation,  must  inevitably  go  through.  Their 
interposition  if  so  qualified  will  be  more  and  more  invoked. 

Again,  in  closest  connection  with  all  I  have  been  saying 
is  the  subject  of  elementary  instruction,  which  has  been  of 
late  a  cause  of  irritation.  It  naturally  enters  into  this  review 
of  the  year,  and  it  may  introduce  wider  considerations. 
Throughout,  whilst  regretting  it,  we  Positivists  have 
recognised  the  necessity  of  some  such  system  as  that  which 
has  been  in  force  for  twenty-one  years.  We  wish  as  much  as 
any  that  elementary  instruction,  and  much  more  than  can 
come  under  the  term,  be  within  the  reach  of  and  attained 
by  all  children,  so  that  they  may  be  ready  for  the  higher 
instruction  of  later  years,  and  we  see  that  if  it  is  to  be  given 
it  cannot,  under  the  present  conditions  of  industrial  life,  be 
given  by  the  family.  We  see  that  the  society  must  for  a 
time  replace  the  family.  So  far  we  assent  to  the  inter- 
ference of  the  State.  But  our  aim  would  be  to  make  this 
interference  as  temporary,  as  provisional,  as  avowedly  as 
possible  a  preparation  for  a  better  system.  Therefore  we 
should  act  consistently  against  all  extension  of  the  inter- 
erence  beyond  the  most  necessary  limits,  beyond  what  may 
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fairly  be  called  simple  elementary  instruction.  Access  to 
this  we  would  open  to  all,  but  without  compulsion.  Com- 
pulsion withdrawn,  it  need  not  be  necessarily  gratuitous. 
Whether  gratuitous  or  not  it  must  be  given  at  a  great  cost, 
and  in  the  application  of  public  money  there  should  in  this, 
as  in  all  other  departments,  be  the  sternest  economy,  for 
the  burden  of  social  needs  is  heavy.  There  should  be  such 
appeal  as  may  be  wise  to  the  efforts  of  the  family,  so  to  keep 
before  it  its  ultimate  duty  which  it  is  unable  to  discharge  at 
present. 

Whilst  then  we  accept,  so  limited,  the  intervention  of  the 
State,  we  deprecate  most  resolutely  its  rising  claim  to  bring 
within  its  grasp  the  whole  of  the  teaching  department.  And 
as  supporting  that  claim  we  deprecate  the  increase  of  sub- 
ventions to  various  so-called  educational  bodies,  colleges,  or 
societies,  or  universities,  whatever  their  name  —  bodies 
engaged  in  the  imparting  of  instruction.  Let  them  depend 
on  themselves  and  on  the  classes  to  which  they  more 
immediately  appeal,  not  come  to  the  State  and  the  public 
funds  for  their  material  support.  Each  year  sees  more 
encroachment  on  their  part,  more  weakness  in  giving  on  the 
part  of  government.  The  gift  is  not  disinterested  after  all ; 
it  implies  concession  on  the  part  of  those  who  take  it,  and 
the  concession  is  a  weakened  and  vitiated  teaching  tending 
to  maintenance  of  the  existing  order  and  beliefs.  This  by  the 
way.  On  instruction  generally  much  thought  is  being 
directed,  and  the  result  can  hardly  be  acquiescence  in  the 
actual  condition.  If  we  relegate  it  to  its  proper  station  and 
turn  to  the  larger  question  of  education,  then  we  once  more 
see  how  the  previous  subjects  are  bound  up  with  it.  For 
the  secure  and  wise  organisation  of  the  proletary  family  will 
discard  the  intrusive  system  which  has  been  accepted  for  a 
time,  cause  the  family  to  resume  its  inherent  attribute  as 
alone  competent  to  educate,  and  teach  it  to  look  for  such 
instruction  as  is  beyond  its  competence  to  the  teachings  of 
the  priesthood — all  the  incidental  discussions  that  obscure 
and  embitter  the  question  dying  out  of  themselves. 

In  all  three  of  these  allied  subjects  I  have  had  one  aim, 
to  indicate  that  underneath  all  our  disputes  about  them  the 
current  is  setting  in  favour  of  a  final  and  satisfactory  settle- 
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ment ;  a  settlement  in  conformity  with  the  efforts  of  the  past, 
in  conformity  with  the  legitimate  anticipations  of  the  future  ; 
the  results  already  attained  guaranteeing  the  attainment  of 
what  is  wanting  to  complete  them.  And  all  that  I  have  said 
points  to  the  existence  of  a  power  able  to  direct  the  current 
aright,  to  secure  a  correspondence  of  achievement  to  desire. 

From  this  review  of  social  questions  under  discussion  I 
pass  to  ourselves.  For  us,  who  work  on  in  the  work  of 
spreading  the  new  religion,  we  work  in  expectation  and  in 
hope  mainly,  but  yet  not  without  the  consciousness  that  it  is 
not  all  expectation  and  hope.  We  know  that  if  much  remains 
to  be  done,  something  has  been  done,  that  we  are  not  without 
a  foretaste  of  the  better  reality.  However  on  ourselves  and 
on  our  fellow-workers,  I  have  now  but  little  to  say.  I  would 
merely  sum  up  what  has  been  said  here  during  the  past  year, 
that  the  quiet  period  in  which  we  are,  is  not  one  of  inaction, 
nor  without  its  value  ;  that  it  affords  us  scope  for  our  profiting, 
for  our  strengthening  ourselves  for  endurance  in  action,  in  the 
faith  and  discipline  of  the  new  religion,  that  it  is  not  unmarked 
by  energy  in  the  propagating  them.  There  are  evidences  of 
initiative  which  are  encouraging.  We  cannot  do  much  in  our 
present  circumstances,  but  we  should  welcome  any  offer  of 
additional  activity.  Our  strength  must  at  present  lie  in 
persistance  in  the  unity  of  presentation  which  characterises 
our  teaching  in  this  place.  Secondly,  that  if  we  seem 
stationary  we  are  not  so  in  reality,  and  that  outside  us  it  is 
far  from  being  so,  that  the  human  doctrine  is  making  its  way, 
is  felt  and  acknowledged  as  a  power.  Each  year  can  bring 
no  very  sensible  change,  but  as  the  years  accrue  the  sum  of 
their  efforts  issues  in  a  great  change.  Outwardly  we  remain 
the  same,  the  course  we  pursue  unchanged,  the  aspect  of  the 
room  unaltered,  with  one  addition,  however,  the  tablet  which 
has  reached  us  from  Liverpool,  as  the  gift  of  Dr.  Carson's 
widow.  Connected  as  both  were  with  this  room  by  the 
renewal  here  of  their  marriage,  I  assented  at  once  to  her  wish 
that  this  memorial  might  find  a  place  here.  It  is  also  valu- 
able as  an  evidence  of  the  substantial  union  of  the  two  bodies. 

On  the  method  of  our  propaganda  it  may  be  useful  to 
repeat  that  it  should  be  mainly  oral.  To  digest  ourselves 
firet  what  we  have  to  offer  to  others,  then  to  give  it  out  fresh 
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from  our  own  mind's  effort,  that  is  the  way  which  al 
experience  seems  to  sanction.  It  can  only  be  on  our  owi 
interest,  on  our  impulse  to  carry  to  others  that  which  w< 
have  found  precious,  that  we  can  usefully  rely.  Not  on  books; 
books  are  for  those  who  have  accepted  the  religion  and  wish 
to  gain  more  knowledge  and  insight  into  what  they  have 
accepted.  The  details  of  the  system  and  its  doctrine,  when 
we  want  these  we  may  go  to  books  and  strengthen  our  hold 
on  the  whole  by  mastering  them,  but  it  is  the  whole  itself 
and  its  promise  and  power  that  we  must  trust  to  for  attraction. 
It  is  Humanity  that  we  have  to  proclaim  in  Her  unity,  it  is 
Her  power  to  take  a  place  really  vacant,  Her  accession  as 
heir  to  all  the  religious  accumulations  of  our  forefathers,  on 
which  we  have  to  insist.  Very  simple  is  the  first  appeal  we 
have  to  make,  the  course  of  events  is  daily  adding  force  to  it. 

It  has  been  my  wish  and  endeavour  in  all  I  have  said,  to 
leave  a  feeling  that  whatever  the  particular  subject  dealt 
writh,  there  underlay  it  a  reference  to  Humanity  as  the  final 
arbiter  in  all.     Such  is  the  position  She  has  taken. 

For  this  is  our  natural  point  of  departure  to-day,  looking 
back  on  former  utterances.  As  I  said  at  the  beginning,  on 
these  occasions  we  can  rest  in  no  partial  considerations,  all- 
prevailing  should  be  the  pressure  of  Humanity's  presence, 
driving  out  and  overruling  all  jars,  all  reminiscences  of  discord. 
She  should  come  before  us  therefore  in  Her  fulness,  under 
Her  aspect  as  triumphant.  As  such  we  are  more  concerned 
with  the  anticipations  of  Her  future  than  with  the  records  of 
Her  conflicts,  though  never  losing  the  complete  unity  of  the 
two  portions  of  Her  continuous  existence.  Such  anticipations 
are  amply  warranted.  For  all  our  thought  is  but  the  use  of 
our  reason  to  guide  our  action,  and  action  is  concerned  with 
the  future  as  it  falls  through  the  passing  hour  to  become  the 
past.  We  have  on  former  occasions  made  clear  to  ourselves 
that  the  power  of  Humanity  is  real  and  great,  that  Her  will 
has  been  through  all  vicissitudes  undeviating,  put  into 
execution  by  each  generation  in  succession  as  it  accomplishes 
its  special  task,  that  Her  love  is  unquestionable,  love  beinf 
Her  essential,  inseparable  characteristic  as  the  commoi 
Mother  of  all  Her  children.  There  remains  only  that  He 
children  now  that  she  has  come  to  them,  should  receive  He 
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and  aid  Her  to  fulfil  Her  mission,  to  complete  Her  being. 
To  this  should  tend  all  our  meditation  on  the  life  of 
Humanity;  our  meditation  on  Her  upward  course,  Her 
period  of  trial  and  suffering  as  of  latency  being  only  used  to 
strengthen  us  in  smoothing  the  passage  from  Her  imperfect 
to  Her  perfect  recognition. 

There  is  a  large  amount  of  this  imperfect  recognition,  a 
large  and  increasing  amount  of  Her  spontaneous  worship,  in 
a  very  true  if  very  insufficient  sense  addressing  itself  to  Her 
directly.  Still  more  of  it  is  there  if  we  look  to  the  indirect 
tendency  of  the  religion  around  us,  the  theological  teaching 
and  action  of  the  present  day.  The  believers  in  theology 
cling  to  the  past  form  of  their  service ;  they  cling  to  the 
human  creations  which  have  been  a  guidance  in  the  past. 
They  still  serve  the  representatives  of  Humanity,  serve  Her 
therefore  under  a  veil.  But  the  veil  is  becoming  more 
transparent.  In  other  words,  there  is  being  imported  into 
their  service  more  and  more  of  the  Human — in  all  ways  ; 
most  notably  and  most  usefully  in  this  way,  that  they  seek 
to  justify  their  particular  form  of  service  by  greater  insistance 
on  this  one  point :  that  it  is  the  form  most  in  accordance 
with  the  true  wants  of  mankind,  both  material  and  moral. 
Under  the  growing  power  of  the  human  idea  they  are  driven 
to  meet  us  on  our  own  ground,  to  stake  their  existence  as  we 
do  on  the  simple  issue,  which  of  the  two  can  guide  earth's 
destinies  best.  And  that  is  the  real  issue,  which  most  of  the 
discussion  I  see  ignores  or  leaves  in  the  background.  All 
else  is  irrelevant.  And  there  is  no  other  way  of  deciding 
such  an  issue  but  by  experience.  The  comforting  point  is  that 
by  the  very  statement  of  it  we  see  that  both  the  contending 
parties  have  a  common  object,  the  welfare  of  those  whose 
direction  they  would  each  monopolise. 

It  is  for  the  children  and  servants  of  Humanity  to  change 
this  spontaneous  worship  and  service,  whether  direct  or 
indirect,  into  an  intelligent  and  well-guided  worship  and 
service.  What  we  have  to  do  towards  this  end  is  very  much 
what  our  predecessors  had  to  do  in  their  day.  The  Christ  of 
the  Past,  the  Christ  of  the  future,  both  are  gradual  con- 
structions, requiring  time  for  their  completer  expression — 
lever  reaching  their  completion.     That  the  first  was  gradual 
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we  may  easily  see.  Contrast  the  simple  outline  of  the  type 
as  we  find  it  in  St.  Paul  with  the  fulness  of  presentation 
which  it  has  gained  during  the  centuries  of  the  Christian 
Church's  existence.  No  details  of  the  personal  life  are  given 
by  the  Apostle.  He  preaches  the  Christ  crucified,  declared 
to  be  the  Son  of  God  by  His  resurrection,  the  Second  Adam 
in  whom  all  are  made  alive.  It  was  for  after  times  to  read 
into  this  outline  all  that  we  were  taught  to  associate  with  it, 
to  draw  out  the  more  human  elements  in  it,  and  adapt  it  to 
the  varying  wants  of  the  successive  generations.  I  do  but 
indicate  the  leading  idea  of  the  comparison. 

Owing  to  its  greater  reality,  the  construction  of  the  social 
Christ  is  at  this  early  stage  of  our  course  far  more  advanced. 
It  was  necessary  that  it  should  be  so,  as  it  could  not  be 
revealed  to  man  otherwise  than  on  the  strength  of  past  facts. 
Hence  we  have  less  to  do  in  working  out  the  conception — our 
main  labour  is  to  imprint  it  on  ourselves. 

But  we  have  to  build  up  as  a  practical  power  the 
Humanity  we  proclaim,  to  draw  out  all  the  force  of  the 
conception.  We  are  richly  equipped  for  this  task.  There 
stands  the  life  before  us  in  its  unity  and  in  its  diversity  as 
embodied  in  its  collective  and  individual  organs.  We  have 
to  meditate  upon  it  and  make  it  our  own  by  meditation,  and 
by  the  imitation  in  which  for  us,  as  for  our  forefathers, 
meditation  should  issue.  As  their  imitation  took  a  personal 
character,  answering  to  the  type  imitated — so  personal  a 
character  as  to  be  repellent  occasionally  to  all,  to  some  not 
merely  occasionally — so  ours  must  take  a  social  character, 
as  the  type  is  social  and  collective. 

The  object  is  to  construct  with  an  ever-increasing  com- 
pleteness the  shelter  which  man  needs,  to  strengthen  the 
mediatorial  action  of  Humanity.  We  see  that  of  Herself 
She  has  constantly  advanced  in  this  direction,  that  the 
protecting  power  of  human  society  has  been  gradually  grow- 
ing stronger.  It  remains  imperfect  enough,  but  the  advance 
made  is  every  day  becoming  more  incontestable  as  the 
comparison  of  civilised  with  uncivilised  man  is  more 
elaborated.  We  know  also  that,  unaided  and  by  Her  own 
impulse,  She  will  keep  on  in  the  same  direction  which  She 
has  followed  without  external  aid  hitherto.    The  point  to 
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consider  is  whether,  with  the  conscious  help  of  Her  children, 
Her  progress  may  not  be  much  quickened  to  their  advantage 
and  the  advantage  of  those  who  follow  them.  Undoubtedly 
it  may.  To  give  this  conscious  aid  is  the  duty  of  all  who 
have  been  awakened  to  the  consciousness,  and  as  the  impulse 
to  perform  this  duty  is  derivable. from  both  the  Future  and 
the  Past,  so  the  light  by  which  we  can  perform  it  rightly  is 
given  by  the  Past. 

Very  rich  in  instruction  is  the  life  on  which  we  meditate. 
Begun  in  weakness  and  dispersion  and  conflict,  we  see  a 
gradual  concentration  of  its  forces  lessening  the  collision  by 
extending  the  limits  within  which  conflict  was  suppressed, 
and  awakening  a  community  of  interest  on  a  large  scale.  We 
see  the  growing  intercommunion  of  the  larger  bodies  thus 
formed,  and  the  consequent  perception  of  the  need  of  a 
community  of  thought.  We  see  this  perception  rising  into 
the  conviction  that  such  community  of  thought  must  take 
the  shape  of  a  common  religion,  and  the  aspiration  after  such 
religion  constantly  strengthening.  Or  we  may  take  the  more 
immediately  practical  aspect,  and  we  may  trace  the  power  of 
Humanity  to  shelter  within  their  own  bounds  Her  several 
organs.  We  may  follow  Her  sufferings  through  the  imper- 
fections of  those  organs  within  and  their  pretensions  without ; 
Her  increasing  control  of  the  resources  of  the  planet ;  the 
accomplished  co-operation  of  the  whole  of  its  inhabitants  for 
the  good,  for  the  material  advantage  of  all  its  separate  parts. 
Or  again,  we  may  look  at  the  varied  demands  of  man's  nature 
and  circumstances,  and  see  how  they  are  met  by  this  fuller, 
richer  life  which  is  offered  us  by  the  collective  existence  of 
Humanity.  The  same  follows  also  from  the  consideration 
of  the  individual  organs  who  represent  the  various  sides  of 
Her  collective  existence.  Whatever  our  own  life  may  be  in 
form,  it  finds  in  their  roll  an  exemplar  or  exemplars  with 
which  we  can  be  in  sympathy,  and  from  which  we  can  derive 
encouragement.  Humanity  has  provided  us  with  all  this. 
She  has  done  it  all.  All  that  She  has  done  has  been  done 
without  any  aid.  It  is  Her  own  arm  that  has  brought  salva- 
tion to  Her.  Her  creations  have  had  no  power  but  such  as 
they  derived  from  Her.  They  were  needed  for  a  time  and 
suited   men's  wants,   and   under  their  reflected  power  the 
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dispersed  portions  of  the  human  family  found  a  partial  union 
and  the  shelter  they  required.  But  no  partial  unions  are 
any  longer  sufficient.  The  widening  communion  of  thought 
and  action  demands  a  corresponding  enlargement  of  the 
highest  expression  of  such  communion — of  the  religious  bond 
of  mankind.  Fearlessly  we  throw  aside  all  the  former  forms 
of  that  bond  as  suited  only  to  dispersed  portions,  and  adopt 
the  only  form  which  appeals  to  man  as  man — the  only  form 
which  can  be  as  universal  as  the  race.  Humanity  puts  away 
from  Her  all  Her  own  creations,  and  takes  Her  seat  on  the 
vacant  throne — to  reign  with  growing  power  during  the 
human  future. 

By  Her,  and  in  Her,  and  for  Her,  are  our  life  and  hope ; 
to  Her  rises  our  prayer  in  the  words  of  a  long  consecration : 

*  O  Virgin  Mother,  daughter  of  thy  Son  I '  &c. 

Dante  :  Par.  xxxiii.,  1-22.    Sec  p.  519. 

The  Annual  Address  Delivered  at  the 

CHURCH  OF  HUMANITY,  19  Chapel  Street,  Lamb's  Conduit  Street,  W.C., 

on  the  Festival  of  Humanity  104  (1  January,  1892). 
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COMMEMORATION  OF  AUGUSTB  COMTE. 

For  the  third  time  we  meet  here  to  celebrate  the  anniver- 
sary of  our  Master's  death.     Previously  it  had  been  a  matter 
mainly  of  central  observance ;   but  wherever  His  disciples 
exist  in  sufficient  numbers,  such  a  tribute  to  His  memory 
may  be  looked  for,  and  the  opportunity  of  paying  it  welcomed, 
by  them.      The   local,  and   therefore  ultimately  universal, 
discharge  of  this  natural  obligation,  should  become  a  perman- 
ent institution ;   and  has,  I  hope,  taken  its  place  as  such  in 
your  minds  as  English  Positivists.      With  the  persistance 
which  should  be  our  characteristic,  three  repetitions  ought 
to  be  sufficient  to  ensure  such  permanence,  especially  as  the 
meeting  need  not  depend  on  this  or  that  person.    As  a  social 
act,   unconnected   with   any  sacramental   conception,   of  a 
purely  commemorative  character,  it  might  always  be  held, 
under  the  presidency  of  any  sincere  disciple  who  would  give 
some  simple  expression  to  the  general  feeling. 

I  would  remark  that  the  date  should  be  clear  in  our 
minds  as  the  24th  Gutenberg,  the  day  of  September  varying 
in  Leap  years.  If  we  habitually  think  or  speak  of  the  5th  of 
September  we  are  liable  to  confusion,  and  to  the  neglect 
of  our  own  religious  calendar  on  an  occasion  when  it  is 
peculiarly  appropriate.  With  the  growing  habit  amongst 
us  of  using  that  calendar,  all  difficulty  will  cease ;  all  our 
associations,  personal,  family,  and  ecclesiastical,  will  rapidly 
adapt  themselves  to  it  as  it  becomes  familiar,  and  the  adap- 
tation will  increase  our  familiarity. 

Subjection  to  the  sway  of  the  Dead,  reverence  for  them, 
their  cultus  by  ever-recurring  commemoration, — such  ideas 
are  inherent  in  our  religious  system.  They  apply  properly 
to  the  noble  Dead,  though  we  yearly  direct  our  remembrance 
and  our  sympathy  on  all  the  dead  without  exception.     But 
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it  is  memory  and  sympathy,  not  honour,  that  we  then  offer ; 
we  recognise  an  involuntary  service  and  their  community  of 
nature ;  we  owe  them  no  gratitude  for  noble  work ;  we 
receive  from  them  no  great  impulse.  And  whilst  in  our 
personal  and  domestic  worship  we  have  the  opportunity  of 
cherishing  our  personal  and  family  memories,  our  own 
peculiar  household  divinities  with  whom  our  lives  have  been 
bound  up,  our  public  cultus  must  always  be  addressed  to 
the  greater  Dead  ;  for  towards  such  only  can  reverence  be 
widely  shared,  from  such  only  can  a  large  measure  of  direct 
influence  go  forth.  In  this,  as  in  so  much  else,  we  do  but 
ratify  and  enlarge  previous  practice,  so  that  we  may  spare 
any  labour  in  vindicating  that  practice  ;  least  of  all  need  we 
vindicate  it  in  the  case  with  which  we  are  immediately 
concerned.  The  founders  of  religious  systems  have  ever 
been,  in  a  special  degree,  the  objects  of  commemoration  ; 
and  we,  who  honour  all  the  founders  of  the  antecedent  and 
tributary  religions,  be  they  Eastern  or  Western,  Fetichist, 
Polytheist,  or  Monotheist,  as  the  authors,  in  their  degree, 
of  signal  benefits  to  this  or  that  portion  of  mankind,  have 
ample  warrant  for  concentrating  in  some  particular  act  the 
reverence  we  naturally  feel  for  the  founder  of  the  religion 
which  will,  in  the  end,  absorb  all  those  its  predecessors,  and 
be  in  act,  as  it  is  in  theory,  universal  to  mankind.  Assuming 
that  we  are  justified  in  this  language,  it  may  be  well  to 
remember  that  the  founder  is  not  the  religion,  not  its  central 
idea,  that  is ;  that  with  Moses,  St.  Paul,  and  Mohammed, 
Auguste  Comte  is  not  the  object  of  worship,  but  the  revealer, 
the  preacher,  of  a  higher  power.  In  so  far  they  stand  on  the 
same  footing,  the  diversity  of  the  power  not  altering  their 
character.  Those  who  accept  their  teaching  and  follow  them 
are  their  disciples,  but  are  believers  in  that  which  they 
have  proclaimed,  their  fellow-worshippers  and  their  fellow- 
servants.  In  other  and  more  direct  words,  we  are  believers 
in  Humanity,  disciples  of  Auguste  Comte.  Hence  our 
rejection  of  the  term  Comtists,  so  far  as  it  is  analogous  to 
the  old  term  Christian,  so  far  as  it  makes  a  person  the  object 
of  our  faith.  From  the  more  scientific  and  intellectual  aspect 
we  are  Positivists ;  under  the  more  moral  and  religious  we 
are,   in   the   strictest    sense,    Catholics,   the   only    justified 
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claimants  of  that  noble  title,  which  in  spirit  we  were  wise 
always  to  appropriate. 

Not  over-careful  to  avoid   repetition,    I    may  yet  touch 

but  slightly  on    points  which    I   have  treated    on   former 

occasions.     The  subject    is   many-sided,   and    will    always 

allow  for  a  certain  variety  of  handling.     It  is  so  with  any 

of  the  very  greatest  lives,  to  the  level  of  which  the  race,  as 

it   advances,   is   constantly    rising,    and   which,    with  each 

advance,  receives  a  new  significance,  as  is  seen  in  regard  to 

Aristotle  and  St.  Paul,  for  instance.     It  is  but  reasonable 

that  it  should  be  so  in  a  higher  degree  with  Comte  from  his 

more  complete   identification   with   Humanity.     He   shares 

the  universality  of  the   Being   he    reveals.     Humanity   is 

everything  to  man,  and  as  her  reign  extends  retrospectively 

and  prospectively  when  once  it  has  been  announced,  takes 

possession,  by  full   right,  at   once  of  the  Past   which    has 

acknowledged  other  powers  as  supreme,  and  of  the  Future, 

in  which  Humanity  will  stand  without  rival,  so  it  is,  in  his 

degree,  with  him  who  revealed  her ;  his  memory  must  be 

intimately  blended   with   all  the  associations  of    his  race, 

with    all    its    aspirations.     It   is    a    peculiar,   pre-eminent 

position,  which  none  can  share  with  him  directly,  if  a  certain 

indirect  participation  be  accorded  to  some  who  were  able  to 

forward  his  work,  or  prepare  the  ground  for  it. 

I  have  given  above  the  names  of  the  great  philosopher 
and  apostle  whose  work  he  continued  and  perfected.  I 
might  perhaps  make  my  meaning  clearer  by  another  illustra- 
tion, taking  for  it  some  complete  and  chief  poet,  some 
mighty  orb  of  song  in  the  fullest  force  of  the  term — Dante 
or  Milton — with  whom  our  continuous  intellectual  training 
brings  us  into  constant  intercourse.  (I  may  assume  so 
much  of  the  members  of  our  body.)  As  we  traverse  with 
the  former  the  three  realms  of  human  existence,  or  with  the 
latter  see  man  as  the  central  point  of  all  spiritual  influences, 
and  with  both  alike  are  taken  over  the  vast  field  of  their 
knowledge  and  imagination,  ranging  through  past,  present, 
and  such  future  as  in  poetic  vision  was  open  to  them,  we 
cannot  but  acknowledge  the  richness  of  the  prospect  opened 
to  us,  the  comprehensiveness  of  these  master-creators.  Yet 
their  possession  of  the  domain  of  human   interest   is   but 
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partial  when  compared  with  Comte's, — they  deal,  that  is, 
with  but  a  portion  of  Humanity ;  in  her  full  perfection  of 
existence  she  waited  for  a  later  revelation.  No  simplest 
form,  no  most  complex  development  of  that  existence,  but 
we  are  enabled  by  his  aid  to  scrutinise  and  judge. 
Throughout  our  study  of  her,  as  throughout  our  service  of 
her,  his  image  is  an  inseparable  part  of  our  conception  and 
action. 

This  variety,  however,  attaching  to  the  subject,  need  not 
prevent  our  recalling  briefly  certain  points  with  which  we 
are  more  or  less  familiar, — such  as  the  continuous  intel- 
lectual labour  consecrated  to  the  service  of  his  kind,  and 
consequently  to  the  special  work  then  required ;  the  recon- 
struction of  its  philosophical,  political,  social,  and'  religious 
conceptions,  a  burden  under  which  he  never  grew  weary  in 
the  face  of  the  heaviest  discouragements  and  trials.  The 
work  done  is  open  to  us,  both  in  an  expanded  and  condensed 
form,  in  the  volumes  with  which  the  thought  of  the 
Western  world  is  gradually  becoming  impregnated  ;  their 
titles  I  need  not  here  recite.  But  in  his  own  judgment  it  is 
incomplete,  he  died  prematurely,  leaving  unachieved  the 
final  portion  of  the  task  he  had  set  himself;  the  portion, 
that  is,  which  he  had  allotted  to  himself  in  working  out  the 
whole  system  of  the  conceptions  adapted  to  mankind  in  its 
normal  state.  So  that  his  results  are,  in  a  sense,  much  as 
was  accomplished,  still  fragmentary.  The  guidance  he 
would  have  given  we  are  left  without,  and  that  in  the  most 
difficult  division  of  the  whole,  where  knowledge  issues  in 
practice.  All  the  accumulations  of  mental  and  moral  force, 
which  were  the  natural  outgrowth  of  his  previous  labours, 
and  which  would  have  carried  him  with  comparative  ease 
through  the  work  which  he  had  planned,  are  thus  lost  to 
the  world  ;  and  the  complete  harmony  which  its  elaboration 
by  a  single  mind  would  have  given  to  his  creation  is  also 
lost.  His  own  language  is  : — '  Without  this  complementary 
'  work  the  priesthood  of  Humanity  would  find  it  difficult  to 
'  guide  the  West  towards  the  Future  deduced  from  the  Past, 
'  with  the  object  of  closing  a  revolution,  which,  as  being 
*  intellectual  rather  than  social,  requires  a  renewal,  an  entire 
'  renovation  of  our  intelligence.     By  putting  into  shape  the 
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'leading  thoughts  of  our  regenerated  descendants,  there  is 

'given  us  a  type  which  can  alone  overcome  the  prejudices  and 

'  sophisms  of  our  anarchical  and  retrograde  contemporaries. 

'Such  an  operation,  then,  it  is  for  me  to  accomplish  as  the 

'  decisive  issue  of  the  mission  assigned  to  my  career  by  my 

'earliest  works,  in  which  I  placed  before  myself,  as  my  aim, 

'the  reconstruction  of  the  spiritual  power.'     We  are  left  to 

realise,  what  he  well  knew  would   be  the  case,  the  great 

obstruction  to  the  growth  of  the  new  religion  constituted  by 

this  interception   of  his  labours,  by  this  incompleteness  in 

the  presentation  of  the  new  synthesis, — incompleteness,  that 

is,  in  reference  to  the  amount  of  completeness  he  had  thought 

attainable    by   himself.      Had    morals    and    industiy,   the 

education  of  man  and  the  action  of  man,  received  their  due 

systematic  expression,   it  is   evident  that  the  intermediate 

subjects,  under  the  logical  and  practical  influences  of  such 

expression,  would  have,  almost  of  themselves,   fallen   into 

their  right  shape — been  disciplined  as  logic  is  disciplined  in 

the  volume  which  we  have. 

And  as  his  work  remains  finally  a  fragment,  so  also  is  it 
with  his  life.  It  ended  prematurely,  in  his  own  judgment — 
which  here  again  our  experience  fully  confirms.  His 
disciples,  all  of  them  incomplete,  though  at  divers  stages  of 
incompleteness,  were  thrown  upon  their  own  guidance,  and 
deprived  of  his  powerful  support  and  control  ;  losing,  that  is, 
again,  the  large  accumulation  of  mental  and  moral  influence 
which,  by  the  laws  of  our  human  constitution,  accrete  round 
the  higher  individual  organs  of  Humanity,  and  when  such  an 
organ  disappears,  are  not  for  a  long  period  fully  replaced,  or 
perhaps  replaceable.  In  this  direction  less  had  been  done, 
comparatively  speaking,  than  in  the  other.  For  his  personal 
influence  naturally  depended,  in  great  measure,  on  the  con- 
struction which  his  works  embody  for  us,  and  that  had  been 
of  relatively  recent  achievement,  most  particularly  so  far  as 
concerned  its  higher  part,  the  religion,  the  one  most  difficult 
of  acceptance  by  the  general  world,  most  alien,  as  he  saw,  to 
the  particular  world  with  which  he  was  in  immediate  contact. 
In  the  full  current  of  a  social  and  religious  revolution  of 
unparalleled  and  increasing  difficulty,  it  was  an  incalculable 
loss  that  such  influence  was  withdrawn  at  so  critical  a  point* 
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The  formation  of  a  great  social  force  was  but  just  begun,  was 
but  just  gathering  that  impetus  which  would  have  acted  with 
a  continuous  increase  of  pressure  upon  all  who  swelled  it, 
when  the  individual  organ  in  whom  it  was  condensed  dis- 
appeared, and,  together  with  it,  the  wholesome  formative 
power  directed  upon  its  various  constituent  members  no  less 
than  the  general  action  which  the  force  would  have  exercised 
by  virtue  of  its  constitution.  We,  his  immediate  disciples, 
who  might  have  felt  this  power  in  most  direct  action,  mourn, 
and  shall  ever  mourn,  not  merely  the  teacher  and  founder, 
but  the  master  around  whom  we  had  so  hesitatingly,  so 
grudgingly  rallied,  but  whom  with  added  knowledge  and 
experience  we  should  have  learnt  to  obey  and  to  second. 

We  can  afford,  now  that  we  are  in  the  habit  of  meeting, 
to  use  these  occasions  for  their  direct  purpose  of  reverence 
and  commemoration.  Still  I  do  not  feel  disposed  to  dwell  at 
any  length  on  the  facts  of  Comte's  life.  It  may  be  useful  to 
remind  you  that  it  extended  from  1798  to  1857  J  that  he  died, 
therefore,  at  the  age  of  fifty-nine.  Born  at  Montpellier,  and 
receiving  his  earliest  education  and  instruction  there,  his 
subsequent  life  as  a  pupil  and  teacher  was  passed,  with 
occasional  official  interruptions,  at  Paris.  For  the  greater 
part  of  it  he  maintained  himself  partly  by  private  tuition, 
partly  by  the  income  derived  from  appointments  in  connection 
with  the  Polytechnic  School.  When  deprived  of  these  in 
consequence  of  his  opinions,  he  threw  himself  on  the 
voluntary  contributions  of  his  disciples,  confronting  a 
precarious  existence  not  without  real  danger.  Under  these 
conditions  his  works  were  written.  His  great  discovery  dates 
from  the  year  1822.  His  philosophy  was  completed  in  1842. 
His  politics  in  1855.  His  last  volume  was  in  1856.  His 
principal  effort  coincided  therefore  with  the  time  of  his 
distress  in  point  of  money.  If  I  add  that  he  made  a  most 
unhappy  marriage  which  tortured  him  till  his  wife  left  him 
in  1842 ;  that  for  one  year  he  was  supremely  happy  in  his 
intimacy  with  Madame  Clotilde  de  Vaux ;  that  on  her  death 
he  lived  in  daily  communion  with  her,  being  watched  over 
with  the  most  devoted  attention  and  affection  by  the  servant 
whom  he  adopted  as  his  daughter ;  I  have  given  that 
outline   of  fact   which   may  render  subsequent   statements 
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ntelligible.  It  is,  you  wilj  see,  in  one  sense,  an  uneventful 
life.  Those  who  appreciate  its  work,  its  spirit,  its  conditions, 
md  the  character  of  him  who  lived  it,  will  judge  it  other- 
prise.  In  the  absence  of  any  adequate  biography — another 
loss  we  have  sustained  by  his  death,  for  he  contemplated  an 
intobiography — we  have  many  unquestioned  sources  from 
which  we  may  draw  a  satisfactory  representation.  His 
letters,  of  which  we  have  now  two  volumes  published,  his 
prefaces,  and  his  annual  circulars,  are  of  themselves  a  very 
considerable  contribution,  checking  all  other  statements, 
and  leaving  us  in  possession  of  a  very  definite  outline  of  his 
course.  For  this,  and  for  their  value  in  other  respects, 
particularly  as  so  often  introducing  the  reader  easily  to 
difficult  subjects,  enabling  him  to  watch  the  growth  of 
conceptions  which  he  has  seen  previously  in  their  mature 
form,  I  recommend  you  to  them.  And  if  the  process  is  thus 
made,  in  some  measure,  harder,  as  being  longer,  and  you 
are  thrown  on,  your  own  efforts  instead  of  referred  to  an  easy 
and  well-written  life,  yet  there  will  be  a  compensation,  as 
regards  your  proper  object,  in  the  firmer  hold  you  will  find 
you  will  thus  get  of  the  subject,  and  there  will  be  indirect 
compensations  in  the  knowledge  you  will  gain  of  the  system 
itself,  of  the  way  in  which  its  author  viewed  it,  of  the  course 
which  he  anticipated  for  his  religion,  and  of  the  methods  by 
which  he  judged  it  would  be  best  propagated.  The  circulars, 
I  may  mention,  are  all  to  be  found  in  Dr.  Robinet's  notice 
of  his  life  and  work,  in  their  order.  But  with  all  this,  it  is 
true,  there  will  remain  facts  of  his  existence  on  which  fuller 
light  can  only  come  when  a  complete  publication  takes  place 
of  such  documents  as  he  wished  to  be  published,  which 
cannot  be  at  present ;  but  most  of  the  larger  and  more 
important  facts  relating  to  it  are  accessible  in  the  way  I 
have  indicated.  Nay,  had  we  not  such  aids,  had  we  been 
left  to  the  works  themselves,  we  should  have  before  us,  in 
those  very  works,  the  most  prominent  features  of  that 
existence.  For  they  form  the  stages  of  the  successive 
construction  which  occupied  his  life,  and  to  which  all  else 
is  in  a  way  subsidiary.  Had  they  reached  us  without  note 
or  comment,  they  would  have  necessitated  the  inference, 
which  is  the  true  one — the  one  which  agrees  with  the  facts, 
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I  mean, — that  whilst  they  were  being  written  they  constituted 
the  great  characteristic  of  the  writer's  existence.  He  must 
have  been  a  great  abstract  thinker  with  his  energies  concen- 
trated on  his  works,  a  theorician,  not  a  practician,  a  philosopher 
passing  into  the  priest,  but  preserving  the  contemplative 
attitude,  not  mixing  in  action.  If  the  principal  works,  the 
writings  to  which  we  especially  refer  when  we  speak  of  his 
works,  were  studied  and  compared  as  other  analogous  works 
are  studied  and  compared — and  as  when  we  have  the  leisure 
and  the  obligation  to  do  so  we  should  be  wise  to  study  and 
compare  them — we  should  find  but  little  difficulty  in 
picturing  to  ourselves  our  Master's  history ;  but  few,  if  any, 
essential  gaps  would  be  left.  Add  to  the  principal  the 
accessory  works  spoken  of  above,  and  the  task  is  made  easier, 
the  details  of  the  picture  more  full,  and  therefore  the 
satisfaction  greater.  I  am  speaking  for,  and  in  the  main  to, 
reverent  disciples,  and  such  will  not  think  the  time  bestowed 
on  such  study  thrown  away,  or  the  subject  disproportionately 
estimated.  For  the.  needs  of  the  present  we  want  a  solid, 
wrell-grounded  appreciation  of  our  Master's  greatness  to  meet 
all  the  various  contingencies  to  which,  in  its  progress,  our 
religion  renders  us  liable. 

The  study  recommended  would  have  another  use  for  us. 
It  would  place  us,  or  help  to  place  us,  in  the  true  current 
of  the  development  of  our  religion — which  was,  we  are  already 
aware,  very  gradual,  as  to  the  particular  form  it  has  assumed. 
The  unity  of  aim  pervading  the  whole  of  Comte's  work  has 
been  shown,  and  has  gained  a  growing  recognition ;  but  such 
unity  is  in  no  sense  inconsistent  with  an  expansion  of  the 
conceptions  originally  entertained — their  expansion  under 
fresh  influences ;  not  inconsistent,  again,  with  the  infusion 
into  a  philosophical  re-organisation  of  the  higher,  warmer 
spirit  of  a  religious  regeneration ;  and  it  is  precisely  this 
spirit  that  we  should  aim  at  thoroughly  imbibing,  so 
mastering,  so  informing  ourselves  with  it,  as  to  make  it 
throw  its  light  back  on  all  the  previous  course  of  the 
construction,  so  that  we  listen,  as  it  were,  to  the  most  mature 
teaching  at  once,  not  lingering  over  the  comparatively 
immature.  The  far  higher  value  he  attached  to  his  later 
conceptions  would  thus  become  apparent,  as  would  also  the 
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reasonings  on  which  he  grounded  his  preference.    We  should 
pass  in  effect  out  of  the  domain  of  mere  abstract  reasoning 
into  that  of  the  more  impassioned  reasoning  of  his  last  years, 
when  his  logical  method  was  evolved  into  its  full  perfection, 
when   all   the  fervour  of   his   being  was  thrown   into   the 
creations  of  his  genius ;  and  in  the  free  play  of  an  affection 
sanctified  by  the  death  of  its  object,  he  found  the  source  of 
his  highest  inspirations.     There  was  no  breach  of  unity,  but 
there  was  the  growth  and  outburst   of   a  nature  hitherto 
compressed,  but  which  had  at  last  found  its  right  direction. 
The  closest  scrutiny  of  his  utterances  will  be  rewarded  by  a 
beneficial  result  upon  our  moral  being,  by  an  increase  of  our 
sympathy  with  the  religious  frame  of  mind  which  prompted 
them,  as  well  as  by  a  larger  and  more  profitable  compre- 
hension of  the  philosophical  and  social  system  which  found 
its  culminating  point  in  the  religion  for  which  it  had  through- 
out  been  the  unconscious  preparation,  into  which,  in  the 
fulness  of  time,  it  was  consciously  and  legitimately  developed. 
Whilst  we  keep  clear  of  any  notion  of  belief  in  Auguste 
Comte  in  the  ordinary  sense,  of  any  notion,  in  other  words, 
of  his  being  an  object  of  worship  in  a  sense  different  from 
that  in  which  we  honour  other  great  benefactors  of  mankind, 
of  any  notion  that  is  of  Divine  honours,  it  were  yet  well  if 
we  sought  to  quicken  our  personal  feelings  towards  him,  as 
the  greatest  of  those  benefactors.     We  need  not  seek,  with 
this  object,  to  exaggerate  his  greatness  or  to  ascribe  an  ideal 
superhuman  perfection  to  him.     With  him,  as  with  others, 
we  may  subtract  such  imperfections  as  will  inhere  in  any 
human  type ;  or  we  may,  after  the  most  sober  estimate  has 
been  formed,  let  the  pre-eminent  services  he  has  rendered,  in 
addition  to  the  essential  greatness  of  his  character  and  of 
his  heart,  efface  any  counteracting  impressions,  and  form  a 
whole  on  which  we  love  to  dwell,  so  that  with  him,  as  the 
highest  individual  organ  of  Humanity,  we  may  delight  in 
bringing  ourselves  into  communion.     There  is  a  truth  in  the 
observation  that  the  disciples  of  a  religion  are  bound  more 
closely  together,  have   their  zeal  kindled  and  their  action 
harmonised,  by  a  common  relation  to  some  one  great  teacher, 
by  a  personal  tie,  that  is,  over  and  above  their  community  of 
conviction*     The  example  of  Moses  and  Mohammed  may  be 
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appealed  to  on  this  head,  and  the  daily  practice  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church,  in  strict  accordance  with  its  long 
experience  of  the  medieval  period,  lends  the  position 
additional  strength.  For  us  individually,  the  institution  of 
guardian  angels  acknowledges  that  Humanity  is  wisely 
brought  home  to  our  daily  thoughts  by  more  concrete 
impersonations.  For  the  universal  body  of  our  worshippers, 
their  common  acknowledgment,  their  common  reverence 
for  the  founder  of  her  worship,  may  be  a  source  of  strength 
in  the  present,  as  it  will,  I  believe,  be  found  to  be,  and  that 
with  a  constant  increase  of  momentum,  throughout  the 
future.     It  is  but  a  just  honour  that  we  should  be  paying. 

Whatever  our  conclusion  as  to  this  personal  point,  on 
which  I  have  naturally  touched,  as  it  is  my  wish  to  give  to- 
day's ceremony  as  personal  a  character  as  possible,  to  make 
it  speak  directly  and  fully  of  Auguste  Comte,  it  is  clear,  to 
go  back  to  the  study  of  his  works,  that  we  want  it  in  the 
form  above  recommended  for  our  own  immediate  action.  We 
have  to  build  on  his  foundations,  in  the  absence  of  the  fuller 
directions  he  meant  to  have  left  us  in  his  writings,  or  given 
us  in  person,  had  his  life  been  prolonged.  In  such  default, 
it  is  our  first  duty  to  examine  well  what  he  has  done,  where 
he  left  off,  what  hints  may  be  gathered  in  one  quarter  or 
another  which  may  enable  us  to  work  in  accordance  with  his 
ideas.  We  have  no  foolish  disposition  to  begin  a  new  work 
of  our  own ;  our  aim  is  to  carry  out  the  original  conception 
to  its  legitimate  completion.  Where  his  teaching  fails  us  we 
must  proceed  of  ourselves,  but  what  he  has  done  is  done  on 
so  coherent,  matured  a  plan  that  we  may  be  sure  that  any 
intimation,  well  pondered,  will  be  susceptible  of  adaptation. 
This  is  true  of  the  intellectual  construction  which  he  left 
unfinished,  but  it  is  also  true  as  regards  our  political  or  social 
conduct.  And  perhaps  it  is  in  the  highest  degree  true  of  our 
own  personal  conduct  as  his  disciples.  We  wish  to  be  co- 
agents  with  him,  perfecters  of  his  work  in  our  generation. 
If  so,  we  have  to  place  ourselves  under  his  influence,  take  up 
the  formation  of  ourselves  as  his  competent  disciples  on  the 
principles  he  has  indicated,  incorporate  him  into  ourselves 
subjectively,  so  as  to  make  our  thought  and  action  as  little 
discontinuous  with  his  as  it  is  possible  that  it  should  be,  thus 
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most  certainly  ensuring  that  our  co-operation  with  him  be 
effective,  thus  best  perpetuating  his  life  and  influence. 

There  is  one  consideration  to  which  he  often  recurs, 
which  may  at  once  illustrate  and  confirm  what  I  have  been 
saying.  He  often  speaks  of  the  social  impulsion  under  which 
he  worked,  by  which  he  was  urged  to  this  undertaking, — 
an  impulsion  not  felt  as  a  powerful  stimulant  anywhere 
but  in  France,  and  by  its  existence  there  evidencing  that 
the  initiative  in  the  renovation  of  the  human  order  attached 
to  France,  as  the  result  of  all  past  Western  history.  The 
impulse  in  question  being  due  to  the  convulsions  of  the  close 
erf  the  preceding  century,  to  the  agony  of  the  crisis  and  its 
futile  compression,  would  be  in  its  full  power  at  the  opening 
of  the  first  generation  that  succeeded  those  convulsions, 
coincided  therefore  with  Comte's  earliest  labours.  There 
had  been  a  great  movement,  with  much  of  hope ;  a  corre- 
sponding check,  with  its  discouragement,  but  without  the 
depressing  influence  of  the  various  subsequent  oscillations 
which  have  weakened  the  following  generations.  Herein 
lay  the  stimulus  which  rendered  possible  the  creation  in  one 
generation  of  the  Positive  philosophy  and  the  Positive  politics, 
by  the  strong  excitement  of  one  powerful  genius  to  the 
necessary  inquiry,  resulting  in  the  discovery  of  a  basis  pre- 
viously wanting.  The  tradition  of  this  impulse  we  should 
make  our  own,  we  who  have  not  been  directly  subjected  to 
it,  who  in  most  cases  have  grown  up  under  weakening 
individualist  influences,  and  are  only  by  an  effort,  whatever 
the  origin  of  such  effort,  become  amenable  to  social  impressions 
of  any  real  power.  We  have  lost  greatly  in  point  of  energy 
by  our  deficiency  in  this  respect,  and  there  must  be  a  corre- 
sponding exertion  to  compensate  for  it.  Such  exertion  may 
be  most  facilitated  by  our  conscious  and  voluntary  contact 
with  the  mind  which  translated  into  their  full  results  the 
favourable  conditions  under  which  it  had  been  developed.  It 
was  not  possible  for  any  mind  to  avail  itself  more  successfully 
of  those  conditions,  to  turn  them  to  more  glorious  gains. 
This  we  all  allow ;  and  we  allow  it,  I  presume,  both  for  the 
intellectual  grasp  and  moral  vigour  of  our  Master.  In  no 
point  do  we,  as  a  rule,  we  who  adopt  his  conclusions,  more 
need  to  drink  inspiration  from  his  example.    The  weight  of 
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pressure  is  against  our  being  influenced  by  such  a  tradition, 
if  there  is  something  for  it.  But  without  a  strong  social 
impulsion  we  are  not  likely  to  effect  much.  Nothing  else,  as 
we  may  see  by  e very-day  experience,  will  make  men  useful 
converts,  valuable  believers  in  the  new  religion.  More  may 
be  required  than  this  social  sentiment,  this  sense  of  an  urgent 
demand  for  the  new  principle  which  shall  be  strong  to  save 
mankind  from  its  anarchy  and  all  the  attendant  evils  ;  but  it 
remains  the  primary  requisite,  the  fundamental  condition, 
the  social  analogue  of  the  personal  sense  of  sin  demanded  for 
the  older  dispensation.  Intellectual  convictions  will,  as  a  rule, 
remain  intellectual  convictions,  calm  and  self-contemplating, 
and  patient  of  evils  which  are  not  keenly  felt.  Other  parts 
of  our  nature  must  be  stirred  for  action. 

Nor  need  we  confine  ourselves  to  the  benefits  derivable 
from  his  example.  It  is  manifest  that  true  social  action 
must  proceed  from  a  due  activity  of  the  social  instincts.  He 
has  often  pointed  out  the  decay  of  veneration,  the  central 
and  in  some  respects  most  important  of  those  instincts ;  and, 
simultaneously  with  the  decay,  he  has  pointed  out  the 
urgency  of  its  revival  for  the  due  re-organisation  of  society. 
In  direct  veneration  for  him  personally,  as  well  as  respect 
for  His  teaching,  we  might — we  should — find  a  powerful 
incitement  to  that  social  attitude  of  mind  of  which  I  have 
been  speaking ;  a  most  useful,  if  not  indispensable,  support 
to  our  convictions  of  the  truth  of  his  conclusions;  a  right 
object  for  a  faculty  for  which  our  times, — -it  must  be  allowed, 
times  of  prevalent  weakness, — afford  but  too  little  scope: 
and  veneration,  it  has  been  rightly  said,  must  have  proper 
objects,  cannot  be  promiscuously  given. 

There  are  not  wanting,  outside  of  the  small  body  of 
avowed  believers  in  our  religion,  those  who  welcome  its 
central  truth,  and  are  ready  to  allow  that  in  its  proclamation 
there  lies  a  fairer  prospect  for  the  race,  as  well  as  a  real  gain 
for  their  own  selves  as  individuals.  By  a  different  course 
from  ourselves  they  have  been  brought  so  far  as  to  be  in  a 
sense  on  the  same  path  with  us,  or,  at  any  rate,  to  intersect 
our  path,  free  to  diverge  from  it  or  to  consider  it  as  only  for  a 
time  coinciding  with  their  real  road :  open  also,  in  many 
cases,    if  circumstances  favour,  to  pursue  it  to   its  natural 
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termination.  Their  participation  in  our  faith  is  more 
superficial,  and  they  often  feel  as  little  need  as  desire  to 
accept  it  more  deeply.  Such  cannot  be  expected  to  set  the 
value  on  it  that  we  do ;  such,  therefore,  are  free  from  the 
obligations  which  rest  on  us.  Such  may  look  with  interest 
on  the  formation  of  a  new  religion  or  system,  but  have  little 
of  the  same  feeling  with  regard  to  its  Founder.  Yet,  even 
when  there  is  only  this  partial  approach  to  us,  this  imperfect 
appreciation  of  the  service  done,  it  is  somewhat  surprising, 
when  we  watch  the  present  distribution  of  men's  honour 
(observe,  I  mean,  the  degree  and  the  subjects  of  it.  and  the 
grounds  on  which  it  is  paid),  to  see  how  grudging,  limited  a 
recognition  there  is  of  the  person  who  has  conferred  the 
benefit  in  this  particular  case ;  how  slow  some  are  to  admit 
anv  claims,  how  entirely  others  concentrate  their  attention 
on  what  they  have  received,  without  reserving  any  for  him 
through  whom  they  received  it.  It  is  an  incidental  proof,  I 
conceive,  of  the  entire  diversity  in  kind  of  his  particular 
service,  of  its  transcendent  importance. 

We,  as  disciples  of  the  Religion  of  Humanity,  believe 
that  its  foundation  is  of  inestimable  value,  that  in  it  we  have 
the  crown  of  all  the  past  efforts  of  our  race,  the  sure 
guidance  and  shelter  of  all  its  successive  generations  in  the 
future.  We  look  upon  it  as  being,  in  the  most  real  sense, 
the  light  and  salvation  of  a  disordered  and  suffering  world. 
We  are  ready  to  apply  to  it  all  the  language  which  the 
devout  and  reverent  faith  of  our  fathers,  of  whatever  creed, 
has  accumulated  to  glorify  the  respective  objects  of  their 
belief  and  worship,  allowing,  I  need  hardly  say,  for  the 
necessary  modifications,  but  in  no  way  falling  short  in  spirit 
of  their  fervent  adoration.  We  are  sensible  that  a  great 
change  is  wrought  for  us,  that  a  great  regeneration  is 
offered  us,  and  we  wish  and  seek  to  profit  by  it.  It  is  our 
prayer  that  the  new  truth  may  spread,  the  new  Church  rise, 
so  that  the  blessings  of  which  they  are  the  pledge  may 
rapidly  be  imparted  to  the  divided  families  of  mankind. 
All  this,  and  more  than  this,  we  are  ready  to  accept.  What 
I  would  wish  to  call  your  attention  to,  is  the  obligation 
which  flows  from  all  this,  the  personal  obligation  to  the 
special  instrument  of  this  new  order.  We  are  not  of  those 
XX 
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who  hold  that  such  special  organs  are  superfluous,  that 
Humanity  advances  collectively,  and  that  her  individual 
servants  have  no  claim  on  our  gratitude.  Our  whole 
doctrine  protests  against  any  such  view ;  the  ordering  of  the 
room  in  which  we  are  confutes  it  visibly.  The  opposite 
judgment  enters  into  and  modifies  all  our  thought,  and  gives 
new  interest  and  freshness  to  all  our  feelings.  In  all  our 
exertions  we  evoke  the  memory  of  those  servants,  we  would 
live  through  their  life,  and  give  them  life  through  ours. 
The  greatest  service  yet  done  to  Humanity  must  be  the 
discovery  of  Her  to  all  Her  children,  the  initiating  the 
ultimate  revelation  which  can  be  made  to  man.  Nor  in  the 
future  is  it  possible  to  conceive  of  any  greater.  He  who 
rendered  it  must  be  Her  greatest  servant ;  as  such  we  live 
most  through  him,  and  should  seek  to  make  him  live 
through  us. 

Let  us — it  is  a  practice  with  which,  as  Positivists,  we 
should  familiarise  ourselves — project  ourselves  in  thought 
into  the  future, — call  up,  by  a  judicious  exercise  of  our 
imagination,  the  centuries  that  are  to  be.  We  need  not  be 
very  definite  as  to  the  time  we  overleap,  but  may  suppose 
ourselves  in  a  state  of  society  in  which  the  Religion  of 
Humanity  is  triumphant,  in  exclusive  possession,  and  in 
which,  therefore,  all  things  are  ordered  in  accordance  with 
its  precepts.  We  are  fully  convinced  here  that  such  will  be 
the  state  of  things  some  day,  we  cannot  tell  when.  Were 
we  not  convinced  of  it,  I  presume  we  should  not  believe  as 
we  do.  We  may  be  more  or  less  sanguine,  but,  to  avoid  the 
charge  of  any  excess,  we  may  suppose  that  the  restoration 
of  an  order  analogous  to,  if  more  sound  than,  that  of  the 
theocracy,  will  take  an  equal  period  for  its  accomplishment 
to  that  which  has  been  occupied  by  the  destruction  or 
gradual  demolition  of  its  prototype ;  that  the  thirty  centuries 
of  revolution  are  to  be  followed  by  thirty  centuries  of 
reconstruction.  The  time  required  in  no  way  affects  our 
conception.  We  suppose  then,  in  such  approximative 
degree  as  the  imperfection  of  our  constitution  allows,  which 
may  still  be  relatively  a  very  high  degree,  our  worship  in 
practice,  our  faith  believed,  our  regime  in  operation,  men's 
lives  in  unison  with  the  service  they  recognise,  a  permanent 
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and  beautiful  order  with  no  oppressive  exclusion  of  constant 

further  progress,  the  golden  age  of  prophecy  and  poetry  come 

as    a  real  human  possession,  the    earth    become  the  holy 

mountain  in  which  they  shall  not  hurt  nor  destroy.     There 

will   still  be  evils  to  overcome,  but  what  has  been  already 

achieved  will  render  it  certain  that,  within  limits  assignable 

by  a  wise  and   moderate  estimate,  they  will  be  gradually 

removed,  and  the  result   of  experience  will  have  been  to 

implant  in  all  minds,  as  the  basis  of  their  existence,  a  loving 

submission  to  their  aggregate  destinies.     Humanity  will  have 

interposed  between  the  World  and  Man,  tempering  his  whole 

environment  to  a  more  satisfactory  correspondence  with  his 

wants.     Under  the  sway  of  affection  man's  intelligence  will 

not  be  inactive  ;  it  will  find  both  in  art  and  science  an  ample 

sphere  for  healthy  and  pleasurable,  as  well  as  useful,  exercise. 

The  generations  which  shall  exist  under  such  conditions  will 

not,  any  more  than  we  who  are  involved  in  a  far  different 

state,  neglect  the  past — recoil  from  the  government  of  the 

Dead.     It  is  inconsistent   with   the  idea  of  their  peculiar 

service  to  suppose  it.     They  will  look  back  with  reverence 

on   the   effort   which   has   placed    them    where    they    are. 

The   various  epochs  of  their  race's  history  will   be   before 

them,   the    contribution    of   each    duly    recognised.      The 

knowledge  we  possess  of  those  epochs  they  will  share,  if  their 

comparative  estimate  vary  on  some  points,  and  if  they  place 

them  in  a  somewhat  different  connection  with  one  another. 

But  with  respect  to  our  own  period, — that,  I  mean,  in  which 

we  are  actually  living, — it  will  obviously  take  its  rank  in  the 

series ;  the  generation  which  is  now  about  half-way  through 

its  course,  as  we  count  generations  for  historical  purposes, 

will    have  its    share    of   attention.      With    its    immediate 

predecessor,  it  can  never  fail  to  secure  a  large  share ;  for  if  in 

that  the  Religion  of  Humanity  was  definitely  constituted,  the 

actual  generation  is  the  first  of  the  new  era.     And  what  must 

be  the  judgment  of  the  two  ?     All  minor  movements,  all  that 

seems  so  important  and  so  absorbing,  will  pass  into  its  true 

relative  insignificance;  and  the  master  construction,  which 

was  being  worked  out  in  silence  and  obscurity  in  the  one,  and 

was  launched  on  its  difficult  and  still  obscure  course  in  the 

other, — the  construction  to  which  all  will  then  be  conformed, 

xx  2 
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will  pass  into  its  due  pre-eminence.  The  names  now 
prominent  will  all,  in  all  probability,  have  disappeared  from 
the  memory  of  men,  leaving,  as  the  sole  surviving,  the  name 
of  the  author  of  that  construction  around  which  the  gratitude 
of  the  nations  will  have  gathered  imperishably.  This  certain 
result  we  may  anticipate  in  our  measure,  and  place  ourselves 
by  so  doing  in  harmony  with  our  successors,  at  the  same 
time  contributing  to  its  attainment.  All  the  honour  we  can 
give  is  as  justly  due  from  us  to  Auguste  Comte,  as  it  will  be 
from  the  remotest  of  those  successors. 

Again,  to  see  this  more  fully,  we  may  vary  our  supposition, 
and  imagine  ourselves  at  a  comparatively  early  stage  of  the 
transition  which  I  have  taken  so  long — from  a  certain  point 
of  view,  I  doubt  not,  much  too  long.     We  may  consider  two 
or  three  generations  as  elapsed,  and  the  believers  in  the  new 
faith  more  numerous,  more  organised,  and  more  advanced  in 
their  effort  to  secure  its  acceptance  by  the  world.     We  see 
and  feel  in  varying  measure  its  power  to  clear  the  path  before 
us,  and  to  direct  our  action,  so  that  as  little  of  our  strength 
be  wasted  as  possible,  and  that  we  proceed  without  the  delay 
due  to  uncertainty.     Yet  so  poor  as  yet  are  its  results,  so 
faint  the  impression  it  makes,  that  it  requires  a  considerable 
effort  on  our  part  to  realise  to  ourselves  its  inherent  efficacy. 
Reasoning  with  ourselves,  we  arrive  at  a  conviction  of  that 
efficacy,  I  believe,  when  we  are  really  and  in  heart  disciples ; 
but  it  is  by  reasoning,  and  by  the  aid  of  our  heart's  assent. 
Many  whose  intellect  it  satisfies  are  unable  to  arrive  at  this 
conviction,  and  stand  aloof  in  consequence.     Still,  I  think  I 
may  say  that,  in  spite  of  all  obstacles,  of  whatever  nature,  the 
conviction  of  which  I  have  spoken  gains  ground  with  most  of 
us ;  for  as  fresh  problems  arise,  its  power  to  deal  with  them 
is  time  after  time  made  manifest,  and  confidence  naturally 
increases  as  to  its  universal  adaptability.     It  is  a  process  of 
rapid  growth  ;  each   successive   advance  involves  a  dispro- 
portionate increase  of  power.     We  of  the  present,  the  first 
generation,  can   hardly   estimate   the  rate  of  that   increase 
when    once    the    impulse    has   been   fairly  communicated. 
Those   who   succeed   us  at  the  distance  I   have  supposed, 
whatever  the  difficulties  they  have  to  encounter — and  they 
will  unquestionably  be  great — will  yet  be  in  a  better  position, 
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both    as  a  consequence  of  past  achievement  and  from  the 
light  thrown  on  the  conditions  they  have  to  deal  with,  to 
estimate  the  wonderful  capacities  of  the  instrument  which 
they   wield.      They  will  have  no  reluctance  to  invest  the 
memory  of  its  maker  with  the  glory  it  so  justly  claims.     His 
name  will  be  foremost  among  the  great  names  of  the  past, 
the  watchword  and  the  symbol  of  the  new  era  of  which  the 
race  will  be  conscious, — an  era  of  wise  and  well-grounded  hope. 
To  whichever  we  turn,  to  the  more  complete  or  the  less 
complete, — but  in  both  cases  ever  advancing, — renovation  of 
our  race, — the  lesson  we  draw  from  it  on  this  day  is  the 
same  for  ourselves, — the  lesson  of  confidence,  of  gratitude,  of 
veneration  for  the  great  Master  whom  on  this  day  we  com- 
memorate.    It  will  be  seen  that,  if  I  reject  the  name  of 
Comtist,  it  is  from  no  halting  in  my  allegiance  and  affection, 
but    as   a   precaution   against   misconstructions,  and    I   am 
confident  that  I  might  say  the  same  of  our  body  in  general. 
The  largest,  most  grateful  recognition  of  our  obligations  to 
Auguste    Comte   is   not   merely   an   obligation   on   all  who 
worship  Humanity,  but  a  necessity  for  their  moral  nature 
which  would  suffer  from  any  grudging  expression.     We  owe 
to  him,  and  not  we  alone,  a  new  and  nobler  life,  clearer 
conceptions  of  duty,  higher  principles  of  action.     Such  are 
not  the  benefits  which  we  would  acknowledge  with  faltering 
lips  and  stammering  tongues. 

But  there  is  something  more  to  be  said.  He  has 
associated  others  with  himself,  claimed  for  them  from  his 
disciples  a  share  in  his  glory.  His  guardian  angels  enter 
into  the  inscription  on  his  tomb ;  in  death  as  in  life,  in  the 
subjective  existence  as  in  the  objective,  they  must  not  be 
dissociated,  least  of  all  on  occasions  like  the  present.  The 
mother  from  whom  he  derived  the  deep  tenderness  of  his 
nature ;  the  noble  lady  whom  he  venerated  as  his  principal 
patroness,  and  to  whom  he  attributed  the  first  impulse  that 
enabled  him  to  become  the  St.  Paul  of  the  new  religion  ;  the 
adopted  daughter  who  watched  over  and  soothed  the  solitude 
and  lightened  the  anxieties  of  his  later  years, — each  of  the 
three  should  receive  her  tribute  from  us,  if  only  for  that  the 
sum  of  their  combined  influences  was  so  powerful  a  factor  in 
the  work  he  accomplished.     The  study  which  I  dwelt  on 
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some  time  back  will  bring  each  before  us  in  turn  with  an 
unequal  degree  of  vividness, — in  fact  with  an  inevitable 
faintness  in  the  case  of  his  mother  as  far  as  our  present 
means  are  concerned  (the  picture  will  finally  become  more 
distinct),  but  still  with  a  sufficient  degree  to  enable  us  to 
estimate  them  severally  and  their  different  contributions. 
And  it  is  in  strict  keeping  with  the  Religion  of  Humanity  that 
we  should  in  the  case  of  its  Founder  think  of  him  in  what  I 
may  call  this  human  setting,  this  atmosphere  of  deepest 
natural  affections.  The  medieval  saints,  even  the  author  of 
the  Imitation,  have  a  different  environment;  their  simple, 
natural,  earthly  ties  fall  off  them,  their  relatives  may  become 
monks  or  saints,  but  the  bond  becomes  a  purely  religious 
one,  not  one  of  common  affection.  And  the  remark  holds 
good  of  others  than  saints,  as  in  the  instance  of  Pascal. 
The  reality  of  our  religion  is  by  nothing  better  evidenced 
than  by  this  characteristic  difference.  Its  Founder  gave  free 
course  to  the  warmest  earthly  love,  and  found  in  it  no 
hindrance  to  his  highest  objects. 

Some  few  words  of  his  own  may  aptly  find  a  place  here, 
as  supporting  what  I  have  been  saying.  They  form  the 
conclusion  of  the  Dedication  of  the  Positive  Politics : — 
'  Farewell,  changeless  friend !  farewell,  my  saint  Clotilda, 
'  thou  who  wast  to  me  in  the  stead  of  wife,  of  sister,  and  of 
'child!  farewell,  loved  pupil !  true  fellow- worker!  Thy  angel 
'  influence  will  govern  what  remains  to  me  of  life,  whether 
'  public  or  private,  ever  urging  me  onwards  towards  perfection, 
'  purifying  feeling,  enlarging  thought,  ennobling  conduct. 
'  May  this  solemn  incorporation  into  my  whole  life  reveal  at 
'  last  to  the  world  thy  hidden  worth !  Thus  only  can  thy 
'  benefits  now  be  recognised,  by  rendering  my  own  performance 
'  of  the  mighty  task  before  me  more  complete.  As  the  highest 
1  personal  reward  for  the  noble  work  that  yet  remains  to  be 
'  done  under  thy  lofty  inspiration,  it  will  be  granted  perhaps 
1  that  thy  name  shall  remain  ever  joined  with  mine  in  the 
'  most  distant  memories  of  grateful  Humanity.' 

In  his  later  writings,  and  as  was  natural  after  the  founda- 
tion of  the  universal  religion,  Comte  insists  constantly  on 
discipline  and  moral  training.  The  expression  '  souls 
hungering  for  moral  culture/  or  its  equivalents,  occurs  not 
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unfrequently, — the  thought  is  constantly  recurring.     Neglect 
of  this  want  is  the  sign  of  the  revolutionary  state,  its  satis- 
faction the  pledge  of  the  cessation  of  that  state.   He  satisfied 
it  himself  by  prayer,  adoring  communion   with  his  chosen 
representatives  of  Humanity,  by  confession,  by  unceasing 
watchfulness  over  himself.   It  is  his  injunction  on  his  disciples 
that  they  satisfy  it,  each  in  his  own  way,  but  in  some  way  or 
other.     Step  by  step  this  side  of  his  life  will  become  better 
known ;  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  it  is  not  better  known  ; 
perhaps  some  of   the    slowness   of  our   advance   may   be 
due  to  its  not  being  known.     As  our  hold  on  the  religion 
becomes  stronger,  its  dominion  over  us  more  all-pervading, 
we  shall  see  the  demand  rising  for  the  fuller  revelation  of  our 
Master's  inner  life,  as  a  source  of  light  for  our  own.     We 
have  been  too  lukewarm,  too  hesitating,  too  much  impressed 
with  the  obstacles  in  our  way,  too  unenquiring  after  the 
means  of  overcoming  them  latent  in  what  we  possess.   Here 
again,  by  contact  with   that   saintly  life,   I   use  the  word 
advisedly,  and  with  justification  both  by  documents  and  the 
avowed  judgment  of  others,  but  with  especial  reference  to 
the  last  nine  years  of  it — it  had  been  civic,  noble,  great 
throughout, — dormant   capabilities   might   be   brought   into 
action,  a  power  of  which  we  had  been  unaware  found  within 
our  reach,  an  impulse  of  rich  promise  communicated.     Our 
religious  continuity  with  our  Founder  has  been  weak  in  all 
of  us,  if  not  wholly  broken,  and  it  is  surely  not  too  much  to 
say  that  our  influence  has  been  essentially  weakened  as  a 
consequence.     We  have   not  passed   into  the   inner  heart 
of  our  doctrine, — we  have  failed  therefore  to  gain  its  full 
invigoration,  and  we  have  failed  therefore  to  make  others 
feel  and  bend  beneath  its  power.     To  regain  or  to  establish 
our  full  continuity,  to  revive  as  immediately  as  possible  the 
powerful  shock  of  his  religious  impact,  and  having  revived  it 
to  propagate  it,  this  would  be  our  wisdom,  our  strength,  and 
would  also  be  the  best  return  we  could  make  for  all  that  we 
have  received,  the  one  most  in  accordance  with  our  Master's 
deepest  wish. 

Nor  need  we  be  alarmed  lest  we  thus  risk  some  impairment 
of  our  vigour,  and  by  an  undue  stimulation  of  the  religious 
element  lapse  into  a  sentimental  exaggeration  unfavourable 
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to  that  of  which  we  are  in  constant  need,  viz.,  our  intellectual 
and  active  growth.  The  example  we  to-day  have  before  our 
eyes  is  sufficient  on  this  point.  The  work  done  by  Comte  in 
those  last  nine  years  of  which  I  have  been  more  particularly 
speaking,  the  conditions  of  anxiety  and  exposure  under  which 
it  was  done,  prove  beyond  all  question — I  will  not  limit 
myself  to  the  more  negative  statement — that  for  the  highest 
exertions  of  the  mental  powers,  for  the  noblest  display  of  the 
moral  qualities,  a  strong  paramount  religious  impulse,  a 
life  of  prayer,  is  the  indispensable  condition.  We  may  with 
pleasure  adhere  so  far  to  the  unbroken  tradition  of  the 
Christian  Church,  to  an  experience  older  even  than  the 
Christian  Church,  and  founded  on  the  most  thoroughly 
reasoned  estimate  of  our  moral  constitution.  Fearlessly  then, 
in  relation  to  our  thought  and  action,  we  may  rouse  ourselves 
to  the  practice  of  the  religious  life,  to  habits  of  worship.  I 
believe  that  it  is  our  general  conviction  that  such  is  the  case, 
that  we  are  aware  that  an  excessive  preponderance  of  the 
religious  sentiment  is  not  a  danger  to  which  our  system  is 
practically  liable,  that  it  is  the  contrary  extreme  from  which 
we  have  to  keep  clear,  and  that  by  great  effort.  It  has  been 
my  endeavour  to  show  one  means  by  which  that  effort  may 
be  made  easier, — by  our  free  use  of  an  example  which  should 
be  constantly  before  us,  mingling  with  all  our  religious 
aspirations,  such  aspirations  being  due  essentially  to  his 
instigation,  when  all  our  earlier  impressions  in  the  same 
direction  had  lost  their  power.  The  depth  of  our  obligations 
in  this  respect  I  leave  to  your  growing  appreciation. 

Enough  will  have  been  said  if  I  have,  under  more  than  one 
aspect,  justified  our  present  commemoration  and  strengthened 
our  sense  of  connection  with  him  whom  we  commemorate. 
Only  one  real  danger  do  I  see.  It  would  be  an  evil  if  without 
conviction  we  fell  into  the  use  of  exaggerated  language  in 
respect  to  our  Master.  Nothing  that  I  have  said  will,  I  hope, 
tend  that  way.  It  has  been  my  object  to  encourage  study  of 
his  work,  in  all  its  parts,  his  life  no  less  than  his  teaching, 
meditation  of  it,  not  mere  intellectual  study,  thought  rather 
than  reading — and  to  encourage  it  with  a  direct  bearing  on 
our  own  practice.  An  allusion  to  this  risk  of  an  unpractical 
attention  must  be  sufficient.     My  own  language  may  appear 
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overstrained  to  some.  I  must  leave  it  to  their  ulterior 
judgment  on  the  fullest  information. 

If  in  Humanity  each  of  her  individual  organs  finds  its 
completion,  the  filling  up  of  that  in  which  it  is  defective  as 
an  exemplar,  it  yet  remains  true  that  each  in  its  measure 
conveys  a  portion  of  her  influence,  and  works  directly  for  her 
perfecting.  We  are  all  the  servants  of  a  power  to  whose 
advance  we  can  contribute.  Whilst  time  lasts,  the  number 
of  her  elect  will  be  increasing,  their  contribution  will  be  a 
service  at  once  required  and  valued.  The  thought  is  more 
ennobling  than  the  corresponding  one  in  the  older  religion, 
the  belief  of  our  childhood,  where  the  choice  was  arbitrary, 
and  the  benefit  personal.  With  us  there  can  be  no  exclusive 
absorbing  claim  set  up,  but  there  will  still  be  degrees  of 
honour  as  of  usefulness.  As  in  the  past  so  in  the  future, 
men  will  regard  some  eminent  type  with  a  predilection 
determined  by  their  own  peculiar  constitution.  Yet  we 
cannot  be  wrong  in  thinking  that  Humanity  will  surround 
with  surpassing  glory  the  memory  of  him  who  first  set  forth 
her  being  and  attributes, — that  through  the  most  distant 
future  the  generations  of  men  will  assign  to  Auguste  Comte 
a  pre-eminent  place  among  the  great  spirits,  by  gazing  upon 
whom  they  feel  that  they  grow  greater,  that  in  their  gratitude 
and  their  blessing  his  high  endeavour  will  find  its  just  reward. 

I   end  with  his  own  words :   '  Without  ceasing   to   live 

*  with  our  noblest  ancestors,  I  live  for  the  future  with  our 
'  descendants,  till  the  time  come  when  I  live  again  in  them 

*  and  by  them,  after  having  lived  worthily  for  them.' 

*  O  may  I  join  the  choir  invisible,'  &c. 

George  Eliot. 

Address  delivered  at  the 

POSITIVIST   SCHOOL,  19  Chapel  Street,  Lamb's  Conduit  Street,  W.C., 

on  the  21st  Anniversary  0/  Auguste  Comte's  death,  24  Gutenberg,  90, 

(5  September,  18/8). 
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To  give  life  to  a  memory ;  to  continue  and  enlarge  its 
influence ;  to  bring  home  to  themselves  the  teaching  it  con- 
tains ;  and  to  gain  an  incentive  for  following  in  a  path  which 
has  been  trod  before  them  ;  such  have  ever  been  the  objects 
for  which  men  have  instituted  commemorations:  such  are 
our  objects  in  these  annual  commemorations  of  our  founder. 
As  the  years  follow  one  another,  one  aspect  after  another  of 
his  life  and  its  work  may  be  studied,  one  lesson  after  another 
brought  forward,  one  portion  after  another  of  the  course  we 
have  to  pursue  may  have  light  thrown  on  it,  retrospect  and 
prospect  being  in  closest  combination  for  practice.  The 
peculiar  nature  of  the  work  done  ;  the  foundation  of  a 
new  religion,  the  latest  born  and  the  most  comprehensive, 
since  it  assumes  all  others  into  itself;  a  religion,  in  fact  co- 
extensive with  the  race  both  in  time  and  space,  gives  us 
ample  room  for  diversifying  our  treatment.  Last  year,  the 
third  of  this  series  of  annual  meetings  in  England,  that 
treatment  was  directly  personal,  dwelling,  that  is,  on  the 
simplest  consideration  of  Auguste  Comte's  existence  and  our 
relation  to  him  through  it.  His  life ;  his  services,  or  rather 
his  one  capital  service,  his  revelation  of  Humanity ;  his 
consequent  higher  degree  of  identification  with  Her ;  the 
incorporation  of  himself  and  those  whom  he  would  have 
indissolubly  connected  with  him  into  the  power  revealed ; 
how  far  he  had  left  his  work  incomplete ;  how  far  his  life  also 
was  incomplete,  broken  off  at  a  point  when  he  was  entering 
on  his  highest  usefulness,  so  that  the  accumulated  force,  the 
gathered  way,  was  lost ;  such  were  some  of  the  points  on 
which  I  touched  in  relation  to  our  Master.     In  regard  to 
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ourselves  I  spoke  of  the  desirability  of  our  careful  examina- 
tion of  his  work  ;  of  our  placing  ourselves,  so  far  as  it  was  in 
our  power,  under  the  same  conditions,  if  we  would  continue 
it  aright ;  of  our  calling  forth  in  ourselves  by  a  due  veneration, 
a  veneration  fully  justified  by  an  imaginative  forecast  of  the 
future,  the  sense  of  an  unbroken  continuity  with  him  and  his 
efforts ;  that  so,  by  a  close  contact  with  him,  we  might  profit 
both  in  our  conceptions  and  in  our  moral  advance;  in  a  word, 
that  we  might  be  his  true  disciples,  bent  on  affectionately 
perpetuating  his  existence,  and  not  merely  on  conviction  the 
unimpassioned  adherents  of  his  system — the  two  are  widely 
different,  and  the  degrees  between  the  two  very  numerous. 
On  this  personality  of  relation  to  him,  which  is  part  of  what 
has  been  lately  often  spoken  of  amongst  us  as  the  establish- 
ment or  acceptance  of  the  tradition  of  Auguste  Comte,  I 
insisted  as  a  practical  lesson  of  real  moment  for  all  who 
would  further  the  advent  of  our  religion.  For  that  religion 
claims  to  restore  veneration  to  its  due  place  in  the  moral 
guidance  of  mankind,  as  the  essential  link  between  its  two 
contiguous  altruistic  instincts.  It  would  be  a  strange 
omission,  an  evil  omen,  if  it  failed  to  secure  a  just  share  of 
veneration  for  him  who  has  inaugurated  so  great  a  work. 
At  the  same  time  I  stated  the  limits  of  such  veneration. 
Auguste  Comte  is  in  no  way  the  object  of  our  worship,  with 
whatever  loving  cultus  the  gratitude  of  our  own  or  future 
generations  may  surround  his  memory. 

To-day  I  choose  for  my  subject  a  point  of  less  directly 
personal  interest,  yet  easy  to  invest  with  such,  and  it  is  my 
desire  so  to  invest  it.  Dealing  with  it  in  the  simplest  way, 
in  the  way  most  befitting  and  most  congenial  to  my  audience, 
I  shall  connect  all  I  have  to  say  with  personal  utterances  of 
our  Master,  so  placing  you  in  his  presence  and  recalling  to 
you  his  words  ;  throwing,  in  short,  as  far  as  I  am  able,  over 
the  whole  meeting  the  warmer  character  arising  from  a  direct 
human  relation  to  a  lost  friend,  guide,  and  benefactor,  as 
distinguished  from  any  thoughtful  exposition  of  his  doctrine 
or  construction.  I  aim  at  no  completeness.  I  shall  not  be 
over  careful  to  guard  my  quotations.  I  think  you  will  see, 
on  reference  if  necessary,  why  I  make  them.  I  shall  speak 
as  to  fellow  disciples,  united  by  common  feelings  of  regret,  of 
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honour,  of  obedience,  of  devotion.  I  shall  speak  too,  as  I 
generally  do,  not  unmindful  of  the  absent  who  are  with  us  in 
spirit,  who  in  our  own  or  other  countries  would  gladly  join 
us,  nor  of  others  who  to-day  are  met  elsewhere  to  com- 
memorate a  great  life,  to  grieve  over  a  premature  death. 

From  the  large  choice  we  have  offered  us  I  take  the 
question  of  the  propagation  of  our  Faith,  and  I  approach  it 
from  one  side  in  particular.  I  do  not  mean,  that  is,  to 
consider  its  propagation  when  established  in  a  more  or  less 
distant  future,  the  handing  down  of  its  belief  and  practice  by 
one  generation  to  its  successor.  Nor  again  do  I  speak  of  the 
method  or  course  of  its  extension,  as  it  will  pass  from  West 
to  East,  from  the  higher  cultivation  of  Europe  through  the 
many  stages  of  civilisation  offered  by  Asia  and  Africa;  nor 
even,  lastly,  of  the  different  degrees  of  rapidity  with  which  it 
will  be  accepted  by  the  various  constituents  of  our  Western 
world,  in  Europe  or  elsewhere — my  scope  is  a  narrower  one. 
I  confine  myself  to  the  sphere  of  our  own  immediate  personal 
action  as  its  believers,  and,  by  virtue  of  that  name,  its 
propagators.  Yet  here,  again,  it  is  not  of  our  efforts  that  I 
would  speak,  or  only  indirectly  or  secondarily.  My  aim  is 
rather  to  put  before  you  Auguste  Comte's  views  as  to  the 
mode  of  its  propagation,  to  fix  your  minds  on  them  in  their 
essential  features,  naturally  turning  most  to  such  as  are 
most  universal,  most  accessible,  I  mean,  to  all ;  not  without 
an  undercurrent  of  application,  but  with  that  in  true  subor- 
dination. In  this  limited  sphere,  even,  much  must  be  left  to 
yourselves  to  supply,  by  reading  or  by  thought,  the  meditation 
which  is  the  best  of  all  mental  exercises. 

Bearing  in  mind  that  it  is  the  spread  of  the  religious 
system  which  I  have  in  view,  in  treating  of  it  I  observe  in  a 
degree  the  order  of  time.  I  recur  first  to  his  earliest  works, 
those  which  form  the  appendix  to  the  fourth  volume  of  the 
Positive  Politics,  and  which  have  hitherto  attracted  too  little 
attention.  Thence  I  pass  to  the  Politics  themselves,  and  the 
works  which  are  in  the  most  close  relation  with  them, 
treating  for  the  time  the  Philosophy  as  an  episode,  and 
warranted  in  so  doing  by  Comte's  own  express  judgment. 
Though  earlier  than  his  religious  creation,  those  '  youthful 
efforts '    were,    he    says,    '  in   perfect  harmony '    with   his 
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'matured  conception.'  There  is  growth  and  elevation,  there 
is  not  divergence.  With  due  allowance  for  the  interval 
between  them  in  time,  with  a  large  modification  in  the  form, 
there  is  essential  unity  of  thought.  In  both  divisions  of 
the  one  work,  that  is,  it  is  a  reorganisation  which  is 
contemplated  ;  in  the  earlier  writings,  as  was  natural,  it  is  a 
social  reorganisation ;  in  the  latter  it  is  still  that,  but  it  is 
that  as  the  outcome  of  something  deeper  and  more  compre- 
hensive— a  religious  reconstruction.  In  both  alike  we  find 
the  distinction  observed  between  the  process  of  construction 
and  that  of  propagation  or  establishment.  Just  conceptions 
are  necessary  for  the  one,  they  are  insufficient  for  the  other. 
The  former  rests  on  observation,  the  latter  calls  into  play 
the  imagination  and  the  feelings.  Thus,  at  the  very  outset, 
it  was  clearly  seen  that  the  reason  alone  could  not  change 
the  world.  In  his  own  words  :  '  The  mass  of  mankind  will 
'never  be  inspired  with  a  passion  for  any  system  by  proving 
'to  them  that  it  is  one  which  the  progress  of  civilisation  has 
'prepared,  and  now  demands,  for  the  guidance  of  society. 
'A  truth  of  this  nature  is  accessible  to  a  very  limited  circle, 
'and  for  them  even  demands  too  long  a  series  of  mental 
'operations,  to  allow  of  its  inspiring  an  attachment.  It  can 
'only  produce  among  savants  that  profound  and  tenacious 
'.conviction,  the  necessary  result  of  positive  demonstrations, 
'which  offers  a  stronger  resistance,  but  for  that  very  reason 
'is  less  active,  than  the  lively  and  captivating  persuasion  of 
'ideas  that  excite  the  passions.' 

'  The  only  way  of  obtaining  this  result  consists  in  pre- 
'senting  a  vivid  picture  of  the  ameliorations  which  the  new 
'system  should  bring  about  in  the  condition  of  mankind, 
'regarded  under  all  points  of  view  and  apart  from  its 
'necessity  and  opportunity.  Such  a  perspective  alone  can 
'  induce  men  to  effect  the  moral  revolution  within  themselves, 
'essential  for  establishing  the  new  system.  This  alone  can 
'  repress  that  egotism  now  rendered  predominant  by  the  dis- 
'  solution  of  the  ancient  system,  and  which,  after  our  ideas 
'  have  been  enlightened  by  scientific  labours,  will  remain  as 
'  the  only  serious  obstacle  to  the  triumph  of  the  new  social 
'  organisation.     This  alone  can  draw  society  from  its  apathy, 

4  and  impress  on  it  that  active  devotedness  which  is  demanded 
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by   a   social   state   destined   to  maintain   all    the    human 
faculties  in  constant  action.' 

'  Here,  then,  we  find  a  sort  of  work  in  which  the 
Imagination  should  perform  the  principal  part.'  Again: 
Such  is  the  part  specially  reserved  for  the  Fine  Arts  in  the 
general  work  of  social  reorganisation.  Thus  this  vast 
enterprise  will  obtain  the  co-operation  of  all  the  positive 
forces  ;  that  of  the  savants  to  determine  the  plan  of  the  new 
system,  that  of  the  artists  to  cause  its  universal  adoption, 
that  of  the  industrial  chiefs  to  put  it  into  immediate  execu- 
tion by  establishing  the  needful  practical  institutions  .... 
In  determining,  then,  the  social  system  suitable  to  the 
present  epoch,  the  positive  polity  invests  observation  with 
the  supremacy  now  accorded  to  imagination.  At  the  same 
time  it  confides  to  the  imagination  a  new  and  more  perfect 
office  than  that  which  the  theologico-metaphysical  polity 
assigned  to  it.'  (P.  P.,  Vol.  IV.  p.  567.  Tr.  Hutton.) 
Such  is  the  earliest  statement  I  quote.  We  shall  see 
what  change  it  has  gradually  undergone,  what  it  has  become 
in  its  latest  form,  under  the  full  religious  development  of  his 
first  conceptions.  The  growth  is  great,  but  it  is  the  natural 
unfolding  of  the  germ,  with  no  trace  of  discontinuity ;  it  is 
only  a  vigorous  evolution  of  latent  powers. 

The  quotation  given  is  from  a  work  published  in  1822. 
I  pass  from  it  to  a  consideration  of  some  points  in  the  Catechism 
published  in  1852,  at  a  distance,  therefore,  of  thirty  years, 
an  interval  which  had  produced  the  Philosophy  and  the  two 
first  volumes  of  the  Politics,  including  in  them  what  we  speak 
of  as  the  'General  View?  which  finds  its  place  in  the  first 
volume  as  the  '  Introductory  Discourse.9  It  had  also  produced 
the  Astronomy  and  the  Geometry;  but  for  my  purpose, 
which,  I  would  remind  you,  is  the  consideration  of  Auguste 
Comte's  plan  as  to  the  propagation  of  the  new  religion,  I 
proceed  directly  to  the  Catechism,  leaving  for  future  handling 
any  subsidiary  remarks  derivable  from  those  other  works. 
The  preface  to  the  Catechism  is  very  definite  as  to  the  object 
of  the  treatise.  It  is  a  'small  work,'  he  says,  'which 
stands  apart  from  the  general  series  of  my  works,'  written 
in  order  to  put  Positivism  into  a  shape  which  by  its  condensa- 
tion can  enable  it  to  become,  really  popular,  and  for  which  he 
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interrupts  his  great  religious  construction,  half  accomplished. 
He  had  thought  to  have  delayed  it  till  the  full  achievement, 
but  with  the  progress  of  the  great  work  had  come  the  sense 
that  his  principal  conceptions  were  ripe  for  exposition,  and  as 
the  political  atmosphere  seemed  also  favourable,  he  turned 
aside  to,  or  rather  intercalated,  the  task  of  a  direct  propaga- 
tion of  the  doctrine  of  reconstruction,  the  writing  of  a  work 
which  might  centre  the  thoughts  of  women  and  working  men 
on  the  question  of  a  thorough  renovation  of  the  existing 
order. 

That  existing  order  must  be  brought  into  competition 
with  the  new  order  proposed  by  the  new  religion,  and  the 
superiority  of  the  latter  shown  by  such  competition ;  but  the 
necessary  condition  of  this  competition  was  the  condensa- 
tion of  the  new  religion — only  so  could  the  two  rival  systems 
be  in  practical  juxtaposition,  so  that  all  might  compare 
them.  In  the  struggle  between  Christianity  and  Positivism 
as  a  religion,  not  as  a  philosophic  or  political  system — 
the  conception  of  it  which  was  as  yet  prevalent — and 
naturally  so,  as  may  be  seen  from  the  opening  sentence  of 
the  '  General  View,'  where  it  is  spoken  of  as  essentially  a 
Philosophy  and  a  Polity — in  this  struggle,  I  say,  between 
two  religions,  the  earlier  had  this  point  of  vantage,  that  it 
was  known  and  familiar.  In  expositions  longer  and  shorter, 
in  catechisms  and  manuals  of  doctrine  and  discipline,  as  well 
as  in  the  popular  consciousness,  by  virtue  of  its  long  existence 
and  its  consequent  inweaving  into  the  daily  experience 
of  life, — the  most  powerful,  if  the  most  unconscious  of  all 
influences, — its  main  features  were  within  the  reach  of  all ; 
the  life  which  it  enjoins  was  appreciable  as  well  as  the 
reasons  on  which  such  a  life  was  enjoined.  Whether  accepted 
or  rejected  it  was  known,  whilst  its  rival  was  unknown. 

Auguste  Comte  was  well  aware  what  had  been  done  by 
the  *  General  View/  written  four  years  earlier.  Never  has 
any  human  intelligence  had  more  clearly  present  to  it  the 
whole  of  a  great  construction,  the  chart  of  achievement,  the 
plan  of  what  was  yet  only  projected.  We  may  therefore  take 
it  as  his  deliberate  judgment  that  there  was  a  want  which 
that,  his  introduction  to  Posivitism,  did  not  meet,  and  to 
supply  which  he  wrote  the  Catechism.    And  we  should  ask 
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ourselves  whether  that  deliberate  judgment  should  not  be 
allowed  its  full  weight  in  our  continuation  of  his  work.  I 
return  to  this  point  on  all  suitable  occasions,  for  I  doubt 
whether  we  are  generally  sufficiently  given  to  allow  that 
weight  in  our  daily  practice. 

Taking  the  Catechism  as  it  now  stands,  in  obedience  to 
the  express  injunction  of  its  author,  by  a  change  to  which 
he  attached  the  very  highest  importance,  we  see  that  the 
interval  above  mentioned  has  only  drawn  out  into  fuller  dis- 
tinctness the  conviction  that  it  must  be  from  the  imaginative 
aspect  that  the  new  system,  now  become  a  religion,  must  be 
primarily  presented,  when  it  passed  from  its  central  belief 
into   the   sphere   of  human   appropriation ;    that   it   is  not 
as   a   doctrine,  but   as   a   cultus  that   it  must   in  the  first 
place   challenge   acceptance.      This    was    his   latest,   most 
matured  result ;  one  on  which  he  dwells  with  more  than 
usual  emphasis  ;  his  attainment  of  it  he  speaks  of  as  the 
removal  of  serious  discrepancies,  the  remedying  of  a  peculiar 
defect,  a   final   step   nearly  missed,  condensing   his  whole 
religious   development — nothing  can   be  stronger   than   his 
language,  nothing  more  calculated  to  draw  attention  to  the 
matter  to  which  it  applies,  which,  I  repeat,  is  the  precedence 
of  the  worship  over  the  doctrine  in  the  special  work  devoted 
to  the  propagation  of  the  new  religion  in  the  quarters  where 
its  propagation  was  all-important,  amongst  women  and  work- 
ing men.     This  cannot  be  disputed  by  any  careful  reader  of 
the  fourth  volume  of  the  Positive  Politics.     In  other  words, 
as  in  spreading  a  new  religion  would  be  but  reasonable,  it  is 
the  most  essential  feature  of  religious  life  which  is  most 
prominently   put    forward,    those    practices    which    for   the 
individual,  the  family,  the  community,  or  the  church,  are 
the  direct,  and,  for  the  two  last,  the  visible  manifestations  of 
an  existence  conformed  to  some  religious  rule.     The  appeal 
to  the  feelings,  and  to  the  imagination  as  most  nearly  con- 
nected with  the  feelings,  is  the  first  indicated,  in  strictest 
accordance   with   the   arrangement    observed   in    the   great 
formula  of  positive  religion,  where  love  precedes  order.     I 
am  not  at  present  concerned  to  justify  any  such  determination, 
but  only  to  state  it,  and  I  would  not  quit  the  subject  without 
insisting  on  the  fact  that  the  determination  was  not  arrived 
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at  easily  and  at  once ;  on  the  contrary,  it  was  the  reversal 
on  reflection  of  a  former  judgment,  all  the  reasons  for  which 
were  well  weighed  and  found  wanting.    This  lends  additional 
importance  to  the  actual  decision,  so  far  as  the  expression 
ofM.  Comte's  own  views  is  under  consideration,  which  is 
obviously  a  different  thing  from  our  estimate  of  their  value. 
I   prefer,   at    present,    in    reference     to    the   Catechism, 
keeping  to  this  one  general  feature  of  the  arrangement,  so 
leaving   it    its   proper    importance,   unimpaired    by    minor 
considerations,  which  also  may  be  supplied  by  yourselves, 
and  will  be  most  fruitful  if  so  supplied.     There  are  other 
parts  of  our   Founder's  works  on  which  I  wish  to  touch, 
with   the  same   immediate  object,  that   of   enabling  us  to 
realise  his  own  conception  of  the  true  method  of  propaga- 
tion so  far  as  it  is  a  question  of  teaching  or  preaching. 

The  Appeal  to  Conservatives,  the  complementary  work  to 
the  Catechism,  as  it  is  supplementary  to  the  treatment  of 
the  Transition,  aims  rather  at  the  guidance  than  the  con- 
version of  those  to  whom  it  is  more  especially  addressed,  the 
actual  governors  or  statesmen  of  the  Western  world.  Its 
title,  however,  conveys  a  hint  to  us,  as  it  involves  a  preference 
of  the  conservative  elements  of  society  over  the  revolutionary, 
as  the  more  hopeful  objects  of  our  propaganda.  In  common 
with  the  Catechism,  it  speaks  to  those  whose  conditions 
would  naturally  debar  them  from  the  complete  mastery  of 
the  system.  It  differs  from  it  in  this  respect,  that  it  is  a 
work  for  the  present,  for  immediate  action,  not  meant  for  the 
more  complete  positive  or  normal  state,  not  therefore  taken 
up  with  its  exposition.  It  addresses  statesmen,  but  it  does 
not  on  that  account  modify  essentially  the  mode  in  which 
the  subject  is  presented.  The  religion  takes,  in  a  work 
written  for  eminently  practical  men,  its  already  established 
precedence  over  the  philosophy ;  feeling  over  intellect ;  all 
that  concerns  religious  action  over  what  bears  more  immedi- 
ately on  social  or  political  advance.  It  is,  throughout,  the 
utterance  of  the  founder  of  a  religion,  and  supposes  that 
those  to  whom  it  is  addressed  recognise,  implicitly  at  least, 
the  need  of  one.  It  puts  forward  the  whole  counsel,  not  such 
aspects  of  it  as  might  seem  adapted  to  the  peculiar  state 
of  its  readers ;  the  scientific  basis  alone  receding  somewhat 
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into  the  background,  as  was  natural,  seeing  the  object  of  the 
work.  Here  again,  then,  the  whole  teaches  in  regard  to  the 
order  the  same  lesson  as  the  Catechism,  and  their  author 
looked  on  the  two  works  as  intimately  connected.  He  speaks 
of  them,  in  a  letter  to  me,  as  his  two  didactic  opuscles,  the 
one  religious,  the  other  political,  in  which  our  propagandist 
effort  is  sufficiently  systematised.  So  that  we  may  be  sure 
that  in  this  respect  they  will  throw  light  on  and  support  one 
another.  He  meant  them,  I  may  add — it  is  a  point  on  which 
a  word  may  not  be  out  of  place — to  exclude  similar  attempts ; 
he  did  not  wish  general  expositions  of  Positivism.  As  a 
systejn  he  thought  it  adequately  set  forth  in  them,  and  the 
true  method  of  increasing  the  effect  of  his  own  works  was 
by  special  applications  of  the  doctrine,  whilst,  as  a  whole,  it 
only  admitted  the  aid  to  be  derived  from  poetic  creations,  in 
agreement  with  his  judgment  that,  normally,  poetry  ranks 
above  philosophy  as  being  nearer  religion,  at  once,  that  is, 
more  synthetic  and  sympathetic.  A  good  beginning  in 
this  direction  of  helping  the  progress  of  our  religion 
by  poetic  creation  has  now  been  made  in  this  country.  It 
comes  from  a  quarter  from  which  it  is  most  welcome,  the 
highest  in  importance  but  one,  from  the  proletariate.  It  will, 
I  hope,  spread  deeply  and  also  widely  the  convictions  and 
feelings  which  inspire  it,  above  all  the  strong  sense  of  the 
necessity  of  religious  unity  which  it  breathes,  and  of  the 
capability  there  lies  in  our  purely  human  Religion  of  meeting 
that  imperious  demand.  The  adhesion  to  that  Religion  of 
a  small  but  determined  body  of  English  workmen,  the  first 
fruits,  I  will  hope,  of  a  larger  harvest,  has  been  the  greatest 
satisfaction  of  the  past  year.  The  poetic  expression  is  an 
apt  accompaniment  of  this  great  practical  result. 

The  practical  guidance  contained  in  the  first  volume  of 
the  Synthese  subjective, — all  that  we  have  left  us  of  his  last 
great  work,  merely  the  first  volume  of  a  construction  equal 
in  extent  to  its  two  predecessors,  in  fact  only,  not  in  inten- 
tion, his  last  treatise, — may  be  left  for  other  occasions,  with 
the  remark  that  it  has,  considered  in  the  general,  rather  a 
special  application  to  our  own  personal  religious  growth,  and 
our  right  mental  conduct,  than  any  direct  bearing  on  our 
influence  over  others,  or  on  the  work  of  propagation  in  the 
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sense  in  which  I  am  at  present  using  theterm.  Intellectually 
and  morally  it  deserves  a  close  and  requires  a  separate  study, 
and  the  result  of  such  study  must  be  the  disclosure  of  its 
profound  religious  and  devotional  significance,  as  also  its 
high  educational  significance  when  we  come  to  the  trans- 
mission from  one  generation  to  another  of  the  scientific 
acquisitions  of  mankind.  One  portion,  however,  I  must  not 
omit  to  mention  briefly,  viz.,  the  introduction,  which  is  in 
such  close  connection  with  the  Catechism  that  M.  Laffitte 
has  wisely  inserted  part  of  it,  in  its  substance,  in  the  second 
French  edition  of  that  work.  It  is  my  hope,  at  no  distant 
period,  to  give  English  readers  a  supplement  to  the  Catechism 
which  will  contain  the  equivalent  of  that  insertion,  together 
with  corrections  of  the  errors  and  omissions  which  disfigure 
the  English  translation  as  it  now  stands. 

But  in  strictest  connection  with  the  Catechism  and  the 
Appeal,  in  reference  to  my  proper  object,  stands  the  series  of 
annual  circulars,  eight  in  number.  They  so  far  differ  from 
the  former  works  that  they  are  addressed  to  a  differently 
constituted  audience,  and  have  consequently  a  different 
object.  They  are  not  written  for  the  outside  world  as  the 
medium  from  which  disciples  are  to  be  drawn  or  as  an 
organisation  which  is  to  be  guided  by  a  certain  influence  of 
the  religious  system  apart  from  its  full  acceptance  ;  they  do 
not  aim,  that  is,  at  conversion,  in  the  one  case  full,  in  the 
other  not  necessarily  amounting  to  more  than  a  powerful 
impulse  or  modification  of  conduct ;  they  are  written,  not  to 
the  exclusion  of  other  readers,  but  in  their  first  and  simplest 
intention  for  adherents  and  disciples,  and  this  character  is 
more  strongly  impressed  on  them  the  farther  we  proceed  in 
the  series.  Almost  accidental  in  their  origin,  they  become 
more  definite  in  their  purpose  as  they  proceed,  the  temporal 
element  becomes  more  subordinate  to  the  spiritual,  the 
historical  to  that  which  I  may  call  the  governmental,  or,  to 
give  it  its  highest  expression,  the  pontifical.  They  are 
narratives  of  the  progress  of  Positivism,  with  observations  on 
the  influences  which  further  it  or  impede  it,  but  they  are  also, 
and  that  increasingly,  stamped  with  the  character  of  works 
of  direction,  of  what  in  the  older,  as  well  as  in  a  literal 
sense,  might  be  called  edification.     The  gradual  rise  in  their 
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conceptions  and  tone  can  hardly  escape  any  reader.  It  is 
explicitly  recognised  in  the  5th  Circular,  where  he  speaks  of 
these  annual  documents  as  writings,  '  in  which  for  the  future 
'  I  have  to  address  seasonable  advice  to  the  best  adherents  of 
'  the  Religion  of  Humanity.'  Such  writings  are  naturally  to 
be  carefully  consulted  when  we  are  studying  the  action  which 
our  Master  would  recommend  for  the  spreading  of  his  faith. 
If  not  large  in  amount,  for  the  writings  are  not  long,  what 
we  can  draw  from  them  in  this  matter  of  direction  is  suffi- 
ciently definite ;  and  it  is  in  full  agreement  with  the  other 
works  which  have  been  mentioned.  I  will  give  some  few 
passages  which  may  be  of  use  for  our  guidance  and  support. 

'  True  union  depends  far  more  on  the  heart  than  on  the 
intellect. ' 

'  The  religious  tendency  of  the  doctrine  which  alone 
embraces  the  sum  total  of  its  attributes.' 

*  The  more  generous  of  those  who  are  Positivists  by  the 
intellect  will  finally  join  those  who  are  Positivists  by  the 
heart.' 

Nor  are  such  indications  as  the  following  to  be  neglected 
when  the  propagation  of  the  religion  is  in  question  : — '  The 
'  Revolutionists,  the  greatest  enemies  of  Positivism ; '  *  The 
'  preference  of  the  retrograde  to  the  purely  negative  state  of 
'  mind  ; '  '  A  doctrine  which  has  for  its  main  object  to  recon- 
'  struct  order  has  hitherto  only  been  able  to  reach  the  exclusive 
'  partisans  of  progress ; ' — for  they  show  what  direction  our 
efforts  ought  to  take,  and  they  depend  for  their  justification 
on  the  higher  value  attaching  to  those  in  whom  the  sounder 
feelings  of  mankind  have  been  less  impaired,  however  behind- 
hand they  may  be  in  their  intellectual  conclusions. 

Again,  continuing  the  former  series  of  quotations : — '  The 
'  disease  from  which  the  West  is  suffering  requires  a  treatment 
'  which  shall  address  itself  to  the  feelings  rather  than  to  the 
'  intellect/  a  quotation  which  immediately  precedes  the  one  I 
have  chosen  for  my  motto.  '  The  heart  alone  is  competent 
'  to  complete  and  consolidate  the  convictions  which  emanate 
'  from  the  intelligence,  and  it  can  even  in  many  respects 
'  dispense  with  them,  at  any  rate  so  far  as  regards  the  general 
'  assistance  which  every  great  construction  needs.'  This 
particular  quotation  we  should  thoroughly  examine,  as  it  has 
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most  important  bearings  on  our  propagandist  movement,  on 
our  growth  as  a  church.  I  continue  it.'  '  I  shall/  says  M. 
Comte,  '  not  look  on  the  Positivist  Fund  as  having  acquired 

*  a  satisfactory  consistence  till  such  time  as  its  chief  support 
'  shall  be  from  those  who  are  impelled  to  contribute  by  their 
4  sympathies,  instead  of  depending  on  intellectual  adhesions, 

*  which  are  always  liable  to  waver  on  the  first  shock.'  So 
farther  on  he  speaks  of  'the  instability  of  conviction  due 
above  all  to  inadequacy  of  feeling.'  Hence  he  was  led  to 
appeal  to  even  sincere  theological  believers  for  contributions, 
as  capable  of  giving  from  sympathy  their  aid  to  his  great 
work;  to  appeal,  in  short,  to  all  truly  religious  minds  as 
disposed  to  synthesis  by  sympathy. 

Once   again,  from  the  same  Circular,  the   6th.     *  True 

*  Positivists  will,  through  the  instrumentality  of  veneration, 

*  rise  above  all  secondary  divergences,  and  placing  the  heart 

*  above  the  intellect,  will  actively  turn  to  its  full  utility  the 

*  convergence  which  underlies  them  all.'  Again  :  *  Besides 
'that  Positivism  alone  has  justly  estimated  the  sum  of  the 

*  services  rendered  by  Catholicism,  at  the  present  day  it  seeks 

*  to  secure  a  sense  of  its  habitual  importance,  either  as  offering 

*  resistance  to  the  tendencies  to  mere  subversion,  or  as  keeping 
'  up  a  moral  culture,  the  continuance  of  which  in  an  imperfect 
'form  is  always  preferable  to  its  disuse.     From  both  these 

*  points  of  view  Positivism  must  shortly  become  the  systematic 

*  defender  of  Catholic  habits  against  the  counter  impulsion 
4  derived  from  Protestantism.'  This  is  important  as  regards 
our  language  and  action  when  Roman  Catholicism  is  in 
question.  Again :  '  Its  office  as  regards  order  can  only  be 
4  discharged  since  it  has  become  fully  religious.     It  is  under 

*  this  final  form  that  it  should  henceforth  direct  the  pro- 
4  pagation  of  Positivism,  now  rendered  capable,  by  a  sufficient 
4 elaboration,  of  meeting  our  great  want,  viz.,  "the  recon- 
4  struction  on  system  of  the  spiritual  order,  whilst  the  several 

*  governments  maintain  on  routine  principles  the  material  or 

*  temporal  order." ' 

In  his  last  public  utterance,  the  8th  Circular,  dated  15 
Moses,  69  (15  Jan.,  1857),  we  maY  ^n(^  expressions  with  the 
same  general  tendency.  He  speaks  therein  '  of  the  religious 
'  league    which    is    gradually    to    overcome   the   combined 
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tendencies  to  irreligion  by  its  exclusive  capacity  for  bringing 
into  convergence  Catholicism,  Islam,  and  even  Protestantism 
— of  Positivism  as  alone  returning  to  and  realising  the 
programme  laid  down  by  the  Middle  Ages  :  the  regulation  of 
human  life,  private  no  less  than  public,  by  the  subordination 
of  the  intellect  and  activity  to  feeling,  whereas  it  is  the  two 
former  which  the  moderns  have  exclusively  cultivated.' 
Again,  we  have  the  statement  that  '  the  peculiar  gravity  of 
our  disorder  consists  in  its  naturally  having  spread  to  the 
affective  region  of  the  brain,  where  it  unduly  excites  pride 
and  vanity,  whilst  it  compresses  veneration,  and  as  a 
consequence,  the  other  two  instincts  of  sympathy.'  We  have 
a  warning  even  as  '  to  the  fatal  connection  between  moral 
corruption  and  emancipation  in  speculation  and  action,  by 
virtue  of  the  growing  abandonment  of  the  culture  of  the 
affections.'  Again,  he  speaks  of  '  religious  habits,  as  con- 
solidating the  true  unity  and  alone  able  to  ensure  full 
efficiency  to  the  renovating  faith  ' ;  of  his  own  '  daily  private 
prayers,  his  religious  exercises,  as  the  source  for  the  last 
eleven  years  of  all  his  advance  of  whatever  kind.'  Again,  he 
recurs  to  the  '  support  of  all  truly  religious  souls,  especially 
women,  who,  without  sharing  our  faith,  will  second  our 
efforts ' ;  as  to  the  '  weakness  in  ourselves  traceable  to  the 
circumstance  that  the  doctrine  which  constitutes  the 
Religion  of  Humanity  on  the  subordination  of  the  intellect  to 
the  heart,  has  as  yet  only  been  able  to  reach  feeling  through 
the  intelligence,  by  the  substitution  of  conviction  for 
persuasion.  The  results  thus  obtained  are  a  sufficient 
indication  of  the  rapidity  of  its  advance  when  the  preaching 
of  Positivism,  become  at  length  more  poetical  than  philo- 
sophical, shall  have  directly  taken  its  normal  character  and 
its  natural  destination.'  Meanwhile  it  is  emphatically  de- 
clared that  the  slow  rate  of  progress  is  rather  to  be  imputed  to 
Positivists  themselves  than  to  the  public  which  they  address, 
and  still  less  to  the  existing  governments,  especially  in 
France  ' ;  to  us,  his  disciples,  in  short,  not  to  our  milieu. 
It  is  easy  to  see  from  all  these  extracts  that  where  such 
preference  was  given  to  the  feelings  over  the  intellect  in  the 
work  of  securing  the  acceptance  of  the  Religion  of  Humanity, 
the  greatest  importance  would  attach  to  the  right  training  of 
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feeling, — its  due  encouragement.  And  so  it  is,  as  may  be 
shown  by  direct  statements  no  less  than  as  a  consequence  of 
that  which  has  gone  before. 

Perhaps  the  most  emphatic  passage  as  to  the  importance  of 
religious  habits  is  one  to  which  I  have  already  alluded  else- 
where. It  is  in  one  of  the  later  additions  to  his  will,  where 
he  says  that  men  are  called  complete  Positivists  when  they 
reject  no  important  dogma,  but  that  he  had  chosen  as 
executors  none  but  those  in  whom  regeneration  had  passed 
from  convictions  to  sentiments.  Even  here,  however,  there 
was  a  third  stage  rarely  reached,  that  third  and  last  degree 
of  conversion,  the  only  conclusive  step  practically,  when  it 
extends  to  habits. 

But  it  will  not  be  alien  to  my  purpose,  or  at  variance 
with  what  has  gone  before,  if  I  take  some  other  less  direct, 
yet  very  plain,  indication  of  Comte's  sense  of  the  value  of 
religious  habits  strictly  so  called,  of  religious  culture.  You 
are  familiar  with  passages  in  which  he  puts  forward  the  daily 
use  of  Thomas  k  Kempis'  Imitation  as  desirable  for  all  his 
disciples.  Now  no  man  was  less  inclined  to  the  indulgence 
of  mere  feeling.  When,  therefore,  such  a  work  is  strongly 
recommended,  it  must  be  from  its  power  to  promote,  through 
its  appeals  to  our  feelings,  our  own  inward  discipline  as  the 
most  wholesome  source  of  our  outward  action,  that  sustained 
energy  of  action  which  should  characterise  the  disciples  of 
our  human  religion,  which  is,  by  its  very  idea,  a  religion 
of  activity.  I  say,  by  its  very  idea,  for  it  throws  all 
responsibility  for  the  advance  of  the  race,  for  the  tempering 
of  its  destinies,  physically  or  morally,  on  the  successive 
generations  of  individual  human  agents,  leaving  them  no 
external  power  on  which  they  can  lean  for  aid.  They  can 
have,  that  is,  no  supernatural  reliance ;  and  such  assistance 
as  is  derived  from  outward  nature,  the  world  of  animate  or 
inanimate  objects  in  which  we  live,  must  be  got  by  human 
activity  shaping  or  guiding  the  agencies  which  are  not 
human.  So  much  is  this  the  case,  that  those  who  but  give  a 
glance  at  the  new  religion  as  a  thing  under  discussion,  gain 
an  impression  too  frequently  that  hardness  and  coldness  are 
its  more  prominent  features,  an  impression  without  other 
intelligible  ground  than,  firstly,  the  importance  it  attaches  to 
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science  as  its  basis ;  than,  secondly,  this  inevitable 
characteristic  of  activity  imprinted  on  it,  such  impression 
deriving  support  in  those  who  admit  it,  from  the  conviction 
that  there  is  not  sufficient  room  for  the  influence  of  feeling 
where  the  present  and  the  outward  are  so  absorbing  as  under 
the  dominion  of  science  and  industry  they  would  seem  to  be. 
For  others  then,  as  for  ourselves,  it  is  important  that  we 
should  make  it  clear  that  our  faith  strongly  inculcates  the 
formation  of  religious  feelings  and  habits,  the  encouragement 
of  a  devotional  frame  of  mind,  and  herein,  I  may  add,  there 
is  that  which  at  once  justifies  and  demands  the  forms  of 
religious  expression  which  we  have  adopted  in  our  services 
here,  with  the  object  of  promoting  the  propagation  of  our 
doctrine.  Defects  in  conception  or  execution  are  compara- 
tively unimportant ;  scant  adhesion,  or  other  difficulties,  all 
must  be  held  as  naught,  in  comparison  with  the  primary 
duty — in  this  as  in  other  respects  duty  for  us  coinciding  with 
our  true  well-being — of  evidencing  to  those  who  will  see  it 
that  we,  as  believers  in  the  Religion  of  Humanity,  claim  for 
it  the  fulness  of  religious  competence,  a  devotional,  not  less 
than  a  practical  or  intellectual,  completeness.  Perhaps  we 
began  too  late,  rather  than  too  early,  from  over-prudence  or 
weakness  of  faith,  not  sufficiently  bearing  in  mind,  not 
sufficiently  instinct  with  the  spirit  of  the  traditional  formula 
of  our  predecessors :  '  Where  two  or  three  are  gathered 
together  in  my  name,  there  am  I  in  the  midst  of  them,'  a 
formula  which  we  may  unhesitatingly  adopt  as  applicable  to 
Humanity. 

The  habit  of  private  prayer  can  be  of  only  indirect 
bearing  on  others  in  so  far  as  it  renders  us  better.  It  might 
be  complete  and  long-standing,  and  yet,  from  our  mode  of 
life,  unknown,  not  therefore  an  immediate  influence  on  others, 
who  might  judge  us,  as  Mohammedans  are  said  to  judge 
Protestants,  as  men  having  no  religion.  As  a  means  of 
propagation,  then,  if  it  be  only  the  propagation  of  a  correct 
estimate  of  our  religion,  private  worship  in  some  sort  yields 
to  public,  be  that  public,  as  it  is  with  us,  from  our  necessity, 
more  domestic  in  its  character  than  in  any  full  sense  public. 
In  any  other  light  I  need  not  say  how  very  superior  the  habit 
of  private  worship  is ;  none  of  us,  surely,  need  reminding  of 
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that  truth,  nor  is  it  one  for  present  insistance.  But  as,  owing 
to  the  indirectness  of  its  action,  the  latency  of  its  power, 
immediately  it  must  be  second  to  the  more  congregational 
cultus,  of  which  it  is  the  best  support  and  impulse,  so  must 
it  be  also  to  the  life  which  it  informs  and  illuminates,  in 
which  it  is  the  hidden  source  of  that  life's  supreme  inherent 
power  to  influence  and  convert.  Nor  is  there  any  doubt 
that  this  is  the  relation  between  life  and  worship  which  M. 
Comte  assigned  the  two  as  means  of  propagation.  On  this 
I  need  not  multiply  quotations.  One,  simple  and  accessible 
to  all,  will  be  enough.  Stronger  statements  might  be  found ; 
your  memory  will  perhaps  supply  them.  I  take  mine  from 
the  preface  to  the  Catechism  (p.  11) :  '  It  is  for  the  nascent 

*  priesthood  of  Positivism,  and  for  all  its  true  disciples,  by  their 

*  conduct  as  men  and  as  citizens,  to  secure  a  due  appreciation 

*  of  its  excellence.  Even  those  who  cannot  be  expected  to 
'  form  a  judgment  on  its  principles  may  be  led  by  experience 
'  to  a  favourable  conclusion.  A  doctrine  which  shall  be  seen  to 
'develope  all  human  virtue — personal,  domestic,  and  civic — 

*  will  soon  gain  the  respect  of  all  honest  opponents,  however 
§  strong  may  be  their  preference  for  an  absolute  and  egoistic, 
'as  opposed  to  a  relative  and  altruistic,  synthesis.'  The 
language  is  most  quiet,  but  the  meaning  is  none  the  less 
clear,  that  it  is  in  a  conduct  in  harmony  with  our  religion 
that  lies  our  highest  power  for  conversion. 

Allowing  to  the  full  this  truth,  I  return  to  the  question  of 
that  secret  discipline  which  the  recommendation  of  Thomas 
&  Kempis'  great  work  shows  to  have  occupied  so  much  of  our 
Master's  thought  in  regard  to  his  followers.  It  is  a  sufficient 
indication  that  he  was  in  full  agreement  with  all  his  prede- 
cessors, the  religious  teachers  of  all  ages  or  countries,  as  to 
the  value  of  constant  religious  culture  apart  from  that  which 
comes  from  right  action,  of  a  direct  training  of  the  feelings, 
the  formation  of  what  I  have  already  spoken  of  as  devotional 
habits,  reading,  meditation,  and  prayer — all  portions  of  one 
idea,  inward  communion.  Perhaps  the  necessity  of  such 
habits  may  become  clearer  to  us,  more  consonant  to  the 
conclusions  of  our  reason,  by  the  two  following  considera- 
tions. First :  it  is  a  marked  feature  of  the  whole  of  M. 
Comte's    re-organisation — a    feature    which     is    extremely 
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repellent,  but  which  is  inseparable  from  it,  and.  as 
inseparable,  to  be  gradually  rendered  less  repellent  by 
familiarity,  that  it  invokes  throughout  the  idea  of  discipline. 
The  function  of  the  new  religion  is  to  discipline  all  the  forces 
which  have  been  fostered  by  the  previous  existence  of  man. 
We  know  how  those  who  wield  the  said  forces  feel  that  this 
is  its  claim,  and  we  know  also  how,  in  plainest  English,  they 
kick  against  it.  But  not  now  dwelling  on  the  larger 
application  of  this  regulating  power,  let  us  bring  the  matter 
home  to  ourselves,  and  consider  the,  at  first  sight,  somewhat 
stern  discipline  which  our  religious  conceptions  involve  when 
they  are  fully  mastered,  and  when  we  come  to  translate  them 
into  action.  Consider  the  watchful  control  which  all  our 
personal  instincts  require — nay  even,  in  a  degree,  our  unself- 
ish ;  consider,  again,  the  intellectual  discipline  prescribed. 
the  abstinence  from  that  mental  dissipation  which  the  age 
in  which  we  live  so  encourages  in  every  direction  ;  consider. 
thirdly,  the  constant  reference  to  others,  which  is  bound  on 
us  by  our  social  faith,  as  opposed  to  the  confiding  trust  in 
our  natural  impulses,  which  is  a  popular  doctrine  ;  at  even- 
turn  it  is  discipline  which  meets  us.  And  where  is  strength 
sufficient  to  be  found  ? — nowhere  but  in  the  feelings  rightly 
cultivated  by  devotional  habits.  Secondly :  we  wish  to  act 
healthily  on  others,  be  it  in  education  or  in  life,  to  use  a 
common  distinction.  That  is,  we  foresee,  or  we  see,  results 
which  are  undesirable,  which  may  in  the  one  case  be 
prevented,  in  the  other  be  remedied,  by  a  right  influence 
brought  to  bear;  and  yet  there  is  no  other  influence  for 
good  which  is  in  any  sense  within  our  power  but  that  which 
is  traceable  to  a  rightly  formed  character,  the  influence 
which  goes  out  from  us  ;  which  is  not  consciously  exercised 
by  us.  But  to  be  wholesome  it  must,  in  so  far  as  it  is  a 
permanent  power  for  disciplining  others  or  for  contributing  to 
that  end,  be  the  expression  of  our  own  self-discipline.  And 
here,  again,  the  question  arises ;  Where  are  we  to  get  the 
energy  which  will  make  us  discipline  ourselves  ?  The 
impulse  to  it  may  come  from  deep  feeling,  but  the  sus- 
tenance of  that  impulse  will  require  the  force  of  habits,  be 
their  form  what  they  may, — we  are  left  the  greatest  liberty 
in  this  respect, — but   in  some  form  or  other  they  must   be 
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habits  of  a  devotional  character,  in  the  complete  sense  of  the 
term. 

But  enough  on  this  point.     Probably  our  difficulty  is  one 
of  practice,  rather  than  of  theory.     We  have,  as  in  the  case 
of  the  young,  to  resist  the  counterpressure  of  all  or  nearly 
all  our  external   influences,  and   especially  of  the  mode  of 
thought  in  which  we  have  been  growing ;  or,  as  with  the 
older,  to   act   against   a   long   course  of  disuse  which   has 
weakened  all  our  earliest  impressions,  making  a  disastrous 
breach  in  our  continuous  religious  life;  or,  lastly,  where  there 
has  been  least  of  this,  we  may  find  it  hard  in  the  new  order 
to  adjust  our  language  and  the  conceptions  which  it  should 
embody ;    in  each  of  the  three  cases  there  is  a  practical 
obstacle  to  be  set  aside,  yet  there  is  much  aid  to  our  over- 
coming it,  in  a  convinced  determination  that  it  would  be 
wise  to  overcome  it.     I  will  assume  it  to  be  overcome,  or  in 
the  course  of  being  so.     The  first  evidence  of  this  result 
would  be  in  ourselves,  and  would  be  soon  extended  to  others. 
It  would  be  seen  that  there  was  in  our  lives  an  impulse  of 
power,  expressing  in  our  general  action  that  we  had  some- 
thing which  was  a  distinctive  principle,  directing  us  in  all 
the  details  of  our  most  ordinary  conduct.     Its  second  mani- 
festation would  be  and  that  shortly,  wherever  circumstances 
at  all  admitted  of  it,  in  our  family  life.     Personal  religious 
habits  would  impel  us  to  introduce  into  our  domestic  habits 
something  which  might  show  that  they  were  not  a  mere 
personal  advantage.    It  has  ever  been  so  in  the  older  religious 
life ;  it  will  be  so  in  the  religious  life  of  Positivism.     Some 
simplest,  most  elementary  joint  action  of  the  family  will  be 
adopted,  as  a  first  step  towards  systematic  domestic  worship. 
So  from  the  personal  and  domestic  sphere  there  will  pene- 
trate into  our  public  life  a  real  unity,  which  it  will  always  lack 
whilst  this  base  is  wanting.      Its  great  interests,  and  the 
thoughts  and  action  which  they  call  out,  will  act  beneficially 
on  the  more  restricted  portion  of  our  existence,  but  they  will 
ultimately  receive   more   than   they  give.      To   this  truth 
Auguste   Comte    seems   to    me    to    have    given    increasing 
prominence  as  he  advanced,  as  was  but  natural  when  we 
consider  his  later  years.     And  I  may  here  say  that,  possibly, 
what  we  now  most  stand  in  need  of  is  the  publication  of  the 
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papers  which  would  give  us  the  right  insight  into  those  later 
years.  Nothing  would  so  kindle  our  religious  aspirations, 
nothing  would  so  completely  redeem  Positivism  from  the 
charge  of  deficiency  in  religious  warmth. 

Yet  I  would  leave  no  onesided  impression.  And  there- 
fore I  place  here  a  quotation  which  brings  forward  another 
aspect  of  his  and  our  work,  and  that  with  great  distinctness : 
'  The  disastrous  revolt  of  reason  against  feeling  will  never 
'  be  terminated  till  the  Priesthood  can  satisfy  the  claims  of 
'  modern  intellect.'  These  words  may  serve  to  remind  us  of 
the  great  and  dangerous  labour  that  all  will  have  to  undergo 
in  their  intellectual  training,  and  which  has  more  especially 
to  be  faced  by  the  Priesthood  as  charged  with  the  spiritual 
direction.  If  I  have  used  the  epithet  '  dangerous/  it  is 
justified  as  expressing  our  Master's  feeling  on  the  point. 
The  science  on  which  we  must  rest  was  in  his  eyes  some- 
thing above  which  we  must  rise,  clearing  ourselves  from  any 
subjection  to  it,  emancipating  ourselves  from  its  control  as 
much  as,  though  with  greater  difficulty  than,  we  emancipate 
ourselves  from  any  other  hurtful  dogma,  say,  the  doctrine  of 
equality  or  the  supremacy  of  the  individual  judgment.  To 
him,  as  to  St.  Paul,  it  was  clear  that  knowledge  puffeth  up. 
The  unavoidable  process  of  acquiring  it  becomes  then  a 
permanent  danger,  a  necessary  evil,  against  the  influences 
of  which  all  precautions  have  to  be  taken  at  the  time  when 
it  has  to  be  undergone.  That  time  over,  the  wholesome 
action  of  practical  life  will  come  to  the  aid  of  the  great 
majority;  whilst  in  the  case  of  the  Priest  as  more  completely 
and  longer  exposed,  there  will  be  a  safeguard  in  the 
educational  purpose  which  will  preside  over  all  his  efforts 
with  a  constant  tendency  to  moralise  them  and  leading  him 
intellectually  to  a  most  rigorous  concentration.  Be  the 
danger  what  it  may,  however,  it  has  to  be  met.  The  fulness 
of  knowledge,  relatively  to  our  wants,  must  be  sought,  and 
the  practical  consideration  for  all  on  whom  it  is  incumbent 
to  seek  it,  is  to  strive  after  the  right  spirit  in  its  pursuit. 

'  Lminemment  feminine ' — pre-eminently  the  religion  of 
women, — is  one  of  the  expressions  applied  to  our  religion  by 
its  Founder.  And  all  his  later  writings  show  the  increasing 
power  of  this  conception  over  him,  how  towards  it  all  his 
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constructive  genius  turned,  by  intenser  sympathy  reaching 
towards  a  more  complete  unity  of  synthesis.  This  may  be 
accepted  as  the  true  direction,  or  rejected  on  various  grounds, 
but  it  cannot  be  denied  that  it  was  his  direction.  If  we  seek 
to  understand  it,  either  in  the  light  of  past  experience,  or  in 
that  of  our  present  difficulties,  I  mean  the  difficulties  of  our 
larger  social  environment,  or  as  a  rational  issue  raised  by 
the  whole  mental  and  moral  constitution  of  man,  we  shall 
gradually  arrive  at  the  conviction  that  the  expression  above 
quoted  is  pregnant  with  guidance  for  us,  whether  we  aim  at 
a  complete  possession  of  our  faith  for  ourselves,  or  at  the 
successful  imparting  it  to  others.  Contrasts  which  other- 
wise offer  much  resistance  disappear  when  brought  into  the 
light  of  this  idea.  I  am  content  to  instance  one  :  the 
contrast  between  the  revolutionary  and  conservative  elements 
in  society  which  seem  to  demand  from  us  such  different  pre- 
sentments of  our  system.  Ignore  this  contrast  in  a  great 
degree,  and  act  as  though  we  had  principally  to  deal  with 
the  acceptability  of  that  system  by  women,  and  I  have  little 
doubt  that  the  result  will  amply  justify  the  wisdom  of  our 
decision. 

But  then  if  it  is  permanently  the  religion  of  women  that 
we  its  disciples  of  both  sexes  are  engaged  in  spreading,  what 
must  be  its  leading  characteristic  ?  Not  the  energy  of 
practical  life,  nor  the  coldness  inherent  in  the  intellect,  but 
that  which  is  the  highest  womanly  quality,  tenderness.  We 
cannot,  as  a  matter  of  reason,  avoid  this  conclusion ;  our 
judgment  leads  us  to  accept  it  as  accordant  with  the  one 
voice  that  comes  forth  from  all  the  higher  religious  aspi- 
rations of  mankind :  we  have  therefore  but  to  work  it  into 
our  practice.  We  have,  that  is,  throughout,  to  see  that  we 
make  this  leading  characteristic  felt  to  be  such  in  regard  to 
ourselves  first,  then  to  others.  We  may  be  sure  that  we 
are  not  without  responsibility  for  the  opposite  impression 
which  is  widely  spread.  But  whether  we  are  or  not,  it  is 
equally  true  that  our  efforts  should  be  directed  for  all 
reasons  to  change  this  impression  where  it  exists,  to  implant 
a  wholly  different  impression  where  the  ground  is  yet  open^ 
And  tenderness  is  not  weakness,  nor  in  the  English  sense 
of  the  word,  sentimentality, — far  from   it.     We  need   not 
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shrink  from  it  as  such ;  it  is  quite  consistent  with  the 
greatest  strength.  And,  as  a  rule,  we  may  give  free  play 
to  what  we  have  of  it  in  our  nature.  Neither  in  man  nor 
woman,  in  adult  life,  does  it  seem  to  me,  as  at  present,  in 
excess ;  as  a  moral  function  of  our  imaginative  judgment  of 
others,  it  can  hardly  ever  be  so. 

We  have  not  hitherto,  perhaps,  ever  realised  to  ourselves 
our  religion  on  its  gentler  side,  or  at  least  not  fully.  All  I 
have  said,  however  unsystematically  ordered,  has  had  for  its 
object  to  draw  out,  first,  Auguste  Comte's  preference  for  that 
side,  and,  secondly,  to  lead  you  to  the  adoption  of  that 
preference  as  a  dominant  conception,  as  a  master  principle  of 
conduct.  Consistently  with  the  occasion  the  former  has  been 
most  prominent,  for  that  should  speak  most  of  him.  We 
cannot  stand  by,  or  offer  outward  tributes  at,  his  grave,  but 
we  can  worthily  honour  his  memory  and  that  of  his  guardian 
angels  by  an  act  of  spiritual  communion,  such  act  being  then 
most  appropriate  when  most  inspired  by  the  spirit  of  sym- 
pathy, or  tenderness,  most  appropriate  to  the  complex 
conception  of  the  group  he  wished  formed,  most  appropriate 
to  him  in  especial,  inasmuch  as  there  is  no  quality  which  by 
nature  and  by  cultivation,  through  all  discouragement  and 
suffering,  was  more  peculiarly  his  own,  none  which  careful 
observers  more  recognise  as  his  than  its  lovingness.  Justly 
did  he  value  the  insight  of  a  disciple  who  addressed  him  (it 
was  in  Spanish)  as  the  sympathetic  philosopher ;  justly  did 
he  claim  to  be  the  most  loving  of  all  the  bearers  of  that 
noble  name. 

I  end  as  I  began  by  placing  you  under  the  influence  of 
our  Founder's  memory.  Trust  me  it  were  a  great  loss  were 
we  indifferent  to  its  inspiration. 

Address  Delivered  at  trs 

CHURCH  OF  HUMANITY,  19  Chapel  Street,  Lamb's  Conduit  Street,  W.C., 

on  the  22nd  Anniversary  of  August*  Comte's  Death, 

24  Gutenberg,  19  (5  September,  1879). 
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RETROSPECT.— THE    INFLUENCE    OF    AUGUSTE 
COMTE'S    LIFE    AND    TEACHING. 

It  seems  necessary,  from  time  to  time,  even  at  the  risk 
of  a  charge  of  repetition,  to  guard  so  far  as  we  can  against 
certain  misrepresentations.  Not  long  since  I  saw  in  a 
periodical,  which  is  not  unfair  to  us  in  its  general  spirit,  the 
statement  that  we  substituted  Humanity  for  God,  Auguste 
Comte  for  Jesus  Christ ;  the  two  holding  the  same  relative 
position  in  their  respective  religions.  It  is  not  so,  and  it 
has  been  said  over  and  over  again  that  it  is  not  so.  We 
may  see  that  it  is  not  so  if  we  remind  ourselves  that 
Christianity  cannot  be  thought  of  without  Christ.  The 
Religion  of  Humanity,  or  the  Positive  Religion,  or  Posi- 
tivism— no  one  of  these  three  terms,  and  they  are  the  only 
three  open  to  fair  opponents  to  use  at  present,  necessarily 
recalls  the  Founder's  name,  any  more  than  Islam  necessarily 
recalls  Mohammed,  or  the  Medieval  Catholicism  St.  Paul ; 
to  little  so,  that  the  Society  which  represents  St.  Paul,  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church,  has  placed  his  name  below  that  of 
St.  Peter — has  disallowed,  in  fact,  his  legitimate  claim. 
With  regard  to  Islam,  it  has  been  one  of  the  arts  of 
controversial  unfairness  to  identify  it  as  far  as  possible  with 
him  who  only  claimed  to  be  its  prophet  or  apostle,  so  the 
better  to  conceal  its  large  amount  of  agreement  with,  its 
complete  acceptance  of,  the  religion  of  Jehovah  as  set  forth 
by  Moses,  so  the  more  to  damage  it  by  veiling  its  pure 
Monotheistic  character  and  weighing  it  down  by  any 
imperfections  that  attach  to  its  proclaimer.  If,  for  con- 
venience, we  use  in  the  West  the  terms  Mohammedan  and 
Mohammedanism,  we  ought  not  to  forget  that  true  contro- 
versial courtesy  requires  a  different  language,  that  Musal- 
man  or  Muslim  are  the  names  for  the  disciples,  Islam  the 
proper  name  for  the  creed.     By  a  similar  act,  with  equal 
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unfairness,  the  opponents  of  the  Religion  of  Humanity  are 
fond  of  calling  it  Comtism,  and  no  disclaimer  will  at  present 
affect  their  conduct,  for  the  device  is  too  useful  as  a  weapon 
of  controversy. 

Apart  from  this  consideration,  in  Christianity  such  as  it 
has  existed  and  exists  for  its  highest  teachers  and  truest 
disciples  throughout  its  now  long  existence,  Christ  is  God. 
And  this  conclusion  of  the  earlier  ages,  when  the  religion 
had  to  meet  the  strain  put  upon  it  by  the  death  of  the  old, 
the  birth  of  the  new  Society,  will  be  ratified  more  and  more 
by  its  believers  in  these  later  times,  when  it  is  amid  the 
throes  of  a  greater,  if  at  present  less  visible  convulsion,  the 
convulsion  of  its  own  dissolution  from  within  and  the  birth 
of  a  new  religion  to  supersede  it.  The  vague  and  flaccid 
conceptions  which  at  present  occupy  with  many  the  place  of 
the  more  coherent  theological  system  which  was  our  earlier 
faith,  will  give  way  from  their  own  weakness,  and  from  the 
necessity  of  facing  the  one  great  difficulty :  if  Christ  be  not 
God,  where  is  his  indefeasible  claim  to  the  allegiance  of 
mankind  ?  As  man,  his  life  and  work,  whatever  their  value, 
which  I  touch  not  here,  have  no  title  to  supersede  the 
collective  effort,  the  collective  life  of  his  fellow  men. 

In  a  word,  we  are  met  here  to-day  not  to  bow  in  worship 
before  a  divine,  but  to  commemorate  a  human  being,  the 
revealer  to  his  fellow  men  of  a  new  faith,  of  a  new  Power,  or 
a  Power  not  as  yet  acknowledged,  but  in  no  sense  the  object 
of  that  faith,  or  in  any  sense  one  with  the  Power  revealed — 
one,  I  repeat  it,  who  holds  the  position  in  the  Religion  he 
proclaimed,  which  Moses,  St.  Paul,  or  Mohammed,  hold  in 
their  respective  religions,  not  that  which  Christ  holds  in  his, 
as  he  has  been  confessed  by  the  Christian  world  of  past  times. 

The  spirit  in  which  we  would  perform  this  our  act  of 
simple  commemoratioa  is  one  of  venerant  gratitude  for  all 
the  benefits  which  the  life  and  thought  of  him  whom  we 
commemorate  have  brought  to  us.  We  would  not  be  unjust 
to  our  past,  or  in  any  way  undervalue  the  continuity  which 
should  keep  it  in  close  connection  with  our  present.  We 
would  gratefully  acknowledge  the  great  debt  we  owe,  most 
of  us,  to  its  lessons  and  its  training.  To  show  how  we  cling 
to  that  continuity,  it  may  be  sufficient  here  to  say  that  the 
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full  significance  of  those  lessons  and  that  training  is  best  seen 
from  the  vantage  ground  of  the  new  Religion,  which,  as  we 
would  use  it,  calls  us  back  from  the  neglect,  or  even  contempt, 
into  which  we  had  fallen,  or  were  falling,  as  concerned  the 
earliest  forms  of  truth,  and  teaches  us  how  we  may  turn  to 
useful  purpose,  and  still  respect,  all  that  was  best  and  noblest 
in  our  previous  life.  Hereby  we  are  most  in  accord  with  our 
Master's  guidance,  most  faithful  to  the  spirit  of  his  teaching, 
that  there  should  be  no  break  between  the  ages,  least  of  all 
between  our  own  and  the  great  system  which  is  in  time  its 
direct  predecessor,  the  imposing  Catholicism  of  the  Middle 
Ages. 

It  is  the  25th  anniversary  of  Auguste  Comte's  death,  if 
only  the  seventh  annual  commemoration  of  it  in  England. 
A  quarter  of  a  century  has  elapsed,  that  is,  since  his  disciples 
were  left  to  carry  on  his  work  without  his  guidance,  by  the 
aid  of  the  writings  he  had  left,  and  such  memories  as 
survived  of  his  life  and  teachings.  But  few  here  can 
remember  the  shock  of  his  death,  the  first  impression  of  the 
greatness  of  the  loss.  As  far  as  I  know,  there  are  scarcely 
ten  of  the  existing  English  Positivists  who  can  recall  that 
time.  This  may  serve  to  show  us  by  anticipation  that  the 
period  between  then  and  now  has  not  been  without  its 
results,  if  we  consider  our  actual  numbers.  To  the  few  who 
can  recollect  it  I  need  not  bring  back  their  sorrow  and 
alarm,  any  more  than  I  need  dwell  on  the  excitement  of 
returning  courage  and  of  gathering  hope  which  took  the 
place  of  the  first  depression.  In  the  mature  resolution 
which  animates  us  to-day  we  feel  something  of  regret  for 
that  early  enthusiasm. 

My  immediate  object  is  rather  the  intermediate  time 
which  ends  with  to-day,  the  first  twenty-five  years  of  our 
existence  as  a  church,  with  more  especial  reference  to  Auguste 
Comte,  as  is  but  natural.  By  way  of  introduction  I  will 
remind  you  that  his  existence  was  incomplete,  that  we  do  not 
possess  his  full  thought  any  more  than  we  have  been  subject 
to  his  full  action,  that  his  life  ended  prematurely,  broken  off 
at  a  very  critical  period.  We  have  so  much,  that  we  are  apt 
to  forget  how  much  more  we  should  have  had,  had  his  life 
been  continued  to  the  ordinary  term  even.     When  I  remind 
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you  that  we  have  not  his  system  of  moral  science, — his 
theoretic  and  practical  morals, — nor  the  education  based 
thereon ;  again  that  we  have  not  the  theory  of  human 
industry  which  was  to  end  the  third  series  of  his  constructive 
works,  I  say  enough  to  give  you  the  measure  of  our  loss  in 
the  sphere  of  thought.  For  Morals  and  Industry,  both  in 
theory  and  practice,  to  one  who  attentively  considers  our 
difficulties,  personal  and  social,  in  the  present  transitional 
time,  are  the  two  cardinal  points  on  which  all  turns. 

In  the  short  earliest  notice  of  his  death  which  circulated 
among  his  then  adherents,  it  was  stated  that  a  look  of 
inexpressible  grief  passed  over  Comte's  face  when  he  felt 
that  he  was  dying.  This  reminds  us  of  an  earlier  expression, 
which  he  used  after  the  completion  of  the  introduction  to 
the  '  Politics/  the  '  General  View,'  as  we  know  it :  '  I  should 
have  died  in  despair  if  I  had  not  written  it.'  The  outline  of 
his  conception  and  construction,  their  leading  principles  at  any 
rate,  was  secured  to  the  future  in  that  work,  would  have 
been  lost  without  it.  Between  its  publication  and  his  death 
it  had  been  developed  into  his  principal  work,  the  '  Politics,' 
and  so  had  receded  in  importance,  receded,  that  is,  into  the 
position  of  a  preliminary  discourse,  still  retaining  very  great 
value.  In  the  '  Politics,'  the  construction,  no  longer  in 
outline,  but  in  all  its  essential  features,  was  fully  worked 
out.  But  Comte,  with  the  consciousness  of  what  was 
done,  was  aware  of  what  remained  to  be  done  by  him 
as  a  thinker  and  writer,  and  the  feeling  that  it  was  left 
undone  and  handed  over  to  the  uncertain  chances  of  the 
future,  is  of  itself  sufficient  to  explain  the  look  of  which  I 
have  spoken. 

But  he  was  aware,  also,  of  the  state  in  which  he  left  his 
adherents,  the  small  body  of  disciples  who  of  late  years  had 
gathered  round  him,  the  bond  of  cohesion  being  his  own 
personality.  He  well  knew  how  imperfect  their  cohesion 
was,  nay  more,  how  imperfect  their  adhesion,  what  point 
they  had  reached,  in  what  they  fell  below  the  standard  he  set 
before  them,  how  small  their  number,  how  arduous  their 
task.  We  cannot  be  long  now  without  his  will  and  its 
accompaniments,  the  publication  of  which  was  decided  on 
last  year.     His  will  will  show  his  estimate  of  the  actual 
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disciples,  and  how  he  wished  to  live  to  bring  to  bear  more 
fully  on  them  and  their  children  the  influence  he  had  been 
gradually  acquiring.  The  loss  in  this  respect  has  been 
incalculable,  and  the  consciousness  of  it  may  have  darkened 
his  spirit  in  death. 

He  could  not  anticipate,  he  thought  he  had  provided 
against,  one  unfortunate  circumstance — the  long  delay  in 
completing  such  a  portraiture  of  his  existence  and  purpose  as 
the  will  and  its  accompaniments  would  have  given.  It  has 
been  explained  from  time  to  time  whence  that  delay  has 
arisen.  There  need  be  no  further  hesitation,  so  far  as  I 
know,  in  giving  to  the  world  much  of  the  materials  by 
which  he  may  be  better  appreciated  personally,  and  which 
will  not  only  do  that,  but  will  serve  as  helps  for  our  direction 
by  their  clear  indication  of  the  road  we  have  to  take.  Nor 
is  it  only  his  own  personal  influence  that  will  thus  be  set  in 
its  right  light  and  allowed  its  due  weight.  We  shall  also 
gain, — and  there  is  more  than  one  point  on  which  we  want 
it — the  influence  of  Madame  Clotilde  de  Vaux,  and,  through 
her,  of  the  two  others  who  are  inseparable  from  her  hence- 
forth. It  is,  after  all  is  said,  the  saddest  reflection  that  a 
very  great  man  should  not  only  have  been  so  hampered  and 
persecuted  during  his  life,  but  that  not  till  at  least  a  quarter 
of  a  century  after  his  death  should  it  be  in  the  power  of 
his  disciples  to  execute  his  will  in  its  most  important  part ; 
that  for  that  long  period  the  means  to  which  he  looked  for 
moulding  and  urging  forward  the  great  movement  should,  by 
an  unfortunate  fatality,  be  wholly  unavailable. 

To  place  within  reach  of  his  English  disciples  one 
additional  portion  of  his  work  of  direction,  I  have  had  lately 
printed,  and  they  are  procurable  here  and  elsewhere,  at 
Messrs.  Triibners'  for  instance,  the  circulars  which  he  issued 
during  the  last  eight  years  of  his  life.  Their  value  cannot  be 
contested,  even  few  as  they  are.  What  would  it  have  been  had 
he  lived,  as  he  had  hoped,  to  the  age  of  Hobbes  (91)  and  so 
the  eight  had  been  thirty  years  of  direction,  each  marked  by 
its  own  peculiar  growth,  by  its  more  ample  embodiment  of 
a  true  priestly  guidance  in  the  difficult  conditions  of  our  early 
advance,  and  in  the  midst  of  the  tumultuous  disorder  in  which 

we  have  been  living  ?     Pass  in  review  the  more  prominent 
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events  of  the  intervening  period  since  the  short  series  closed, 
and  say  if  we  can  adequately  estimate  the  loss  we  have 
sustained  in  not  having  had  the  yearly  interpretation  of  those 
events  which  would  have  been  given  in  his  Encyclical. 

Had  it  been  possible  to  give  earlier  effect  to  the  wishes 
of  Auguste  Comte  we  should  have  been  long  in  possession 
of  as  complete  a  picture  of  him  as  is  attainable  for  any  great 
man,  whereas  we  have  had  only  a  fragmentary  representation. 
And  it  was  no  mere  personal,  individual  interest  that  inspired 
those  wishes.     Quite  otherwise.     All  with  him  had  a  social 
significance,  and  he  knew  that  the  thorough  renovation  which 
was  his  aim  would  be  rendered  less  difficult  for  his  disciples, 
in  proportion  as  they  could  vividly  place  before  themselves 
their  teacher's  efforts  in  the  same  direction  for  himself.     To 
revive  the  lost,  or,  at  any  rate,  decaying  habits  of  piety  and 
devotion  which  had  been  the  strength  of  earlier  ages,  the 
determined  and  daily  cultivation  of  our  higher  nature,  was 
for  him  the  indispensable  condition  of  a  sound  advance,  one 
to  which  he  conformed  in  a  degree  which  but  few  know  as 
yet.     But  the  process  of  destruction  had  gone  so  far  that  a 
powerful  remedy  was  needed.     None  so  powerful  as  a  near 
example,  one  which  might  come  home  to  each  man's  personal 
consciousness,  of  how  the  difficulties  which  his  time  brings 
with  it  might  be  met,  had  been  in  fact  successfully  met ;  for 
here  was  one  who  had  himself  felt  in  their  fullest  degree  all 
the  revolutionary  tendencies  and  impulses  (his  earlier  letters 
show  this  at  times,  with  even  painful  distinctness),  but  who 
had  overcome  them  and  had  cast  them  behind  him,  preserving 
only  the  revolutionary  fervour  and  social  impulsion.     Here 
was  one  who  could  clear  himself  with  the  most  logical  conse- 
quence of  all  the  older  belief,  and  yet  see  that  the  spirit  from 
which  and  the  practices  in  which  that  belief  had  issued  were 
of  eternal  importance  to  man  ;  one  who  could  accept  in  its 
utmost  limit,  so  far  as  it  was  necessary,  the  work  of  destruc- 
tion, but  who  was  throughout  alive  to  the  transitory  character 
of  all  destruction,  the  permanent  necessity  that  a  new  order 
should  emerge  from  it,  and  replace  the  old.     In  the  same 
sense  as  the  other  great  benefactors  of  our  race,  whose  effigies 
we  see  around  us,  if  in  higher  degree,  we  look  to  Auguste 
Comte  as  a  type,   the   more   complete  and  applicable   by 
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virtue  of  his  closer  connection  with  our  actual  wants  and 
condition. 

More  fortunate  than  most  of  their  predecessors,  those 
who  shall  now  come  to  the  new  Religion  will  have  a  fuller 
possession  of  the  great  assistance  derivable  from  the  example 
of  him  by  whose  teachings  they  are  initiated  in  their  faith. 
The  last  days  of  the  first  generation  of  disciples,  the  first 
days  of  the  second,  can  hardly  fail  to  have  access  to  all  that 
remains  of  their  Master  which  is  connected  with  what  I  have 
been  dwelling  upon,  his  personal  religious  life.  Not  till  that 
is  open  to  all  can  the  world  be  said  to  have  Auguste  Comte 
fully  before  it.  Think  not,  however,  that  I  anticipate  a  ready 
acceptance,  an  easy  victory  for  our  religion  in  this  different 
and  more  hopeful  state.  There  is  much  to  prevent  such 
anticipation.  I  know  the  strength  of  the  older  ideas,  and 
the  difficulties  attendant  on  the  new,  sufficiently  to  be 
prepared  for  an  immediate  increase  in  some  directions  of  the 
present  opposition,  but  I  am  prepared  also  for  some  increase 
in  our  power  of  meeting  it  by  the  intrinsic  strength  of  the 
means  then  placed  within  our  reach. 

I  have  said  enough  to  show  why  it  is  that  even  now  the 
day  of  our  commemoration  is  a  day  of  mourning,  for  that  a 
great  task  was  left  unaccomplished,  a  great  service  with- 
drawn. Let  me  now,  as  the  occasion  warrants,  remind  you 
in  most  rapid  outline  of  what  we  owe  him,  for  regret  cannot 
be  the  prevailing  note.  We  owe  him  the  new  impulsion 
which  the  world  is  said  to  be  looking  for,  and  which  as  yet 
it  partly  will  not,  partly  from  ignorance  cannot,  accept  from 
him.  Fur  he  offers  us  a  clear  conception  of  human  life  as 
it  has  been,  as  it  shall  be,  and  as  it  is.  Without  any  idle 
question  as  to  whether  all  things  are  for  the  best  or  for  the 
worst,  he  teaches  men  to  see  things  as  they  are,  and  to  see 
the  use  to  which,  as  they  are,  they  may  be  put.  Relieving  us 
from  all  the  ungrounded  hopes  and  fears  which  have  been, 
and  are  yet,  so  powerful,  he  inspires  us,  as  our  greater  fore- 
fathers have  been  inspired,  with  the  consolatory  hopes  of 
a  brighter  future  for  man.  Freed  from  vain  claims  and 
pretentions  which  to  man  as  to  men  have  ever  been  fraught 
with  suffering,  recoiling  on  the  pride  which  cherishes  them, 
we  yet  feel  through  his  lessons  that  we  have  a  noble  function 
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and  no  unworthy  destiny,  if  we  reverently  and  gratefully 
accept  our  position  as  men. 

The  relations  of  man  to  the  outer  world,  the  controlling 
power  of  that  outer  world,  so  unavoidable  and  so  salutary, 
and  man's  capacity  within  limits  for  directing  such  power, — 
the  relations  of  man  within  his  own  sphere, — of  the  former 
generations  to  our  own, — of  our  own  to  them  and  to  the 
future, — the  close  inter-dependence  which  binds  together 
the  several  parts  of  Humanity,  considered  in  its  entirety  as 
a  continuous  whole,  as  well  as  when  it  is  considered  as  a 
present  whole, — the  bonds  which  unite  men  in  families, — 
the  rise  from  the  family  to  the  larger  unions  of  states  and 
church, — the  play  of  the  different  parts  of  the  social  organism 
with  their  several  functions ; — on  all  these  points  he  has 
combined  the  teachings  of  the  past,  and  given  them  new 
value  by  the  new  combination. 

We   are   taught   by   him   to   see   ourselves   and    others, 
throughout,  as  social  beings,  as,  with  our  will  or  against  our 
will,  parts  aiding  one  another  and  serving  a  whole,  creatures 
of  those  from  whom  we  have  descended,  labourers  in  the 
service  of  our  descendants.     By  all  that  has  been  done  for 
us,  by  all  that  we  can  do  for  others,  we  are  roused  from  the 
narrow  individual  view  of  self,  and  awakened  to  the  power  of 
our  nature,  if  duly   disciplined   and   cultivated.     We   owe, 
therefore,  to  our  Founder  a  new  view  of  ourselves,  one  in  which 
all  parts  of  our  nature  find  their  satisfaction.     We  learn  to 
value   highly  a  strong  personality,  but  we  bind  it   by  the 
operation  of  our  will,  and  as  the  conclusion  of  our  reason,  to 
the  service  of  our  kind.     We  save  ourselves  from  ourselves 
by  giving  ourselves  a  higher  destination  in  a  life  lived  for 
others.      Independence   is    encouraged,    but    submits    itself 
voluntarily   to   the   co-operation   which   is  essential  to  the 
common  welfare.     We  learn  to  value  a  strong  reason,  and  a 
most   definite   and   energetic   character — always   under  the 
same   condition — of  their   subservience  to  the  good  of  the 
whole  as  a  voluntary  act.     So  the  largest  perfection  given  to 
each  individual  is  made  to  minister  to  the  perfecting  of  the 
society  to  which  he  is  under  every  point  of  view  a  debtor. 
The  same  holds  true  of  the  family,  whose  separate  interests, 
as  we  learn  under  this  social  morality,  can  never  rightly  be 
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disjoined  from  those  of  the  state.  Thus  it  is  with  the  state. 
It  again  can  have  no  separate  interests.  It  must  bind  itself 
to  serve  the  whole.  Never  were  we  better  placed  than  now 
tui  appreciating  the  greatness  of  the  change  this  new  truth 
introduces.  For  whilst  it  is,  as  we  may  see  every  day, 
receiving  the  reluctant  acquiescence,  as  far  as  language  goes, 
of  one  state  after  another,  the  practice  of  all,  almost  without 
an  exception,  is  in  direct  conflict  with  it.  I  repeat  it;  it  is 
practically  a  new  conception  of  human  life  which  Auguste 
Comic  has  wrought  out  of  the  scattered  truths  of  the  past, 
and  at  every  turn  it  affords  us  new  prospects  and  new 
motives  for  action.  So  far  as  we  avail  ourselves  of  it  we 
clear  off  the  encumbrance  of  self,  we  see  all  around  us  in  a 
juster  light,  we  gain  nobleness  of  purpose  and  energy  in 
execution. 

If  we  think  for  a  moment  how  we  regard  all  the  questions 
that  are  being  discussed,  how  we  feel  about  them,  we  shall 
soon  realise  the  change  in  us  wrought  by  Auguste  Comte's 
teaching.  Still  more  if  we  remember  how  those  around  us 
in  large  majority  feel  and  think  on  the  same  points.  They 
are  quite  awake  to  the  difference,  and  are  not  slow  to 
reproach  us  with  it.  Nor  is  it  merely  with  reference  to 
single  questions  that  this  difference  is  felt.  Acknowledging, 
as  we  are  bound  to  do,  that  more  are  coming  to  our  con- 
ctanoafl  on  many  of  the  most  prominent  subjects,  we  can  yet 
see,  and  it  is  hardly  disputed,  that  we  have  had  given  us 
some  principles  of  judgment  that  are  not  common  to  others, 
and  which  enable  us,  however  alone,  however  apart  from 
others  we  may  be,  with  a  security  that  others  do  not  feel, 
to  say  what  will  be  the  decision  arrived  at  by  thoM  who. 
in  general  agree  with  us  on  each  point  as  it  arises,  such 
decision  not  being  a  chance  one,  but  the  application 
of  some  principle  common  to  them  and  to  us.  This  safe 
we  owe  to  Auguste  Comte.  We  owe  him  also  a 
more  noble  gift,  if  we  will  but  use  it.  He  endows  us  with  a 
larger  range  of  sympathy  in  the  freedom  of  our  common 
humanity.  It  is  the  special  privilege  of  our  religion  that  it 
condemns  no  other,  but  respects  all  others,  and 
incorporates  their  truth.  By  virtue  of  this  privilege,  its 
believers,  without  any  concession,  can  profit  by  all  that  the 
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past  offers,  they  are  free  of  Humanity  throughout  its  whole 
duration,  they  are  in  communion  with  the  whole  race  of 
mankind  on  the  particular  point  which  has  hitherto  most 
divided  men.  All  other  sympathies  follow  on,  and  are 
included  in,  this.  We  may  be  glad  to  think  that  others  are 
fast  approaching  us  on  this  ground ;  everywhere  we  see  signs 
of  the  extension  of  human  sympathies ;  but  not  the  less 
ought  we  to  trace  this  progress  to  its  true  source.  For  it  is 
through  Comte's  teaching  that  the  unity  of  Humanity  under 
all  diversity  has  been  placed  on  a  firm  foundation  of  reason. 

For  Auguste  Comte  himself,  what  has  been  the  result  of 
the  twenty-five  years  on  which  we  are  looking  back  ?  It  has 
hardly  been  such  as  he  anticipated.  General  experience  led 
him  to  expect  that  his  death  would  remove  the  obstacles  to 
his  recognition,  and  that  all  personal  rivalry  ceasing,  or 
being  silenced,  the  just  tribute  to  his  services  would  be  paid, 
whilst  the  admiration  and  gratitude  of  men  would  render 
easier  the  progress  of  his  doctrine.  Had  he  been  a  pure 
thinker  it  would  probably  have  been  so.  But  his  work  is 
one  of  direction,  government,  and  religious  organisation,  and 
touches  directly,  not  the  thought  of  mankind  only,  but  its 
interests  and  passions.  As  such,  it  enlists  active  minds  in 
its  support,  but  it  also  and  more  rapidly  awakens  jealousy 
and  dislike.  Apart  then  from  the  misfortune  I  have  before 
noticed,  viz.,  its  interruption  and  the  imperfect  knowledge 
men  have  of  it,  in  itself  it  was  such  as  to  make  it  probable 
that  its  ascendancy  and  that  of  its  author  would  be  longer  in 
coming. 

Be  this  as  it  may,  certain  it  is  that  his  name  has  remained 
much  more  obscure  than  those  who  accept  his  teaching  could 
have  expected.  Yet,  whilst  allowing  this,  we  may  see  that 
there  has  been  a  constant  advance,  that  one  after  another 
those  who  seem  to  overshadow  him  decline,  and  his 
superiority  makes  itself  felt.  We  may  infer  that  this  is  so,  I 
think,  without  risk  of  error,  from  the  fact  that  there  is  less  of 
ridicule,  more  of  vehement  hostility,  aroused  by  his  name. 
There  prevails,  unless  I  greatly  mistake,  a  sense  that  there 
is  in  the  man  whom  so  many  would  set  aside  or  ignore  a 
latent  power  with  which  they  must  reckon.  It  is  seen,  again, 
that  however  small  the  band  of  followers,  it  does  not  decrease, 
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that  no  other  among  the  new  teachers  of  the  period  exercises 
this  power  of  drawing  men  towards  him  for  joint  action, — it 
is  different,  of  course,  where  no  action  is  in  question, — and 
that  he  exercises  it  in  the  face  of  the  fact  that  there  is  no 
outward  encouragement  to  those  who  feel  its  strength.     It  is 
seen  that  silence  and  open  attacks  alike  fail  against  him. 
Silence  ceases  to  be  possible,  for  the  various  wants  of  man- 
kind force  attention  to  a  scheme  which  deals  with  them  all, 
and  in  one  language  after  another,  in   one   country  after 
another,  men  will  speak  of  that  which  interests  them,  and 
require  that  those  to  whom  they  resort  for  teaching  should 
also  speak  to  them  of  it.     By  the  enlargement  of  intercourse 
any  artificial  pressure  in  one  quarter  is  rendered  inefficient, 
partial  judgments  are  overruled.     I  might  sum  up  all  by 
saying  that  as  religion  is  the  central  want  for  man,  when  the 
form  which  is  in  possession  is  seen  to  be  decaying,  the  offer 
of  a  new  one  is  sure  to  be  scrutinised,  and  if  it  has  any  real 
value,  sooner  or  later  it  will  have  a  trial  allowed  it.   Religion 
is  the  government   and  direction   of    man    in    their  most 
complete  and  valid   form ;    how  should  an   age  which   is 
without  such  government  and  direction  not  ultimately  turn, 
however  reluctantly,  towards  a  new  growth — and,  to  the 
teacher  from  whom  the  promise  emanates  ?     If,  then  silence 
is  impossible,  will  opposition  crush  our  Master's  influence  ? 
As  yet  it  has  not  done  so,  and  we  need  not  fear  that  it  will 
do  so.     All  serious  candid  opposition  should  be  welcome  to 
his  disciples,  all  other  has  this  use  in  it  that  it  spreads  the 
knowledge    of   what   is    opposed,   and    prompts    the   more 
thoughtful  to  inquiry.     On  the  whole,  then,  the  period  has 
not  been  lost  as  far  as  Comte's  personal  recognition  is  in 
question,  though  it  were  useless  to  deny  that  it  has  been 
below  what  we  could  have  hoped  or  wished.     We  must  not 
forget,  however,  how  silent  is  the  growth  of  great  influences, 
how  at  a  given  period,  without  any  warning,  their  penetration 
becomes  apparent,  and  the  name  which  was  a  byword  stands 
pre-eminent  in  honour. 

It  has  not  been  lost  either  for  his  doctrine,  if  we  can  by 
an  effort  separate  it  from  himself.  We  can  see,  I  think,  that 
some  wish  to  do  this,  to  accept  the  benefit  and  repudiate  the 
author.    This  is  perceptible   in   more  than  one  writer  of 
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present  repute.  There  is  no  ground  for  anxiety  on  this  point. 
It  may  be  asserted  confidently  that,  at  the  close  of  our  period, 
one  conclusion  at  any  rate  has  been  reached  by  all  who  have 
studied  the  subject,  the  conclusion,  viz.,  that  Comte's  work 
is  a  whole,  without  any  break  in  its  unity,  an  expansion,  but 
without  any  departure  from  the  original  conception.  This 
ensures  the  failure  of  any  attempt  to  separate  the  teaching 
from  the  teacher,  when  its  triumph  shall  come.  During  the 
period  of  straggle  it  makes  it  of  little  importance  that  men 
take  this  or  that  portion,  and  partially  or  altogether  refuse  to 
acknowledge  their  obligation.  It  is  bad  for  themselves,  but 
it  is  not  equally  so  for  the  doctrine,  and  such  is  its  coherence 
that  it  will  be  too  strong  for  such  partial  acceptance,  and 
with  full  admission  will  come,  perforce  or  freely,  the  long- 
begrudged  recognition  of  the  personal  service. 

Whatever  the  future  may  reserve  for  us,  we  cannot  look 
back  on  our  Positivist  past  and  not  see  that  there  has  been 
progress  made  by  the  doctrine,  and  the  religion  which  is  its 
highest  expression.     I  would  not  exaggerate,  nor  would  I  go 
into  any  minute  estimate,  but  content  myself  with  a  very 
general    statement.       Whether    from     our    own     personal 
experience,  limited  as  that  is,  or  from  the  witness  of  others, 
we  know  that  the  place  which  the  Positive  Religion  holds  in 
the  general  estimation  is  very  different  from  what  it  was, 
that  Positivism  is  acknowledged  to  be  a  real  social  force.     It 
is  not  so  much  that  in  any  one  centre  or  quarter  it  is  strong 
or  stronger,  at  least  that  is  not  the  point  which  strikes  me  in 
regard   to   its   growth.     It   is   rather  that   it  is   constantly 
appearing  in  new  quarters,  often  the  most  unexpected,  now 
with  the  solitary  thinker,  now  with  a  social  bearing ;  that  go 
where  you  will,  you  find  some  one  or  more  who  are  attending 
to  it,  and  asking  themselves  what  is  the  worth  of  it ;  if  not 
accepting  it  themselves,  yet  by  their  tolerance  and  respect 
making  it  easier  for  others  to  accept  it.     In  no  country  of 
what  we  proudly  call  the  civilised  world  is  it  unknown,  and 
this  of  itself  is  much,  considering  the  separation  that  exists 
by   language   and   mutual    jealousies   between   the   various 
constituents  of  that  world.     There  is  a  certain  expectation 
attaching  to  the  new  faith  which  explains  this  its  wide  spread 
in  so  short  a  time,  and  that  when  it  rests  on  no  powerful 
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external  support,  so  that  wherever  men  are  thoughtfully  and 
distrustfully  regarding  the  future  they  are  led  to  inquire  what 
it  offers.  It  is  most  difficult  to  trace  the  process  by  which  it 
spreads,  but  it  is  clear  that  it  has  some  real  growing  force  in 
it  from  its  intimate  connection  with  the  needs  of  our  time,  so 
that  the  least  occasion  is  enough  for  it.  I  will  add  that  the 
.  degree  of  preparation  for  it  is  much  greater  than  we  at  first 
think.* 

I  repeat  that  I  am  anxious  not  to  overestimate  its 
advance,  or  the  hold  it  obtains  where  it  is  known  and  talked 
of;  but  that  in  the  space  of  time  it  should  be,  in  the  extent 
above  stated,  known  and  talked  of,  and  be  met  as  men  meet 
something  which  claims  their  active  support  and  allegiance, 
with  acceptance  in  some  cases,  with  strong  repugnance  in 
others,  not  therefore  as  a  mere  philosophic  doctrine,  this  is, 
I  cannot  but  think,  a  satisfactory  result,  and  a  pledge  of 
further  increase. 

We  have  either  personal  knowledge  or  the  evidence  of 
others  to  rely  upon  when  we  state  that  in  Sweden  and  Nor- 
way, Holland,  Germany,  Italy,  Spain  and  Portugal,  Great 
Britain  and  France,  both  in  North  and  South  America,  and 
in  Australia,  in  some  degree  or  other,  attention  has  been 
given  to  what  the  Positive  Religion  offers,  and  that  no 
amount  of  rejection  of  it  is  strong  enough  to  stifle  it.  To 
this  list  I  may  add  Russia  and  India,  the  last  the  most 
satisfactory  indication  of  all,  as  outside  the  European  world, 
and  so  testifying  to  the  power  of  the  Religion  to  overleap 
barriers  which  would  seem  in  our  present  state  almost 
impassable.  When  I  speak  of  India  I  do  not  mean  the 
European  governors  of  India,  but  its  own  proper  people — the 
Hindoos.  Nor  have  China  and  Japan  been  without  conscious 
contact  with  Positivism.    It  is  daily  becoming  more  apparent 

•  We  are  here  fresh  from  a  great  loss — one  having  left  us  by  death  whom  we 
all  felt  to  be  a  source  of  strength  from  his  firm  faith  in  our  religion,  his  firm 
grasp  of  it,  and  the  simple,  consistent  beauty  of  his  nature  and  his  life.  I  may 
venture  so  much  in  speaking  of  Mr.  Jones.  Why  I  so  venture  at  this  particular 
point  is  that  in  my  last  conversation  with  him  he  made  some  remarks  on  his 
own  experience  which  bear  out  what  I  have  just  said  of  the  preparation  for  our 
religion.  He  had  been,  he  said,  in  Switzerland,  explaining  to  some  one  his 
opinions.  He  was  told  that  they  were  Comte's.  He  had  never  heard  of  him 
before,  but  on  coming  to  know  him  he  saw  how  far  the  course  of  his  own 
thought  had  led  him  in  agreement  with  his  conclusions ;  and  so  it  is  with 
other*,  no  doubu— [Added  at  Liverpool^  17  Sept.,  1882.] 
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that  the  non-European  peoples  watch  with  interest  all  the 
changes  of  thought  in  Europe,  that  the  strong  current  of 
human  convergence  gives  an  increase  of  importance  to  each 
isolated  centre  of  growth.  Let  us,  whilst  on  this  point,  not 
forget  that  in  the  judgment  of  its  Founder  it  is  in  reference  to 
the  largest  relations  of  men  that  the  beneficent  action  of  the 
Religion  of  Humanity  should  first  approve  itself,  manifesting 
its  ability  to  replace  in  its  highest  function  the  Medieval 
Papacy. 

If  from  the  teacher  and  the  faith  he  taught  we  turn  for  a 
moment  to  ourselves,  what  is  the  general  retrospect  ?  With 
the  conviction  we  have  of  the  beauty  and  value  of  what  we 
preach,  these  twenty-five  years  have  been  undoubtedly,  to 
some  among  us,  a  weary  time  of  slow  growth  under  the 
exhausting  influence,  in  this  country  at  least,  of  many  years 
of  great  isolation.  The  latter  portion,  twelve  out  of  the 
twenty-five  years  of  the  period,  with  all  its  difficulties,  has 
removed  this  isolation,  if  it  still  leaves  our  numbers  but 
small.  But  from  the  whole  period,  in  spite  of  all  drawbacks, 
we  emerge  with  the  consciousness  that  some  real  advance 
has  been  achieved,  that  we  are  far  from  being  where  we 
were  at  its  beginning.  This  is  true  of  our  direct,  still  more 
true  if  we  consider  our  indirect  influence.  I  enter  into  no 
personal  questions.  I  deal  with  the  whole  body  of  Auguste 
Comte's  disciples  who  adopt,  in  some  sense  or  other,  the 
Religion  he  founded,  and  take  a  retrospect  of  the  whole  of 
their  action  since  he  left  us,  and  with  all  confidence  affirm 
that  that  Religion  stands  before  the  world  in  a  different  and 
higher  position  than  it  did,  without  one  further  word  as  to 
the  source  of  this  improvement  than  this,  that  it  is  mainly 
to  be  referred  to  the  intrinsic  strength  of  the  truth  we 
proclaim.  In  that  strength  lies  our  confidence  for  the 
future.  Be  our  weakness,  our  shortcomings,  what  they  may, 
they  may  retard,  they  cannot  prevent  its  gradual  but 
uninterrupted  triumph ;  they  will,  I  doubt  not,  themselves 
largely  diminish  under  its  invigorating  influence.  In  the 
same  confidence  we  can  watch  without  alarm  any  divisions 
either  in  judgment  or  in  action  which  our  beginnings,  in 
strict  accordance  with  all  prior  experience,  may  have  seen 
or  may  see.     Even  now,  imperfect  as  we  are  in  the  faith  and 
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at  a  very  early  stage,  we  may  verify  the  power  there  is  in 
the  doctrine  to  overbear  differences,  and  in  its  essential  unity 
to  enforce  practical  co-operation.  Any  such  power  is  not 
likely  to  become  weaker  as  we  move  forwards.  The  nature 
of  our  task,  the  greatness  of  the  effort  it  demands,  the  vast- 
IMS  of  the  interests  it  involves,  all  tend  the  same  way. 
Perfect  smoothness  in  the  working  were  beyond  our  hope, 
but  the  pressure  of  a  supreme  urgency  is  upon  us,  drawn 
from  the  instinctive  demand  of  man  for  a  new  and  stable 
order,  and  we  shall  learn  to  disregard,  if  we  cannot  cease  to 
[eel,  the  friction. 

Any  allusion  to  ourselves  is,  however,  but  an  episode.  I 
return  to  my  one  real  subject,  Auguste  Comte,  and  after  this 
retrospective  treatment,  I  would  ask  you  to  consider  not  now 
his  teaching  so  much  as  the  strength  we  may  gain  from  his 
example,  from  special  communion  with  him  ;  communion  of 
the  same  kind  as  we  are  wont  to  have  with  other  great 
types — with  St.  Paul,  for  instance,  or  with  Dante — with 
Shakespeare,  or  with  Milton.  I  select  one  or  two  points  as 
useful.  I  have  spoken  of  the  strain  put  upon  our  endurance 
by  our  slow  rate  of  progress.  We  cannot  but  feel  it,  and  all 
the  more  because  we  know  that  it  is  a  very  powerful,  if  not 
the  most  powerful  argument  which  keeps  many  from  joining 
Us.  In  our  hour  of  least  resistance  to  the  pressure,  of 
greatest  impatience,  we  may  recur  to  the  long  endurance  of 
Comte,  the  thirty-five  years  during  which  he  was  working 
without  ceasing,  for  the  most  part  without  any  encouragement, 
amid  dislike  and  opposition,  and  latterly  in  the  presence  of 
real  want.     Shall  we  not  follow  as  we  have  been  led  ? 

There  are  times,  too.  of  another  form  of  discouragement. 
We  see  that  all  around  us  reject  what  we  offer,  sometimes 
with  anger,  often  with  contempt,  more  often  with  the 
quietest  indifference.  We  ask  ourselves.  Can  it  be  that  we 
are  deceived,  that  the  whole  is  an  illusion  ?  There  can  be, 
I  feel  sure,  no  more  satisfactory  answer  to  this  misgiving 
than  a  quiet  study  of  that  master  intellect  year  after  year 
advancing  to  a  firmer  conviction  of  the  truth  of  the  great 
scheme  he  was  elaborating.  Or  again,  we  long  for  the 
support  given  by  the  belief  of  others  in  what  we  believe. 
From    his   letters   to  Mill  we  may  see   how   much   Comte 
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longed  for  it.  We  have  it  in  far  larger  amount  than  he  had ; 
as  far  as  intellectual  assent  to  the  leading  features  of  our 
doctrine  is  concerned,  we  have  it  in  abundance.  So  that  we 
have  no  excuse  as  his  disciples  for  doubt  or  discouragement. 
Again,  in  an  age  when  both  States  and  Individuals 
profess  as  their  guiding  principle  the  doctrine  of  self-interest, 
a  life  such  as  Comte's,  of  entire  devotion  to  the  welfare  of 
others,  a  life,  too,  passed  in  the  same  atmosphere  which 
we  breathe,  and  therefore  directly  in  kinship  with  our 
own  circumstances,  continues  and  greatly  strengthens  the 
influence  of  similar  saintly  lives  in  the  past,  showing  that 
such  saintly  life  is  not  a  thing  of  the  past,  but  one  of  our 
own  time  as  much  as  any  other.  The  most  beautiful  of  all 
spectacles,  to  use  his  own  words,  a  great  intellect  consecrated 
to  the  advancement  of  the  general  welfare,  was  seen  in  his 
case  in  all  its  perfection.  It  rebukes  our  feebleness,  and 
appeals  to  whatever  of  latent  strength  we  may  yet  retain. 

In  speaking  of  our  age  as  one  of  prevailing  self-interest, 
I  would  not  overstate  or  misstate  the  case  by  ignoring  its 
better  side.  All  who  will  examine  for  themselves  must 
see  that  there  is  a  better  side,  that  there  is  a  large  and 
increasing  movement  in  the  other  direction,  often  wanting 
a  wise  guidance,  at  times,  perhaps,  ill-directed,  but  none 
the  less  manifesting  a  recoil  from  the  predominant  impulse,  a 
complete  devotion  to  the  common  good  at  almost  any  cost 
to  self.  We  should  be  clear  of  all  exclusiveness,  and  freely 
recognise  and  honour  the  goodness  we  see  around  us,  though 
it  be  not  formally  with  us.  These  remarks,  I  may  add,  apply 
equally  to  all  practical  efforts,  whether  they  be  alien  to  all 
definite  religious  systems,  or  the  accompaniment  and  fruit 
of  some  form  of  religious  belief. 

Again,  under  another  aspect,  we  may  study  Auguste 
Comte's  life  with  advantage.  His  consciousness  of  his 
services  and  the  claims  resting  on  them,  of  his  great 
achievements,  which  were  to  him  what  the  Sacred  Poem 
was  to  Dante,  the  Koran  to  Mohammed,  his  missionary 
labours  to  St.  Paul ;  this  consciousness,  I  say,  and  its  free 
expression,  are  often  commented  on  and  thought  to  justify 
repulsion.  For  him,  as  for  the  others  whom  I  have 
instanced,  the  judgment  must  lie  with  the  ages  that  follow 
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them,  when  the  justice  of  the  claim  may  be  more  calmly 
weighed.  I  myself  have  no  doubt  of  its  justice.  It  has  not 
been  sufficiently  remarked,  I  may  here  say,  that  there  is  a 
change  in  Comte's  language  in  this  respect,  that  he  became 
less  directly  personal  in  his  assertion,  and  ever  more  inclined 
to  place  the  merit  of  his  achievement  outside  of  himself,  to 
transfer  it  to  another.  Not  to  himself,  in  the  well-known 
passage  in  which  he  claims  to  have  had  the  career  of  St. 
Paul  as  well  as  that  of  Aristotle,  does  he  ascribe  this  result, 
but  to  the  influence  upon  him  of  Madame  de  Vaux,  to  an 
external  inspiration  consequently.  So  again  in  the  final 
invocation,  which  is  of  such  capital  importance  in  regard  to 
his  whole  work,  we  have  the  freest  admission  of  the  same 
influence,  without  which  step  after  step  in  his  vast  religious 
construction  would  have  been  missed.  Any  excess  of  his 
personality  disappears  in  his  reverent  love. 

This  remark  introduces  and  illustrates  the  aspect  which 
I  wished  to  mention,  that  of  the  moral  rising  of  his  whole 
being,  the  constant  endeavour,  more  visibly  successful  in  his 
later  years,  by  prayer  and  discipline,  to  reach  his  own  high 
ideal.  This  endeavour  is  the  characteristic  of  genuine 
humility ;  it  is  the  practical  expression  of  the  strong  sense 
of  imperfection  which  is  of  little  value  if  it  acquiesces  in  the 
actual  attainment.  On  this  side  Comte  must  yet  wait  for 
the  juster  judgment  which  will  follow  from  more  full  know- 
ledge. But  already,  from  his  own  writings,  as  from  the 
testimony  of  others,  enough  is  known  to  warrant  what  I  have 
said.  If  we  are  self-contented,  and  averse  to  the  means  by 
which  in  all  recent  ages  men  have  evidenced  their  desire  for  a 
growth  in  goodness,  we  can  at  least  claim  no  sanction  from 
the  example  of  our  teacher.  With  the  great  religious  minds 
of  all  ages,  he  saw  in  the  culture  of  his  moral  nature,  in  the 
exercises  of  devotion  in  the  common  sense  of  the  words,  the 
source  of  renewed  strength,  a  wellspring  of  higher  in- 
spirations. 

Let  us  distinguish  for  a  moment.  To  do  great  things 
there  must  be  a  consciousness  of  great  power,  and  when  the 
things  have  been  done,  he  who  has  exerted  that  power  cannot 
be  blind  to  the  results  achieved.  His  work  is  there  ;  he  can 
judge  it,  he  speaks  truly  of  it,  and  in  speaking  truly  he  speaks 
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highly  of  it.     It  were  unworthy  of  him  not  to  do  so.     But 
neither  the  worker  nor  the  work  is  the  whole  man.     And 
when  from  the  true  judgment  of  the  work,  the  man  brings 
equal  truth  to  bear  upon  himself,  then  his  language  and  his 
feeling  are  different.      I   have  more   than   once   mentioned 
Dante.     None  can  think  he  had  an  inadequate  sense  of  what 
he  had  done.    But  it  is  equally  true  that  none  can  think  that, 
when  his  own  nature  and  conduct  are  in  question,  Dante  is 
wanting  in  the  most  genuine  insight,  and  as  its  consequence, 
in  the  truest  humility.     This  distinction  I  urge  as  applicable 
to  Auguste  Comte.     He  knew  what  he  had  done  ;  he  knew 
also  what  he  was. 

I  have  said  enough  for  my  object.  That  object  has  been 
on  this,  as  on  other  occasions,  to  place  ourselves  in  direct 
communion  with  our  Master,  and  to  show  that  Auguste 
Comte  is  not  merely  the  great  thinker  and  teacher,  but  also 
a  great  exemplar  by  virtue  of  a  noble  life — a  life  of  courage, 
of  endurance,  of  devotion  to  the  service  of  his  kind,  of  self- 
sacrificing  love — whilst  I  have  throughout  remembered  what 
I  began  with,  that  we  are  commemorating  a  purely  human 
being,  the  greatest,  if  only  by  his  position, — by  the  peculiar 
lot  which  fell  to  him  to  reveal  Her, — of  the  servants  of 
Humanity,  but  still  a  servant  of  Humanity,  one  of  whom 
we  are  fellow-servants.  No  one  has  more  justly  and 
ungrudgingly  allowed  the  services  of  others.  As  successive 
generations  of  his  disciples  pass,  they  will  see  that  he  meets 
with  the  same  unstinted  justice  himself.  We  cannot  secure  ] 
it  for  him  at  present,  yet  we  can  do  something  towards  it, 
and  what  we  can  do  should  be  done.  It  is  not  a  light  evil, 
the  injustice  done  to  any  eminent  servant  of  the  race,  though 
from  its  being  the  portion  of  so  many  such,  one  might  almost 
say  of  all,  we  have  got  to  think  little  of  it.  Injustice  to  the 
dead  is  the  withholding  of  the  veneration  they  have  deserved. 
We  who  believe  that  the  weakening  of  veneration  is  the 
crying  moral  evil  of  our  time,  may  at  least  see  that  we  do 
not  fail  in  it  as  regards  our  Master.  That  it  is  due  I  know 
we  feel. 
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We  praise  thee,  Humanity,  as  for  all  thy  great  servants, 
so  more  especially  on  this  day  devoted  to  his  memory,  for 
thy  greatest  servant,  Auguste  Comte,  through  whose  teaching 
Thou  standest  revealed  to  all  future  generations  as  the  source 
to  man  of  all  the  good  which  through  long  ages  of  effort  and 
suffering    he    has    attained,   and   as   the   power  by  which 
throughout  the  rest  of  his  existence  on  earth  he  may  increase 
that  good ;  and  we  pray  that  in  proof  of  our  gratitude  we  may 
become  thy  more  willing  and  complete  servants;  that,  guided 
by  his  teaching  and  influenced  by  his  example,  we  may  con- 
secrate our  lives  more  wholly  to  the  carrying  forward  the 
work  for  which  he  lived — the  attainment  by  man  of  that  unity 
which  has  been  the  aspiration  of  all  thy  noblest  saints,  but, 
which  he  alone  has  taught  us  how  to  reach.     In  his  name, 
tod  through  him,  we  praise  and  magnify  thee  as  the  Queen 
of  our  devotion,  the  Lady  of  our  loving  service,  the  one  centre 
of  all  our  being,  the  one  bond  of  all  the  ages,  the  one  shelter 
for  all  the  families  of  mankind,  the  one  foundation  of  a  truly 
Catholic  Church.     To  thee  be  all  honour  and  glory.     Amen. 


Address  Delivered  at  the 

CHURCH  OF  HUMANITY,  19  Chapel  Street,  Lamb's  Conduit  Street,  W.C., 

On  the  25th  Anniversary  0/ Auguste  Comte's  death,  24  Gutenberg  94 

(5  September,  1882/ 
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COMMEMORATION    OF    THE    BIRTHDAY   OF 

AUGUSTE    COMTE. 

igth  January,  1798. 

19  Mos£S,  102  (Sunday,  igth  January,  1890J. 

As  an  introduction  to  the  commemorative  service  of  to-day 
I  begin  with  an  act  of  general  commemoration,  as  I  shall  end 
it  with  a  more  particular  commemoration,  the  combination 
of  the  two  giving  a  unity  to  the  whole  of  what  I  say.  It 
may  also  set  all  in  proper  proportion,  reminding  us  that,  as 
Comte  has  taught  us,  Humanity  is  greater  than  any  of  her 
organs. 

In  the  name  of  the  Past,  in  the  interest  of  the  Future,  we 
of  the  Present  commemorate  with  veneration  and  gratitude 
the   services   of  the    successive    generations    of    men — the 
services    which    have    raised    Humanity,    under    her   own 
constant  impulse,  from  her  original  weakness  to  her  actual 
power.     We  offer  her  our  due  homage  for  the  achievements 
of  her  fetichistic  infancy,  the  capital  acquisitions  on  which 
her  whole  advance  has  been  founded,  the  basis  of  the  order 
established   in   her   theocratic   childhood.     That  theocratic 
childhood,  we  must  remember,  is  the  period  to  the  honour  of 
which  the  present  month  is  devoted.     As  is  then  fitting  in 
such   a   month,  we   recall   the   eminent   representatives  of 
theocracy,  fetichistic,  polytheistic,  and  monotheistic,  Moses 
and  those  who  stand  next  to  him  ;  more  particularly  in  this 
week  we  name  with  profound  respect  the  theocratic  order  of 
China,  Thibet,  Japan,  Peru,  and  Oceania,  under  the  special 
invocation  of  Confucius.     Under   all   its  forms   this  order 
deserves  our  tribute  as  the  earliest  and  hitherto  the  completest 
discipline  of  man,  the  satisfaction  for  the  time  of  all  the  wants 
of  his  nature. 

As  members  of  a  Western  branch  of  the  Church  of 
Humanity  we  recall  with  reverence  the  efforts  of  our  direct 
forefathers  during  the   partial   transitions   from    that    first 
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complete  order,  under  the  Gods,  or  God,  to  the  final  and  still 
more  complete  and  stable  order  in  Humanity.  And  herein 
we  commemorate  the  religious  guidance  of  the  West  under 
St.  Paul  resting  on  Moses — its  esthetic  culture  typified  by 
Homer,  Dante,  and  Shakespeare ;  its  philosophic  grasp  of 
the  whole  range  of  man's  conceptions,  as  exemplified  in 
Aristotle  and  Descartes  with  Leibnitz  ;  its  long  and  difficult 
building  up  of  the  scientific  foundation,  a  construction  repre- 
sented by  Archimedes  and  Bichat ;  its  anticipation  of  the 
direction  of  the  Future  in  its  industrial  development,  the 
type  of  which  we  find  in  Gutenberg;  lastly,  the  shelter  and 
security  gained  for  all  these  labours  by  the  genius  of  the 
Western  statesmen,  pre-eminent  among  whom  are  Cssar, 
Charlemagne  and  Frederic — honouring  throughout  and  in 
all  the  Being,  the  Humanity,  who  has  spoken  through  them 
and  whose  organs  they  have  been  in  her  partial  mani- 
festations, through  whose  constant  co-operation  alone  their 
labours  have  been  fruitful. 


My  reason  for  offering  to  take  on  me  the  service  of  to-day 
was  that  I  stand  in  a  peculiar  relation  to  him  who  is  its 
special  object.  No  living  Englishman  was  in  so  much 
personal  connection  with  him,  nor  had  any  so  direct  a 
commission  from  him.  I  regret  that  I  did  not  see  more  of 
him,  that  I  did  not  use  more  fully  the  opportunities  there 
were  for  intercourse  by  letters.  But  that  depended  on  my 
circumstances  at  the  time,  on  which  I  need  not  now  enter. 

When  after  his  death  the  question  arose  what  should  be 
done  to  carry  on  his  religious  work  and  to  perpetuate  by 
some  social  institutions  his  action,  M.  Laffitte,  as  our  interim 
director,  named,  as  the  two  festivals  which  might  associate 
all  Positivists,  Auguste  Comte's  birthday  and  the  day  of  his 
death.  And  for  some  few  years  this  was  the  plan  followed. 
Those  two  days  were  the  only  two  days  of  general  meeting. 
So  the  two  sermons  with  which  in  1859  and  i860  I  began  in 
this  country  the  preaching  of  the  Religion  of  Humanity  were 
delivered  on  the  19th  of  the  first  month  of  the  year.  Then  I 
proposed  that  we  should  keep  the  Festival  of  Humanity,  as 
completely  opportune,  and  as  so  considered  by  Auguste  Comte. 
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We  know  from  his  Confessions  that  he  looked  on  this  Festival 
as  inaugurated  by  the  meeting  of  his  disciples  at  his  house, 
in  order  to  testify  their  respect,  on  the  1st  of  the  year.  In 
principle  such  tribute  to  him  was  a  beginning  of  the  practice, 
if  there  were  defects,  as  he  felt  there  were  defects,  in  the 
form  which  it  took  at  first.  There  seemed  then  sufficient 
reason  for  proclaiming  distinctly  and  by  an  outward  act  the 
New  Religion,  a  reason  for  continuing  a  practice  which  had 
such  a  sanction,  and  which  bore  directly  on  the  Religion, — 
was  not  bound  up  with  its  author.  The  largest  possible 
honour  should  be  paid  him,  but  it  was  not  to  be  wished  that 
our  religious  action  should  be  limited  to  a  personal  com- 
memoration. We  had  to  assert  the  existence  of  a  new  Faith, 
to  affirm  it  in  presence  of  an  indifferent  or  hostile  society. 
and  if  we  restricted  ourselves  to  the  tribute  to  Comte  himself 
we  were  in  danger  of  obscuring  the  Being,  the  Humanity  he 
had  revealed,  in  danger  of  merging  the  foundation  in  the 
founder.  The  proposal  made  on  such  grounds  was  accepted, 
and  since  its  acceptance,  since  the  consequent  transfer  of  the 
meeting  from  the  igth  January  to  the  ist,  there  has  been  no 
break  in  the  celebration  of  our  highest  Festival,  which  is  the 
direct  recognition  of  the  Power  we  serve.  By  this  transfer  the 
strictly  personal  commemoration  of  our  Founder  and  Master 
has  been  till  very  recently  confined  to  the  day  of  his  death. 

The  change  having  been  made,  and  the  objection  above 
mentioned  obviated,  the  earlier  practice  may  be  resumed.  It 
has  been  resumed  in  Paris.  There  is  good  and  sufficient 
reason  for  so  doing  there,  and  if  there,  here  also.  In  all  that 
is  possible  and  so  far  as  their  action  is  sound,  we  here  should, 
I  imagine,  all  of  us  be  glad  to  act  in  agreement  with  our  co- 
religionists, however  much  we  may  disapprove  their  attitude. 
When  it  is  a  question  of  an  additional  act  of  honour  to 
Auguste  Comte,  there  can  be  no  division  in  principle  between 
us,  if  the  particular  form  chosen  be  one  which  we  can  hardly 
accept ;  and  I  confess  to  not  liking  the  proposal  for  this 
evening's  meeting  in  Paris.  There  has  certainly  been  no 
disposition  to  excess  of  personal  recognition.  And  as  in  our 
advance  the  worship  of  Humanity  has  taken  its  due  relative 
prominence  and,  be  the  form  as  imperfect  as  you  will,  is  an 
unquestioned  fact  for  all  who  care  to  observe  what  is  done  by 
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us  as  believers,  we  may  gladly  restore  the  observance  of  this 
day.     It  offers  an  occasion,  in  the  early  part  of  the  year,  for 
the  expression  of  our  gratitude  and  veneration,  whilst  at  the 
same  time  as  occurring  in  the  month  of  Humanity  it  brings 
his  subjective  existence,  his  memory,  his  composite  memory, 
if  I  may  be  allowed  the  term,  into  close  relation  with  the 
Being  to  whose   service   he   devoted   his   life,  whose  most 
powerful  organ  he  must  for  ever  be.     There  is  also  a  further 
advantage  in  keeping  this  day,  in  one  way  or  another,  as  a 
day  marked  by  a  great  memory,  in  that  it  gives  us  a  festival 
in  connection  with  that  memory  which  is  apart  from  the 
sadder  associations  which  are  inseparable  at  present,  perhaps 
always  will  be  inseparable,  from  the  September  commemora- 
tion.     A   general   tone   which   has   always   seemed    to   me 
unbecoming  on  the  later  day  may  be  fitting  enough  for  the 
earlier.     I  say  a  general  tone,  for  there  would  still  be  a 
necessity  for  a  very  careful  consideration  of  the  details,  for 
weighing  them  in  relation  to  the  substance  of  the  work  we 
have  to  do. 

In  other  years,  it  seems  to  me  that  the  most  simple,  and 
therefore  in  our  present  condition  the  best,  form  of  cele- 
brating this  birthday  of  our  Master  would  be  a  social 
meeting  with  something  rather  special  in  its  character, 
something  which  might  make  it  sufficiently  distinct  from 
our  ordinary  social  meetings.  This  would  be  not  difficult  to 
devise.  For  this  year,  in  the  meantime,  as  the  day  falls  on 
a  Sunday,  it  was  easy  to  make  our  usual  morning  meeting 
speak  more  distinctly  of  him. 

There  is  naturally  connected  with  a  birthday  more  of 
hope,  of  cheerfulness,  of  promise,  and  we  may  avail  ourselves 
of  this  natural  connection  to  view  Auguste  Comte's  life  under 
a  brighter  aspect,  to  the  exclusion  of  regret ;  dwelling  on  the 
great  results  attained,  on  the  execution  in  maturity  of  the 
thought  of  youth.  In  so  treating  my  subject,  however,  I 
shall  not  linger  on  the  early  days  of  Comte,  on  his  early 
intellectual  development,  on  his  then  relations  to  his  noble 
and  tender  mother,  on  his  complete  subjection  to  the 
revolutionary  spirit  and  consequent  alienation  from  the 
Catholic  influences  of  his  home,  on  the  mixed  and  turbid 
character  in  short  of  his  earlier  life,  whether  at  Montpellier 
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or  in  Paris.     Scattered  up  and  down  in  the  various  writings 
we  possess  we  have  given  us  the  means  for  understanding 
his   first  life   and  its  results,  above  all   for  seeing  how  he 
judged  it  and  them  in  the  full  force  of  his  later  years.    Xor 
again    shall    I    linger   on    his    early   writings,    nor  on  his 
laborious  philosophic  construction,  which  he  judged  to  have 
unduly  absorbed   attention,  nor   lastly  on    the   coincidence 
of    the   termination   of   that   effort   with   the   close  of  his 
unhappy  marriage    by   the   voluntary   act    of   the   wife,  so 
that  he  recovered  at  one  and  the   same  time  his  personal 
freedom    and  the  freedom   to   turn    his   intellectual  powers 
to  another  task.      I   pass  over  also  the  two  works  which 
were  the  fruits  of  the  interval  of  repose  thus  tardily  gained 
and  so  keenly  enjoyed.     I  would  rather  on  this  occasion,  it 
will  find  us  materials  enough,  centre  our  attention  on  his 
second,  his  true  life,  that  which  he  wished  to  be  the  ground 
of  any  judgment.     It  gave,  we  can  see,  a  different  colour  to 
his  former  existence,  it  took  up  again  the  better  elements  of 
that   former    existence,    turning  only   from    that   which  he 
deplored.     Freely    treated,    it    will   be    found  to    introduce 
unity  into  the  whole,  and  to  strengthen  the   continuity  of 
the    whole.     I    shall   attempt   no   minuteness   of  detail,  I 
would    rather    state    in    the   simplest   strongest   form   the 
broad  leading  principles  of  the  method  to  be  adopted  if  we 
would  understand  Comte's  real   life,  that  in  which  he  used 
all  his  previous  exertions  and  acquisitions  as  a  foundation 
for  work  done  under  more  propitious  conditions,  and  under  a 
higher  inspiration. 

It  was,  as  it  were,  a  second  birth,  this  entry  into  a  new 
life  under  the  guidance  of  his  love.  She  wThom  he  loved 
was  for  him  a  mother  in  the  highest  sense,  for  he  owed  to 
her  new  powers,  a  new  being;  through  her  he  became 
capable  of  the  highest  perfection  which  he  could  attain,  a 
perfection  which  was  in  constant  advance ;  he  owed  to  her 
his  regeneration  morally,  the  enlargement  of  his  intellect, 
the  ennobling  of  his  actions,  the  complete  unity  of  his 
private  and  public  life  which  had  previously  been  so  sadly 
disjoined.  Madame  Clotilde  de  Vaux  was  in  a  word,  and 
that  word  taken  from  older  language,  his  illumination. 
Domina  illuminatio  mea.     No  thought,  no  feeling,  but  was 
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brought  under  her  sway-  His  whole  being  responded  to 
her  holy  influence,  an  influence  purified,  intensified,  and 
made  paramount  by  death.  All  that  in  the  various  relations 
of  the  family  life  woman  can  be  to  man,  all  that  in  those 
relations  is  ordinarily  represented  by  different  persons,  she 
embodied  in  herself.  She  was  not  merely  the  one  guardian 
angel  in  whom  all  the  types  of  that  creation,  or  rather  that 
adoption  and  consecration,  were  united,  but  she  was  also  to 
him  his  patroness,  his  exemplar,  his  superior,  the  repre- 
sentative for  him  of  the  Humanity  they  served  in  common. 

The  true  way,  I  conceive,  for  arriving  at  a  right  under- 
standing of  his  attitude  towards  Clotilde  de  Vaux,  if  we  have 
any  difficulty  which  is  not  removed  by  the  study  of  his  Confes- 
sions, justly  placed  as  the  highest  form  of  sacred  poetry,  would 
be  to  look  to  other  similar  cases.  There  are  two  within  o 
reach  :  the  relation  of  Dante  to  Beatrice  which  is  becoming 
more  and  more  familiar  to  English  thought  almost  with 
each  year,  and  the  relation  of  Petrarch  to  Laura.  The  two 
great  poets  have  won  acceptance  with  mankind.  Their 
tributes  ever  repeated,  yet  ever  varying  and  fresh,  startle  no 
one,  are  taxed  as  exaggerations  by  none.  Time  has  conse- 
crated them  more  fully  no  doubt,  but  their  beauty  and  their 
justice  have  never  been  questioned,  they  have  been  an 
honour  to  their  objects,  an  honour  to  those  who  have  offered 
them.  They  grow  in  force  with  each  generation,  as  in  the 
progress  of  Humanity  the  reverence  for  her  representatives, 
for  those  who  transmit  her  influence,  gains  a  firmer  hold  on 
the  genera!  conceptions  of  mankind.  There  are  other 
precedents,  one  possibly  more  conclusive,  for  the  adoring 
love  of  Auguste  Comte.  but  I  content  myself  with  the  two 
instanced,  as  the  least  likely  to  raise  opposition.  Let  us  in 
the  light  of  such  precedents  carry  our  view  onwards,  and 
anticipate  the  sanction  of  time.  To  disciples  that  should 
be  easy  and  pleasant.  Let  us  give  Comte's  tribute  the 
force  with  which  it  will  gradually  invest  itself  and  use  it  to 
strengthen  and  add  precision  to  all  the  vaguer  ideas  and 
tendencies  which  are  around  us  in  the  direction  I  have 
mentioned,  namely,  the  just  and  full  estimate  of,  the 
reverence  for,  women  as  the  representatives  of  Humanity, 
the  channels  of  her  grace  to  men. 
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In  stating  as  forcibly  as  I  can  the  light  in  which  Comte 
saw  his  noble  Patroness,  I  should  add  before  I  go  farther 
that  there  was  no  exclusiveness  attaching  to  his  worship  of 
her,  this  worship,  in  his  own  words,  of  gratitude  and  of  love, 
of  eternal  respect  and  of  affection.  It  gave,  I  said  above, 
unity  to  his  life.  It  restored  him  his  childhood  and  its 
influences.  It  threw  him  back  on  his  earliest  associations, 
on  the  memory  of  the  mother  to  whom  he  owed  his  loving 
nature.  It  revived  that  memory  as  an  object  of  his  worship, 
it  gave  new  force  to  his  feelings  as  a  son.  His  mother's 
venerated  image  came  into  ever  closer  combination  with  that 
of  Clotilde  de  Vaux.  In  prayer  and  confession  the  two  are 
in  closest  union.  So  he  reconstituted  in  the  light  and  power 
of  his  later  love  the  chain  of  the  years. 

Nor  was  this  all.  Aided  by  his  chief  angel  herself,  with 
her  full  assent,  he  associated  the  third  member  of  the  group, 
his  adopted  daughter,  her  welcome  sister.  So  little  was 
there  of  any  tendency  to  narrow  the  range  of  his  best 
feelings  by  an  exclusive  concentration  on  one  all-absorbing 
object.  His  central  love  acted  in  quite  a  contrary  direction. 
We  find  him  always  disposed  to  increase  his  family  by 
additions  taken  from  new  and  old  friends,  as  also  by  a  keen 
participation  in  the  interests  of  all  the  families  with  which 
his  life  and  teaching  brought  him  into  connection. 

I  do  not  know  how  far  we  realise  the  extent  to  which 
Comte  carried  his  acknowledgment  of  Madame  de  Vaux's 
influence  and  benefits.  We  are  all  familiar  with  the  preface 
to  the  Catechism  and  its  explanation  of  the  choice  of  her  as 
the  catechumen  in  the  dialogue.  Perhaps  it  is  an  effect  of 
our  multifarious  and  hasty  reading  that  we  do  not  penetrate 
deeply  enough  into  the  sense  of  the  really  great  thinkers. 
Such  reading  as  used  to  be  given  to  the  Bible  and  as  is  still 
given  by  many,  or  to  the  Koran,  or  to  other  sacred  books  by 
devout  believers,  such  reading  as  is  now  given  by  thoughtful 
students  to  the  greatest  poets  when  our  object  is  to  draw  out 
the  minutest  shade  of  the  meaning,  to  see  the  full  force  of 
each  word  and  phrase,  such  reading  as  that  is  rare.  Yet  it 
is  the  kind  of  reading  which  we  should  bring  to  the  study  of 
one  whose  writing  is  so  instinct  with  depth  of  conviction  and 
of  purpose.     It  is  too  often  the  case  that  as  we  read  such 
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passages  as  that  above  mentioned,  we  understand  its  general 
statement,  accept  it,  and  pass  on  without  seeing  all  that  it 
implies.     It  would  leave  many,  I  doubt  not,  unprepared  for 
the  language  of  the  Confessions  where  he  speaks  to  her  of  the 
Catechism  as  our  catechism,  our  joint  work,  that  is,  not  my 
work  in  fact  with  you  as  a  disciple,  but  your  work  expressed 
by  and  through  me.     So  again  in  the  final  invocation  which 
forms  the  close  of  his  principal  work,  the  Positive  Politics, 
parts  of  which  you  have  heard  this  morning,  whilst  we  cannot 
mistake  the  general  bearing  of  the  language  used,  we  may 
easily  not  feel  it  in  its  full  force  ;  we  may  pass  too  lightly 
over  the  unhesitating  attribution  to  his  Patroness  and  Ex- 
emplar of  the  leading  part  in  his  great  religious  construction. 
Again  this  is  not  all.    His  advance  in  religious  conceptions 
was  intimately  bound  up  with  his  moral  progress.     And  in 
relation  to  this  we  may  reflect  on  the  meaning  of  such  words 
as  end  the  seventh  Confession.     '  I  should  not  be  a  worthy 
'  Pontiff  of  Humanity  were  I  not  profoundly  convinced  of  my 
'moral  inferiority  to  thee.     It  is  then  the  endeavour  to  be 
Mike   thee   to   which    I    must  more  and  more  cling.     Not 
'ceasing  to  be  my  true  wife,  thou  wilt  become  more  especially 
'my  sainted   Patroness,  and   in   an   increasing  degree  the 
'source  of  my  best  progress.'     The  judgment  is  most  distinct 
as  to  the  position  he  assigned  her  in  the  work  he  accom- 
plished, and  in  that  which  he  meditated. 

It  is  only  for  form's  sake  necessary  on  this  occasion  to 
remind  ourselves  of  what  that  work  was.  In  him  it  was  the 
re-organisation  of  human  existence,  by  the  setting  it  forth  in 
its  continuous  unity,  by  explaining  in  due  order  all  the 
conceptions  which  belong  to  it  throughout  its  three 
inseparable  constituents,  the  Past,  the  Future,  and  the 
Present.  It  was  the  institution  of  the  new  religion,  a  religion 
agreeing  in  kind,  in  its  essential  idea  of  unity,  with  all 
religions,  but  attaining  to  that  idea  in  supreme  degree.  This 
was  the  work  of  the  Politics  and  of  the  two  smaller  works 
which  range  with  the  Politics.  With  unexhausted  brain,  with 
unfaltering  courage,  with  a  vision  ever  enlarging  in  its 
comprehensive  intuitions  he  moved  on  to  the  succeeding 
work,  but  the  first  step  only  was  taken.  The  two  others 
were  denied  him  by  death,  as  was  the  accomplishment  of  his 
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latest  hope.  He  did  not  live  to  write  the  exposition  of 
the  First  Philosophy  nor  the  intermediate  and  lighter  tasks, 
such  as  his  work  on  Paris,  the  biography  of  Madame  de 
Vaux,  and  his  autobiography.  To-day  I  have,  however,  only 
to  mention  these,  whilst  emphasizing  the  great  achievements. 

What  he  effected  is,  as  we  view  it,  and  as  we  may  more 
confidently  each  year  see  that  it  will  be  viewed,  a  change  in 
the  whole  direction  of  Humanity,  a  sufficient  light  for  our 
practical  guidance  thrown  on  her  whole  future  course.  The 
light  thrown  will  enable  her,  through  the  ministration  of 
those  who  accept  it  in  each  generation,  to  move  with  sure 
steps,  as  aware  of  the  conditions  under  which  she  moves, 
seeing  both  the  point  of  her  departure  and  the  terminus 
towards  which  she  directs  her  course.  Such  clearsighted- 
ness is  invaluable  in  all  the  ordinary  conduct  of  life,  it 
will  not  be  otherwise  in  this  largest  domain  of  human 
conduct.  It  has  never  before  been  the  lot  of  man.  He 
has  lived  under  definite  laws  but  he  has  not  known  them, 
— he  now  may  know  them.  He  has  felt  towards  the  goal, — 
he  now  sees  it.  The  difference  is  quite  incalculable,  and  the 
gain  it  constitutes  is  the  sure  warrant  of  an  increased  rate  of 
advance,  with  less  of  waste,  less  of  needless  friction,  less 
consequently  of  human  suffering  and  bitterness.  I  would  in 
nothing  exaggerate ;  but  Comte's  labour  has  brightened  the 
whole  outlook  of  Humanity. 

I  have  said  enough  of  the  outward  results  and  their 
inspiration.  I  would  now  touch  on  the  unity  established  in 
his  life,  the  identification  of  his  public  and  private  existence. 
It  had  been  so  far  otherwise  with  him.  He  had  found  in  his 
public  labours,  it  is  true,  a  compensation  for  his  private  jars 
and  sorrows,  but  this  private  suffering  had  weighed  down  his 
energies  and  delayed  his  work.  Now  on  the  contrary  all 
concurred  to  further  it.  Motive  and  thought  and  expression, 
all  felt  the  strong  stimulus  of  a  being  moving  altogether,  day 
by  day  reaching  a  more  stable  harmony.  In  the  troubled 
environment  in  which  we  live,  in  the  discord  of  opinions  and 
feelings  which  we  cannot  wholly  escape,  this  blessing  of 
inward  peace  is  rare,  ceases  at  times  to  be  even  desired  by 
many.  The  means  of  its  attainment  are  never  thought  of,  or 
if  mentioned  are  scorned.     It  must  be  to  all  his  disciples  a 
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source  of  true  pleasure  to  think  that  Comte  attained  such 
peace ;  that  the  outwardly  sad  and  lonely  life  on  which 
observers  commented,  now  with  mere  astonishment,  now 
with  admiration,  was  warmed  and  irradiated  from  within,  till 
it  rivalled,  in  the  completeness  of  its  triumph  over  all  that 
was  adverse,  the  victory  achieved  by  the  saintliest  of  his 
predecessors. 

And  in  the  innermost  sphere  of  personality  what  was  the 

effect  and  aim  of  this  his  second  life  ?    Comte  rested  not  in 

the  expression  either  of  his  feelings  or  his  intellect, — in  the 

gratification  of  his  loving  devotion,  or  in  the  utterances  which 

were  to  serve  his  race.     He  laboured  hard  and  incessantly 

at  his  own  moral  improvement.     '  This  worship,'  he  says, 

'of  gratitude  and  love  which  can  never  cease  to  solace,  nor 

above  all  to  make  me  better.'    To  make  him  better,  the  thought 

was  always  before  him.    In  genuine  humility  he  felt  his  need. 

By  every  form  of  self-discipline  which  a  sound  reason  could 

suggest  he  sought  to  purify  and  raise  his  nature  and  his 

action.    Again  I  would  insist  on  the  obligation  of  interpreting 

him  by  this  second  life,  throwing  back  its  light  on  the  first. 

So  judged,  that  first  life  becomes  the  period  of  probation,  of 

growth,  of  the  acquisition  of  experience,  of  fall  and  rise,  with 

evil  in  it,  but  evil  which  was  to  pass,  the  evil  of  personal 

weakness  and  of  social  imperfection,  evil  which  for  us  and 

our  successors  has  in  the   final   issue  been   turned  into  a 

source  of  highest  gains. 

In  all  the  struggle,  veneration  and  tenderness  had 
remained  with  him.  They  had  wanted  their  due  food,  and 
his  life  had  suffered  from  the  want.  But  at  length  it  was 
supplied,  and  the  expansion  was  rapid  and  decisive.  The 
whole  nature  responded  to  the  demand. 

We  have  as  his  disciples  suffered  much  from  the  unavoid- 
able delay  in  the  revelation  of  our  Master's  inner  life.  Now 
that  it  has  been  made,  it  will  work  gradually  upon  us.  I 
have  drawn  upon  it  only  so  far  in  what  I  have  said  as  might 
explain  and,  I  hope,  justify  the  way  I  have  treated  this  day's 
tribute,  wherein  I  have  not  been  thinking  or  speaking  of  his 
birthday  in  the  ordinary  sense,  but  have  passed  on  to  his 
second  birth,  his  birth  into  his  true  life,  of  which  the  first 
was  but  a  necessary  condition.   The  mere  keeping  of  a  birth- 
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day  even  of  the  most  eminent  of  the  servants  of  Humanity 
were  but  a  slight  object,  but  we  may  make  it  an  occasion  for 
something  of  much  greater  importance.  In  this  case  it  may 
serve  to  remind  us  of  the  benefits  we  have  received  and  of  the 
source  and  origin  of  those  benefits — their  source  partly  in  a 
commanding  genius  working  under  a  strong  social  impulse— 
their  source  more  largely  in  a  noble  and  loving  nature,  acting 
in  submission  to  the  inspiration  of  the  truest  affection,  and 
by  such  submission  enabled  to  put  aside  every  obstacle,  to 
arrest  within  himself  and  put  down  for  others  the  insurrection 
of  the  intellectual  powers,  whilst  by  their  wise  subordination 
to  the  moral  faculties  he  gave  them  greater  vigour.  The 
supremacy  of  the  heart  over  the  intellect — in  this  constantly 
asserted  principle  lies  the  condensation  of  Positivism, 
foundation  of  the  Religion  of  Humanity. 


"• 


In  accordance  with  the  commemorative  act  which  began 
my  discourse,  in  accordance  with  the  results  attained  partly 
by  the  social  impulse  of  his  earlier  life,  and  with  the  still 
greater  achievements  of  the  second  life  under  the  inspiration 
of  as  deep  a  human  love  as  we  have  anywhere  recorded, 
enclosing  what  I  have  said  between  a  general  and  a  particular 
commemoration,  which,  well  examined,  are  found  in  closest, 
most  inseparable  connection,  I  would,  reversing  the  order  of 
the  beginning,  recall  to  you  the  complete  identification  of 
Auguste  Comte  with  the  Provisional  Calendar  he  has  formed 
for  us. 

In  the  roll  of  statesmen  and  rulers  he  takes  no  place, 
yet  he  has  explained  their  function  and  their  continuance 
for  a  time,  with  the  conditions  under  which  they  are  to 
continue,  if  competent.  He  has  judged  and  placed  them. 
His  conception  must  more  and  more  constitute  their 
guidance.  So  for  the  industrial  direction,  which  is  the 
substitute  ultimately  for  government  as  at  present,  he  has 
clearly  pointed  out  its  intellectual  value  in  the  past,  its 
practical  efficacy  in  the  future,  as  the  expression  of  the 
highest  form  of  man's  direct  action.  The  series  of  scientific 
labours  and  labourers  finds  its  natural  completion  in  him. 
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By  the  creation  of  sociology  and  morals,  by  the  ranging  these 
two  strictly  human  sciences  under  the  same  method  as  the 
earlier,  and  consequently  by  the  finishing  of  the  whole  con- 
struction, he  justly  stands  third  in  the  order  which  comprises 
Archimedes  and  Bichat.  So  for  the  philosophy  of  the  race 
he  is  the  complement  of  Aristotle,  and  of  the  two  modern 
philosophers  Descartes  and  Leibnitz.  If  poetry  be  taken  in 
its  rightful  extension  as  the  constructive  power  of  which 
poetry  in  the  more  restricted  sense  is  one  and  a  very  high 
manifestation,  then  apart  from  Comte's  own  inchoate  poetic 
conception,  he  stands  in  no  distant  relation  to  the  supreme 
artists  of  the  world.  His  vision  of  Man's  past  and  future  is 
a  poetic  effort  of  a  higher  order  than  Dante's  even.  Human 
life  becomes  a  poem  through  him.  Lastly,  for  us  and 
gradually  for  others,  he  takes  an  unquestioned  supremacy  in 
the  list  of  religious  teachers.  Greater  than  Mohammed, 
were  it  only  by  virtue  of  a  more  complete  transmission  of  the 
Western  tradition,  in  fuller  unison,  that  is,  with  the  most 
forward  of  human  movements,  he  is  greater  than  St.  Paul  by 
virtue  of  the  inheritance  of  St.  Paul,  an  inheritance  which 
has  been  worked  out  by  the  intervening  centuries  of  Christian 
history,  greater  also  as  the  more  direct  organ  of  Humanity, 
as  her  more  competent  interpreter  therefore,  and  as  such  able 
to  set  aside  any  limitations  which  hampered  the  noble 
Catholicism  of  the  great  Apostle.  It  is  but  fitting  that  he 
who  has  put  before  man  the  claims  of  others  should  have  his 
own  claims  duly  honoured,  as  the  simplest  consequence  of 
an  attentive  study  of  his  work. 


DANTE. — PURGATORY. — CANTO   XXX.    I — 38. 

Soon  as  that  polar  light,  fair  ornament 
Of  the  first  heaven,  which  hath  never  known 
Setting  nor  rising,  nor  the  shadowy  veil 
Of  other  cloud  than  sin,  to  duty  there 
Each  one  convoying,  as  that  lower  doth 
The  steersman  to  his  port,  stood  firmly  fix'd ; 
Forthwith  the  saintly  tribe,  who  in  the  van 
Between  the  Gryphon  and  its  radiance  came, 
Did  turn  them  to  the  car,  as  to  their  rest : 
And  one,  as  if  commission'd  from  above, 
In  holy  chant  thrice  shouted  forth  aloud  ; 
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44  Come,  spouse !  from  Libanus  " :  and  all  the  rest 

Took  up  the  song.—  At  the  last  audit,  so 

The  blest  shall  rise,  from  forth  his  cavern  each 

Uplifting  lightly  his  new-vested  flesh; 

As,  on  the  sacred  litter,  at  the  voice 

Authoritative  of  that  elder,  sprang 

A  hundred  ministers  and  messengers 

Of  life  eternal.    "  Blessed  thou  who  comest ! " 

And,  ••  Oh  !  "  they  cried,  u  from  full  hands  scatter  ye 

Unwithering  lilies  " :  and,  so  saying,  cast 

Flowers  over  head  and  round  them  on  all  sides. 

I  have  beheld,  ere  now,  at  break  of  day, 

The  eastern  clime  all  roseate  ;  and  the  sky 

Opposed,  one  deep  and  beautiful  serene  ; 

And  the  sun's  face  so  shaded,  and  with  mist 

Attemper'd,  at  his  rising,  that  the  eye 

Long  while  endured  the  sight :  thus,  in  a  cloud 

Of  flowers,  that  from  those  hands  angelic  rose, 

And  down  within  and  outside  of  the  car 

Fell  showering,  in  white  veil  with  olive  wreathed, 

A  virgin  in  my  view  appear'd,  beneath 

Green  mantle,  robed  in  hue  of  living  flame : 

And  o'er  my  spirit,  that  so  long  a  time 

Had  from  her  presence  felt  no  shuddering  dread, 

Albeit  mine  eyes  discern'd  her  not,  there  moved 

A  hidden  virtue  from  her,  at  whose  touch 

The  power  of  ancient  love  was  strong  within  me. 

CHURCH  OF  HUMANITY,  19  Chapel  Street,  Lamb's  Conduit  Streei 
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INVOCATION. 

In  the  Name  of  Humanity. 

Love  for  Principle  and 
Order  for  Basis; 
Progress  for  End. 

Live  for  Others.  Live  Openly. 


Reading  from  the  Imitation  of  Christ,  Bk.  II.  ch.  4, 


General  Prayer  for  the  Sacraments. 

Gracious  Power,  in  whose  name  and  by  whose  inspira- 
tion, in  dutiful  obedience  to  thy  Past,  thy  great  Servant  and 
Interpreter,  Auguste  Comte,  giving  full  expression  to  the 
earlier  instinctive  aspirations  of  man,  and  completing  what 
was  defective  in  their  later  satisfaction,  has  instituted   for 
thy  church  a  ninefold  series  of  sacraments,  which  in  their 
whole  sequence  and  right  use,  as  in  other  days  will  be  seen, 
will  bind  the  family  union  to  the  social,  and  link  in  close 
connection    the   successive    generations  of    mankind,   thus 
forming  to   order   and    beauty   our    otherwise    imperfectly 
ordered  existence,  strengthening  our  union,  imparting  unity 
to  our  individual  life,   and   drawing  forth   into  more  vivid 
consciousness  our  social  continuity:   may  we  thy  servants 
here  met  for  the  administration  of  one  of  the  series,  the  final 
Sacrament  of  Incorporation,  bring  home  to  ourselves  by 
meditation  the  benefits  of  this  institution,  opening  our  lives 
to  the  influence  of  the  conception  and  so  evidencing  our 
gratitude  for  all  that  we  have  received,  manifesting  the  power 
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of  our  faith  to  our  mutual  support  and  to  the  glorifying  of 
thy  name,  and  thereby  furthering  that  in  which  alone  the 
trouble  of  the  race  can  find  its  end  :  the  religious  unity  which 
nothing  but   thy  advent,   Humanity,  can   offer  to  all  thy 
children.     Amen. 

ADDRESS. 

The  Sacraments  of  the  Religion  of  Humanity  are  closely 
interwoven  with  the  whole  of  its  educational  system.     Their 
full  treatment  would  have  found  therefore  its  natural  place 
in  the  treatise  on  Practical  Morals,  which  Auguste  Comte  did 
not  live  to  write ;  we  have  but  the  plan  of  it.     He  has  left 
us,  however,  an  outline  of  these  Sacraments.     Both  in  the 
Catechism  and  in  the  Positive  Politics  (Vol.  IV.)  we  find  their 
institution.    We  have  to  do  what  we  can,  gradually  perfecting 
the   institution,   or   rather,   the   administration,    under    the 
guidance  of  his  very  definite  indications. 

The  full  significance  of  our  Sacraments  can  only  be 
realised  at  present  by  much  thought ;  it  will  become  plainer 
as  the  new  church  grows  and  spreads.  Yet  even  now  few 
parts  of  our  religion  are  as  much  appreciated  as  these 
consecrations — these  social  sanctions.  As  one  after  another 
they  are  sought  and  administered,  we  attain  a  better  per- 
ception of  their  guiding  power;  they  lose  their  theoretic 
difficulties  and  manifest  their  practical  utility.  For  a  just 
estimate  of  them  we  must  look  to  the  gradual  growth  of  our 
social  feelings.  This  is  especially  true  of  the  Sacrament  we 
celebrate  to-day. 

Life  is  a  series  of  preparations,  gradual  steps  in  the 
process  of  connecting  the  individual  existence  with  Humanity, 
the  ultimate  object  being  our  incorporation  into  Humanity 
when  our  service  has  been  worthily  rendered,  our  preparation 
duly  completed.  The  Sacrament  then  which  proclaims  that 
incorporation  accomplished  perfects  the  series  and  rightly 
takes  the  name  it  bears.  The  idea  of  incorporation  runs 
through  the  whole  Sacramental  theory,  the  Christian  theory 
no  less  than  our  own.  Thus,  in  the  Baptismal  service  of  the 
Church  of  England  we  have  the  words :  Incorporate  into  thy 
Holy  Church. 
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Now  what  is  this  Sacrament  of  Incorporation  which  we 
to-day  celebrate  for  the  first  time  in  England?  Implicitly, 
our  commemoration  of  Dwarka  Nath  Mitter  seven  years 
after  his  death  was  an  incorporation,  but  it  did  not  take  the 
exact  form.  It  is  the  last  of  the  nine  sacraments  of  the 
Religion  of  Humanity — the  final  consecration.  It  differs 
from  the  others  in  its  being  concerned  with  the  period 
after  death— with  the  subjective  life.  The  others  are  all 
connected  with  life  in  the  ordinary  sense,  this  our  mortal  life, 
and  as  such  are  objective.  It  perfects  the  series  of  the 
Sacraments — our  social  consecration  of  the  succes- 
sive epochs  of  our  existence.  It  has  its  roots  deep  in  the 
past.  It  rests  on  the  instincts  of  man's  nature,  which  do 
not  sever  the  dead  from  the  living.  The  burial  of  his  dead  is 
peculiar  to  man.  As  social  life  grew  other  wants  came,  the 
influence  of  the  dead  on  the  living  was  recognised.  So  it 
was  that  the  theocratic  period  instituted  a  formal  judgment 
of  the  dead  in  some  cases.  We  trace  in  this  judgment  the 
far-distant  germ  of  our  present  ceremony.  The  process  was 
carried  on  by  the  apotheosis  of  the  military  civilisation, 
however  partial  its  application.  It  was  continued  in  the 
Christian  Church,  primitive  and  medieval,  by  the  institution 
of  saintship  and  canonisation,  becoming  more  and  more 
valuable  as  a  social  and  religious  influence.  Not  less  but 
more  than  the  old  must  the  new  faith  dwell  on  this  after- 
influence  of  a  right  life,  availing  itself  of  the  judgment  to 
spread  true  conceptions  of  the  action  and  character  it 
demands,  availing  itself  of  the  example  to  stimulate  the 
■  rise  to  such  demands. 
In  its  general  relation  to  the  Sacraments  which  have 
preceded  it,  this  particular  Sacrament  is  an  evidence  that 
they  have  answered  their  purpose,  that  the  one  persistent 
direction  of  life  has  not  failed,  that  the  training  has  resulted 
in  Uk  formation  of  an  organ  of  Humanity. 

As  such  it  takes  us  back  along  the  connected  efforts  of 
the  life  to  which  it  refers,  till  we  reach  the  earliest  link  in 
the  chain  —  the  Sacrament  of  Presentation,  the  initial 
ceremony  by  which  the  unconscious  infant  was  engrafted 
into  the  Church,  was  presented  in  hope  to  Humanity  to  be 
trained  for  her  service,  to  be  disciplined  by  that  service,  and 
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qualified,  when  active  service  should  be  over,  for  the  new 
form  when  the  unit  swells  the  sum  total  of  her  past 
servants,  and  adds  its  influence  as  the  result  of  a  life  of 
devotion.  Connecting  Incorporation  with  that  earliest 
Sacrament — there  is  seen  to  be  a  strong  analogy  between 
them — we  may  look  on  it  as  a  Presentation.  The  Sacrament 
which  bears  this  name  is  the  Presentation  to  Humanity  of  a 
life  to  be  lived,  of  a  hope,  of  a  service  to  be  performed. 
This  last  Sacrament  of  the  series  is  the  Presentation  to 
Humanity,  not  of  a  hope  but  of  an  achievement,  of  a  result, 
of  a  life  that  has  been  lived,  of  a  service  accomplished.  As 
such  it  is  the  introduction  of  a  new  element  into  the 
collective  Past,  a  «ew  subjective  life  into  one  of  the  two 
subjective  constituents  of  Humanity,  our  Priority.  So 
regarded,  contrasting  them  somewhat  more  fully,  we  may 
say  that  the  whole  existence,  past  and  future,  lies  before  us 
in  the  idea  of  this  Sacrament,  a  consecration  from  which  the 
existence  derives  unity,  has  its  just  importance  given  to  it, 
has  its  correct  interpretation  assigned. 

Incorporation  is  to  be  a  deliberate  act ;  the  solemn 
judgment  is  not  to  be  given  under  the  immediate  impression 
of  death.  Seven  years  are  to  pass  so  that  the  disturbing 
passions  may  have  been  quieted,  on  whichever  side  they  act, 
whether  for  or  against,  in  either  case  equally  interfering 
with  a  calm  and  just  judgment.  The  period  is  enough  for 
reflection — not  long  enough  for  the  grounds  of  the  judgment 
to  have  become  obscure,  or  the  documents  lost  on  which  it 
is  founded. 

It  is  to  be  a  voluntary  act — none,  that  is,  need  be  subject 
to  the  decision  if  he  prefers  not.  Perfect  liberty  is  allowed 
here  even  more  than  in  any  other  case.  The  consecration  is 
to  be  asked  for  by  its  object  when  receiving  the  Sacrament 
of  Transformation,  and  the  wish  expressed  is  to  receive  the 
sanction  of  his  family.  This  last  provision  is  in  accordance 
with  our  conception  of  the  Sacrament  as  essentially  a  part  of 
the  domestic  worship,  and  it  is  an  additional  security  for 
caution. 

The  ceremonial  of  Incorporation,  when  circumstances 
shall  allow  of  it,  is  to  consist  in  the  final  entombment.  The 
first  or  provisional  burial  is  a  municipal  or  civil  act,  not 
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concerning  the  priesthood.  It  is  the  depositing  the  body  in 
the  midst  of  his  fellow-citizens  whatever  be  the  form  of 
burial,  whatever  the  disposition  adopted  for  the  mortal 
remains.  So  again,  the  first  commemoration — that  which 
takes  place  on  the  third  Sunday  after  death — an  interval 
which  allows  the  first  poignancy  of  grief  to  expend  itself — 
has  a  provisional  character :  it  is  the  expression  of  our 
common  human  feelings  under  a  loss. 

If  the  judgment  which  has  been  asked  for  is  favourable 
it  will  be  pronounced  before  the  bier,  and  the  body  will  be 
transferred  to  the  burial  ground  adjacent  to  the  temple  of 
Humanity.  The  degree  of  honour  accorded  will  be  marked 
by  the  form  of  monument — an  inscription — a  bust — a  statue 
— such  are  the  degrees.  The  memory  of  the  dead  becomes 
thenceforward  the  object  of  a  cultus. 

If  the  judgment  be  unfavourable,  all  that  is  done  is  to 
accept  the  first  burial  as  final,  and  abstain  from  any  mark  of 
honour.  Only  in  very  exceptional  cases  will  any  stigma 
be  inflicted.     We  need  not  dwell  on  this  point  now. 

I  am  bound  to  add  that  in  the  second  form  of  institution 
there  is  an  additional  provision  for  securing  full  maturity  of 
judgment.  A  provisional  decision  is  to  be  given  in  the 
fourth  year  after  death — a  decision  which  may  be  gone  back 
upon  and  reversed — which  serves  to  keep  the  remembrance 
alive  and  directs  attention  to  the  case,  which  is  meant  to 
secure  its  being  thoroughly  sifted  and  weighed.  This 
provision  has  not  been  observed  in  the  case  before  us. 
Under  all  the  circumstances  of  our  small  Society  it  was 
not  necessary.  We  are  so  few  and  see  each  other  so 
closely. 

I  ought  to  add  that  Incorporation  is  a  Sacrament  directly 
meant  for  men  only.  For  them,  in  the  limit,  it  should  be  as 
universal  as  Presentation,  but  our  life  is  such  that  it  will 
never  be  so.  Many  will  fall  short.  When  given,  however, 
it  does  not  confine  its  recognition  to  the  immediate  recipient. 
His  memory  is  inseparably  bound  up  with  those  who  have 
aided  him  by  their  loving  service,  companionship,  and 
affection  during  life.  The  inscription  on  our  Master's  tomb- 
stone may  serve  for  a  sufficient  example  of  what  is  meant. 

The  statement  of  the  various  features  of  the  Sacrament 
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shows  how  much  there  is  that  we  cannot  have  at  present. 
As  in  so  many  other  parts  of  our  work  we  must,  whilst  we 
see  the  necessary  deficiency,  take  into  account  the  period  of 
our  existence  and  the  imperfect  stage  of  our  church  organisa- 
tion. Here  as  elsewhere  we  must  look  forward  —  grow 
towards  a  more  perfect  attainment  of  our  ideal,  doing  all  that 
it  is  open  to  us  to  do,  keeping  to  the  principle,  adding,  as 
occasion  serves,  the  circumstances.  Certainly  our  imperfect 
state  must  not  interfere  with  our  discharge  of  the  real, 
essential  obligation.  Honour,  such  as  we  can  give,  we  must 
give  where  it  is  due.  Those  who  have  devoted  their  lives  to 
the  service  of  Humanity  must  not  pass  away  without  their 
due  recognition,  because  of  our  weakness. 

Such  are  the  points  of  which  I  have  to  remind  you.  In 
our  incomplete  realisation  of  these  sacramental  institutions, 
it  is  right  to  be  quite  open  as  to  any  special  omissions  or 
irregularities.  Therefore  I  notice  that  the  judgment  in  the 
case  before  us  was  not  asked  for.  Under  the  circumstances 
of  Mr.  Geddes'  death,  the  Sacrament  of  Transformation  could 
not  take  place.  So  it  was.  There  could  be  no  expressed 
request  for  the  consecration  of  to-day.  But  there  is  sufficient 
justification  for  our  action.  One  particular  act  of  his  life  is 
adequate  for  this  when  rightly  viewed.  Several  here 
remember  his  religious  marriage.  It  is  one  of  the  associations 
of  this  room.  At  that  marriage  he  gave  his  full  assent  to 
the  inter-connection  of  the  Sacraments.  The  acceptance  of 
the  one  pledged  him,  he  admitted,  to  the  acceptance  in  due 
course  of  the  others,  and  to  the  preparation  of  himself  for 
them.  None  who  knew  him  will  doubt  that,  such  as  he  was, 
he  would  have  kept  the  engagement  then  accepted.  His 
whole  life  and  character  are  a  guarantee  for  this.  And  if  so, 
then,  by  implication,  this  special  Sacrament  is  justly  his  due, 
and  the  full  assent  of  his  family  where  alone,  so  far  as  we  are 
concerned,  such  consent  is  essential — ratifies  this  implicit 
demand. 

I  have  no  other  point  to  notice.  I  will  merely  add  the 
references  to  the  Institution  as  outlined  in  the  works  of 
Auguste  Comte :  (i)  Catechism,  p,  95,  2nd  Ed.  (2)  Positive 
Politics,  Vol.  IV.,  pp.  115,  292.  In  both  cases  the  English 
translation  is  referred  to. 
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The  life  of  Mr.  Geddes  falls  into  two  portions  of  nearly 
equal  length — a  period  of  preparation  and  a  period  of  service. 
It  is  naturally  the  second  period  which  is  in  question  for  us. 
The  former,  great  as  is  its  interest  in  this  as  in  all  cases 
where  the  life  is  worth  attending  to,  calls  for  only  a  slight 
treatment  in  this  Sacrament.  It  is  the  use  of  the  preparation, 
not  the  preparation  itself,  that  judges  a  man.  Suffice  it  here 
if  I  say  that  the  preparation  was  well  and  carefully  made, 
under  the  beliefs  and  with  the  aid  of  the  Past,  skilfully 
applied.  It  was  made  at  and  near  his  home  and  with  all  the 
power  of  family  associations  to  uphold  him.  If  his  circi 
stances  were  somewhat  hard,  characterised  by  privation 
rather  than  luxury,  there  was,  on  the  other  hand,  the  i 
pensation  of  refinement  and  general  respect.  The  help  given 
under  these  genera!  conditions  was  gratefully  accepted  ;  the 
work  to  be  done  dutifully  done;  the  influences  of  affection, 
of  culture,  of  discipline,  rightly  used,  so  that  mentally  and 
morally  the  due  result  was  attained.  The  proof  lies,  as 
regards  the  intellect,  in  the  success  with  which  he  passed  the 
tiial  when  it  came;  as  regards  the  moral  nature,  in  the  deep 
affection  which  remained  for  all  who  had  aided  him  in  his 
preparation ;  as  regards  both  intellect  and  heart,  in  the 
ability  and  character  which  he  took  with  him  to  his  special 


That  service  occupies  the  period  of  early  manhood,  not 
reaching  to  his  full  maturity.  On  the  very  threshold  of 
manhood,  between  twenty  and  twenty-one,  he  was  placed  in 
a  highly  responsible  position  as  a  member  of  the  Indian  Civil 
Service  in  Bengal.  He  had  chosen  this  life  without  any 
strong  predilection,  without  any  deliberate  judgment,  as  was 
natural  at  his  age.  It  was  the  readiest  opening  for  his  self- 
maintenance,  and  afforded  him  the  best  prospect  of  helping 
:  s.  No  doubts  as  to  its  nature  were  likely  to  arise 
in  his  mind,  or  to  be  suggested  by  his  environment. 

Judge  it  as  we  may,  our  Indian  Government  seems  com- 
pelled to  this  anomaly — this  government  by  the  young.  As 
a  fact,  at  any  rate,  it  takes  its  servants  young,  the  exact  age 
is  under  discussion,  but  in  no  case  is  the  limit  high.  This 
early  entrance  on  such  important  functions  is  doubtless  a 
great  strain  on  many,  perhaps  on  all.    But  it  must  be  allowed 
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in  fairness  that  generally  the  strain  is  well  borne,  and  that 
the  possession  of  power,  the  sense  of  responsibility,  the  wish 
to  answer  to  the  confidence  placed,  the  influence  of  hier- 
archical subordination,  exert  a  beneficial  influence  on  the 
characters  and  work  of  the  majority,  have  an  elevating  effect 
varying  in  degree  with  what  each  brings  with  him. 

Mr.  Geddes  brought  much  with  him  and  was  always  found 
equal  to  the  charge  laid  upon  him.  Insight  and  competence 
no  doubt  increased  gradually  as  he  passed  from  one  post  to 
another ;  but  his  great  capacity  and  honesty  of  purpose  were 
manifest  from  the  first.  In  speaking  of  his  Indian  career  I 
am  necessarily  thrown  upon  the  testimony  of  others,  but  that 
testimony  is  unanimous  and  abundant.  He  rose  steadily  in 
the  estimation  of  his  official  superiors  as  a  public  servant  of 
eminent  qualifications.  For  a  time,  it  is  true,  at  a  later 
period,  he  was  under  a  cloud,  owing  partly  to  his  outspoken- 
ness in  the  criticisms  of  our  position  in  India  on  which  he 
ventured,  partly  to  a  misapprehension  of  past  administrative 
action.  But  the  reparation  came,  and  though  his  freedom  of 
utterance  was  checked  his  general  position  was  unimpaired. 
The  judgment  of  his  superiors  had  the  full  assent  of  his 
juniors  and  equals — his  colleagues  in  the  service.  On  this 
point  again  I  have  ample  testimony.  Suffice  it  if  I  cite  that 
of  Dr.  Burnell,  as  a  name  familiar  to  us.  He  several  times 
spoke  to  me  of  Mr.  Geddes'  high  reputation,  of  his  marked 
eminence  in  his  service,  known  to  all  the  Anglo-Indian  body. 
In  fact,  this  general  recognition  of  his  value,  of  his  mastery 
of  the  difficult  problems  of  Indian  administration,  led  to  his 
being  overtasked — to  too  great  a  strain  upon  his  strength. 

If  we  concentrate  our  attention  at  the  outset  on  his  pro- 
fessional work,  we  may  accept  the  judgment  passed  on  his 
performance  of  it.  But  we  may  also  look  deeper  and  study 
the  spirit  in  which  he  performed  it,  his  conception  of  the 
duties  it  brought  with  it ;  in  a  word,  how  far  he  raised  it 
above  the  strict  official  level.  It  is  clear  that  he  early  dis- 
covered that  his  position  had  a  two-fold  relation — a  relation 
to  his  own  government  and  a  relation  to  those  whom  he  was 
appointed  to  govern.  Awake  to  his  own  direct  responsibility, 
he  was  awake  also  to  the  responsibility  which  rested  on  the 
whole  Government  of  which  he  was  a  member ;  in  short,  to 
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the  full  obligations  of  his  membership.  He  observed,  he 
studied,  he  reasoned  on  our  intrusive  action,  its  inherent 
difficulties,  its  anxious  future.  He  felt  the  burden  of 
Empire  there  for  ourselves  and  for  the  peoples  we  govern. 
He  examined  it  under  all  its  aspects,  administrative,  financial, 
commercial.  He  watched  the  alienation  of  the  two  races,  and 
the  symptoms  of  danger  in  India  and  on  its  borders.  His 
financial  conclusions  are  given  in  his  pamphlet  on  the  logic 
of  Indian  deficit.  His  sympathy  with  the  over-taxed  popu- 
lations, as  also  his  sense  of  justice,  led  him  to  advocate  a 
different  adjustment- — an  adjustment  which  should  place 
the  cost  of  our  most  costly,  often  extravagant  and  wasteful 
expenditure,  in  larger  proportion  on  the  ruling  nation,  by 
the  transfer  of  the  Home  charges  to  the  Imperial  from  the 
Indian  Budget.  Naturally,  as  he  judged  more  unfavourably 
of  our  position  as  a  whole  and  in  principle,  his  sympathy 
with  the  Indians  increased.  Much  of  his  thought  was 
directed  to  the  right  wielding  of  our  power  and  to  the 
alleviation  of  its  obnoxious  conditions;  much  also  to  the 
mode  in  which  the  connection  as  it  now  is  might  be  brought 
to  an  end  healthily  for  both  parties.  His  true  sympathy  with 
the  Indians  was  felt  during  his  life,  and  is  felt  after  his  death 
by  all  in  India  to  whom  his  name  is  known.  If  it  embar- 
rassed him  at  times  in  his  service  it  has  made  his  memory 
dear  to  them,  hence  the  honour  and  affection  given  him," 

His  conclusions,  opposed  to  those  prevalent  in  the  service, 
were  boldly  yet  temperately  stated  ;  and  I  know  not  that  any 
servant  of  any  government  can  give  a  higher  service  than  he 
gives  who,  without  neglect  of  his  specific  duties,  contributes 
to  the  understanding  by  that  government  of  its  attributions 
and  requirements,  and  aids  in  giving  a  right  and  wise  direction 
to  its  policy.  I  am  aware  it  is  not  a  popular  form,  this  form 
of  service — not  popular  with  the  governors,  but  that  in  no 
way  invalidates  the  judgment  of  its  value. 

This  freer  interpretation  of  official  duty  is  valuable  in  all 

•  'We     musi.    properly    speaking.'   says    an    Indian    Posiiivist,    >  date    our 

■  .1I1    the    Posilivist  churth    from    tlie   lime  of   Mr.   Gcddes.       His 

in    England   may   not  emend   beyond  the   present   generation   of  his 

friends  and   rclatinns.      But  to  us   here   it   shall   always   continue  to  have  an 

enduring  at  tt  action,  and  the  Sacrament  endue?,  ii  with  a  religious  sanctity.' — 

Fnm  -Brahman  the  Prim,'  by  Jugindra  Chandra  Chvih.     Caltuih 
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cases.  In  the  peculiar  circumstances  of  India  it  is  eminently 
required.  A  loyal  yet  not  blind  co-operation,  which  avoids 
absorption  into  mere  officialism  and  seeks  without  hostility 
to  perfect  the  administration  from  within,  which  secures  a 
general  openness  of  judgment,  and  obviates  the  danger 
attaching  to  a  purely  passive  attitude;  this  would  seem 
more  requisite  in  that  dependency  than  anywhere  else, 
because  of  the  precarious  tenure  on  which,  it  is  getting  to 
be  generally  allowed,  we  hold  it.  It  was  in  this  spirit  that 
Mr.  Geddes  gave  his  services ;  this  was  his  understanding  of 
his  professional  obligations. 

The  general  result  was,  as  I  have  stated,  high  esteem 
from  his  government,  and  the  recognition  by  the  governed 
of  his  friendliness.  Their  sense  of  his  value  was  constantly 
increasing,  his  relations  with  them  grew  more  and  more 
cordial  and  equal,  for  his  well-known  general  attitude  was 
supported,  as  is  not  always  the  case  with  men's  theory,  by 
his  simple,  unaffected,  human  intercourse,  which  made 
intimacy  and  friendship  possible.  The  public  and  the  private 
life  were  in  harmony  with  him,  and  the  harmony  had  its 
natural  effect.  It  conciliated  without  effort ;  social  equality 
was  recognised  and  without  the  slightest  suspicion  of  insin- 
cerity. Under  all  the  peculiarities  of  our  Indian  rule  this  is 
a  remarkable  result  whenever  it  is  achieved,  and  each  fresh 
instance  of  such  success  is  a  great  help  to  those  who  come 
after.     The  example  propagates. 

The  result  of  this  examination  of  his  conduct  as  a  Civil 
Servant  shows  that  the  more  immediate  business  of  his  life, 
his  special  function,  was  well  performed.  Our  Master  often 
urges  his  disciples  to  be  careful  to  make  this  a  Positivist 
characteristic,  bids  them  see  that  their  proper  professional 
work  be  done  with  zeal  and  care.  To  this  teaching  Mr. 
Geddes  was  true,  and  that  in  the  largest  spirit.  His  pro- 
fessional work  was  enlightened  and  ennobled  by  his  religion, 
nothing  was  withdrawn  from  it  as  a  consequence  of  his 
religious  convictions,  he  succeeded  under  all  the  peculiar 
difficulties  attendant  on  his  position  in  harmonising  his  civil 
with  his  personal  and  domestic  life. 

Before  I  leave  his  Indian  career  there  is  one  more  point 
which  I  must  not  omit :  it  is  his  relation  to  his  colleagues. 
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His  strong  sympathy  with  those  among  whom  he  acted  as 
administrator  or  judge  did  not  shut  him  off  from  those  who 
stood  on  the  same  ground  as  himself,  the  members  of  the 
service  to  which  he  belonged,  or  others  of  his  countrymen 
who  were  his  contemporaries  in  India,  more  loosely  connected 
than  he  was  with  the  Government.  I  allude  to  such  men  as 
Mr.  Lobb.  For  his  juniors  his  help  was  always  forthcoming. 
Remembering  his  own  experience,  he  was  ready  to  smooth 
the  course  of  those  who  were  entering  on  a  similar  career. 
They  could  count  on  his  kind  fellow-feeling  and  his  best 
advice,  on  wise  and  unobtrusive  counsel  and  impulsion  to  a 
right  course.  His  affectionate,  attractive  nature,  the  effect 
of  which  was  not  impaired  by  want  of  vigour  or  success,  gave 
his  assistance  weight  and  secured  its  grateful  acceptance. 
To  its  value  I  have  again  ample  testimony.  And  in  general 
not  merely  with  his  juniors,  but  in  his  official  environment, 
he  made  his  influence  felt  without  imposing  it.  There  was 
no  assumption  on  his  part,  confidence  flowed  to  him  by  virtue 
of  a  rare  combination  of  the  higher  qualities. 

Thus  from  three  points  of  view  I  have  dealt  with  his 
special  professional, — his  Indian  service, — and  all  three  issue 
in  a  favourable  judgment,  and  I  rest  for  this  judgment  on  the 
assent  of  competent  observers.  There  remain  two  other 
aspects  under  which  to  regard  his  life's  service. 

It  was  in  India  that  he  became  acquainted  with  Posi- 
tivism, as  with  its  judgment  on  the  whole  Indian  question 
which  lay  so  near  to  him.  In  that  judgment  he  fully 
concurred.  It  was  through  this  particular  opening  that  he 
passed  to  the  full  acceptance  of  the  Religion  of  Humanity, 
to  which  he  gave  himself  without  hesitation  or  reserve. 
Several  can  remember  his  earliest  appearance  amongst  us, 
the  fresh  life  and  hope  such  an  adhesion  breathed  into  us  by 
the  mere  force  of  his  own  freshness,  his  presence  at  the 
inauguration  of  this  room  in  April,  1870,  the  interest  he  took 
in  all  the  meetings  which  were  at  that  time  held  in  it,  his 
co-operation  in  all  our  political  action  during  the  Franco- 
German  war,  his  vigorous  if  somewhat  rash  and  immature 
utterance  on  modern  industrial  life  in  his  lecture  on  the  month 
of  Gutenberg.  If  I  allow  these  drawbacks  in  reference  to 
that  lecture,  I  am  bound  to  add  that  its  warmth  and  the  noble 
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spirit  which  pervades  it  have  counterbalanced  them,  and 
have  made  it  useful  beyond  most  of  our  publications.  And 
as  he  began  so  he  continued  throughout.  His  interest  in  all 
that  concerned  our  movement  never  flagged.  In  the  dis- 
cussions which  from  time  to  time  arose  within  our  body,  in 
1872,  1877,  and  1878,  more  particularly,  he  took  his  part 
with  energy  and  yet  moderation,  speaking  fairly  and  boldly 
and  acting  with  decision,  giving  wise  counsel  and  an  example 
of  temperate  judgment.  His  whole  Positivist  life  brought 
the  cause  the  support  of  a  logical  and  unshrinking  adhesion, 
a  strenuous  and  most  successful  effort  in  the  propagation  of 
the  universal  religion.  It  was  a  life  of  obedience  to  the 
precepts  of  his  faith — a  faith  which  by  self-culture  and  dis- 
cipline became  daily  more  a  part  of  his  being — was  better 
understood,  more  highly  valued,  more  consistently  applied. 

I  will  appeal  to  one  particular  portion  of  his  life  for 
confirmation  of  what  I  have  said.  We  owe  him  and  not  him 
only,  but  another  by  whom  he  was  influenced  and  sustained, 
we  owe  the  two,  as  members  of  the  English  branch  of  the 
Church  of  Humanity,  gratitude  for  their  courageous  accept- 
ance of  the  Sacrament  of  Marriage  in  all  its  essentials. 
Theirs  was  the  first  complete  Positivist  marriage  in  England — 
the  full  religious  marriage  as  instituted  by  Auguste  Comte. 
The  service  thus  rendered  was  a  great  one,  and  it  was 
rendered  at  a  great  cost  and  in  the  face  of  very  real  obstacles — 
in  the  face  of  that  worst  and  most  painful  obstacle  to  a  man 
of  warm  affections :  disagreement  with  some  of  his  own 
family. 

In  all  ways  his  marriage  was  an  act  of  true  devotion  and 
courage — most  important  as  a  precedent  and  encouragement. 
It  is  difficult  to  overrate  the  value  of  such  initial  steps,  nor 
was  the  sequel  unworthy  of  the  beginning.  The  engage- 
ments then  taken  were  most  loyally  fulfilled,  at  the  cost  of 
most  painful  sacrifices.  There  can  be  no  greater  service  to  a 
religion  than  a  life  of  conformity  to  it,  evidencing  its  power 
to  direct  conduct.  Such  evidence  was  given  by  both.  All 
was  undergone — separation,  loneliness,  and  anxiety  ;  nothing 
was  allowed  to  interfere  with  the  discharge  of  an  acknow- 
ledged duty.  It  is  impossible  to  honour  too  deeply  such 
adherence  to  an  accepted  obligation. 
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For  there  was  in  the  case  of  Mr.  Geddes*  marriage  a 
peculiar  feature — a  special  engagement  introduced  with  the 
assent  of  both  on  a  point  of  real  social  interest ;  an  engage- 
ment that  when  the  stay  of  any  children  in  India  became 
impossible  the  mother  should  be  with  them.  The  ground 
for  this  provision  was  the  principle  that  the  future  must  pass 
before  the  present,  that  the  children  of  Humanity  must  have 
the  mother's  influence  on  them  ;  cannot  be  handed  over  to 
others  however  near,  unless  in  cases  of  complete  adoption — 
of  the  full  substitution,  that  is,  of  a  new  parentage  for  the 
natural  one.  The  time  for  acting  on  this  engagement  came 
much  sooner  than  might  naturally  have  been  expected.  The 
sacrifice  was  made,  and  the  separation  it  involved  was  only 
broken  by  occasional  visits  to  Europe. 

During  those  visits,  especially  the  last  and  longest,  he 
met  every  call  that  the  cause  made  upon  him.  His  activity 
and  the  consequent  impulse  given  was  generally  felt.  There 
was  the  most  social,  friendly  concert  in  all  common  action 
with  the  constant  endeavour  to  foster  union.  And  when  that 
became  more  and  more  difficult  to  maintain,  he  exerted 
wherever  he  could  a  moderating  influence  without  any  trace 
of  a  weakly  compromising  spirit.  On  occasions  he  was  most 
outspoken  and  resolute.  The  dissensions  in  our  body 
grieved  him,  but  he  took  his  side  firmly  and  with  the  fullest 
study.  This,  his  home  service,  was  continued  in  India. 
His  thoughts  ever  reverted  in  the  midst  of  all  his  hard  work 
to  his  co-religionists  at  home,  and  to  the  means  of  advancing 
the  common  cause,  despite  the  rupture  which  he  recognised 
as  inevitable.  To  clear  up  misconceptions,  and  to  lessen 
bitterness  whilst  steadily  pursuing  his  own  course — such  was 
his  unvarying  aim.  Had  he  but  lived,  our  hopes,  our 
prospects  as  Positivists  in  England  would  be  very  different. 
Under  whatever  aspect  we  look  at  it,  his  death  was  an 
irreparable  loss. 

We  can  accept  no  illusory  consolation.  We  can  but 
cherish  the  memory  and  the  grief,  whilst  we  seek  to 
perpetuate  the  life.  We  make  a  human  use  of  an  evil 
incident  to  man,  but  we  confess  it  to  be  an  evil.  Such 
ceremonies  as  to-day's  when  they  deal  with  a  complete  life, 
ooe   which   has   run    the   full   course,  attained   the   perfect 
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measure,  will  have  a  triumphant  character.  It  is  the 
incompleteness  which  invests  this  present  sacramental 
celebration  with  a  necessary  clothing  of  sorrow. 

In  death  he  speaks  to  others  and  through  others,  to  us 
who  knew  him  and  through  us  to  others.  Our  thoughts  turn 
of  themselves  in  this  respect  to  his  children,  so  early  deprived 
of  the  sheltering  guidance  of  such  a  father.  They  will  call 
up  that  father's  image  and  place  themselves  as  they  grow 
older  under  the  power  of  his  example.  They  will  bring  their 
lives'  conduct  into  the  light  it  gives,  and  will  live  their  own 
life  in  the  remembrance  of  his  goodness,  lovingly  thinking  of 
what  he  would  wish  them  to  be,  in  constant  association  with 
the  highest  and  purest  presiding  influence  of  their  lives.  On 
their  training  whilst  young — on  their  duties  when  older — 
light  will  be  thrown  by  his  memory,  which  they  will  be 
handing  on  ;  it  will  teach  them  to  be  true  to  that  consecration 
of  the  whole  being  to  Humanity  which  characterised  him. 
He  was  not  born  to  it ;  they  inherit  it  from  him  and  they 
will  not  derogate.  It  is  from  families  formed  on  such 
principles  of  ancestor  worship  that  the  strength  of  the  new 
Religion  must  come.  With  the  disjointed  elements  of  the 
actual  church  only  provisional  and  uncertain  results  can 
be  attained.  The  true  beauty  of  our  Religion  cannot  impress 
the  world  until  it  be  seen  through  the  continuous  and 
renovated  family  existence.  Meanwhile,  whilst  this  influence 
is  slowly  forming,  on  the  church — so  I  would  always  call  our 
society  as  the  term  which  best  reminds  us  of  our  aims  and 
duties — on  the  church  which  Mr.  Geddes  helped  to  found, — 
there  rests  the  obligation  of  providing  all  its  younger 
members  with  an  environment  of  a  sheltering  and  sustaining 
character.  And  if  it  do  not  grow  as  it  should,  if  in  the  next 
generation  it  continue  weak  and  scattered  as  now,  or  nearly 
so,  those  who,  in  the  hour  of  its  utmost  weakness,  give  it  as 
he  did  their  life's  service,  will  be  to  their  immediate 
successors  the  best  part  of  that  church,  the  most  useful,  the 
most  real  representatives  of  the  church  of  their  aspiration,  as 
having  stood  in  the  same  circumstances,  and  so  being  the 
most  intelligible  example.  By  noble,  peaceful,  cheerful 
lives,  irradiated  by  the  hope  and  love  which  enabled  their 
parents  to  devote  themselves,  sharing  with  those  parents  the 
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conviction  of  the  certain  if  yet  distant  triumph  of  their  faith, 
the  children  of  the  present  and  the  near  future  may  serve  in 
deration,  avoiding  the  undue  pressure  which  the 
hurry  and  natural  impatience  of  a  new  effort  has  placed  on 
the  first  generation  of  believers.  Such  pressure  is  a  great 
evil  and  may  and  should  be  avoided. 

If  on  the  whole  our  estimate  is  the  true  one  and  is 
accepted  as  true,  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt  that  his 
influence  will  be  permanent.  It  is  not  a  slight  assurance  of 
permanence  in  days  such  as  ours  that  it  has  stood  so  well  the 
seven  years'  test,  that  both  in  England  and  in  India  notices 
of  his  value  are  constantly  recurring,— most  frequently  in 
India,  as  is  but  natural  and  fitting  seeing  the  devotion  he 
gave  her.  Even  whilst  writing  I  have  had  two  separate 
expressions  of  recognition.  As  with  most  similar  influences, 
it  tends  to  become  indirect— to  be  transmitted,  I  mean, 
through  others,  through  those  who,  like  myself,  have  lived 
□nder  it,  and  daily  felt  its  inspiring  and  controlling  power. 
The  permanence  I  speak  of  is  relative,  no  doubt.  But  for 
the  present  generation  within  the  natural  limits  it  exists,  and 
will  continue  to  exist  as  a  direct  force.  Tested  by  results 
then,  a  favourable  judgment  receives  an  additional  support. 

On  the  calmest  estimate,  of  what  he  was  in  himself,  of 
his  nature  and  character — in  a  word,  of  the  man  proper,  the 
conferring  of  this  Sacrament  is  justified  and  that  without 
any  blind  panegyric.  I  know  but  too  well  the  difficulties  of 
such  estimates,  in  which  so  much  escapes,  in  which  complete- 
unattainable,  and  that  which  escapes  is  the  finer 
essence.  Yet  I  cannot  avoid  giving  some  estimate,  such  as 
a  long  observation  and  growing  intimacy  enabled  me  to  form, 
such  too  as  has  been  sanctioned  by  a  constant  recurrence  to 
the  support  his  example  and  life  have  given  me.  It  must 
remain  general.  Special  instances  rise  before  me  but  cannot 
be  given  here. 

In  a  high  degree  pure  and  unselfish :  pure  in  both  senses 
i.;l  t  1 ; <_-  word,  with  the  large  purity  which  the  due  control  of 
the  selfish  instincts  confers ;  generous  too  in  both  senses  of 
the  word — generous  in  his  judgments  and  generous  in  his 
gifts ;  apt  to  interpret  wisely  and  expectantly  the  irritation 
of  others,  and  ready,  most  ready  to  forgive  its  annoyance  to 
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himself;  with  a  just  self-respect,  and  from  his  sympathetic 
nature  necessarily  alive  to  the  esteem  and  affection  of  others ; 
with  his  social  instincts  thoroughly  developed,  tender  and 
venerant  and  protective ;  devoted  to  others'  service,  careless 
of  self,  gently  thoughtful  of  others,  never  putting  himself 
forward,  yet  with  no  weakness ;  clear  and  strong  in  intellect, 
inclining  to  meditation  rather  than  to  the  more  passive  form ; 
with  his  power  of  expression  not  yet  matured ;  eminently 
courageous,  in  the  highest  form  of  courage ;  and  if  impulsive 
always  prompt  in  correcting  his  impulses,  essentially  there- 
fore firm  and  persistent :  such  would  be  my  estimate  of  his 
moral  and  intellectual  being.  He  was  on  the  way,  of  that  I 
am  sure,  to  great  excellence  in  his  mature  manhood.  The 
inscriptions  on  his  tombstone  in  India,  on  the  memorial 
tablet  in  this  room,  express  the  paramount  element  of  his 
life:  his  acceptance,  his  willing  and  manful  discharge  of 
duties.  A  favourite  expression  of  his  but  condenses  this  :  It 
is  not  necessary  that  life  should  be  long,  it  is  necessary  that 
it  should  be  noble.* 

Combining  these  notices  of  his  action,  thought  and 
character,  we  can  understand  the  power  of  attraction  which 
he  exerted  upon  others,  a  power,  as  I  have  said,  so  largely 
attested.  We  have  brought  home  to  us  the  greatness  of  our 
loss,  as  a  church  in  its  nascent  condition,  by  the  premature 
close  of  such  an  existence.  I  repeat  that  as  Positivists  we 
recognise  without  illusion  the  order  of  life  to  which  we  are 
all  subject.  We  sorrow  for  the  premature  separation.  Our 
cultus  of  the  Dead  enables  us  to  draw  some  consolation,  but 
it  leaves  us  the  sorrow.  We  would  not  lose  it  in  forget- 
fulness. 

Keeping  before  me  the  character  of  this  Sacrament  of 
Incorporation,  and  mindful  of  the  function  I  exercise,  I  have 
adhered  as  far  as  I  could  to  a  calm  and  impersonal  statement, 
observing  as  far  as  possible  the  conditions  of  a  judgment  based 
on  observation,  my  own  and  others'  observation.     As  I  draw 

*  Again  I  quote  from  '  Brahman  the  Priest ' :  '  It  was  truly  said  of  him  by 
Mr.  Cotton,  that  he  seemed  to  have  been  hewn  from  the  same  rock  as  the 
Apostles  and  Martyrs  of  the  Holy  (Christian)  Church.  And  if  our  own  little 
body  lives  and  grows,  it  shall  always  be  our  pride  to  recall  his  name  side  by  side 
with  those  of  Lobb  and  Dwarka  Nath  Mitter  as  the  pioneers  of  Positivism  in 
India.1 
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towards  a  close,  I  would  venture  a  personal  word  or  two,  an 
expression — I  am  sure  it  will  represent  others — of  affectionate 
remembrance,  of  devotion  to  his  memory,  of  the  enduring 
pain  and  sorrow  for  his  loss.  More  personally  still,  I  would 
say  that  in  the  ordinary  intercourse  of  life,  in  the  anxieties 
and  asperities  which  have  accompanied  my  course,  the 
comfort  his  friendship  and  character  have  afforded  is  greater 
than  I  can  say.  So  is  the  support  which  its  recollection 
gives.  He  was  one  who  did  not  grudge  agreement,  one  who 
could  state  differences  frankly  and  with  courage :  he  could 
follow  and  yet  help  a  leader.  His  experience  of  government 
had  taught  him  the  conditions  of  common  action.  If  more 
slowly  than  I  should,  I  recognised  the  beauty  of  his  gentle 
and  manly  nature,  I  would  atone  for  the  mistake  by  the 
amplitude  of  the  recognition  when  given. 

To  sum  up  : 

I  state  the  nature  of  this  Sacrament  and  its  relation 
to  the  other  Sacraments,  its  peculiar  features  and  its  appro- 
priate ceremonial,  with  the  necessary  shortcomings  due  to 
our  circumstances.  I  state  also  what  there  is  peculiar  to  the 
present  case. 

As  the  essence  of  our  celebration  is  the  judgment  of  a  life, 
a  service,  and  a  character,  I  have  very  briefly  given  the 
outline  of  that  life,  a  fuller  estimate  of  the  service  and  an 
appreciation  of  the  character,  the  object  being  to  justify  the 
favourable  judgment  which  the  Sacrament  implies,  not 
omitting  to  notice  what  there  is  of  inevitably  sorrowful  in 
our  tribute.  I  have  in  conclusion  expressed,  as  I  best  could, 
the  personal  feelings  of  admiration  and  love  which  many  of 
us  share,  which  all  who  knew  him  even  slightly  will  acknow- 
ledge just. 

What  remains  but  the  formal  announcement  which 
resumes  the  whole : 

In  the  name  of  Humanity  and  as  her  Priest,  I  proclaim  that 

James  Cruickshank  Geddes, 

passing  from  the  servant  to  be  an  organ  of  Humanity,  hence- 
forward living  in  others  as  in  life  he  lived  for  others,  worthily 
receives  this  final  consecration  of  the  Universal  Religion — the 
Sacrament  of  Incorporation,  the  just  crown  of  a  noble  life. 
Amen.  CCC 
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Prayer  for  the  Sacrament  of  Incorporation. 

Known  and  unknown,  thy  servants,  Humanity,  have  built 
up  thy  Past,  the  strong  power  which  controls  and  guides  the 
Present,  and  thy  instinctive  wisdom  in  thy  earlier  stages  has 
sought  in  various  ways  and  with  partial  success  to  honour 
and  consecrate  their  several  services,  as  a  reward  to  them- 
selves and  a  call  to  their  successors.  We  thank  thee  for  the 
Sacrament  we  celebrate  to-day,  the  Sacrament  of  Incorpora- 
tion, as  the  crown  of  this  series  of  thy  efforts.  We  thank 
thee  for  that  it  enables  men  by  its  wise  and  constant  appli- 
cation to  add  with  just  honour  to  the  sum  of  thy  past  servants 
all,  in  whatever  station,  conspicuous  or  humble,  who  shall 
make  their  lives,  as  he  whom  we  specially  honour  to-day 
made  his  life,  a  dutiful  and  loving  service ;  by  such  addition 
drawing  into  fuller  light  and  greater  closeness  the  continuity 
of  thy  successive  generations.  Lead  thou  us,  gracious  and 
mighty  Mother,  to  a  deeper  sense  of  this  commanding  truth, 
so  that  it  may  work  strongly  on  us  for  insight  and  stability, 
bringing  to  bear  on  us  the  power  of  high  example  and  stirring 
us  to  the  endeavour  after  a  noble  imitation.     Amen. 

Concluding  Prayer. 

May  the  thoughts  and  feelings  awakened  by  this  day's 
celebration  remain  with  us  all  after  it  is  over,  passing  into 
our  hearts  and  minds  with  a  lasting  influence  and  bringing 
forth  a  harvest  of  good  fruit  to  the  praise  and  glory  of 
Humanity. 

Benediction. 

The  peace  of  her  slowly  dawning  kingdom  be  upon  you, 
the  blessing  of  Humanity  abide  with  you,  now  and  always. 
Amen. 


CHURCH  OF  HUMANITY,  19  Chapel  Street,  Lamb's  Conduit  Street,  W.C. 
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APPENDIX. 

COMMEMORATIVE  ADDRESS   IN    1880. 

In  the  Sacrament  I  have  kept  before  me  the  judgment  of  the  services 
rendered.  I  print  in  this  appendix,  in  a  very  shortened  form, 
the  Commemorative  Address  delivered,  in  conformity  with  our 
Positivist  custom,  shortly  after  the  death  of  Mr.  Geddes.  It 
gives  some  biographical  details  and  other  facts  which  would  be 
out  of  place  in  the  judgment.  It  also  connects  the  two  cere- 
monies, and  may  serve  to  show  how  little  change  seven  years 
have  wrought  in  our  feelings. 

Mr.  Geddes  died  at  Mozufferpore,  and  the  burial  took  place, 
as  is  necessary  in  India,  soon  after  death.  The  ceremony  was, 
thanks  to  the  honourable  decision  and  courage  of  a  brother 
judge,  in  accordance  with  Mr.  Geddes'  belief.  There  was 
nothing  of  a  theological  character  about  it.  There  was  nothing 
but  what  we  should  have  wished  :  the  simple  expression  by  a 
warm  personal  friend  of  his  sense  of  the  loss  sustained  and  a 
tribute  of  honour.  It  was  a  great  satisfaction  that  one  was 
found  ready  to  meet  the  difficulty  and  to  avoid  any  distressing 
compromise  in  death.  It  was  fitting  that  for  one  so  real,  so 
simple,  there  should  be  no  touch  of  unreality  or  insincerity  in 
the  last  rites. 

Mr.  Geddes  was  born  in  Scotland,  March  1st,  1841,  in 
Aberdeenshire.  He  was  consequently  only  entering  on  his 
fortieth  year  at  his  death,  March  9th,  1880.  He  was  a 
member  of  the  University  of  Aberdeen.  At  an  early  age  he 
obtained  an  appointment  in  the  Indian  Civil  Service  by  a 
highly  successful  examination.  Two  years  after,  he  had 
fulfilled  the  necessary  requirements,  and  he  went  out  to  India 
in  the  course  of  1861,  in  his  twenty-first  year.    His  subsequent 
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life  was  entirely  passed  in  the  Bengal  Civil  Service.  In  1869, 
after  eight  years'  continuous  work,  he  came  home  for  a  two 
years'  furlough.  He  returned  to  India  in  1871,  having 
married  during  his  stay  in  England.  In  the  eight  years 
which  preceded  his  leave  of  absence  he  had  earned  a  high 
character  as  a  most  competent  servant  of  his  government, 
with  a  career  of  bright  promise  before  him.  On  his  return 
his  position  was  altered  to  a  certain  extent.  His  outspoken- 
ness, both  on  special  Indian  subjects  and  on  general  questions, 
more  especially  his  most  courageous  expression  of  his  opinions 
to  a  committee  of  the  House  of  Commons,  had  laid  him  open 
to  animadversion  and  the  distrust  of  his  superiors.  He  was 
called  before  that  committee  in  consequence  of  a  pamphlet 
he  had  published  on  Indian  Finance  during  the  earlier  period 
of  his  stay  in  England.  In  '  The  Logic  of  Indian  Deficit '  he 
stated  the  conclusions  which  he  had  formed  on  that  difficult 
subject,  and  Mr.  Fawcett  induced  him  to  give  evidence.  It 
was  a  trying  ordeal,  and  he  was  not  well  treated  nor  duly 
supported  in  the  discharge  of  a  very  invidious  task,  which 
was  not  sought  but  thrust  upon  him.  The  Minutes  of  the 
Evidence  bear  out  what  I  say.  The  questions  put  were 
needlessly  personal  and  compromising — one  at  least  was 
suppressed  by  a  formal  decision  of  the  committee  as 
particularly  objectionable ;  neither  was  he  given  the  usual 
opportunity  of  revising  his  answers  before  they  were  printed. 
As  a  practical  result,  his  appearance  there  exposed  him  to 
attacks,  and  was  calculated  to  do  him  serious  hagn  in  his 
profession.  The  wise  tolerance  which  cannot  but  be 
admitted  as  a  characteristic  in  general  of  our  Indian 
administration  did  not  fail  it,  however,  in  this  case.  It  is 
possible  that  his  known  opinions  made  a  misconstruction  of 
his  action  easier  in  a  particular  case,  and  that  in  this  way 
indirectly  he  suffered  for  those  opinions.  It  is  certain  that 
for  a  time  there  was  such  a  misconception  and  that  he  lost 
ground  in  the  service — a  result  he  bore  with  patience.  But 
it  was  not  long  before  the  mistake  was  recognised  and,  as 
far  as  might  be,  atoned  for.  The  general  sense  of  the  value 
of  his  work  and  of  his  ability  had  never  been  shaken,  and 
there  were  no  after  evil  consequences  of  this  painful  incident, 
so  far  as  concerned  his  professional  career.     He  had,  it  is 
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true,  to  check  his  utterances  and  to  sacrifice  to  his  official 
position  his  freedom  of  expression,  but  this  was  on  general 
grounds.  For  the  same  reason  also  he  thought  it  wiser  to 
change  the  department  in  which  he  served  and  to  transfer 
himself  from  the  political,  where  higher  openings  exist,  to 
the  judicial,  as  quieter. 

The  change  in  no  degree  affected  the  character  of  his 
work  or  lessened  his  devotion.  Neither  did  it  lower  his 
value  as  regarded  his  influence  on  Indian  or  Anglo-Indian 
opinion.  His  influence  over  the  latter  was  due,  over  and 
above  his  personality,  to  the  energy  and  competence  he 
brought  to  the  work  he  had  undertaken.  His  influence  on 
Indian  opinion  rested,  no  doubt,  in  a  degree  on  these  same 
qualities — but  on  something  more.  He  had  suffered  in  the 
cause  of  the  governed — that  was  much,  and  his  incurring 
that  misfortune  was  ascribed  to  a  feeling  that  he  was  unduly 
swayed  by  his  sympathy  with  the  Indian  people.  Without 
any  qualifying  term,  it  may  be  said  that  he  had  such 
sympathy.  But  the  career  which  in  early  life  he  had 
chosen  he  accepted  in  the  best  spirit,  doing  well  whatever 
work  it  brought  with  it.  His  judgment  showed  him  that 
there  was  much  to  be  done  in  the  cause  of  a  right  and  just 
government,  even  where  the  condition  as  a  whole  could  not 
be  considered  satisfactory.  He  submitted  therefore  to  the 
obligations  of  his  early  choice.  So  acting,  the  merits  of 
his  service  were  fully  recognised.  Practically,  this  was 
manifested  whenever  there  came  a  real  difficulty,  such  as  a 
famine,  or  a  new  law  bearing  on  the  intimate  relations  of 
proprietors  and  tenants — relations  of  such  consequence  in 
such  a  population.  On  these  occasions  it  was  almost 
certain  that  Mr.  Geddes  would  be  called  on  for  assistance  in 
reporting  or  investigating.  On  matters  of  finance  his 
authority  stood  high.  In  regard  to  them  his  loss  is 
increasingly  to  be  deplored.  He  could  see  and  could 
manfully  state  the  sole  remedy — the  only  true  method  on 
which  the  finances  of  India  could  be  satisfactorily  dealt 
with. 

With  regard  to  his  relations  to  the  Indians,  it  is  justly 
said  by  Mr.  Cotton,  in  one  of  his  beautiful  letters,  that  India 
never  has  had,  and  never  will  have,  a  better  friend.    So,  too, 
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Mr.  Lobb,  a  dear  and  valued  friend,  always  gave  him  the 
highest  approval  as  standing  at  the  right  point  of  view, 
seeing  what  the  Indians  required,  and  having  large  sympathy 
with  them.  Similar  witness  is  borne  by  men  like  Babu 
Jogendra  Chandra  Ghosh  and  the  aged  Brahman,  Guru  Das 
Chatterji.  Wherever  Mr.  Geddes  went,  in  the  numerous 
and  harassing  shiftings  of  his  appointments,  he  made  the 
same  impression  on  the  Indians.  They  felt  that  they  had 
in  him  a  brother  man,  apart  from  them  by  necessity,  but  one 
with  whom  they  could  mix  on  terms  of  simple,  common, 
human  friendliness.  Nor  must  I  omit  another  name 
connected  with  him  closely  under  this  special  aspect — the 
name  of  the  noble  Indian  Judge  of  the  High  Court,  Dwarka 
Nath  Mitter,  whom  we  have  commemorated  here  and  whom 
we  permanently  commemorate  by  a  memorial  tablet.  His 
dying  charge :  '  Remember,  Geddes,  I  die  a  Positivist/ 
testifies  to  his  confidence  in  him.  He  had  shown  in  his 
lifetime  his  sense  of  union  by  the  way  in  which  he  mixed 
with  Mr.  Geddes  and  his  family,  on  terms  of  pure  social 
equality,  of  courtesy  and  parity,  a  case  but  too  rare  in  the 
intercourse  of  the  two  races,  an  instance  of  the  power  of  the 
New  Religion  to  obliterate  differences. 

On  a  third  point  also  I  must  touch.  It  affects  more  the 
private  life  of  the  man.  I  have  received  several  testimonies 
of  his  valuable  services  to  the  younger  English  officials  who 
were  under  him  or  in  connection  with  him,  of  the  sinceritv 
of  his  friendship,  of  his  readiness  to  see  the  difficult  position 
of  his  juniors  just  launched  on  a  new  career,  of  help 
unostentatiously  but  effectually  given,  wholly  irrespective  of 
opinions.  The  attraction  of  his  character  secured  the 
acceptance  of  his  proffered  help. 

But  he  was  more  to  us  than  an  Indian  Civil  Servant.  He 
was  at  the  time  that  we  knew  him  a  Positivist — one  in  close 
connection  with  our  body  and  in  rapidly  increasing  sympathy 
with  its  action,  bent  upon  spreading  the  doctrines,  bent  also 
upon  living  according  to  the  doctrines.  If  in  some  respects 
we  have  to  regret  that  a  man  like  him  should  be  bound  up 
with  our  Indian  empire,  we  must  not  forget  on  this  occasion 
that  it  is  to  that  particular  connection  that  we  owe  our 
knowledge  of,  and  our  intimacy  with,  him.    I  remember  well 
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his  first  coming  to  see  me  and  the  impression  he  produced. 
I  remember  the  frank,  pleasant  way  in  which  he  said  that 
he  had  come  because  he  had  read  a  pamphlet  I  had  pub- 
lished upon  India,  felt  its  justice,  and  accepted  its  views, 
that  perhaps  more  detailed  knowledge  might  be  valuable  in 
support  of  the  more  general  conclusions  I  had  formed,  might 
give  what  I  had  said  greater  reality  and  force  than  it  had 
merely  as  the  dictum  of  one  who  could  only  judge  the  ques- 
tion from  a  distance  and  from  the  moral  standpoint. 

The  acquaintance  thus  begun  rapidly  ripened  into  inti- 
macy. After  a  very  serious  illness,  a  recurrence  with  real 
danger  of  the  fever  from  which  he  had  more  than  once 
suffered  in  India,  he  came  more  and  more  into  contact  with 
us,  and  more  and  more  intimate  with  the  small  circle  which 
surrounded  us. 

I  cannot  quite  avoid  speaking  of  myself  in  looking  back 
on  his  life ;  but  my  real  object  is  to  put  him  in  as  clear  a 
light  as  I  can.  And  as  I  hope  by  a  review  of  the  past  to  give 
you  a  true  impression  of  the  nature  I  have  to  commemorate, 
it  is  inevitable  that  at  times  I  should  allude  to  matters  which 
concern  me  personally.  His  intimacy  as  you  are  aware 
grew  greater,  and  at  length  he  became  by  his  marriage 
most  closely  connected  with  our  family.  He  was  present  at 
the  inauguration  of  this  room  April  9th,  1870 ;  his  religious 
marriage  took  place  in  it  July  13th,  1871.  During  the  whole 
period  comprised  within  these  dates,  and  during  his  sub- 
sequent stay  in  England  till  November,  1871,  he  gave  himself 
unreservedly  to  the  Positivist  cause.  It  was  the  year  of  the 
Franco- Prussian  War.  In  the  discussions  of  the  time,  the 
utterances  then  put  forth,  he  shared.  His  name  is  attached 
to  several  of  the  documents  which  were  then  issued.  I  need 
not  here  discuss  them.  I  need  only  say  that  he  never  shrank 
from  responsibility.  Throughout  he  held  the  same  opinions, 
shared  the  "feelings  of  a  time  which  we  look  back  upon  with 
pleasure,  because  it  was  a  time  when  the  whole  Positive 
body  as  a  body  acted  in  concert.  It  was  the  only  time  that 
there  was  genuine  co-operation  in  all  its  parts ;  he  was  not 
one  of  the  least  active  co-operators. 

Again,  he  was  the  first  Englishman  who  accepted  the 
Positive  marriage,  and  thus  stood  forward  when  most  would 
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have  shrunk  to  take  a  step  which  people  now,  perhaps,  think 
a  little  less  formidable,  and  which  each  year  makes  easier, 
but  which  even  now  would  be  an  evidence  of  courage.  It 
required  at  the  time  rare  courage  to  face  the  ridicule  which 
might  be  poured  upon  such  conduct.  Mr.  Geddes  did  not 
hesitate  to  make  his  own  the  courageous  determination  of 
her  with  whom  he  linked  his  fate  to  fulfil  all  the  conditions 
of  marriage  in  the  New  Religion. 

They  who  are  the  first  to  receive  such  a  Sacrament  in  its 
complete  form  take  the  first  step  which  is  the  really  difficult 
one,  and  which  make  the  subsequent  steps  easier,  for  it  is 
the  first  act  which  is  always  most  exposed  to  obstacles.  Both 
accepted  it  with  the  full  conviction  of  its  lightness  and  pro- 
priety ;  they  accepted  also  the  obligations  which  were  involved 
in  it,  and  thus  effectually  served  the  Church  to  which  they 
belonged. 

In  the  latter  part  of  the  year  1871,  owing  to  the  illness  of 
his  wife,  he  had  to  leave  us  to  go  alone  to  India,  with  all  the 
bitterness  of  parting  under  such  conditions.  For  the  next 
four  or  five  years  he  was  in  India,  serving  the  cause  as 
opportunity  offered,  acting  in  connection  with  those  who 
were  friendly  to  it,  and  offering  a  centre  around  which  they 
could  rally — the  first  and  most  necessary  step  to  be  taken. 
His  wife  joined  him  in  the  course  of  the  next  year,  1872, 
with  their  child.  Two  years  later  health  considerations — 
the  health  of  the  children — made  it  imperative  that  she 
should  return  to  England, — a  much  earlier  separation  than 
was  to  have  been  expected  in  the  natural  course  of  things. 

In  1876  he  made  a  hasty  visit  to  England,  and  in  1877 
a  longer  one ;  he  then  had  a  full  year  of  absence.  It  was  a 
year  of  trial  and  anxiety.  He  joined  me  in  Paris  at  the  very 
beginning  of  the  discussion  as  to  the  direction  of  Positivism. 
He  took  the  keenest  interest  in  all  that  went  on,  and  was 
familiar  throughout  with  all  that  passed.  Nothing  was  kept 
back  from  him— actions,  or  letters,  or  feelings.  I  looked  on 
him  as  one  in  whom  I  could  fully  trust.  This  I  had  learnt 
to  feel  about  him  before  his  temporary  return ;  I  had  learnt 
to  look  on  him  as  intimately  bound  up  with  all  we  did  here, 
in  heart  and  spirit  an  active  member  of  the  body  even  when 
absent.    When  in  England  his  co-operation  was  still  more  felt. 
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During  our  internal  troubles,  at  times  he  differed  with  me. 
His  differences  were  expressed  in  the  manly  open  way  which 
deprives  them  of  all  irritation,  and  leaves  you  free  to  weigh 
them  as  the  disagreement  of  an  affectionate  friend.    So  again 
if  in  the  expression  of  such  disagreement  he  saw  reason  to 
alter  his  judgment,  he  was  ready  to  say  so.      In  the  hot 
debate  which  took  place  in  the  earlier  months  of  1878  he,  as 
many  of  you  are  aware,  took  an  active,  a  foremost  part.     He 
threw  himself  into  it  with  all  the  chivalry  of  his  nature, 
which  was  recognised  by  all  who  were  most  opposed  to  him. 
He  felt  deep  pain  at  the  course  things  took,  at  the  feelings 
manifested.     Suffice  it  here  if  I  say  that  he  concurred  in 
what  I  did,  on  a  careful  weighing  of  the  whole  case  ;  that 
sorrowfully  he  came  to  the  conclusion  that  I  had  not  mis- 
judged the  opposition  I  had  to  encounter  ;  that  my  consequent 
action  had  his  complete  assent.     The  circular  explanatory  of 
the  new  arrangement  reached  him  in  India,  and  all  his  Indian 
associates  joined  him  in  his  adhesion  to  it.    In  the  subsequent 
period  one  act  alone  connected  him  with  the  public  action  of 
our  body,  viz.,  his   request   that   his  infant  son  should  be 
re:eived  into  the  Church  of  Humanity,  the  full  ceremony 
being  adjourned  till  he  could  be  present.     But  his  corre- 
spondence, his  comments  on  all  that  has  passed  amongst 
us,  his  examination  of  all  the  questions  that  have  arisen,  of 
the  line  of  conduct  adopted,  all  this  has  continued  to  the  last 
and  has  been  of  the  greatest  value.     Here  and  there  he  has 
written  papers  which  evidenced  the  depth  of  his  interest,  but 
which  as  they  were  left  entirely  to  my  discretion  I  thought 
it  best  not  to  publish.     The  mere  lapse  of  time  owing  to 
distance  often  took  from  these  papers  their  opportuneness. 

He  remained  in  India,  in  active  service,  over-worked  I 
am  afraid  constantly,  but  yet  full  of  heart,  in  a  difficult 
position  administering  justice,  watched  anxiously,  rather 
jealously  by  those  around  him,  so  much  watched  and  so 
anxiously  that  there  was  an  uneasy  feeling  as  to  the  cause  of 
his  death,  a  feeling  which  I  find  has  not  wholly  disappeared. 
But  it  would  seem  that  his  death  was  really  due  directly  to 
an  exceptional  complication  to  which  our  frame  is  subject 
and  which  is  independent  entirely  of  the  question  of  mere 
over-exertion.     Still  everybody  alike  bears  testimony  to  the 
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fact  that  he  was  over-worked,  over-tasked  by  the  various 
demands  made  upon  so  willing  and  able  a  servant  by  his 
Government. 

I  have  omitted  one  contribution  of  his  to  our  effort  which 
I  ought  not  to  omit.  There  is  a  definite  Positivist  writing 
by  him — his  lecture  on  the  month  of  Gutenberg,  delivered  in 
this  room.  It  would  be  a  sad  omission  not  to  refer  to  that, 
because  I  believe  there  are  here  present  those  to  whom  it 
has  been  of  great  service.  It  is  one  of  those  publications 
that  have  been  most  useful.  He  was  very  free  in  his  utter- 
ance, but  what  there  was  perhaps  hurried  and  unconnected 
was  overlooked  and  lost  in  the  impression  of  the  more  than 
vigorous  human  feeling  that  pervaded  it,  the  strong  wish 
that  it  might  carry  conviction  and  be  of  use  where  he  most 
wished  it  to  be  of  use,  that  is  to  the  proletariate  whose 
interest  he  had  at  heart.  The  lecture  has  a  moral  beauty  of 
its  own  independently  of  the  form  of  expression.  His  other 
publications  have  been,  strictly  speaking,  animated  with  the 
same  genuine  Positivism.  They  have  been  specially  upon 
questions  relating  to  Indian  affairs  during  times  of  very  great 
trouble  as  regards  the  commerce  and  finances  of  India.  They 
have  had  a  great  value  as  drawing  with  prophetic  spirit 
attention  to  that  extremely  difficult  subject.  But  they  were 
not  welcome  and  he  had  to  give  up  public  writing,  but  his 
opinions  were  never  concealed.-  There  seems  to  be  very 
great  freedom  allowed  within  certain  limits  in  India,  but 
every  government  must  judge  of  the  latitude  of  expression  it 
can  allow  its  members.  His  private  influence  was  of  high 
utility  to  us.  It  was,  I  repeat,  of  great  value  to  our  religion 
that  an  able  servant  could  put  forward  a  doctrine  and  a 
method  which  enables  people  to  judge  soundly  on  such  very 
complicated  questions.  In  one  case  he  effected  a  complete 
conversion  of  an  antagonist  who  now  decidedly  adopts  the 
views  he  combated,  though  he  has  not  become  a  Positivist. 

Mr.  Geddes*  inner  life  is  a  theme  more  difficult.  I  may 
say  that  in  this  inner  sphere  he  carried  out  to  the  full  the 
obligations  which  his  religion  laid  upon  him,  that  the  stern 
duty  of  the  most  painful  sacrifice  was  accepted  and  discharged 
by  both  parties  in  the  noblest  spirit :  there  was  no  murmur 
or   objection   raised.     But   none  can  know  how  great   the 
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sacrifice  was,  none  can  know  the  depth  of  the  suffering  it 
brought  with  it.  I  know  it  has  in  some  degree  been  con- 
demned— where  there  is  a  conflict  of  duties  people  will  look 
differently  on  a  particular  course,  and  it  is  well  that  it  should 
be  recognised  distinctly  by  all  of  us  that  the  duty  acknowledged 
as  supreme  was  one  that  involved  the  greatest  pain  to  both, 
a  pain  which  nothing  can  compensate,  but  it  was  accepted, 
I  repeat,  in  a  spirit  of  unquestioning  submission  and  the 
manliest,  most  noble  resignation.  In  all  respects  Mr.  Geddes 
carried  out  the  obligations  which  he  took  upon  him  by  his 
assent  to  the  Religion  of  Humanity,  and  so  has  avouched 
more  openly  in  the  face  of  the  world  that  assent. 

In  all  the  other  obligations  of  life,  in  all  his  duties,  he 
proved  himself  true  to  his  principles.  His  was  a  nature 
which  at  first  sight  might  deceive  people.  There  was  an 
apparent  readiness  rather  to  cede  than  not,  but  the  more  you 
pressed  the  more  the  energy  and  sweetness  of  his  disposition 
came  out  under  the  pressure.  As  we  grew  more  and  more 
to  know  him,  we  got  to  feel  the  high  value  that  attached  to 
such  a  man.  His  loss  is  something  very  great  to  us,  and  I 
believe  it  is  felt  to  be  so  by  all  in  the  degree  of  their  know- 
ledge. With  an  inner  circle  it  is  of  course  a  different  thing, 
it  is  a  void  which  cannot  be  filled.  It  may  be  permitted  me 
to  say  that  I  have  lost  in  him  what  cannot  be  replaced — one 
who  was  very  near  in  all  my  feelings,  thoughts,  hopes,  and 
plans.  There  are  certain  functions  in  life  which  men  only 
can  discharge,  and  I  had  looked  to  him  for  the  discharge  of 
these  functions.  I  looked  to  him  to  fill  my  place  in  many 
respects  when  I  was  gone.  Further,  his  adhesion  to  Positivism 
had  brought  a  fresh  life  into  all  our  action.  His  association 
with  us  had  gone  so  far  to  diminish  the  sense  of  the  isolation 
in  which  our  convictions  then  placed  us.  Those  who  now 
come  to  the  new  faith  can  hardly  realise  the  period  when  all 
was  different,  the  years  when  hardly  any  lent  their  counten- 
ance, and  can  hardly  therefore  realise  the  deep  satisfaction  of 
such  an  adhesion  as  his.  The  nobleness  of  his  nature  early 
made  itself  felt.  It  enabled  him  to  overcome  any  irritation, 
to  answer  it  by  unfeigned  tenderness  and  affection.  He  was 
very  great  in  his  indulgent  forbearance. 

For  such  a  loss  there  can  be  no  compensation.     Death  is 
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very  busy  amongst  us,  and  carries  off  at  times  those  who  have 
passed  their  lives  in  the  service  and  leave  us  with  their  work 
fully  done.  But  in  this  case  it  is  so  sadly  premature  a  loss 
that  we  have  to  bear.  So  it  has  been  too  often.  We  can 
already  look  back  on  so  many  who  have  passed  away  with 
their  service  incomplete.  It  is  the  saddest  of  our  human 
conditions.  We  can  but  submit  with  a  noble  resignation.  In 
the  presence  of  death  there  is  nothing  but  quiet  submission 
left  us,  and  sorrow.  When  we  pass  from  its  immediate 
presence  and  can  look  back  on  the  life  ended,  we  see  that  our 
wisdom  is  to  treasure  up  all  its  good  influences,  to  weave  it 
into  our  own,  to  carry  on  its  work,  to  be  faithful  in  our 
remembrance,  to  let  the  thought  of  him  sweeten  life  even 
whilst  it  saddens  it  most  deeply.  This  is  what  those  who 
pass  from  us  would  wish,  that  they  might  be  a  presence  to 
us,  an  influence  to  strengthen  and  raise  those  who  survive 
them,  so  they  may  live  in  us  and  still  serve  others, — live  for 
others. 

Very  imperfect  in  its  expression  must  be  the  tribute  paid, 
very  inadequate  to  convey  the  deep  honour  which  we  feel  for 
his  memory.  Loyalty  in  all  the  relations  of  his  life,  energy, 
tenderness,  and  purity,  these  were  the  qualities  by  which  he 
acted  on  all  who  were  privileged  to  see  anear  his  fresh, 
impulsive,  generous,  and  beautiful  nature,  to  come  within  the 
power  of  its  attaching  influence.  He  was  moving  towards 
his  maturity.  I  had  hoped  he  would  have  taken  the  corre- 
sponding Sacrament  in  this  room.  Such  deficiencies  as  there 
were  would  have  been  corrected  by  his  constant  watchfulness 
over  himself,  for  there  was  a  certain  immaturity  which  age 
would  naturally  remove.  Sincere  and  simple,  true  to  himself, 
most  unselfish  towards  others,  under  such  feelings  his  intellect 
and  character  would  have  ripened  in  their  just  measure. 
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ACT    OF    COMMEMORATION. 

In  the  name  of  the  Past,  in  the  interest  of  the  Future,  we 

of  the  Present  commemorate  with  veneration  and  gratitude 

the  services  of  the   successive    generations    of   men — the 

services  which   have   raised   Humanity  from   Her  original 

weakness  to  Her  actual  power,  enabling  Her  to  assume  Her 

rightful   sovereignty.     We  offer  Her  our  homage  for  Her 

fetichistic  infancy  and  its  acquisitions;  for  Her  theocratic 

childhood  and  its  order ;  for  our  Western  progress,  both  in 

its  more  organic  and  in  its  more  disorderly  period ; — for  the 

Greco-Roman  and  the   Medieval  organisations  and  for  the 

Modern  Revolution; — for  our  advance   in   intellect,  social 

union  and  affection; — as  also  for  the  manifold  inheritance  of  our 

immediate  past.     In  this  unbroken  series  of  our  Progenitors, 

whether  Eastern  or  Western,  we  recall  with  reverence  the 

religious  teachers  of  mankind, — giving  special   honour  to 

Moses  and  St.  Paul ; — the  poets  of  antiquity  and  of  later  times 

with    their    highest    representatives — Homer,   Dante,   and 

Shakespeare  ; — the  philosophers  and  philosophic  thinkers  in 

the  eminent  types  of  Aristotle  and  Descartes  ; — the  scientific 

thinkers     represented     by    Archimedes    and    Bichat ; — the 

statesmen  who  have  consolidated  and  sheltered  the  West, 

their  succession  being  embodied  in  Caesar,  Charlemagne,  and 

Frederic; — lastly  the    industrial    direction    of  the   modern 

period  and  of  the  future,  personified  and  foreshadowed  in 

Gutenberg ; — in     all     her    personal    representatives    alike 

honouring  the  Humanity  who  has   spoken   through    them, 

whose  organs  they  have  been  in  her  partial  manifestations 

through  whose   co-operation   alone   their  endeavours  have 

borne  fruit,  for  their,  and  our,  and  all  human  time. 

This  form,  introduced  in  1891,  immediately  precedes  the  Sermon  on  Sunday 
morning  at  the  Church  of  Humanity. 


Londres,  17  Mecklenburgh  Square, 
Ie28  St.  Paul  90  (le  17  Juin,  : 

C1RCULAIRE  ADRESSEE A  TOUS  MES  CORELIGIONNA1RES, 
A  TOUS  LES  DISCIPLES  D'AUGUSTE  COMTE. 

Lea  deux  circulates  de  M.  Lamtte,  de  la  fin  de  I'annfee  derniere  el 
du  commencement  de  cette  annie,  auraient  nfcessiti  une  explication  de 
ma  part,  mfime  si  j'avais  6t£  dispose  a  garder  le  silence.  Et  par  ce 
qu'elles  disent,  et  par  ce  qu'elles  ne  disent  pas,  que  leur  autcur  1'ait 
voulu  ou  nnn,  clles  imposcnt  le  devoir  de  parler  £  ceux  qui  n'acceptent 
pas  sa  manure  de  voir.  Du  reste,  dans  les  circonstances  oil  se  Imiivr 
le  positivisme  une  decision  est  k  prendre  et  a  motiver,  et  c'est  14  le  but 
que  je  me  propose  dans  ce  que  je  vais  dire. 

Je  ne  me  laisserai  pas  aller  k  la  critique  en  dttail,  quoique  les  deux 
circulaires  y  prfltcnt.  Si  je  reliive  certains  points,  c'est  que  j'y  vois  une 
utilitf  publique,  et  je  passerai  rapidement  pour  en  venir  a  quelques 
observations  g£ne>ales  qui  son!  indispensables. 

La  date  assignee  a  la  premiere,  celle  de  88  (1876),  est  a  regretter. 
L'6preuve  ne  m'en  a  £t£  remise  que  le  4  Molse,  90  (le  4  Janvier,  1878). 
Cependant  elle  porte  la  date  du  zK  Moise  dc  lannee  prec£dente, — ce  qui 
est  d'autant  plus  regrettable  qu'elle  a  iti  r£dig£e  sous  le  coup  des  mdmes 
impressions  que  la  suivante.  Elle  n'est  que  la  premiere  partie  d'une 
dilense  qui  s'accentue  dans  la  circulaire  suivante,  celle  de  Tannic  89 
('877)- 

Je  trouve  aussi  regrettables  la  maniere  dont  est  traite  le  subside,* 

•  En  p.;!. 
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It  place  faite  au  journalism e,  et  plusieurs  des  details  minutieux  qui  ne 
sont  que  d'un  mediocre  int6r£t  pour  notre  public  occidental.  Mais  je 
n'insiste  pas.    J'en  viens  a  quelque  chose  de  plus  grave. 

La  seconde  circulaire  est '  le  r6cit  de  ce  qui  a  6te  fait  pendant  l'annle 
1877 '  (89)  ou,  encore,  nous  pr6sente  'l'ensemble  de  Involution  du 
Positivism e  pendant  Tann6e  1877.'  Et  pourtant  il  y  a  eu  autre  chose — 
et  pourquoi  n'en  est-il  pas  question  ?  Comment  expliquer  cette  reticence  ? 
Pourquoi  laisser  ignorer  aux  positivistes  la  crise  dans  le  sein  du  Positiv- 
isme  qui  a  6clat6  cette  ann6e  et  qui  n'int6ressait  rien  moins  que  sa 
direction  centrale  et  l'union  g6n6rale  de  ses  adherents  en  France  et  hors 
de  France?  Un  lecteur  attentif  pourrait  bien  se  douter,  d'apres  un 
certain  changement  de  ton,  un  certain  souffle  pollmique,  que  quelque 
trouble  6tait  survenu,  mais  rien  ne  le  met  a  m£me  de  savoir  ce  qui  en 
etait,  de  se  rendre  compte  de  la  difference  de  redaction  qu'il  constate. 
II  y  a  la  une  defense  ou  n'apparaft  aucun  adversaire,  une  affirmation 
dont  rien  ne  trahit  le  motif.  Je  me  demande  si  nous  devons  nous 
contenter  d'un  tel  expos£  comme  une  suffisante  representation  de 
l'ensemble  des  6ve"nements.  Je  ne  le  crois  pas,  et  obeissant  a  notre 
devise  morale,  Vivre  au  grand  jour,  je  parlerai,  de  mon  point  de  vue  bien 
eotendu,  de  ce  que  j'ai  appele"  une  crise  dans  le  sein  du  Positivisme.  II 
est  indispensable  d'en  parler  en  vue  de  notre  action  ulte'rieure. 

II  y  a  eu  done,  dans  le  courantde  l'ann£e  89  (1877),  et  dans  le  groupe 
Parisien  surtout,  un  mouvement  assez  general  de  m6contentement  qui 
t'adressait  a  la  direction  officiellement  reconnue  jusqu'alors — mouve- 
ment antlrieur  a  la  crise  proprement  dite  et  indlpendant  d'elle.  Je 
desire  ne  rien  exaglrer,  mais  il  est  certain  que  beaucoup  des  Positivistes 
francais,  soldats  de  la  premiere  heure  aussi  bien  que  de  jeunes  recrues, 
etaient  d'avis  qu'une  amelioration  notable  de  la  direction  6tait  a 
touhaiter,  et  qu'une  nouvelle  impulsion  devait  se  faire  sentir  afin  que 
Taction  totale  r6pondit  mieux  a  nos  besoins  actuels — que  le  passe*  enfin 
ne  semblait  pas  nous  promettre  un  avenir  acceptable.  Jusque  la  nous 
actons  d'accord.  Qu'il  y  ait  eu,  des  le  commencement,  divergence  quant 
a  1'ltendue  du  mal  et  surtout  quant  aux  remedes,  a  y  apporter,  je  le  veux 
bien.  Mais  on  ressentait  un  certain  malaise  et  on  cherchait  des  remedes, 
et  on  ttait  assez  d'accord  quant  a  l'origine  de  ce  malaise.  Cet  6tat  de 
choses  a  continue^  jusqu'a  l'6poque,  vers  la  fin  d'Octobre,  ou  l'explosion  a 
eu  lieu.  La  lutte  a  et6  vive  de  part  et  d'autre,  peut-etre  trop  vive  dans  ses 
details,  mais  j'insiste  sur  ce  fait,  qu'on  ne  saurait  me  contester,  qu'a  son 

tpoqot  mn  moovement  croissant  et  continu  s'est  produit  dans  le  nombre  des  souscripteurs  et  le 
■Mount  du  aubaide,  si  bien  que  le  chiffre  de  celui-ci  s'^leve  pour  l'annee  1877  a  10,143  francs,  et 
catel  dee  premiers  a  157  souscripteurs. 

Je  contraate  avec  cet  expose  les  chiffrea  en  detail  :— 

1868, 
X869, 
1870, 
1871, 

187a. 
1873, 
1874, 
1875, 
1876, 

1877. 

On  Toft,  par  ces  chiffres,  que  de  1868  a  1874  le  subside  francais  a  iU  en  d&roissance  notable, 
ttant  tomb*  de  2,413  franca  et  de  31  souscripteurs,  a  715  frs.  60  c.  et  28  souscripteurs.  11  ne 
s*eet  rekW  Tannic  auivante  que  grace  a  une  intervention  active  et  un  peu  mena9ante  des 
souscripteurs  anglais-  Ne  fallait-il  pas  distinguer  un  peu  et  presenter  autrernent  cette  partie  de 
rcetnrrss  commune.  T 'avals  d<ja  reclame1  aupres  de  M.  Laffitte  contre  aa  presentation,  mais 
inntHtmtnt.    N'eot-U  dtpendu  que  de  lui,  le  subside  cut  disparu. 


Francs   c. 

Francs. 

31  Francais,  1,413  75  I 

Ocddentaux,  Ac, 

V    *.»33 

33         *, 

1.743  40 ; 

•1 

33    3.392 

ao        „ 

1.750  95 ; 

»> 

34    3.954 

« 

773  25; 

»> 

4i    4.773 

«8 

715  60  ; 

!• 

5«    5453 

88 

*.«47  65  ; 
a,oyx  85; 

11 
•• 

36  5.37a 
46    647a 

H         .. 

a,3*7  40; 

11 

47  6^57 
53    6,381 

9i           M 

3.345  75  I 

11 

96 

3,79a  40; 

ii 

61    7.331 
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d6but  le  mouvement  6tait  assez  r£pandu,  ne  se  bornant  pas  a  un  ou  deux 
individus,  mais  englobant  beaucoup  des  Positivistes  parisienset  francais. 
Peu  a  peu  il  y  a  eu  un  retour.  Par  divers  motifs,  et  surtout  par  la  crainte 
d'une  scission,  les  dissidents,  pour  la  plupart,  ont  repris  leur  attitude  ant6- 
rieure,  en  se  contentant  de  quelques  reformes  secondaires.  Et  on  en  est  a 
regarder  la  crise  comme  terminee,  et  a  s'attendre  a  ce  que  ceux  qui  ne 
se  sont  pas  encore  rallies  reviendront  sur  leur  decision  et  accepteront 
l'ordre  retabli.  C'est  de  ce  point  de  vue  que  me  semblent  rldigees  les 
circulaires,  la  derniere  surtout.  Est-ce  par  politique?  Est-ce  par 
conviction  ?  Je  n'en  dis  rien.  Mais  encore  une  fois,  pourquoi  est-elle 
muette  sur  le  fait  de  ce  mouvement  d'opposition  ? 

Quoi  qu'il  en  soit,  je  me  place  a  un  tout  autre  point  de  vue.  Pour 
moi,  la  crise  a  eu  pour  r^sultat  de  nous  laisser  divis£s,  sans  trop  d'espoir 
d'une  reunion.  L'examen  approfondi  de  notre  etat  qui  en  faisait  le 
fond  n'a  pas  pu  aboutir  chez  tout  le  monde  a  un  acquiescement 
renouvel6.  Un  dissentiment  plus  refl£chi,  de  plus  longue  date,  ne  se 
laisse  pas  effacer  si  promptement — on  est  revenu  sur  l'ensemble  de  notre 
pass6,  sur  ce  qui  a  6t6  fait  et  ce  qui  n'a  pas  €t€  fait,  et  on  s'est  demand^ 
si,  effectivement,  il  n'y  avait  pas  mieux  a  faire  que  de  reprendre  un  status 
quo  qui  ne  laissait  entrevoir  aucune  amelioration  suffisante,  puisque  Ton 
ne  convenait  pas  m6me  de  la  necessity  d'une  modification  profonde.  La 
satisfaction  qu'inspire  sa  gestion  a  M.  Laffitte  ne  se  communique  pas  a 
tous.  II  nous  a  dit,  il  nous  le  dit  encore,  qu'en  somme  la  direction  a  €t€ 
bonne,  que  les  vingt  ann6es  qu'elle  a  dure*  deposent  par  leurs  resultats 
en  sa  faveur.  Pourquoi  done  viser  a  un  changement  ?  En  admettant 
sa  maniere  de  voir  il  n'y  a  rien  a  repondre. 

Mais  pour  ceux  qui  ne  l'admettent  pas,  qui,  repassant  Pexpenence  de 
ces  vingt  ann^es,  trouvent  qu'elles  t6moignent  contre  la  direction,  qui 
en  un  mot  la  croient  par  trop  deTectueuse,  que  doivent-ils  faire  ?  Ou 
recommencer  de  nouveau  en  se  taisant  et  en  espeYant,  ou  la  changer: 
il  n'y  a  pas  d'autre  alternative.  Or,  dans  un  sens  il  n'est  pas  possible 
de  la  changer.  Mais  il  y  a  possibility  des  a  present  de  modifier  essentiel- 
lement  la  situation,  ce  qui  6quivaudrait  a  un  changement.  C'est-a-dire, 
qu'on  peut  ne  laisser  subsister  que  de  nom  toute  direction  centrale,  en 
attendant  qu'il  en  surgisse  une  nouvelle  qui  donnera  une  veritable  satis- 
faction a  la  g6n6ralit6  des  adherents,  et  en  faisant  converger  tous  les 
efforts  afin  que  cette  direction  surgisse. 

En  indiquant  une  telle  action,  il  m'incombe,  car  je  sens  que  je  prends 
une  responsabilit6,  de  revenir  succinctement  sur  moi-m£me,  et  de  ne  pas 
d^cliner  ma  part  dans  ce  qui  s'est  pass£.  Je  parlerai  avec  toute  la 
g6neralit6  possible. 

Autant  que  personne  j'ai  pouss6  a  la  nomination  de  M.  Laffitte 
comme  directeur  interimaire  du  Positivisme.  Pendant  quinze  ans  je 
me  suis  subordonn6  volontairement  a  lui — peu  content  de  son  action, 
mais  dispose  a  attendre,  a  esp^rer;  me  resignant  a  ses  d^fauts  et  le 
soutenant  de  toutes  mes  forces,  mutant  donne  pour  principe  le  rallie- 
ment  du  groupe  anglais  dans  toute  son  etendue  au  noyau  fran9ais. 
Combien  j'ai  6t6  peu  content  de  la  marche  des  choses  a  Paris,  je  l'ai 
manifeste  dans  le  discours  prononc6  a  Paris  le  24  Gutenberg  74  (5 
Septembre,  1862).  Et  l'occasion  se  pr6sentant,  je  suis  intervenu  de 
temps  en  temps  pour  modifier  la  direction  et  la  pousser  a  plus  d'activit6, 
plus  d'initiative.  J'ai  pu  ^tre  importun,  mais  je  n'ai  pas  manqu£  de  faire 
des  observations,  quand  il  y  avait  lieu,  en  conservant  toujours  l'accord 
fondamental — ce  qui  n'^tait  pas  toujours  facile  pour  quiconque  suivait 
de  pres  la  conduite  de  nos  affaires.  Mais  enfin  on  ne  niera  pas  que, 
pendant  cette  longue  periode,  ma  collaboration  a  €t€  loyale,  ma  subordin- 
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de  cause. 

Plus  tard  mon  attitude  envers  la  direction  cenlrale  est  devenue 
autre.  Dans  une  circonstance  tres-grave  j'ai  soumis  a  M.  Laffitte  une 
decision  que,  d'aprSs  une  invitation  formelle,  j'avais  arretee,  lui  offrant, 
«  en  toule  sincerity,  de  revenir  la-dessus  et  dc  regler  la  situation 
d'aprts  son  jugement,  puisque  ceu.x  qui  avaient  provoque  cettc  decision 
refusaient  d'v  acquiescer.  II  n'a  pas  meme  r£pondu  a  mes  lettres.  J'en 
restais  ti. — maia  en  meme  temps  toute  idee  de  subordination  ou  de 
ditCLimn  disparaissait — -a  qui  la  respnnsabilit£  ? 

|"en  31  pris  mon  parti.  Je  me  sentais  disormais  libre  envers  lui, 
J'ai  continue  a  agir,  comme  auparavant,  en  appuyant  le  noyau  francais, 
mais  jc  ne  me  croyais  plus  tenu  a  en  consulter  le  directeur.  J'ai 
tontinu*  a  donner  loute  1'impulsion  que  je  pouvais  au  mouvement 
positiviste  partout.  Je  comptais  aller  jusqu'au  bout  dans  cette  voie 
d'independance  tacite,  en  saisissant  toutes  les  occasions  qui  se 
present craient  de  modifier  Taction  centrale.  C'est  ainsi  que  j'ai  fait, 
ri  »vec  MM.  Audiffrent  et  Semcrie,  il  y  a  cinq  ans,  une 
proposition  formelle  a  M.  Magnin  relative  a  la  societ6  positiviste  de 
Pans — demarche  qui  n'a  pas  eu  de  suites.  Et  certes,  j'ttais  bien 
autorise  a  diseuter  avec  qui  que  ce  fCit  les  reTormes  qui  etaient  & 
desirer  et  les  moyens  de  les  faire  adopter.  Mais  je  ne  m'atlendais  pas 
i  un  changement  complet.  II  me  semblait  probable  que  les  choses 
iment  trmjours  leur  train  et  je  mc  resignais  i  la  patience. 

Avec  la  crise  de  1'an  dernier,  et  meme  avant  son  explosion,  la 
lituation  changea.  Je  partageais  ie  mfenntentement  general,  et  plus 
que  personne  j'ttais  a  meme  de  juger  a  quel  degre  il  etait  justified 
J'avais  mime,  il  y  a  deja  kingtemps,  averti  le  directeur  de  la  probability 
d'un  tel  evinement,  quoique  je  ne  previsse  pas  la  forme  qu'il  devait 
revetir.  Lors  d'une  visite  a  Paris  an  mois  de  Juin,  j'ai  constate  a  la 
d'une  modification  dans  la  marche  du  positivisme  francais, 
it  en  meme  temps  chez  quelques-uns  I'opinion  qu'elle  se  rattachait  a 
mon  intervention.  C'est  la  encore  un  fait  general  qu'on  ne  saura  me 
contcster.  Au  mois  de  Septembre  tout  en  £tait  essentiellement  au 
mime  point.  Sur  ces  entrefaitcs,  1'explosion  a  eu  lieu,  suivie  du 
it  dont  j'ai  deja  parl£.  Je  n'entre  pas  dans  les  perip£ties  de 
dans  laquelle  je  ne  devais  pas  intervenir  directement,  si 
mele  qu'y  fiit  mon  nom,  puisqu'il  s'agissait  de  m'adjoindre 
an  ^n.upc  parisien  d'une  maniere  ou  d'une  autre,  afin  d'influer  sur  la 
direction. 

L'cffort  n'a  pas  abouti.  Mais  pourmoi  aussi  bien  que  pour  d'autres, 
le  wvirement  n'est  pas  possible,  rien  ne  s'etant  passf  de  nature  a 
modifier  mes  impressions  anterieures.  Je  juge  notre  passe  comme  je 
1'ai  juge,  ct  comme  font  juge  essentiellement  beailcoup  de  ceux  qui  sont 
•etuellement  en  opposition  avec  moi.  Et  puisque  le  cours  des 
evenements  m'a  amene.  a  rendre  public  ce  jugement  et  a  y  confortner 
mon  action,  il  est  hors  de  mon  pouvoir  d'en  effacer  les  suites. 

■;re  de  tout  notre  mouvement  en  ce  qui  me  concerne  doit 
suftirc,  il  me  aemble,  pour  montrer  que  je  n'ai  pas  agi  avec  impatience 
ou  irreflciiion,  c'est. a-dire,  en  oubltant  trop  qu'une  certaine  imperfection, 
one  lenteur  inevitable,  itait  inhfrt-nte  a  toute  direction  positiviste,  vu  le 
milieu  el  I'ctat  de  notre  organisation  a  la  mort  de  noire  Maitre,  Mais 
jc  n'msinte  pas — a  d'autres  le  jugement  de  ma  conduite. 

D£barrasse  dor6navant  de  ces  considerations  personnelles,  j'aborde 
la  question  des  tnesurcs  que  rcdament  nos  circonstances,     II  est  temps. 
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a  mon  avis,  de  revenir  sur  nos  pas,  d'admettre  qu'avec  les  meilleures 
intentions  nous  avons  fait  fausse  route  en  partie ;  que  nous  avons  eu 
tort  de  ne  pas  nous  en  tenir  des  le  commencement  auz  conseils  d'Auguste 
Comte,  et  puisque  nous  les  voyons  pleinement  justifies  par  l'evenement, 
d'y  obtemp6rer,  si  tardive  que  soit  notre  ob&ssance.  De  concert  avec 
d'autres,  je  crois  qu'il  faut  pousser  a  un  nouveau  groupement,  nous 
replier  sur  nous-m  ernes  et  constituer  selon  nos  sympathies  un  ou 
plusieurs  centres  de  libres  efforts,  en  renoncant  momentan£ment  a  une 
unit6  centrale  qui  ne  saurait  etre  actuellement  que  factice  et  d'apparence 
— ce  qui  est  contraire  a  l'esprit  general  d'un  systeme  qui  se  base  sur  la 
realite — en  nous  assignant  toutefois  pour  but  de  nos  efforts  de  reconstituer 
au  plus  tdt  cette  unite  centrale,  s'il  y  a  lieu. 

Je  cite  ici  textuellement  le  jugement  d'Auguste  Comte  que  nous 
avons  neglige  malheureusement.  II  se  trouve  au  quatrieme  volume  de 
la  Politique  Positive,  p.  542.  '  N'avant  pu  jusqu'ici  trouver  de  successeur, 
ni  meme  aucun  collegue,  je  declare  que,  si  je  disparaissais  avant  d'y 
parvenir,  le  positivisme  se  developperait  mieux  d'apres  les  libres  efforts 
de  mes  dignes  disciples  que  sous  un  chef  insufnsant.'  Je  le  repete, 
l'exp6rience  n'a  fait  qu'ajouter  poids  a  ces  paroles  du  Maitre,  et  rendre 
plus  imperatif  le  devoir  de  s'y  conformer.  Le  directeur  actuel  n'a  jamais 
suffi  a  sa  tache  dans  un  degr6  convenable ;  aucune  impulsion  centrale 
n'est  venue  de  lui :  j'entends  par  cela  une  impulsion  qui,  emanant  de 
Paris,  se  fit  sentir  partout  en  Occident  ou  il  se  trouvait  des  adeptes  de 
la  nouvelle  foi,  les  relevat  et  les  ralliat.  Je  tiens  a  en  dire  juste  assez, 
a  ne  rien  dire  qui  souleve  des  discussions  inutiles,  mais  dans  cette 
mesure  je  suis  convaincu  que  personne  ne  me  contredira  en  connaissance 
de  cause. 

On  a  avou6  qu'il  y  avait  de  legitimes  reproches  a  faire  a  la  direction, 
mais  on  a  insiste  sur  ce  que  ces  reproches  ne  portaient  que  sur  des 
defauts  secondaires.  Les  incriminations  qu'on  a  formulees  avaient 
trait  a  des  defauts  personnels  ou  administratifs.  Je  suis  d'autant  plus 
dispense  d'en  parler  que,  si  fondles  qu'elles  fussent— et  je  les  crois  tres- 
fondees — elles  ne  touchent  pas  le  fond  du  d6bat,  qui,  pour  moi,  peut  se 
resumer  en  peu  de  mots.  C'est  que,  a  la  t6te  d'un  mouvement  religieux 
M.  Laffitte  n'a  pas  su  imprimer  a  ce  mouvement  un  caractere  religieux; 
qu'il  a  manqu6  de  toute  initiative  dans  ce  sens,  et,  par  consequent,  le 
caractere  principal  faisant  deTaut,  toute  notre  action  a  6te  faible, 
languissante,  sans  puissance  a  la  fois  comme  ralliement  exterieur  et 
comme  influence  inte>ieure.  Pour  qui  pese  bien  tout  ce  que  cette 
observation  implique,  elle  suffit,  et  on  peut  la  faire  sans  manquer  aux 
convenances  d'homme  a  homme.  Elle  ne  regarde  que  le  fonctionnaire 
public.  Et  si  je  m'y  borne,  elle  exclut  la  nlcessitl  de  toute  appreciation 
plus  detaillle,  sans  m'exposer  au  reproche  de  ne  pas  reconnaitre  les 
services  et  les  qualit6s  que  nous  admettons  tous.  Mais  il  fall  ait  aller 
j usque-la  sous  peine  de  ne  pas  assez  motiver  ma  decision. 

Decides  done  a  nous  conformer  a  l'indicatipn  ci-dessus  citee,  d6cides 
a  former  une  nouvelle  organisation,  il  faut  prendre  les  mesures  adaptees 
a  ce  but.  Des  lors  j 'invite  tous  ceux  qui  acceptent  ma  maniere  de  voir 
a  se  grouper  autour  de  moi,  afin  de  constituer  un  centre  de  libre  effort, 
et  a  agir  en  concert  pour  le  bien  du  Positivisme.  Je  les  engage  a 
centraliser  entre  mes  mains  leurs  cotisations  annuelles  que  j'appliquerai : 

i°.  A  l'ex6cution  du  testament  d'Auguste  Comte,  en  y  consacrant 
une  somme  fixee  en  rapport  avec  les  ressources  qui  me  seront  fournies 
et  avec  le  nombre  du  nouveau  groupe  relativement  a  d'autres  groupes 
semblables. 

2°.  A  l'avancement  de  la  cause  commune,  sous  ma  responsabilite',  et 
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I  opinion 


i  dija  parle,  doit 
moins  concentree 
lard  a   une  unite 

ispense's   des 


wus  Tobl^-ation 
des  MUacnpteurs. 

La  1: 1  re  a  i  uirc  de  M.  Laffitte  ne 
disciples  d'Auguste  Comte,  j'en  publ 
groupe. 

En  somme,  I'uniti  factice  et  d'apparence,  doi 
disparaltre  pour  faire  place  a  une  agrcgation  plus  I 
mais  plus  vivante,  et  destined  a  nous  conduire 
reelle.  Une  scission  existe  de  fait,  elle  a  existe  li 
degri:.  Nous  rentruns  dans  le  vrai,  et  nous  s 
efforts  qu'il  a  fallu  pour  la  dissimuler.  Nous  reprenons 
vis- i- vis  ies  uns  des  autres,  sans  qu'il  y  ait  n6cessit6  de  nous  fronder. 
Tout  en  pmirsuivant  A  part  un  but  commun,  nous  pourrions  bien  a  un 
moment  donni,  et  pour  un  objet  determine,  nous  concerter.  La  puissantc 
doctrine  que  nous  acceptons  tous  rendra  nos  efforts  de  plus  en  plus 
convergents.  II  ne  s"agit  pas  de  lutte.  II  s'agit  de  rester  dans  la  simple 
verit£,  de  reconnaitre  I'absence  d'une  direction  centrale  competcnte 
reconnuc  de  tous,  de  ne  pas  admettre  1'illusion  d'une  '  autoriti  visible  ' 
qui  n'en  est  pas  une,  mais  de  viser  a  I'harmonie  rfelle,  a  une  unite 
d'efforts  qui  surmontera  finalement  tout  disaccord.  Sans  doute  il  cut 
mieux  valu,  infiniment  mieux,  que  nous  cussions  ite  d'accord,  que  nous 
eussions  pu  conserver  le  groupement  primitif.  Mais  puisqu'il  en  est 
iutrement.  il  vaut  mieux  mettre  fin  a  une  union  illusoire,  qui  est  a  la 
Can  imiigne  et  nuisible,  e'est-a-dire  peu  conforms  a  nos  principes  et  une 
entrave  tant  £  notre  action  immediate  qu'a  Tavenement  d'un  meilleur 
etat.  D'ailleurs  au  point  oil  nnus  en  sommes  venus,  l'apparente  union 
ne  strait  qu'une  gene.  La  parole  franche,  la  libre  allure  n'existeraient 
'  rait  une  vie  peu  supportable. 
Je  ne  puis  en  outre  m'empecher  de  faire  la  remarque  qu'aprts  t<>ut 
ce  n'est  pas  prdcisement  U  scissinn,  mais  une  certaine  scission  qui  est 
redout  ce.  On  se  risigneralt  asscz  lestement  i  voir  partir  tel  ou  te[ 
pourvu  qu'un  certain  groupe  ne  fut  pas  entamc. 
A  qui  la  faute  de  cette  disunion  ?  I'm;  armie  en  desarroi,  un 
en  desordre,  une  association  quelcnnque  en  decomposition] 
depuis  un  empire  jusqu'4  la  plus  humble  institution,  on  s'en  prend 
htbituellement  au  chef  correspondant.  Je  juge  d'aprcs  le  mSme  principe 
notre  situation.  Apres  vingt  annees  d'existence,  nous  eut-on  bien 
men£s,  en  serions-noiis  ou  nous  en  sommes?  Nous  y  avons  mis 
beaucoup  de  devouement,  beaucoup  de  soumission  ;  nous  croyons 
devmr  suivre  une  autre  ligne  desormais  dans  l*int£ret  de  la  grande 
mission  qui  nous  a  iti  leguee.  Nous  tenons  a  sortir  de  I'ornifire  oi 
nous  nous  trouvons  enfuncts,  a  reprendre  la  vraie  tradition  qui  n'a  ete 
que  Irop  abandonee,  la  tradition  qui  se  rattache  au  Catechismc  de  la 
Religion'  de  I'Humanite,  I'appel  direct  aux  femmes  et  aux  prolttaires, 
enfin,  en  v  subordonnant  1'intelligence. 
La  continuity  rtelle  de  Taction  positiviste  ne  sera  pas  interrompue 
par  cc  changement.  La  continuity  formelle  en  souffrirn,  mais  il  ne  taut 
pas  y  attacher  un  prix  exsgere.  Surtout  faudra-t-il  avoir  soin  de  ne 
pas  revftir  le  sacerdoce  de  I'Humanitt,  le  nouveau  pouvoir  spirilucl,  du 
cwactire  mystique  et  indiscutablc  de  son  predecesseur,  le  pouvoir 
spiritucl  du  Catholicisme  du  moven  age.  Le  vicaire  du  Christ  sous  cet 
aipect  etait  autretnent  place  que  ne  le  sera  Ic  Pontifc  de  ['Huraanitc, 
quand  nous  aurons  enfin  un  digne  Orand-Prctre,  el  que  ne  Test  en 
attendant  le  pouvoir  spirituel  existant.  Sa  commission  d' origin* 
purement  humaine  sera  toujours  discutable,  auoique  rarement  diiClltee, 
II  importc  grandement  d'insister  sur  la  pleme  liberie  qui  caractcrise 
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notre  religion  a  cet  6gard.  L'unite*  si  forte  et  stable,  vers  laquelle  elle 
tend,  deviendrait  facilement  oppressive  si  on  se  laissait  aller  aux 
associations  de  la  Papautl  romaine,  consid£r£e  quant  a  son  origine 
th£ologique  et  non  a  son  action  sociale. 

L'enseignement,  nous  l'acceptons  comme  base  essentielle  du  pouvoir 
spirituel.  Seulement,  pour  le  moment  l'enseignement  syst6matique  ne 
peut  pas  exister,  car  il  s'adresse  aux  adolescents,  et  nous  n'en  avons 
guere.  II  reste  pourtant  deux  degrls  de  l'enseignement,  d'une  haute 
importance  tous  les  deux.  D'abord  l'enseignement  mutuel,  pour  ainsi 
dire,  celui  dans  lequel  nous  nous  entr'aidons  a  nous  former,  tous  tant 
que  nous  sommes,  a  la  reception  de  plus  en  plus  complete  de  la 
doctrine,  en  encourageant  les  efforts  de  chacun  et  en  poussant  chacun  a 
la  culture  soignee  de  son  intelligence  comme  devoir  social.  La  forme 
en  variera  selon  les  circonstances.  En  second  lieu,  l'enseignement 
primaire  qui  peut  se  d6velopper  librement  et  servir  surtout  aux  families 
prol6taires,  positivistes  d'abord,  mais  nullement  a  l'exclusion  des  autres 
qui  d£sirent  en  profiter,  vu  le  manque  de  loisir  qui  les  emp£che  de 
surveiller  elles-mimes  l'instruction  de  leurs  enfants.  II  y  a  la,  il  me 
semble,  un  vaste  champ  ouvert  a  notre  activity  qui  y  trouverait  une 
discipline  salutaire,  en  m&me  temps  qu'une  veritable  utility. 

Nous  sommes  d'accord  sur  la  doctrine  :  c'est  exclusivement  sur  la 
maniere  de  la  presenter  que  nous  divergeons.  Pour  ce  qui  concerne  le 
culte,  j'en  parlerai  plus  tard,  apres  avoir  examine*  un  peu  notre  union 
telle  qu'elle  a  exist£  jusqu'ici. 

Nous  avons  6t6  plus  ou  moins  relics  par  la  circulaire  annuelle  et  le 
subside  sacerdotal,  finalement  par  deux  fetes.  J'ai  deja  parle*  des 
deux  premiers.  Pour  les  fetes,  j'ai  quelques  mots  a  en  dire.  M. 
Laffitte  insiste  sur  son  institution  de  ces  c6r£monies.  II  est  peu  fonde* 
quant  a  cela,  car  la  comm6moration  d'Auguste  Comte  6tait  tellement 
dans  les  habitudes  que  son  institution  a  €t€  plutot  spontanea  que 
particuliere,  et  la  fete  de  l'Humanit6  6tait  nettement  indiqu6e  par 
notre  fondateur.  Celle  de  sa  naissance,  qui  a  6t6  d'abord  institute, 
n'etait  pas  bien  inspired.  Elle  nous  donnait  trop  le  caractere 
d'adh^rents  a  une  personne  au  lieu  de  croyants  d'une  religion,  et  faisait 
d'Auguste  Comte  le  centre  de  cette  religion  plutot  que  le  fondateur,  ce 
qui  justifiait  a  un  certain  degr6,  si  elle  eut  dur6,  la  qualification  de 
Comtistes  que  nous  n'acceptons  pas.  Aussi  a-t-elle  €t€  abandonn£e  et 
avec  raison. 

En  dehors  de  ces  liens  on  a  commence*  tout  r6cemment  la  publica- 
tion d'une  revue  comme  moyen  de  propagande  et  de  ralliement.  J'en 
ai  d6ja  parl6  dans  un  m6moire  a  part.  Un  tel  difftrend  attend,  pour  le 
r6gler,  le  successeur  d'Auguste  Comte. 

Le  comite*  occidental  auquel  devait  aboutir  la  Soci6t6  Positiviste  n'a 
jamais  6te  forme\  II  n'en  a  pas  6t6  question  s£rieusement,  autant  que 
je  sache,  depuis  la  mort  de  notre  Maitre.  A-t-on  eu  tort,  a-t-on  eu 
raison  ?  II  est  certain  que  rien  n'a  6t6  fait,  il  n'y  a  eu  aucun  effort 
constructif  en  politique.     Nous  avons  6te*  trop  faibles. 

Pour  la  Soci6t6  Positiviste,  il  est  notoire  que  les  reclamations  de 
Tann6e  derniere  avaient  en  vue,  comme  une  chose  import  ante,  sa 
revivification.  Tout  le  monde  peut  voir  quelle  devait  en  fctre  la  fonction 
dans  la  conception  de  son  auteur.  Aussi  bien  en  a-t-il  indique  la 
marche  dans  son  testament.  Depuis  sa  mort  elle  ne  s'est  guere 
acquitted  de  sa  fonction.  L'a-t-elle  pu  ?  a-t-il  6t6  plus  sage  de  ne  pas 
le  tenter?  Je  laisse  ces  questions.  En  fait  elle  est  devenue  de  plus 
en  plus  une  reunion  amicale,  propre  a  l'61aboration  des  opinions,  peu 
propre  a  une  action  politique  vigoureuse  et  concentric,  comme  contr61e 
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et  stimulation,  bien  entendu.  La  puissante  impulsion  de  son  cr£ateur 
cut  pu  en  faire  autre  chose.  Son  choix  d'un  president  proletain 
indique  le  desir  de  lui  communiquer  de  1'energic  pratique.  Son  vieu 
n'a  pas  ete  realise;  les  fonctions  presidentielles  ont  etc  exercees  par 
un  autre,  ct  on  en  est  venu  graduellement  au  resultat  ci-dessus  indique. 
A  tout  prendre,  ce  resultat  me  parait  dans  noa  conditions  actuvllvs  k 
meilleur,  et  essentiellement  en  accord  avec  les  idees  du  fondateur,  sauf 
toujours  la  non-existence  de  son  aboutissant,  le  comite  poattif. 
Momentanement  nous  devons  nous  en  tenir  la,  ct  conservcr  ce  qui  a  sa 
valeur,  le  moyen  de  nous  voir  et  de  nous  entretenir. 

II  reste  une  institution,  celle  des  executeurs  testamentaires;  mais 
die  est  en  dehors  de  toute  discussion.  I)  y  a  la  une  fonction  permanente 
et  un  devoir  des  plus  sacrea.  Ceux  qui  I'ont  accept^  ne  sauraient  hesiter 
quant  a  son  accomplissemcnt.  Sous  la  presence  de  M.  Laffitte,  les 
executeurs  dnivent  veiller  si.  1'execution  du  testament  confie  &  1'ensemble 
de  sea  adherents  parAui;uste  Comte.  Unis  ou  desunis  sur  d'autrcs 
points,  a  cet  egard  leur  union  ne  saurait  cesser.  La  partic  matericlle 
de  i'osuvre  a  ete  executee,  mais  il  reste  encore  beaucoup  a  faire  quant  a 
la  partic  spirituelle,  notamment  pour  les  publications  indiquees,  et  en 
premiere  hgne  pour  la  publication  du  testament  lui-meme.  Mais  c'csl 
un  devoir  tout  special  que  cclui-la,  et  le  corps  qui  en  est  charge  n'a  pas 
d'autres  fonctions.  U  n'est  aucunement  londe  a  intervenir  dans  les 
debats  relatii's  a  la  direction  generate  du  Positivism e.  II  y  serait  bien 
peu  apte,  du  reste,  etant,  lui  aussi,  par  des  causes  diverses,  esse*  en 
trie-difficile  i  rdunir,  mdme  pour  la  simple  majorite  qu'exi^e 
la  validity  d'une  decision  quelconque  il  moins  d'un  cas  d'urgence. 

Voili,  en  resumi,  notre  situation  actuelle.  Elle  suppose  une  grancle 
action  personnels  pour  la  vivifier  et  pour  donner  une  vraie  force  a  des 
moyens  si  faibles.  Je  ne  m'avance  pas  trop  en  disant  que  cette  action 
nous  a  fait  defaut  au  dela  de  1'attentc  la  plus  moderee.  Partout  on  a 
senti  qu'il  y  avail  au  centre  une  faiblesse  qui  reagissait  sur  tous  les 
membres  disperses.     Cela,  e'est  incontestable,  ct  j'en  reste  la. 

On  accuse  le  milieu,  mais  il  ne  s'opposait  pas  a  une  activite  de 
rallicment  personnel,  &  une  correspondence  Bilivie,  ni  k  bien  d'autres 
choses  qui  nous  eussent  avantages.  D'ailleurs  un  milieu  refractaire 
pcut  itre  subjugue,  ct  a  la  longue  on  se  cree  son  milieu  a  soi,  Du  reste 
on  pcut  repondre  il  toute  cettc  inculpation  du  milieu  qu'Auguste  Comte 
n'en  a  pas  eu  de  meilleur,  a  quelques  egards  pas  d'aussi  bon,  et  que, 
tout  en  regrettant  sa  constitution  defectucusc,  il  marchait  toujours  dans 
le  sens  de  la  religion,  en  se  souciant  peu  de  I'oppositlon  qui  etait  assez 
bruyante.  Je  crois  devoir  ajouter  que,  &  ses  yeux,  le  milieu  anglais 
n'etait  aucunement  plus  favorable  a  une  impulsion  vraiment  religieuse 
que  celui  de  la  Prance,  comme  on  le  represente  parfois. 

Le  culte,  il  un  degru  quelconque,  ne  peut  etre  cr6&  d'cmblee.  Le 
culte  intime  est  une  lente  formation,  variant  avec  I'age  et  ne  se  com- 
plclant  qu'assez  tard.  La  creation  en  est  laissee  a  I'inspiration 
individudle.  Le  culte  domestique  depend  en  partic  des  chefs  de  la 
famillc,  et  sera  pareillement  d'institution  graduelle,  aussi  bien  que  la 
partie  qui  depend  du  sacerdoce,  les  formules  approprtees  aux  divers 
sacrcments  sociaux.  II  en  est  de  m#me  pour  les  details  du  culte  public 
en  ce  qui  concerne  les  fetes  multiples  de  la  sociolatrie.  Pour  la  plupart 
tiles  ne  peuvent  pas  i>tre  institutes  des  a  present  fautc  d'une  suffisantc 
le  la  nouvelle  6gliae.  Mais,  il  y  a  lieu,  pour  celles  qui  existent 
OH  pom  Li  reunions  qui  les  suppli-ent  en  partic  d'introdui 
d'esuis  des  formules  liturgiquei  ijui  puisseiit  survivre  ou  disparaitrc, 
scion   leur  aptitude   plus  ou   moins  grande.     De  telles  reunions,  0(1  s 
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fortifie  le  sentiment  d'une  communaut6  religieuse,  font  surgir  graduelle- 
ment  ce  besoin,  et  les  assistants  en  accueillent  la  satisfaction  meme 
i  nparfaite  avec  empressement.  Mais  il  ne  faut  pas  oublier  que  ce  n'est 
la  qu'une  preparation,  une  chose  purement  provisoire,  qui  comble  une 
lacune  plus  ou  moins  sentie  par  tous. 

Je  le  repete,  il  n'existe  aucune  divergence  quant  a  la  doctrine  prise 
dans  son  ensemble.  C'est  uniquement  sur  la  maniere  de  presenter  cet 
ensemble  que  nous  sommes  en  disaccord,  ce  qui  revient  a  une  question 
de  direction.  Desesperant  de  celle  qui  existe,  sans  perdre  un  temps 
precieux,  nous  voulons  en  constituer  une  nouvelle. 

La  secousse  est  forte.  Est-elle  necessaire  ?  Ne  peut-on  pas  atteindre 
le  but  sans  en  venir  a  une  mesure  que  quelques-uns  jugent  extreme  ? 
J'ai  la  ferme  conviction  que  non — vu  le  caractere  d'optimisme  habituel 
qui  s'attache  a  la  direction  de  M.  Laffitte,  qui  n'a  accepts  aucun 
avertissement  moins  tranche.  Mais  a  part  toute  impression  person- 
nelle,  son  propre  jugement  suffit,  puisqu'en  faisant  un  retour  sur  sa 
gestion,  il  la  regarde  avec  une  satisfaction  incomprehensible  pour  ceux 
qui  l'ont  suivie  depuis  le  commencement,  et  qui  ont  pu  a  toute  epoque 
y  constater  de  tres-graves  lacunes.  Je  la  crois  done  necessaire,  et  je  la 
crois  bienfaisante  ;  elle  a  deja  6te  tres-utile.  L'inaction  ou  nous  etions 
plonges,  en  nous  felicitant  de  l'avenement  necessaire,  t6t  ou  tard,  de 
notre  religion,  a  deja  cesse,  et  l'impulsion  a  amen6  tous  les  positivistes 
a  des  reflexions  qui  seront  nnalement  fructueuses.  Tous  nous  sentons 
que  nous  devons  y  mettre  plus  d'effort  personnel. 

Toute  discussion  terminee,  je  m'adresse  a  ceux  qui  partagent  ma 
conviction  et  s'associent  a  mon  action.  Nous  devons  former  un  corps 
uni,  susceptible  d'exercer  une  influence  directrice,  ce  qui  demande  la 
cooperation  zel6e  de  tous  ceux  qui  en  feront  partie.  C'est  une  unicn  de 
fideles,  une  eglise  en  un  mot,  dans  toute  la  haute  acception  du  terme, 
que  nous  visons  a  constituer,  une  societe  ou  l'61ement  religieux  sera 
preponderant,  nettement  et  fortement  accuse,  de  maniere  a  ne  laisse  r 
aucun  doute  sur  nos  intentions,  une  societe  a  laquelle  puissent  se  rallier 
ceux  qui  sentent  le  besoin  d'un  abri  et  d'un  appui,  des  consolations 
d'une  foi  active  et  mutuelle.  C'est  par  la  que  nous  croyons  devoir 
commencer  en  pr^chant  PHumanite  comme  principe  de  ralliement,  afin 
de  concentrer  une  masse  feminine  et  populaire  qui  serve  de  fondement 
A  tout  le  reste ;  sur  laquelle  puisse  s'appuyer  le  corps  enseignant  (et  par 
corps  enseignant  j'entends  naturellement  un  sacerdoce  et  des  prelres, 
non  pas  ce  qu'on  a  trop  l'air  de  nous  offrir — des  professeurs  et  un 
professorat) — qui,  sans  elle,  sans  sa  forte  stimulation,  manque  de  base 
solide,  comme  il  manque  aussi  de  sphere  d'activite  ;  de  laquelle,  avan  t 
tout  enseignement  organise^  jailliront  les  premiers  commencements  d'un 
veritable  culte,  qui  exige  l'inspiration  et  le  soutien  du  nombre  ;  sur 
laquelle  en  fin  pourra  reposer  une  action  politique  dans  le  sens  ou  elle 
nous  est  permise,  non  pas  Taction  politique  directe  pour  laquelle  nous 
avons  peu  de  gout,  mais  une  action  de  plus  en  plus  sensible  sur  l'opinion, 
la  seule  ouverte,  la  seule  qui  ait  pour  nous  une  vraie  valeur  immediate. 
A  celle-la  nous  visons  bien  au-dela  de  ce  qui  a  €t€  tente  et  avec  la  pleine 
confiance  d'y  pouvoir  atteindre,  si  nous  sommes  assez  6nergiques  et 
devoues.  Avec  un  tel  but  je  fais  appel  a  tous  pour  qu'ils  apportent  leur 
quotepart  d'effort  et  de  devouement,  redoublant  de  zele  en  presence 
d'une  grande  tache,  avec  conscience  de  ses  difficultes,  mais  en  y  faisant 
face  avec  une  6nergie  consequente.  La  quotepart  materielle,  les  con- 
tributions pecuniaires,  quelle  qu'en  soit  l'importance,  et  elle  est  grande 
evidemment,  et  dans  la  mesure  de  nos  forces  a  augmenter,  vu  nos 
besoins  actuels  et  futurs,  est  loin  cependant  d'etre  le  principal.    C'est 
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I'action  personnelle,  religieuse,  I'influence  d'homme  A  homme,  les 
enouragements  tnutuels  d'apres  une  communaute  de  sentiments  et  de 
conduite  qui  constitue  la  contribution  la  plus  essentielle.  Pour  lea 
conversions,  cornme  Auguste  Comte  l'indique  quelque  part,  il  y  a 
degree :  le  premier,  1'adoption  de  nouvelles  convictions;  le  second,  la 
modification  des  sentiments;  le  troisi^me,  l'introduction  de  nouvelles 
habitudes,  et  e'est  ce  dernier  qui  est  le  seul  deci 
quant  a  lui  que  nous  avons  ete  le  plus  faibles.  En  y  remediant  t 
venons  accroitre  notre  puissance  d'attraction  bien  plus 
nous  y  serions  attendus. 

Les  commencements  sont  petits,  il  est  vrai.  Mais  1 'esprit  qui  a 
preside  a  nos  commencements  a  etc  grand  d'une  grandeur  exceptionnelle, 
de  maniere  a  faire  disparaitre  loute  idee  de  petitesse.  Quoique  a  un 
degre  inferieur,  on  peut  ne  pas  deroger,  soit  par  spontantite  personnelle, 
soil  grace  a  ['inspiration  communiques  et  assimilee.  Nous  avons  trop 
itu  dans  la  tiedeur,  ou  tout  au  plus  dans  un  enthousiasme  intermittent 
:n  fall: 


t  de  paroles,  land 
depend  dc  nous  de  r 

Pour  cela,  il  faut  nous  pn 
nous  rctremper  &  1'ttude  de 
avec  sea  grandes  conceptions  et  la  ma; 
en  plus  religicuse,  en  y  pliant  la  scient 
qui  le  caracterisait.  On  peut  bien 
quoiqu'il  n'ait  pas  assez  vecu  pour  not 
y  engager  surfisamment  ses  adherents. 
mort  prochi 


qui  flit 
a  la  hauteur  de  notre  debut, 
habituellement  en  presence  du  Malt 


familiariser 
he  qu'il  suivait,  toujours  de  plus 
avec  la  plftnitude  de  puissance 
Lisir  le  sens  de  cette  marche, 
la  tracer  complement,  ni  pour 
Tout  en  s'arrangeant  pour  une 
lu'apres  sa  mort,  suivant  la  loi 
ordinaire,  son  influence  s'agrandirait,  Auguste  Comte  disirait  vivre 
juiqu'a  I'age  de  Fontenelle,  afin  qu'il  put  prendre  sur  la  seconde 
generation  de  ses  disciples  un  ascendant  qui  les  disposal  &  suivre  sans 
hesitation  sa  direction,  en  abandonnant  1'esprit  critique  qui  permit  trop 
chei  leurs  devanciers.  Son  vceu  doit  nous  servir  de  guide.  Prives  de 
sa  presence  objective,  nous  pouvons  subject  ivement  la  remplacer  en 
nous  p'isant  de  plus  en  plus  en  ses  disciples  directs,  en  devenant  soumis 
et  vencrants  au  degri  qu'il  I'eut  voulu.  Ce  serait  pour  nous,  on  ne  peut 
en  douter,  une  source  feconde  de  nobles  inspirations  et  de  grandes 
Cut  pour  ne  pas  y  avoir  ass«  puise  que  nous  nous  trouvons 
dans  un  tel  etat  de  division. 

Nous  appuyant  sur  son  enemple  et  ses  conseils,  et  devenus  ainsi  plus 
rcligieux,  dc  plus  complets  croyants  de  1'Humanite,  nous  serons  des  lors 
places  au  point  dc  vue  universel  de  la  vraic  sagesse,  et  par  suite  nous 
Herons  plus  aptes  A  juger  1'enchaineinen!  des  diverses  parties  du  tout. 
Le  culte  prendra  sa  legitime  preponder 
;  condition  ntccssaire  de  tout  Si 
k-  Limtrolant  et  en  diminuant  les  dange 
constituant  le  plus  puissant  altralt  dc  1 

le  rtgbnc  »*v  subordemneront  et  le  eompUteront,  sans  souffrir  de 
avanccment.  De  cette  maniere  lout  ce  qu'il  y  a  d'affectueux  et  de 
que  dans  noire  doctrine  paraitra  en  premiere  ligne,  et  I'impul- 
sum  qui  en  derivera  rendra  moins  effrayant  l'abord  dc  la  science  qui  en 
c»t  la  base  indispensable. 

La  question  religicuse  prime  tout  en  Occident  :  science,  politique  ou 
organisation  sociale.  Voila.  notre  point  de  depart.  L'Eglise  catholique 
romaine  a  pleinement  raison  lorsque,  par  la  voix  de  son  chef,  Pic  IX. 
ou  Linn  XIII.,  e'est  tout  un,  ellc  insiste  sur  la  dissolution  actuelle  dc 
la  Societe  fautc  de  religion,  Timpuissance  de  tous  les  gouvernements 
en   I  jbsence  d'un   pouvoir  spirituel.      Elle  s'offrc  comme  par  k  passe 


e  expression  de 
seignement,  le  prfparant, 

ivelle  iglise.     Le  dogme  et 
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pour  com  bier  le  vide.  II  faut  hardiment  nous  poser  comme  mcmbres 
d'une  nouvelle  eglise,  sa  rivale  et  son  h6ritiere— comme  les  v£ritables 
Catholiques  de  l'avenir — pleins  de  respect  et  de  reconnaissance  envers 
nos  pr6d6cesseurs,  mais  d£cid6s  a  nous  mettre  a  leur  place  et  confiants 
dans  la  destined  qui  nous  y  appelle. 

J 'en  ai  assez  dit  pour  pr6ciser  notre  attitude.  J'ai  condense^,  retrenche* 
autant  que  possible,  en  m'efforcant  d' 6 carter  toute  matiere  irritante. 
Quoi  qu'on  fasse,  le  d&hirement  temporaire  restera  p£nible,  mais  on 
peut  beaucoup  pour  en  diminuer  la  peine.  J'invite  ceux  qui  se 
grouperont  autour  de  moi,  aussi  bien  que  ceux  qui  adh£reront  a 
l'ancienne  direction,  a  y  concourir.  J'ai  M  trop  lie*  a  tout  le  pass£  du 
Positivisme  pour  ne  pas  vouloir  voir  pr£dominer  le  sentiment  de  la 
fraternity  positiviste,  en  d^pit  de  nos  divergences  quelconques.  Qu'on 
regarde  avec  calme  la  situation,  sans  se  laisser  trop  Imouvoir  par  des 
provisions  peu  fondles,  et  que  de  part  et  d'autre  on  £carte  les 
personnalitls  et  se  dlvoue  avec  ardeur  a  la  grande  cause,  a  1* Humanity 
que  nous  servo ns  chacun  a  sa  maniere. 

Noble  et  v€nM  Mattre,  moi  et  d'autres,  notamment  MM.  Audifirent 
et  S^mlrie,  qui  font  connu  personellement,  avec  d'autres  qui  reverent 
ta  mlmoire,  nous  croirions  manquer  a  notre  devoir,  si  par  d£faut 
d'^nergie  nous  h6sitions  a  quitter  une  direction  qui  ne  repond  ni  a  nos 
aspirations,  ni  a  nos  besoms ;  qui  nous  semble  par  trop  insumsante 
devant  les  exigences  d'une  situation  difficile,  il  est  vrai,  mais  moins 
qu'on  ne  le  pense,  si  nous  h£sitions  a  remplacer  cette  direction  dans  la 
mesure  de  nos  forces.  Nous  eVoquons  ton  souvenir,  nous  nous  faisons 
forts  de  ton  approbation.  En  te  restant  fideles,  nous  conservons  une 
pleine  connance  dans  notre  avenir  religieux.  Tes  dignes  disciples  ne 
doivent  jamais  s'affaisser. 

Richard  Congreve. 


[The  English  equivalent  of  the  foregoing.] 
REPUBLIC   OF  THE   WEST. 


Love  por  Principle 
and  Order  por  Basis 
Progress  por  End. 

Live  por  Others.  Live  Openly. 


London,  17,  Mecklenburgh  Square, 

28  St.  Paul,  90  (17  June,  1878). 

CIRCULAR  ADDRESSED  TO  ALL  MY  CORELIGIONISTS,  TO 
ALL  THE  DISCIPLES  OF  AUGUSTE  COMTE. 

The  two  circulars  of  M.  Laffitte,  written  at  the  close  of  last  year  and 
the  beginning  of  the  present,  would  have  made  it  necessary  to  speak 
had  I  been  disposed  to  remain  silent.  Both  by  what  they  say  and  what 
they  leave  unsaid,  whether  their  author  wished  it  or  not,  those  who 
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!w  are  bound  to  explain  their  deference.    Moreover, 

ion,  it  is  necessary  to  come  to  a  decision   and  to 

it.     Hence  the  present  circular. 

The  circulars  challenge  criticism  in  detail,  but  I  shall  content  myself 

with  touching  slightly  on  one  or  two  points  of  public  interest,  passing  to 

>me  general  remarks  which  are  unavoidable, 

I  regret  the  date  of  the  first  circular,  the  28   Moses,  89  (January  18, 

1877),  whereas  I  only  received  the  proof  on  the  4  Moses,  90  ijanuarv  4, 

1878).     This  is  the  more  to  be  regretted  as  it  was  written   under  "the 

same  impressions  as  the  one  which  followed.     It  is  the  first  portion  of  a 

defence  which  is  continued  more  strongly  in  the  circular  of  the  current 

I  find  matter  for  regret  again  in  the  way  of  dealing  with  the  subside 
(see  note  to  the  French  circular! :  in  the  importance  attached  to 
{OOrnaJlam  ;  in  much  of  the  minuteness  of  detail  in  regard  to  Positivist 
■ction,  which  can  hardly  be  of  interest  to  our  body  as  a  whole  in  its 
different  Western  branches.  Without  dwelling  on  these  points  I  c 
to  a  graver  matter. 

1  he  second  of  the  two  circulars  is  '  the  narrative  of  what  was  clone 
during  the  year  1877  '  (89) ;  or,  again,  '  it  offers  us  the  whole  Positivist 
movement  during  that  year.'  Vet  there  was  more  than  is  stated,  and 
why  is  it  not  touched  on  ?  How  are  we  to  explain  the  omission  ;  why- 
is  the  body  left  in  ignorance  of  the  crisis  which  occurred  within  it  during 
the  year,  where  nothing  less  was  at  stake  than  the  central  direction  and 
the  unity  of  its  adherents  in  France  and  elsewhere?  A  certain  difference 
in  tone,  a  certain  air  of  contest,  might  lead  an  attentive  reader  lo  suspect 
some  disturbance  ;  hut  there  is  nothing  to  enable  him  to  understand 
what  it  was,  or  to  explain  the  difference  of  which  he  was  sensible.  It 
is  a  defence  without  any  visible  opponent,  a  self-assertion  the  motive  of 
which  is  not  revealed. 

Is  such  an  exposition  to  be  accepted  as  a  sufficient  presentation  of 
what  has  happened?  I  think  not.  And  acting  on  our  motto.  Live 
openly,  I  shall  speak,  as  1  understand  it  evidently,  of  that  which  1  have 
called  a  crisis  in  the  Positivist  body.  I  cannot  avoid  doing  so,  as  it 
regards  future  action. 

There  was,  then,  in  the  course  of  the  year  89  (1877).  and  in  the 
Parisian  group  more  particularly,  a  considerable  expression  of  dis- 
content, and  its  object  was  the  direction  as  yet  officially  recognised. 
I  he  movement  preceded  and  was  independent  of  the  crisis,  properly  so 
called.  I  would  not  exaggerate,  but  it  is  undeniable  that  many  of  the 
French  Positivists,  of  the  earlier  as  well  as  the  later  adherents,  wished 
a  decided  improvement  in  that  direction,  and  the  application  of  some 
fresh  impulse  to  place  it  more  in  harmony  with  our  wants,  and  that  they 
did  not  see  in  the  past  the  promise  of  a  satisfactory  future.  So  far  we 
shall  be  agreed.  I  am  aware  there  was  from  the  beginning  disagree- 
ment as  to  the  extent  of  the  evil,  and  still  more  as  to  the  remedies 
dj  lirtble.  Hut  there  was  a  sense  of  discomfort,  an  inquiry  after  some 
remedy  or  other,  and  a  fairly  general  agreement  as  to  the  source  of  the 
ev.l.  This  state  of  thing!  Lasted  till  the  period,  it  was  ahout  the  end  of 
October,  when  the  explosion  took  place.  The  discussion  was  ■  sharp 
one  on  both  sides,  perhaps  too  much  so  in  detail,  but  what  I  dwell  on 
is  the  fact  which  must  be  granted  me — that  at  its  beginning  the  move- 
ment was  widely  spread,  not  limited  to  one  or  two  individuals,  but 
including  many  n[  the  Parisian  and  French  Positivists.  Gradually  ther 
came  a  counter-movement.  On  various  grounds,  above  all  (mm  fear  of 
a  schism,  the  dissentients  mostly  returned  to  the  status  quo  ante,  and 
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were  satisfied  with  some  secondary  reforms,  and  the  affair  is  considered 
as  at  an  end  ;  and  the  expectation'  would  seem  to  be  that  those  who  still 
dissent  will  think  better  of  it  and  return  as  the  others.  This  seems  to 
me  the  standpoint  of  the  two  circulars,  particularly  of  the  last.  Is  it 
policy  ?  Is  it  conviction?  I  leave  this  point,  But  once  more,  why  is 
the  circular  silent  as  to  the  fact  of  this  movement  of  opposition  ? 

Be  the  answer  what  it  mav,  my  standpoint  is  different.  I  consider 
that  the  crisis  has  left  us  divided,  with  but  slight  hope  of  our  reuniting. 
At  bottom,  it  was  caused  by  a  careful  examination  of  our  whole  circum- 
stances, and  in  all  minds  such  an  examination  could  not  issue  in  a 
renewal  of  our  acquiescence.  A  disagreement  based  on  more  reflection 
and  of  longer  standing  is  not  so  easily  set  aside.  A  review  of  our  past, 
of  what  has  been  done  and  what  has  not  been  done,  has  raised  the 
question  :  can  we  not  do  better  than  replace  ourselves  in  a  position 
without  outlook  as  far  as  any  satisfactory  improvement  is  concerned, 
since  we  are  told  that  no  really  deep  modification  is  needed  ?  M.  Lariitte 
looks  back  on  his  administration  with  a  satisfaction  which  wx  cannot 
share.  He  has  told  us,  he  tells  us  again,  that  on  the  whole  his  direction 
has  been  a  good  one,  that  the  20  years  of  its  duration  testify  by  their 
results  in  its  favour.  Why  then  desire  a  charge  ?  If  we  accept  his 
judgment,  there  is  nothing  more  to  be  said. 

But  if  we  do  not  accept  it,  if  on  going  over  these  20  years  we  feel 

;ction,  if  we  think  it  too  defective — what 

but  two  alternatives— to  begin  alresh  our 

r  to  change  the  direction.     In  one  sense 

open  to  us.     But  it  is  open  to  us  at  once  to 

very  materially,  and  this  would  be  equivalent 


,t  they  testify  against  his  di 
then  is  to  be  done  ?  There  ar 
course  of  silence  and  of  hope, 
this  last  alternative  ' 
modify  the 


1  a  change.     It  is  possible,  that 


satisfy  the  general  body  of  the  discipli 
ail  our  efforts  to  bear  on  the  formatioi 

At  this  point  I  fei 
a  responsibility,  to 
borne  in  what  has  t 


itral   direc 

5  there  arise  one  of  a  kind  to 

nd  in  the  meanwhile  to  bring 

such  a  direction. 

leumbent  on  me,  as  aware  that  I  am  assuming 

few  words  of  myself  and  of  the  part  I   have 

place.     I  shall  speak  in  as  general  terms  as 


my  one  I  urged  the  appointment  of  M.  I.affitte  as 
interim  director  of  Positivism.  For  fifteen  years  1  acted  in  voluntary- 
subordination  to  him,  not  over-contented  with  his  mode  of  acting,  but 
disposed  to  wait  and  hope  ;  accepting  his  defects  and  supporting  him  to 
the  utmost  of  my  power,  the  principle  I  had  adopted  being  the  union  of 
the  English  group,  in  its  widest  extent,  to  the  French  centre.  How  far 
from  satisfied  I  was  with  the  course  things  took  in  Paris  may  be  seen 
from  my  discourse  at  Paris  on  the  24  Gutenberg,  74  (September  5,  1062). 
and  from  time  to  time  on  fitting  occasions  1  have  interfered  to  modify  the 
direction  and  urge  more  activity,  more  initiative.  At  the  risk  of  impor- 
tunity I  have  not  shrunk  from  comment,  always  keeping  intact,  however, 
our  essential  agreement — not  always  an  easy  matter  for  one  who  watched 
closely  the  management.  But  it  will  hardly  be  denied  that  throughout 
this  long  period  of  fifteen  vears  my  co-operation  was  loyal,  my  sub- 
ordination complete.  1  leave  it  to  others  to  say  what  its  value  was.  1 
am  dealing  exclusively  with  the  public  question":  all  private  matters  are 
irrelevant. 

Later  my  attitude  became  different.  In  a  very  difficult  conjuncture 
I  submitted  to  M.  Laffitte  a  decision  which  I  had  given,  having  been 
formally  asked  to  do  so.  and  which  had  been  held  unacceptable  by  those 
who  asked  for  it.     I  offered,  and  in  all  sincerity,  to  revise  it  and  conform 
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to  his  judgment.  He  never  even  answered  my  letters.  1  was  left  to 
mraclf :  any  idea  of  subordination  or  direction  was,  however,  at  an  end— 
n  whom  does  the  responsibilty  rest? 
Thenceforth  I  felt  free  as  far  as  he  was  concerned.  My  action  con- 
s  before,  a  support  of  the  French  centre,  but  I  thought  myself 
no  longer  bound  to  consult  its  director.  I  gave  all  the  impulse  I  could 
1  the  Positivist  movement,  and  I  expected  that  this  state  of  things 
ould  be  permanent,  that  in  tacit  independence  1  should  continue  to 
"'  myself  of  such  opportunities  as  offered  of  modifying  the  central 
,on.  For  instance,  about  live  years  ago,  in  concert  with  Messrs, 
udiffn.nt  and  Se.me.rie,  I  made  a  formal  proposal  to  M.  Magnin  in 
btion  to  the   Positivist  Society,  a  step  which  led  to  no  result.     1  felt 

Bielf  quite  authorised  to  discuss  with  any  one  whatsoever  the  changes 
eta  were  desirable  and  the  means  of  introducing  them.  But  I  looked 
ir  no  radical  alteration.  What  appeared  probable  was  that  things 
ould  go  on  as  they  were,  and  1  schooled  mvself  to  patience. 

But  with  the  crisis  of  last  year,  and  that  before  itR  explosion,  the 
1  Won  altered:  I  shared  the  general  discontent  and  1  wjs  mora 
lalified  than  anyone  to  judge  the  extent  of  its  j  unification.  I  had 
rcn,  some  time  previously,  warned  the  director  that  such  an  event 
as  not  improbable,  without  foreseeing  the  form  under  which  it  would 
elf.  On  my  visit  to  Paris  in  June  I  became  aware  of  this 
modification  of  the  existing  state,  as  also  that  in  the  minds 
i»me  it  was  connected  with  the  idea  of  some  interference  on  my  part. 
■1  general  statement  which  will  hardly  be  disputed,  In 
eptember  things  were  essentially  in  the  same  position.  Then  came 
ic  explosion,  and  after  it  the  countermovement  already  mentioned.  1 
ill  not  enter  into  the  various  incidents  of  a  discussion  in  which  I  had 
nt  to  play,  however  intimately  my  name  was  mixed  up  with 
■  :is  proposed  in  one  or  another  mode  to  attach  me  to  the 
up,  with  the  object  of  acting  on  the  direction. 
The  effort  failed.  But,  for  me  as  for  some  others,  the  counter- 
movement  was  not  possible,  as  nothing  had  occurred  calculated  to  alter 
mj*  previous  impressions.  I  have  the  same  judgment  as  I  had  of  our 
Ml  as  Positivists,  and  the  same  judgment  in  essentials  as  had  been 
armed  by  many  of  those  who  are  now  opposed  to  me.  And  as  the 
:nts  led  me  to  avow  this  judgment  and  to  shape  my  conduct 
a  conformity  with  it,  I  have  no  power  to  efface  its  consequences. 

So  far  as  I  am  concerned,  this  history  of  our  whole  movement  should 

e  sufficient  evidence  that  1  have  not  acted  in  impatience  or  without  due 

reflection,  to  the  putting  out  of  sight,  that  is,  the  degree  of  imperfection, 

\e  inevitable  slowness  which  was  inherent  in  any  direction  of  Positivism, 

rider  the   given   conditions,  the   social  environment,  that   is.  and   the 

ate  of  our  organisation  at  the  period  of  our  Master's  death.     But  again 

pass  on,  leaving  my  conduct  to  the  judgment  of  others. 

Turning  then  from  all  personal  considerations,  1  enter  on  the  question 

the  nssaures  to  be  taken.     In  my  judgment  it  is  time  to  retrace  our 

eps,  to  allow  that,  with  the  best  intentions,  we  have  in  some  degree 

istaken  our  course  ;  that  we  were  wrong  at  the  outset  not  to  adhere  to 

■    of  Auguste  Comte,  and  since  W'e  see  it  fully  justified  by  the 

event,  to  allow  that  we  ought  to  obey  it,  late  though  our  obedience  be, 

ith  others,  1  think  we  ought  to  aim  at  a  new  grouping,  lall 

ourselves,  and  form  according  to  our  sympathies  one  or  more 

centres  of  free  effort,  to  the  provisional  renunciation  of  a  central  unity 

li  r  present  circumstances  can  be  but  factitious  and  apparent, 

such,  in  contradiction  with  the  general  spirit  of  a  system  which 
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claims  to  rest  on  reality,  always  putting  before  us  as  the  end  of  our 
exertions  the  reconstruction  at  the  earliest  time  possible  of  such  central 
unity. 

1  quote  the  passage  in  which  is  given  the  judgment  of  Auguste  Comte 
which  to  our  misfortune  we  neglected.  (Pol.  Pos.,  Vol.  iv.,  p.  471,  E.  7V.) 
'  Not  as  yet  able  to  find  a  successor,  nor  even  a  colleague,  I  declare  that 
if  I  died  without  finding  one,  the  growth  of  Positivism  would  be  sounder 
if  it  relied  on  the  free  exertions  of  my  true  disciples,  than  under  an 
incompetent  chief.1  I  repeat  that  experience  has  only  added  weight  to 
these  words  of  our  Master,  and  made  more  binding  the  obligation  of  our 
conforming  to  them.  Our  present  director  has  never  been  in  a  fitting 
degree  sufficient  for  his  task,  no  central  impulsion  has  come  from  him, 
and  by  central  impulsion  1  mean  one  which,  emanating  from  Paris, 
made  itself  felt  wherever  in  the  West  there  were  disciples  of  the  new  faith, 
raising  them  and  uniting  them.  1  would  say  no  more  than  is  absolutely 
necessary,  nothing  which  could  lead  to  useless  discussions,  but  as  I 
have  limited  my  statement,  I  am  convinced  that  no  one  will  contradict 
it  who  has  full  knowledge  of  the  facts. 

It  has  been  allowed  that  there  are  formal  objections  to  be  urged 
against  the  direction.  But  stress  has  been  laid  on  this,  that  such 
objections  bore  only  on  secondary  points.  The  reproaches  formally 
levelled  at  it  related  to  personal  or  administrative  details.  I  am  the 
less  bound  to  touch  on  them  in  that,  however  well  founded  they  may  be, 
and  I  think  them  very  well  founded,  they  do  not  go  to  the  bottom  of  the 
matter.  This,  as  I  see  it,  may  be  stated  in  few  words.  It  resolves 
itself  into  this:  that  placed  at  the  head  of  a  religious  movement, 
M.  Laffitte  has  shown  himself  unable  to  imprint  on  that  movement  a 
religious  character ;  that  he  has  been  wholly  wanting  in  initiative  in  this 
direction ;  and  that,  as  a  result,  in  the  absence  of  this  chief  characteristic, 
our  whole  action  has  been  feeble,  without  force  either  for  rallying  others 
from  without  or  influencing  ourselves.  Any  one  who  will  weigh  well 
what  such  a  remark  involves  will  find  it  sufficient,  and  it  is  one  which 
may  be  made  without  any  breach  of  due  respect  as  between  man  and 
man.  It  concerns  the  public  functionary  only,  and  by  confining  myself 
to  it,  I  am  freed  from  any  obligation  to  enter  into  a  more  detailed 
judgment,  whilst  I  am  not  exposed  to  the  reproach  of  failing  to  recognise 
the  services  and  merits,  which  we  all  allow.  But  I  could  not  say  less 
than  this  without  leaving  my  decision  inadequately  supported. 

As  we  have  decided,  then,  to  act  in  accordance  with  the  advice  above 
quoted,  as  we  have  decided  to  form  a  new  organisation,  we  must  take 
the  proper  measures.  Therefore  I  invite  all  who  agree  with  me  to  group 
round  me,  so  as  to  constitute  a  centre  of  free  effort,  and  to  act  in  concert 
for  the  advancement  of  Positivism.  I  would  ask  them  to  place  in  my 
hands  their  yearly  subscriptions,  which  I  shall  apply : — 

1.  In  executing  the  will  of  Auguste  Comte,  setting  apart  for  that 
purpose  an  amount  in  proportion  to  the  resources  placed  at  my  disposal 
and  the  numbers  of  the  new  group  relatively  to  other  similar  groups. 

2.  To  the  furtherance  ol  the  common  cause,  on  my  responsibility 
and  under  the  obligation  to  submit  such  application  to  the  control  of  the 
opinion  of  the  subscribers. 

As  the  circular  of  M.  Laffitte  will  no  longer  represent  the  whole  body 
of  Auguste  Comte's  disciples,  I  will  publish  one  as  its  equivalent 
addressed  to  the  new  group. 

The  general  result  is,  that  the  factitious  and  merely  apparent  unity, 
of  which  I  have  already  spoken,  disappears  to  make  room  for  a  freer 
association  of  less  concentration,  but  more  life,  and  whose  object  it  is  to 
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lead  us  later  to  a  more  real  unity-  There  is  a  real  division  amongst  us ; 
there  has  long  been  such  a  division,  to  a  certain  extent.  We  do  but 
faring  out  this  fact  of  the  existing  state,  and  we  have  no  longer  to  make 
efforts  to  conceal  the  division.  We  regain  our  freedom  of  action  as 
regards  one  another,  without  there  being  any  necessity  for  our  assuming 
a  hostile  attitude.  Whilst  we  pursue  apart  a  common  object,  we  may 
quite  well  at  need,  and  with  a  definite  end  in  view,  act  in  concert.  The 
ttrong  doctrine  which  we  all  accept  will  make  our  exertions  to  converge 
I  more.  There  need  be  no  contest.  All  that  is  required  is  to 
•bide  by  the  simple  truth,  to  acknowledge  that  there  is  no  competent 
central  direction  admitted  by  all  ;  not  to  acquiesce  in  the  illusion  of  a 
'  visible  authority  '  which  is  no  authority,  but  to  aim  at  a  real  harmony, 
at  a  unitv  of  efforts  which  will  ultimately  overcome  all  disagreements. 
It  would  certainly  have  been  better,  infinitely  better,  that  we  could  have 
kept  our  original"  organisation.  But  as  we  cannot,  it  is  better  to  put 
an  end  to  a  deceptive  unity  which  is  both  unworthy  and  noxious,  that 
is  to  say.  but  little  in  agreement  with  our  principles,  and  a  clog  not 
merely  on  our  immediate  action,  but  on  the  advent  of  a  better  state. 
Besides  in  our  present  condition  an  apparent  union  would  be  simply  an 
embarrassment :  freedom  of  speech  and  of  action  would  have  disappeared. 
Il  would  be  an  intolerable  existence. 

1  must  also  be  allowed  to  remark  that,  after  all,  it  is  not  precisely  a 
separation  in  gemre  which  is  dreaded,  but  a  given  separation.  It  would 
seem  that  the  departure  of  this  or  that  dissentient  would  be  borne  with 
equanimity,  provided  that  one  particular  group  remained  intact. 

Now,  who  is  to  blame  for  this  discord  ?  An  army  in  disorder,  a 
mutinous  crew,  any  association  whatever  out  of  gear,  from  an  empire 
down  to  the  humblest  institution,  the  rule  is,  in  all  such  cases,  to  make 
the  head  concerned  responsible.  I  adopt  this  same  principle  in  judging 
our  particular  case.  After  twenty  years  of  existence,  had  we  been  well 
led  could  we  have  been  now  as  we  are  ?  We  have  given  freely  devotion 
and  submission.  We  think  it  time  to  take  a  new  line  in  the  interest  of 
the  treat  mission  which  has  been  left  us.  We  would  get  out  of  the  rut 
in  which  wc  feel  stuck,  we  would  take  up  the  true  tradition  which  has 
been  but  too  much  neglected,  the  tradition  which  connects  with  Ihe 
Catechism  of  the  Keligion  of  Humanity,  the  direct  appeal  to  women 
and  working  men— to  the  heart,  in  a  word,  in  due  predominance  over 
the  intelligence. 

The  true  continuity  of  our  Positivist  action  will  suffer  no  interruption 
from  this  change,  though  its  formal  continuity  will.  To  this,  however, 
we  must  not  attach  an  exaggerated  value.  Above  all  must  we  be  care- 
ful not  to  clothe  the  priesthood  of  Humanity,  the  new  spiritual  power, 
with  the  mystic  character,  above  discussion,  of  its  predecessor,  the 
spiritual  power  of  medieval  Catholicism.  The  Vicar  of  Christ  was 
under  this  aspect  in  a  very  different  position  from  that  which  the  Pontiff 
of  Humanity  will  hold,  when  we  shall  have  a  true  High  Priest,  and 
which  is  held  meanwhile  by  any  existing  spiritual  organ.  The  com. 
holds  IB  of  purely  human  origin,  and  will  be  always  open  to 
discussion,  if  seldom  discussed.  It  is  of  great  importance  to  ii  " 
tli'.:  fulness  of  liberty  which  characterises  our  religious  svstem  in  this 
respect.  The  very  strong  and  stable  unity  to  which  it  leads  might 
easilv  become  oppressive  if  we  gave  free  scope  to  the  ass  i 
the  Roman  Papacy,  considered  in  reference  to  its  theological  origin, 
■nd  not  as  regards  its  social  action. 

u-matic  teaching, — wc  accept  it  as  the  essentia!  basis  of  the 
,  .iwer.     Only  for  the  immediate  time  there  is  no  opening  for 
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its  introduction,  for  it  is  meant  for  adolescents,  and  we  have  few,  if  any. 
There  remain,  however,  two  forms  of  teaching,  both  of  high  importance. 
First,  there  is  mutual  instruction,  if  1  may  be  allowed  the  term,  by 
which  we  help  one  another  to  fit  ourselves,  all  of  us,  for  the  more  and 
more  complete  reception  of  the  doctrine,  by  encouraging  each  one's 
efforts,  and  urging  each  to  the  careful  cultivation  of  his  intellect  as  a 
social  duty.  The  form  will  vary  with  circumstances.  In  the  second 
place,  there  is  primary  instruction,  which  may  be  freely  increased  and 
be  of  use  to  the  proletary  families,  Positivist,  but  with  no  exclusion  of 
others  who  may  wish  to  use  it,  as  from  their  want  of  time  they  are 
unable  themselves  to  attend  to  the  instruction  of  their  children.  In 
this  direction,  it  seems  to  me,  we  have  a  large  field  open  to  us,  and  our 
energy  would  find  in  it  at  once  a  wholesome  discipline  and  a  sphere  of 
true  usefulness. 

There  is  no  disagreement  as  to  the  doctrine,  we  differ  only  as  to  its 
mode  of  presentation.  For  the  worship,  I  will  speak  of  it  later,  after 
first  examining  slightly  the  union  which  has  hitherto  existed  amongst 
us. 

We  have  been  bound  together  more  or  less  by  the  annual  circular, 
the  sacerdotal  subsidy,  and  lastly,  by  two  festivals.  I  have  already 
spoken  of  the  first  two ;  I  would  say  a  word  or  two  on  the  latter. 
M.  Laffitte  lays  stress  on  his  institution  of  these  two  ceremonies,  but 
with  slight  justification,  as  far  as  I  can  see.  For  the  commemoration 
of  Auguste  Comte's  death  was,  under  the  prevailing  habits,  a  perfectly 
spontaneous  institution,  not  requiring  any  special  effort,  and  the  Festival 
of  Humanity  was  clearly  indicated  by  our  Founder.  The  festival 
originally  appointed,  that  of  his  birth,  was  not  a  judicious  creation,  as 
it  fixed  on  us  too  much  of  the  character  of  followers  of  a  particular 
person  rather  than  that  of  believers  in  a  religion,  and  tended  to  make 
Auguste  Comte,  not  the  founder  of  that  religion,  but  its  central  object, 
thus  justifying,  had  it  continued,  to  a  certain  extent,  the  name  of 
Comtists,  which  we  reject ;  consequently  it  was  abandoned,  and  on  good 
grounds. 

Over  and  above  these  ties,  there  has  lately  been  begun  a  Review,  as 
an  agent  of  propaganda  and  a  means  of  rallying.  I  have  already  spoken 
of  this  in  a  separate  utterance.  Our  difference  on  this  point  must  wait 
for  its  settlement  by  the  successor  of  Auguste  Comte. 

The  Occidental  Committee,  in  which  the  Positivist  Society  was  to 
issue,  has  never  been  formed.  So  far  as  I  know  it  has  never  been  a 
matter  of  serious  consideration  since  the  death  of  our  Master.  Rightly 
or  wrongly,  certain  it  is  that  nothing  has  been  done ;  there  has  been  no 
constructive  effort  in  a  political  direction ;  we  have  been  too  weak. 

As  for  the  Positivist  Society,  it  is  notorious  that  one  of  the  objects 
aimed  at  in  the  demands  of  last  year,  and  one  which  was  considered  of 
importance,  was  its  reinvigoration.  All  may  see  what  its  function  was 
to  be  in  the  conception  of  its  author.  Nor  has  he  failed  to  point  out 
what  should  be  its  course  :  it  is  indicated  in  his  will.  Since  his  death, 
it  has  scarcely  discharged  its  function.  Could  it  have  done  so  ?  Was 
it  wiser  not  to  attempt  it  ?  are  questions  which  I  leave.  As  a  fact,  it 
has  become  more  and  more  a  friendly  meeting,  adapted  for  the  elabora- 
tion of  opinions,  little  adapted  for  a  vigorous  and  concentrated  political 
action,  in  the  way  of  superintendence  and  stimulation,  that  is.  The 
powerful  impulse  of  its  founder  might  have  made  more  of  it.  By  his 
choice  of  a  president  from  the  proletaries  he  evidenced  his  desire  to 
give  it  practical  energy.  His  wish  has  not  been  accomplished,  the 
president's  functions  have  been  exercised  by  another,  and  gradually  the 
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mult  above  given  has  been  reached.  On  the  whole,  under  our  existing 
conditions,  this  result  seems  to  me  the  best,  and  in  essential  agreement 
with  the  ideas  of  its  founder,  if  we  allow  for  the  non-existence  of  that  in 
which  [he  society  should  have  ended,  the  Positive  Committee.  For  the 
time  we  were  wise  to  abide  by  it  and  preserve  that  which  is  not  without  its 
value — the  means,  namelv,  of  meeting  and  conversing  with  one  another. 

One  institution  remains,  that  of  the  executors  of  the  will ;  but  it  is 
not  one  which  can  come  into  discussion.  Their  function  is  permanent, 
and  constitutes  a  most  sacred  duty  ;  those  who  have  accepted  it  cannot 
is  to  its  discharge.  Under  the  presidency  of  M.  Laffitte,  the 
executors  are  to  see  to  the  execution  of  the  will,  an  obligation  imposed 
on  the  whole  body  of  his  adherents  by  Auguste  Comte.  Whether  united 
or  disunited  on  other  points,  on  this  their  union  must  not  be  broken. 
The  material  part  of  their  work  has  been  done,  but  there  remains 
much  to  do  in  relation  to  its  spiritual  part,  more  particularly  as  to  the 
publications  pointed  out,  and  in  primh  the  publication  of  the  will  itself. 

But  such  a  duty  is  special  in  its  nature,  and  the  body  charged  with 
it  has  no  other  functions.  It  is  not  in  any  way  entitled  to  interfere 
in  the  discussions  relating  to  the  direction  of  Positivism,  nor  is  it 
qualified  (or  any  interference,  for  it  too,  from  diverse  causes,  is  in 
sufficient  disintegration,  and  very  difficult  to  be  not  together,  even  as 
far  as  the  simple  majority  required  to  give  solidity  to  any  decision. 
except  in  case  of  urgency. 

Such  is,  in  brief,  our  actual  situation.  It  presupposes  a  powerful 
personal  impulse  if  it  is  to  be  made  living,  if  such  feeble  means  are  to 
be  indued  with  real  force.  I  am  warranted  in  saying  that  such  an 
impulse  has  been  lacking  in  a  degree  beyond  what  on  a  moderate 
estimate  we  might  have  expected.  All  have  felt  that  at  the  centre 
there  was  a  weakness  which  acted  on  all  the  scattered  members.  1  am 
content  with  this  statement,  which  cannot  be  disputed. 

The  blame  is  thrown  on  our  environment,  but  that  offered  no  obstacle 
to  an  active  personal  influence,  nor  to  a  regular  correspondence,  nor  to 
i  which  would  have  been  a  gain.  Moreover,  a  refractory 
milieu  may  be  overcome,  and  in  course  of  time  a  milieu  of  one's  own 
may  be  created.  For  the  rest,  an  answer  to  any  blame  of  the  milieu 
may  be  found  in  this,  that  Auguste  Comte  had  not  a  better  one  to  deal 
with,  in  some  respects  not  so  favourable  an  one,  and  that  whilst 
regretting  the  defective  composition  of  the  body  which  surrounded  him, 
he  moved  steadily  forwards  in  the  direction  of  a  religion,  with  little  care 
for  the  opposition,  which  was  loud  enough,  t  fee!  bound  to  add  that, 
in  his  eyes,  English  society  was  in  no  wise  more  favourable  to  a  truly 
religious  impulsion  than  French,  though  it  is  so  represented  at  times. 

Th'  worship,  in  no  one  of  its  phases,  can  be  created  offhand. 
The  private  worship  is  a  slow  formation,  varying  with  the  age  of  the 
worshipper,  and  not  completed  till  comparatively  late.  Its  creation  is 
a  matter  for  individual  thought.  The  domestic  worship  depends  in  part 
on  the  heads  of  the  family,  and  will  also  be  a  gradual  formation,  as  will 
be  equally  that  pari  which  depends  on  the  priesthood, — the  appropriate 
Eorau  lor  the  several  social  sacraments.  The  same  holds  good  lor  the 
.1.  ( .nl-.  of  the  public  worship,  so  far  as  concerns  the  manifold  festivals 
of  sociolatry,  Most  of  these  cannot  be  instituted  as  yet  from  the 
insufficient  extension  of  the  nascent  church.  Rut  in  the  case  of  those 
tat,  or  in  the  meetings  which  are  a  substitute  at  present  for  thi 
others,  it  is  open  to  us  to  introduce,  tentatively,  liturgical  forms  which 
may  endure  or  disappear,  according  as  they  meet  more  or  less  perfectly 
the  want  felt.    Such  meetings,  in  which  the  sense  of  religious 
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gains  strength,  gradually  draw  out  this  want,  and  those  who  frequent 
them  welcome  with  eagerness  even  its  imperfect  satisfaction.  But  we 
must  remember  that  the  step  is  but  preparatory,  a  purely  provisional 
thing,  filling  a  gap  more  or  less  felt  by  all. 

I  recur  to  the  statement  that  there  is  no  divergence  as  to  the  doctrine 
viewed  as  a  whole ;  that  it  is  exclusively  on  the  mode  of  presenting  this 
whole  that  we  are  disagreed,  in  other  words,  it  is  a  question  of  direction. 
As  we  despair  of  the  existing  direction,  without  losing  valuable  time  we 
determine  to  form  a  new  one. 

The  shock  is  great.  Is  it  inevitable  ?  can  we  not  gain  our  end 
without  adopting  what  some  think  an  extreme  measure  ?  My  firm 
conviction  is  that  we  cannot,  looking  to  the  inveterate  optimism  which 
characterises  the  direction  of  M.  Laffitte,  who  has  not  listened  to  any 
milder  warning.  But  apart  from  any  impression  of  mine,  his  own 
judgment  is  enough,  since  on  a  review  of  his  administration  he  views  it 
with  an  admiration  which  is  wholly  beyond  the  comprehension  of  those 
who  have  followed  it  from  the  beginning,  and  who  have  throughout 
seen  in  it  very  grave  omissions.  I  think  that  the  shock  is  necessary, 
and  I  believe  that  it  will  be  beneficial.  It  has  already  been  very 
useful.  The  inactivity  into  which  we  had  subsided  whilst  congratulating 
ourselves  on  the  certainty,  sooner  or  later,  of  the  advent  of  our  religion, 
is  already  at  an  end,  and  the  blow  has  led  all  Positivists  to  reflection 
which  will  not  be  without  fruit.  All  of  us  feel  that  we  have  to  throw 
more  personal  exertion  into  our  cause. 

I  turn  from  all  discussion  to  address  those  who  share  my  conviction 
and  adopt  my  action.  We  have  to  form  a  united  body,  capable  of 
exercising  an  influence  for  direction,  and  we  require  therefore  the 
zealous  co-operation  of  all  who  join  it.  It  is  a  union  of  believers,  a 
church,  in  a  word,  in  all  the  full  meaning  of  the  term,  that  we  aim  at 
forming— a  society  in  which  the  religious  element  shall  preponderate, 
clearly  and  strongly  expressed,  so  as  to  leave  no  doubt  as  to  our 
intention — a  society  which  may  be  a  rallying  point  to  all  who  feel  the 
need  of  shelter  and  support,  of  the  consolations  of  an  active  and  common 
faith.  It  is  with  such  a  society  that  we  think  we  should  begin,  preaching 
Humanity  as  the  principle  of  our  union,  so  to  concentrate  a  strong  mass 
of  women  and  proletaries  to  serve  as  foundation  for  all  the  rest ;  a  mass 
on  which  may  lean  the  teaching  body  (and  by  teaching  body  I  under- 
stand a  priesthood  and  priests,  not  that  which  would  seem  to  be  held 
out  to  us,  professors  and  a  professorate),  which  body,  otherwise,  having 
no  strong  stimulus  applied  to  it,  is  without  any  solid  foundation,  as  it  is 
also  without  any  sphere  for  its  exertions — a  mass  from  which,  prior  to 
any  organised  instruction,  shall  spring  the  first  beginnings  of  a  true 
worship, — worship  requiring  the  inspiration  and  support  of  numbers ;  a 
mass  on  which,  finally,  might  rest  political  action  in  the  sense  in  which 
political  action  is  open  to  us,  not  direct  intervention  in  politics,  for  which 
we  have  no  taste,  but  a  continually  increasing  influence  on  opinion, 
the  only  action  which  we  consider  immediately  valuable.  Such  influence 
we  aim  at  far  beyond  what  has  yet  been  attempted,  and  with  the  full 
confidence  that  we  may  attain  it,  provided  we  bring  sufficient  energy 
and  devotion  to  its  pursuit. 

Such  being  our  aim,  I  appeal  to  all  to  contribute  their  share  of 
exertion  and  devotion,  with  redoubled  zeal,  as  the  greatness  of  the  task 
before  them  requires,  not  blind  to  its  difficulties,  but  meeting  them  with 
a  persistent  energy.  The  material  share,  the  money  contribution,  great 
as  its  importance  is  and  to  be  augmented  in  proportion  to  our  ability, 
looking  to  our  wants  in  the  present  and  the  future,  is  far  from  being  the 
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mosi  important  point.  Far  more  essential  is  our  personal  action,  our 
religious  conduct,  the  influence  of  man  upon  man,  reciprocal  support 
la  the  ground  of  our  community  of  feeling  and  of  life.  In  conversions, 
■  Corate  has  somewhere  pointed  out,  there  are  three  decrees. 
First,  there  is  the  acceptance  of  new  convictions ;  secondly,  there  is  the 
!i  of  feelings  ;  the  third  degree  is  the  adoption  of  new  habits. 
This  List  is  alone  conclusive  and  final,  and  it  is  in  reference  to  the  last 
that  we  have  most  fallen  short.  If  we  remedy  this  shortcoming, 
we  shall  find  our  power  of  attraction  increase  very  far  beyond  our 
expectation. 

Beginnings  arc  small.  True  ;  but  the  spirit  which  presided  over  the 
beginning  of  our  movement  was  great  with  an  extraordinary  greatness, 
so  great  as  to  preclude  all  idea  of  littleness.  In  a  lower  degree  we  yet 
need  not  be  unworthy  of  that  spirit,  whether  by  our  own  instinctive 
effort,  or  by  virtue  nf  the  inspiration  imparted  to  us  and  assimilated  by 
us.  We  have  lived  too  long  in  an  atmosphere  of  lukewarmncss,  or,  at 
best,  in  one  of  intermittent  enthusiasm,  an  enthusiasm  of  words,  when 
we  needed  one  which  should  be  consistent  and  active.  It  rests  with  us 
to  replace  ourselves  at  the  level  of  our  earliest  beginnings. 

To  this  end  we  must  come  habituallv  into  contact  with  our  Master, 
rtiniigni^tc  ourselves  by  the  study  of  his  life  and  work,  familiarise 
ourselves  with  his  great  conceptions,  and  the  path  he  trod,  more  and 
more  religious  as  it  was,  bending  science  to  the  service  of  religion  with 
the  fulness  of  power  which  was  characteristic  of  him.  It  is  easy  to 
follow  the  direction  of  this  course,  though  he  did  not  live  long  enough 
to  trace  it  out  to  the  end  for  us.  nor  to  launch  his  followers  up^n  it  l..  the 
degree  he  wished.  When  preparing  for  a  near  death,  whilst  recognising 
thiit  after  his  death,  according  to  the  usual  law,  his  influence  would 
Enow,  Aii!;uste  Comte  desired  life,  a  life  as  long  as  Fontenellc's,  so  that 
hi  might  gain,  over  the  second  generation  of  his  disciples,  an  ascendancy 
ild  lead  them  to  follow  his  guidance  unhesitatingly,  throwing 
jmi1c  the  critical  spirit  which  was  too  sensible  in  their  predecessors. 
His  wish  should  serve  as  our  guide.  Deprived  of  his  living  presence, 
we  can  subjectively  supply  it  by  assuming  more  and  more  the  attitude 
of  direct  disciples,"  submissive  to  him  and  venerating  him  as  he  would 
have  wished.  Such  an  attitude  would  be  for  us,  beyond  all  question, 
the  fertile  source  of  noble  inspirations  and  of  high  thoughts.  It  is 
because  wc  have  not  sufficiently  drawn  from  it  that  we  are  in  our  present 
state  of  disunion. 

Leaning  on  his  example  and  his  advice,  and  so  becoming  more 
religious,  more  complete  as  believers  in  Humanity,  we  shall  be  placed 
at  the  standpoint  whence  we  may  range  over  the  whole  field  amenable 
wisdom,  and  consequently  shall  be  better  able  to  judge  of  the 
connection  of  the  various  parts  of  the  whole.  The  worship  will  assume 
its  legitimate  pre-eminence,  as  the  expression  of  the  religion,  and  the 
necessary  condition  of  all  sound  teaching,  its  preparation — its  counter- 
poise—lessening, that  is.  its  dangers ;  lastly  and  above  all  as  constituting 
the  most  powerful  attraction  of  the  new  church.  The  doctrine  and  the 
life  will  be  subordinate  to  it,  and  its  complement,  without  suffering  any 
impairment  from  its  precedence.  In  this  way  all  the  sympathy  and 
affection  which  are  inherent  in  our  system  will  meet  the  view  first,  and 
the  impulse  given  by  them  will  lessen  the  sense  of  alarm  awakened  by 
the  scientific  initiation  which  is  indispensable  as  its  basis. 

The  religious  question  holds  the  first  place  throughout  th.'  West. 
■nee,  policy  or  social  organisation.  Such  is  our  starting  p»in' 
The  Roman  Catholic  Church  is  most  right  when,  by  the  voice  of  v 
EEE 
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chief— it  matters  not  whether  it  be  Pius  IX.  or  Leo  XIII.— it  dwells  on 
the  existing  dissolution  of  social  order  from  the  want  of  religion :  the 
powerlessness  of  governments  in  the  absence  of  a  spiritual  power.  As 
in  the  past  so  in  the  present  she  offers  herself  as  able  to  fill  the  void. 
We  must  boldly  present  ourselves  as  the  members  of  a  new  church,  her 
rival  and  her  heir,  as  the  real  Catholics  of  the  future — full  of  respect 
and  of  gratitude  as  towards  our  predecessors,  but  determined  to  take 
their  place,  and  with  a  complete  confidence  that  such  is  our  destiny. 

I  have  said  enough  to  make  our  position  clear.  I  have  condensed, 
suppressed,  as  much  as  possible,  endeavouring  at  the  same  time  to 
avoid  all  irritating  expressions.  Do  what  we  may,  the  division  will 
remain  a  painful  one,  but  much  may  be  done  to  lessen  its  evils.  I  urge  on 
those  who  group  around  me,  as  on  those  who  adhere  to  the  old  direction, 
to  aid  in  this  object.  I  have  been  too  closely  bound  up  with  the  past 
of  Positivism  not  to  wish  to  see  its  full  weight  given  to  the  feeling  of 
Positivist  fraternity,  in  spite  of  all  divergence.  Let  us  face  the  present 
with  calmness,  not  disturbed  by  prophecies  which  have  but  slight  claim 
to  notice,  and  let  us  on  both  sides,  excluding  personal  questions,  devote 
ourselves  with  ardour  to  the  great  cause,  to  Humanity,  whom  both  alike 
serve  in  their  respective  ways. 

Noble  and  revered  Master,  I  and  some  who  knew  thee  personally, — 
I  would  name  Drs.  Audiffrent  and  Semerie, — together  with  others  who 
venerate  thy  memory — -should  think  ourselves  wanting  to  our  duty,  if 
from  defect  of  energy  we  hesitated  to  abandon  a  direction  which  meets 
neither  our  aspirations,  nor  our  wants  ;  and  which  seems  to  us  far  too 
feeble  in  regard  to  the  exigencies  of  a  situation,  which,  if  difficult,  is  less 
so  than  it  is  thought  to  be ;  if  we  hesitated  to  substitute  a  new  direction 
to  the  measure  of  our  ability.  We  evoke  thy  memory  ;  we  feel  strong 
in  the  conviction  that  we  should  have  thy  approval.  Remaining  faithful 
to  thee,  we  hold  firm  our  confidence  in  the  future  of  our  religious 
movement.     Disciples  worthy  of  thee  must  never  lose  heart. 

Richard  Congreve. 
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l'amour  pour  principe 

Et  l'Ordre  pc 

Le  Proqres  pour  BUT. 

VRE    AU    GRAND   JOUR. 


CIRCULAIRE  ANNUELLE 
ADRESSEE  A  CHAQUE  COOPltRATEUR  DU  LIBRE  SUBSIDE 
INSTITUfi  PAR  AUGUSTE  COMTE  POUR  LE  SACERDOCE 

DE  L'HUMANITE. 


Londres,  le  2S  Moise  91  (le  iS  Janvier  1879). 


j  L  ( 


Monsieur, 

Vous  trouverez  ci-dessous  le  comptc-rcndu  de  la  souscription  a 
laquelle  vous  participez.  Quant  a  sa  repartition,  nous  sommes  encore 
dans  1'inconnu,  et  il  faudra  attendre  un  peu  afin  de  voir  clair  dans  la 
situation  et  de  mettre  notre  action  en  accord  avec  nos  forces,  nos 
besoins,  et  nos  obligations.  Nous  avons,  en  rapport  avec  les  premieres, 
a  pourvoir  a  ['execution  du  testament  d'Auguste  Comte.  Nous  avons, 
en  second  lieu,  a  faire  lace  aux  frais  de  notre  mouvement  special,  et, 
notamment,  a  ceux  de  1'impression.  Un  fonds  typographique  est 
indispensable  et  a  toujours  exists  en  dehors  du  subside  general,  tant  en 
Angleterre  qu'en  France,  j"  Nous  avons  a  tenir  compte  de  notre  passt 
et  des  obligations  qu'il  nous  impose  relativement  au  subside  de  M. 
Laffitte.  en  memc  temps  que  nous  veillons  a  1'application  de  nos 
ressourccs  au  developpement  general  du  sacerdoce  et  de  1'apostolat. 
Fn  me  bornant  a  ces  explications,  il  est  de  mon  devoir  de  reconnaltre  le 
bon  vouloir  de  tous  ceux  qui  se  sont  associes  a  mon  initiative. 

jc  resume  en  peu  de  mots  la  situation  positiviste  actuelle.  Mon 
discours  de  la  fete  de  I'Humanite  91  (jour  de  1'an  1879]  me  dispense  de 
m'etendre  sur  ce  sujet.     Les  disciples  d'Auguste  Comte  forment  deux 
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groupes  provisoirement,  tous  les  deux  ayant  le  mime  caractere  occidental, 
sans  aucune  tendance  au  nationalisme.  lis  acceptent,  c'est-a-dire,  tout 
positiviste  de  quelque  provenance  qu'il  soit.  L'un  trouve  son  centre  en 
moi,  l'autre  en  M.  Laffitte.  lis  ont  un  commun  but,  une  commune 
doctrine,  la  divergence  ne  portant  que  sur  la  m6thode  a  suivre  pour 
atteindre  ce  but,  sur  la  maniere  de  presenter  cette  doctrine— en  un  mot, 
sur  la  veritable  direction.  lis  doivent  concilier  l'ind6pendance  avec  le 
concours  et  s'eftbrcer  de  maintenir,  ou  il  est  possible,  la  fraternity 
positiviste.  II  est  a  regretter  que  la  modification  n'ait  pu  s'effectuer 
sans  une  irritation  assez  considerable,  mais  avec  le  temps  et  la  reflexion 
on  verra  que  la  chose  etait  inevitable,  et  les  premiers  mouvements 
passes,  une  suffisante  cooperation  s'6tablira  des  deux  parts.  Du  reste, 
il  n'y  a  la  rien  d'inaltdrable,  et  nous  devons  viser  au  rltablissement 
d'un  certain  accord. 

Que  la  lutte  dure  encore,  cela  est  du  principalement  a  la  pretention 
mise  en  avant  par  les  amis  de  M.  Laffitte,  d'apr&s  laquelle  il  aurait  6t€ 
indique  par  Auguste  Comte  lui-mdme  pour  la  direction  du  positivisme 
naissant.  J 'invite  M.  Laffitte  a  intervenir  directement  et  a  declarer 
nettement  qu'il  n'a  aucune  consecration  de  la  sorte  quant  a  sa  fonction 
directoriale.  Tant  que  subsiste  l'6quivoque  il  sera  de  notre  devoir  de 
chercher  par  tous  les  moyens  a  la  detruire.  Dans  l'histoire  des  origines 
de  notre  religion  la  16gende  n'a  aucune  place.  Cette  question  r6gl£e,  il 
y  aurait  lieu  a  esperer  que  peu  a  peu  le  calme  nous  serait  rendu.  Tout 
le  reste,  tenant  a  des  appreciations  personnelles,  sera  jug6  par  les 
evenements. 

Quoi  qu'il  en  soit,  il  n'est  pas  a  craindre  que  la  cause  de  la  nouvelle 
foi  soit  serieusement  entravee  par  nos  dissensions  passageres.  Au 
contraire,  elle  est  arriv£e  a  un  point  ou  plus  de  lumiere  et  d'air  lui 
seront  salutaires,  et  ou  la  plus  grande  liberte  d'action  qui  nous  est 
assur6e,  quoi  qu'il  arrive,  sera  d'une  haute  utilite.  S'il  n'en  est  pas 
ainsi,  c'est  a  eux-memes  que  les  divers  positivistes  devront  s'en  prendre, 
car  il  n'y  a  rien  dans  la  situation  ni  dans  leur  milieu  qui  puisse  les 
empecher  de  profiter  de  leurs  nouvelles  conditions.  lis  ne  sont  plus 
genes  par  une  combinaison  assez  oppressive  d'eiements  refractaires  les 
uns  aux  autres.  lis  travaillent  a  part,  il  est  vrai,  mais  ils  travaillent 
toujours,  et  peuvent  apporter  a  la  cause  commune  tout  ce  qu'ils  ont  de 
zele  et  de  devouement. 

La  derniere  circulaire  d'Auguste  Comte  accuse  73  souscriptions  au 
subside  sacerdotal,  dont  52  francaises.  La  derniere  circulaire  de  M. 
Laffitte  (la  3oieme)  accuse  157  souscriptions,  dont  96  francaises.  Je 
remarque,  en  passant,  a  propos  de  ce  faible  accroissement  dans  21 
ann6es  d'existence,  que  le  taux  de  l'augmentation  est  beaucoup  moindre 
pour  la  France  que  pour  le  reste  de  l'Occident.  (En  France,  52 :  96 ; 
en  Occident,  21  :  61.)  Avec  un  nombre  si  petit,  un  resultat  direct  si 
nul,  avec  un  total  d'a  peu  pr6s  deux  cents  disciples  complets,  acceptant 
c'est-a-dire,  quoique  a  des  degres  divers,  la  religion  de  l'Humanite,  il 
n'y  a  lieu  qu'a  se  demander  quel  est  i'arrangement  de  nos  forces  qui  les 
rendrait  le  plus  disponibles.  Nous  avons  fait  l'essai  d'une  union  assez 
etroite.  Elle  n'a  pas  trop  r6ussi.  Sans  tiraillements,  sans  hostilite, 
nous  en  voulons  une  plus  large  a  l'avenir,  et  sans  attacher  trop 
d'importance  a  une  forme  speciale,  toute  notre  action  se  dinger  a  vers  ce 
but,  qu'en  effet  nous  avons  deja  atteint. 

La  grande  dispersion  de  notre  groupe  est  un  inconvenient,  sans 
doute.  II  se  compensera  par  une  plus  grande  cordialite,  une  union  plus 
intime,  reposant  sur  une  plus  complete  communaute  de  sentiments,  et, 
je   l'espere   bien,   d'habitudes.      Nous  pouvons   toujours    nous  liguer 
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suffisamment  par  la  recherche  des  contacts  et  par  une  active  corres- 
pondance.  Suffisamment  ligues,  nous  suffirons  a  notre  tache.  La 
dispersion  d'ailleurs  agrandit  notre  sphere  d'action,  et  en  augmentant 
nos  difficultes  profile  au  positivisme. 

Car  II  s'agit  dc  cela  esscntiellement,  et  non  pas  de  telle  ou  telle  satis- 
faction individuelle.  Je  ne  me  dissimule  nullement  1'avantage  qu'il  y 
aurait  a  avoir  sous  la  main  une  grnnde  farce  numt-rique  dans  les 
principaux  centre*.  Mais,  en  attendant  ceite  concentration,  il  taut  tirer 
parii  de  notre  constitution  speciale,  et  trouver  dana  1'iparpillement 
meme  un  moyen  d'avancer  notre  cause,  en  prenant  sur  plus  de  points  la 
direction  qui  nous  revient.  En  France,  en  Angleterre,  en  Amerique, 
dans  I'lnde,  peut-etre  ailleurs,  groupts  ou  isolts,  pnJsunt  des  forces  dans 
1'isolement  meme,  si  penible  qu'il  suit  parfois,  voila  ce  qui  nous  incombe. 
Et,  pat  Ij  rapiditi  actuelle  des  communications,  tous  les  eiforts  pour 
nous  acquitter  de  cette  mission  deviennent  de  plus  en  plus  solidaires  ct 
te  concentrent  sur  notre  but  caracttristiquc,  la  direction  de  l'Occident. 

Cela  se  voit  surtout  relativement  a  I'lnde.  L'actian  des  positivistes 
occidentaux  ou  orientaux,  car  il  y  en  a  la  des  deux,  en  cxerfant  une 
inilu'.  nee  prudente  et  sympathise,  tendant  a  eclairer  ct  guidcr  1'opininn, 
tant  indigene  qu'europtenne,  reagira  nfcessairement  sur  l'Occident 
proprcment  dit,  en  demontrant  I'aptitude  de  la  nouvelle  foi,  non 
seulcment  a  inspirer  une  saine  politique  aux  gouvernanls  intrusifs,  mais 
u!!.s,  a  nii-difier  \j;oracn[,  dans  un  but  d'union  ulterieure,  la  doctrine  et 
la  civilisation  brahminique.  J'avais  toujours  espere  que  I'adhesion  si 
complete  de  notre  regrette  confrere,  1'honorable  Dwarka  Nath  Mitter, 
ne  scrait  pas  perdue  pour  ses  compatriotes.  Apres  une  longue  attente, 
e'est  avec  la  plus  vive  satisfaction  que  je  vois  se  r£aliser  cet  espoir. 
Les  deux  souscriptions  orientales  represented,  1'une  un  disciple  deja 
ancien  de  notre  religion,  1'autre  un  adepte  de  la  doctrine  positive,  qui  y 
a  ite  initic  par  le  noble  magistrat,  et  °.ui,  sans  y  adherer,  1'applique  a  sa 
maniere,  avec  moderation  et  fermcte,  au*  conditions  traditlonnelles  de 
11  visant  a  1'elevation  morale  de  ses  compatriotes.  Par 
je  ne  saurais  qu'approuver,  ceux  qui  ont  de  pareilles 
r  milieu  antfrieur  en  cherchant  a  modifier 
di^nement  la  marche  de  leur  vieille  religion  vers  les  nouveaux  horizons 
qui  s'ouvrent  pour  elle  comme  pour  toutes  ses  congtneres.  L'Orient 
doit  attendre  ['Occident  en  se  preparant  toujours,  et  en  6  VI  tant  toute 
rupture  prematuree  avec  ses  antecedents.  Tant  qu'elle  n'aura  pas 
accompli  son  ceuvre  en  Occident,  la  religion  de  1'Humanite  ne  devra, 
■aufdescas  exceptionnels,  exercer  qu'une  influence  indirecte  chez  les 
autrcs  populations,  quoique  accueillant  avec  empressement  tout 
adherent  qui  se  sent  dispose  par  ses  convictions  et  libre  par  la  nature 
dc  sun  milieu,  a  s'y  agri-ger  uuvertement.  Et  quand  elle  aura  accompli 
euvrt,  de  tcls  adherents  nc  lui  manqucront  pas. 

Organe  immediat  de  1'Humanite,  l'Occident,  en  suivant  encore  sa 
marche  spontanee,  va  de  secousse  en  secousse.  Son  avenir  est  plein  de 
difficulty  par  ou  que  nous  regardions  :  son  action  exterieure  est  partout 
oppressive,  sa  constitution  intime  est  peu  avancie,  soil  quant  aux 
relations  mutuelles  de  ses  diverses  parties,  soit  pour  I'etat  de  chaque 
nation  prise  scparement.  La  direction  qui  se  fait  attendre  ne  peut 
turgir  que  d'une  seule  source,  de  la  nouvelle  religion  qui  nous  a  £te 
i  ■urn  <  Kn  dehors  d'une  direction  religicuse  tout  est  precaire,  comme  on 
peut  1c  constater  d'apres  le  malaise  qui  r£gne  partout.  Pour  1'exterieur 
les  itats  n'y  peuvent  rien  ;  ils  ne  poursuivent  que  des  intents  contraires. 
IHur  i  inlericiir,  I'etat  seul,  le  pouvoir  tempore!,  quelle  qu'en  suit  la  forme, 
it  militftritme  tempere  par  le  parlementarisme  ou  Tin  verse,  n'y  peut  guere 
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davantage.  Pour  tout  positiviste  ils*  sont  6galement  arri£r£s.  Nous  les 
acceptons,  mais  nous  cherchons  ailleurs.  Et  le  parlemcntarismc  n'est 
pas  le  moins  dangereux,  comme  dissimulant  le  mieux  la  veritable 
solution. 

Pour  le  moment,  c'est  dans  les  rapports  mutuels  des  divers  pays 
occidentaux  que  nous  devons  trouver  notre  principale  sphere  d*activit£, 
tout  en  cherchant  par  les  moyens  approprres  a  diminuer  Tinfluence 
perturbatrice  qu'ils  exercent  collectivement  sur  les  autres  nations.  Du 
reste,  elle  cesserait  spontan£ment  d'apres  une  sage  union  inteYieure, 
dont  la  possibility  se  rattache  a  une  croyance  commune.  II  est  a 
remarquer  que  ce  champ  sp6cial  est  abandonne  implicitement  par 
l'ancien  pouvoir  spirituel.  C'est  la  question  sociale  qui  domine 
Tencyclique  du  Pape.  La  constitution  de  PEurope,  le  propre  domaine 
jadis  de  Taction  papale,  n'y  trouve  aucune  place. 

En  Tabsence  d'une  foi  commune,  toute  occidentals  disparait  de 
plus  en  plus.  C'est  a  nous  de  la  ranimer.  Et,  tout  en  reconnaissant 
notre  faiblesse  actuelle,  nous  ne  manquons  pas  de  moyens  qui  peuvent 
nous  acheminer  vers  ce  but,  moyens  collectifs  en  dehors  de  toute 
propagande  personnelle. 

Reorganiser  TOccident,  sans  dieu  ni  roi,  par  le  culte  systematique  de 
T Humanity,  voila  notre  tache.  L'institution  de  la  fete  de  THumanite, 
dont  la  reconstruction  spontan6e  est  signalee  par  Auguste  Comte  (Pol. 
Pos.,  iv.,  p.  411),  a  €t€  le  premier  pas  vers  ce  culte.  L'opportunit6  d'un 
mouvement  semblable  pour  la  fete  des  morts  a  6t6  pr£sent6e  par  M. 
Lonchampt,  et  cette  nouvelle  partie  de  notre  culte  ne  pourra  tarder  a  se 
faire  adopter  partout,  liee  qu'elle  est  a  nos  besoins  intimes.  Le  temps 
n'est-il  pas  venu  de  faire  un  pas  en  avant  ?  II  existe  certainement  deux 
lacunes  dans  notre  systeme  naissant  des  fetes  positivistes.  La  premiere, 
c'est  Tabsence  d'une  calibration  qui  nous  reprSsente  directement  notre 
filiation  au  catholicisme  du  moyen  age.  La  fete  de  THumanite  nous 
met  en  presence  de  son  successeur  et  inaugure  la  substitution  du 
nouveau  Grand-Etre  a  Dieu.  Son  complement,  indiqu£  par  Auguste 
Comte,  pour  la  premiere  phase  de  la  transition  organique,  et  fix£  pour  le 
3  Gutenberg  (15  aout),  nous  rappellerait  directement  Theritage  que  nous 
a  transmis  T6glise  de  St.  Bernard,  la  juste  glorification  de  la  femme  sous 
le  type  de  la  Vierge-mere,  sans  aucun  melange  du  mysticisme  Chretien. 
Que  notre  fondateur  Teut  institu6e,  il  n'est  guere  possible  d'en  douter. 
Elle  est  re*clamee  par  le  sentiment  de  continuity,  et  en  outre  par  les 
aberrations  croissantes  a  T6gard  de  la  veritable  mission  de  la  femme. 

Quoi  qu'il  en  soit,  je  trouve  une  seconde  lacune  dans  la  non-existence 
d'une  fete  pleinement  occidentale,  qui  soit  apte  a  r6unir  tous  les 
positivistes.  La  commemoration  de  la  mort  de  notre  maitre  me  semble 
defectueuse  a  plusieurs  6gards.  Elle  est  de  nature  a  6tre  observ*6e 
universellement  par  chaque  soci£t£  positiviste,  pareille  en  cela  a  la  fete 
de  THumanit6.  20  Le  caractere  occidental  Iui  manque,  tout  au  moins 
pendant  la  transition,  car  elle  est  consacr£e  a  un  souvenir  francos, 
objection  qui  tend  a  disparaitre,  mais  qui  est  grave  actuellement.  30 
Comme  commemoration  d'une  grande  perte  elle  remplit  mal  sa  double 
fonction  actuelle.  Le  s6rieux,  le  recueillement  devraient  la  caract6riser, 
et  nous  avons  tous  senti  parfois  combien  peu  la  joyeuse  reunion  du  soir 
s'accorde  avec  la  c£r£monie  du  matin.  Finalement,  la  saison  est 
contraire.  Nous  tombons  trop  souvent  dans  T6quinoxe,  6poque  ou  le 
voyage  de  retour  est  tres-desagr^able.  Pour  rem^dier  a  ces  inconvdnients, 
que  j'indique  tres-succinctement,  il  y  aurait  lieu  a  lui  substituer  une 
autre  fete  intitul£e  Fete  Occidentale,  et  fix6e  pour  le  1"  Charlemagne 
(le  18  juin  annees  ordinaires)  et  nous  ramenant  ainsi  au  souvenir  du 
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occidentals.  Plus  tard, 
lople  aura  pris  la  place 
a,  cette  calibration  se 
1  mail,  sous  le  litre  de 
moire  du   fondateur  du 


grand  Empereur,  le  fondateur  de  la  Republiqui 
dans  un  avenir  assez  lointain,  quand  Constant: 
de  Paris  comme  metropole  du  genre  huma 
reportera  naturellement  au  icr  St.  Paul  (le 
Fete  Universale,  se  rattachant  ainsi  a  la  m 
catholic  is  me. 

Reste  un  second  moyen  general  d' 
sens  vers  I'occidentalite.  Toujours  urgente,  la  question  d'une  langue 
commune  a  du  prendre  aux  yeux  de  nous  tous  une  nouvclle  importance 
d»ns  nos  recentes  discussions.  Je  n'hesite  pas  a  le  dire,  le  disaccord 
produire  si  de  part  et  d'autre  on  avait  pu  suivre  sans  effort 
tout  ce  qui  se  produisait.  Mais  ni  les  conseils  de  notre  maitiv,  m  les 
exigences  sociales  n'ont  assez  agi  sur  les  positivistes,  et  surtout  sur  les 
poattivistet   francais  {U  ptuplt  le  pirn,  ctranger  au  devoir  commun.—Pol. 

..  iv.,  jjii,  pour  les  amener  a  combter  suffisamment  cette  lacune. 
Or.  si  grande  que  soil  la  necessity  immediate  de  lier  entre  elles  les  deux 
nationalites  qui  scules  nous  offrent  un  vrai  noyau  positiviste,  j'entends 
les  nationalities  franchise  et  anglo-saxonne,  ce  n'est  pas  sur  leurs  langues 
ropectives  .|ue  doit  se  porter  notre  principal  effort,  mais  sur  la  langue 
italiennc.  la  veritable  heritierc  du  latin,  pour  la  communication  univcrselle, 
commc  Dante  1'avait  pressenti.  Kn  voyant  les  deux  puissantes  nations 
de  I'Ouest  renoncer  ainsi  1'unc  &  !a  prest-ance  sociale  accordee  si 
gineralement  a  sa  langue,  1'autre  a  toute  pretention  deplacee  i  1'cgard 
de  U  sienne  d'apres  son  extension  coloniale  et  commerciale,  les  autres 
people*,  tt  Rurtotlt  ritalie,  comprendraient  a  quel  point  la  religion  vient 
modifier  le  nationalisme,  en  le  subordonnant  ala  fois  a  1'utilitc  commune 
et  j  la  tradition  generate  de  1'Occident.  On  ne  pourrait  guere  donner 
■lion  plus  saisissante  du  nouvel  esprit  d'occidentalitc  qu'inspire 
1c  positivisme.  En  outre,  tous  les  positivistes  puiseraient  une  nouvelle 
I  .hi;  en  sent  ant  diminuer  par  un  commun  effort  leur  separation  invotofl- 
taire,  et  accroitre,  par  une  etude  entierement  commune,  leur  sympathie 
intcllecluellc  et  morale.  En  y  mettant  de  la  bonne  volonte,  on  parvien- 
drait  en  peu  de  temps,  disons  une  di/aine  d'annecs,  au  resultat  voulu, 
et  longtcmps  avant   cette   periods   les  formules   religieuses  pourraient 

^k,n,T-m-^.     nbU^   „.,,.    no,    l'ir  ■        ■■■-■■  ■       ■ 


du  changement,  ne  fut-ce  que  par  1'introduction  de  la 
italien  de  morceaux  choisis  des  grands  poetes  italiens. 

tion   sur  les   moyens  positifs   et  rcligieux, 

portee,  de  rav'iver  le  sens  engourdi  de  la 

attendant  qu'elle  se  fonde  dans  I'Humanite 

ntends  aucunement  renoncer  au  traitement 

dimcultes  qui  se  suivent  si  rapidement  dans  notre 

ocial,  encore  moins  a  la  poursuite  de  cette  renovation 

I'importancc.     Mais,  nc  pouvant 


(■un 
leclu 

En  appelant  ainsi  l'i 
moyens  entierement  a  r 
Krande  patrie  occidental' 

Ju'elle  aura  preparee,  ji 
■  ■  1  diver 
milieu  politique 
intellcntuclle  do 

accordcr  que  I'ecole  doit  etre  organisee  av: 
besoins  relatifs  a  ce  dernier  que  je  me  suis  a< 
des  occasions  de  traiter  les  grandes  questioi 
que  e'est  d'une  stimulation  directemei 
activite  vraiment  snutenue  et  pnsitivisi 
regeneration  intellectuelle,  vu  la  natu 
ni'-l   pas    caractense    par   une   grand 
perspective  lointaine.     Et  cependant  c 
C'est   &   la   hauteur  d'une   situatioi 
maintenir,  et  c'est  par  les  sentiments 

■  iiilrons.  Et  pour  la  prnpa^atii 
la  le  plus  puissant  moyen.  1'intelligenci 
de  ralliement,  comme  il  est  facile  de  le 


1  le  culte,  1 


aillei 


du  jour,  et  bien  c 

religieuse  que  dependra  toute 
,  dirigee  dans  le  sens  de  notre 
:  du  milieu  actuel.  qui,  certes, 

persistance  d'effort  avee  une 
at  la  oil  en  est  le  positivisme. 
si  difficile  qu'il  s'agit  de  nous 
:  les  habitudes  (jue  nous  nous  y 
1  de  notre  religion,  c'est  encore 
pure  n'ayant  qu'une  fuible  force 
d'aprts  la  penetration 
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si  6vidente  des  doctrines  positivistes  et  la  repulsion  qui  Faccompagne 
pour  toute  action  commune  bas£e  sur  ces  doctrines. 

Ne  nous  faisons  pas  illusion ;  il  faut  sinon  le  fanatisme  a  une  certaine 
dose,  au  moins  une  forte  dose  d'enthousiasme,  si  Ton  veut  propager  une 
nouvelle  religion  dans  toute  la  plenitude  du  terme,  et  notre  embarras 
special,  c'est  de  concilier  cette  Sternelle  necessity  d'un  mouvement 
religieux  avec  le  caractere  si  fortement  scientifique  de  la  doctrine  sur 
laquelle  il  repose.  Surmonter  cet  antagonisme,  c'est  Emancipation  de 
la  science,  la  derniere  et  la  plus  difficile  dans  la  s^rie  des  Emancipations 
indiqu6es  par  Auguste  Comte.  On  y  parviendra  cependant,  en  le  suivant 
de  pres,  en  meditant  bien  la  marche  de  sa  pens6e,  et  en  nous  servant  des 
jalons  qu'il  a  poses  pour  nous  tracer  notre  route  ultErieure.  Je  suis 
convaincu  que  ceux  a  qui  je  m'adresse  plus  specialement  sauront  accepter 
la  tache  difficile  que  leur  impose  leur  religion. 

Je  termine  en  renouvelant  mes  vceux  pour  que  le  disaccord  actuel 
nous  s£pare  le  moins  possible,  pour  que  nous  y  voyions  tous  un  incident 
passager  qui  ne  doive  aucunement  annuler  l'union  fondamentale,  ni  faire 
tort  aux  sentiments  de  fraternity.  lis  ont  souffert  dans  certains  cas,  il 
est  vrai,  mais  n'exagerons  pas  le  mal.  Les  services  que  de  part  et  d'autre 
nous  pouvons  rendre  ne  seront  pas  moins  re'els  apres  qu'avant  la  division. 
Sachons  les  accueillir  avec  reconnaissance  au  nom  de  l'Humanit6,  sans 
nous  formaliser  quant  a  leur  origine.  Rivalisons  de  zele  a  son  service, 
c'est  le  vrai  moyen  de  nous  rallier.  Et  cette  conviction,  j'en  suis 
intimement  persuade,  domine  chez  notre  groupe,  et  existe  aussi  chez 
l'autre,  j'ose  le  dire,  d'apres  plusieurs  manifestations. 

Richard  Congreve. 


Resume  general  des  Souscriptions  pour  I'annee  90  (1878). 

9  francaises  362  fr.  50  c. 


34  occidentales  3>456  fr.  25  c. 

2  orientales  72  fr.  50  c. 


Minimum  5  fr. 

Moyenne  40  fr.  25  c. 

Maximum  100  fr. 

'Minimum  3  fr.  75  c. 

Moyenne  101  fr.  68  c. 

Maximum  650  fr. 


Total  45  3*891  fr*  25  c.   Moyenne  86  fr.  47  c. 


[The  English  equivalent.'] 

Sir, 

At  the  end  of  this  circular  you  will  find  the  details  of  the  subscription 
to  the  Sacerdotal  Fund.  As  to  its  distribution,  we  must  wait  a  little  to 
see  our  way,  so  as  to  act  according  to  our  resources,  our  wants,  and  our 
obligations.  We  have,  in  due  relation  to  the  first,  to  provide  for  the 
execution  of  M.  Comte's  will.    We  have,  secondly,  to  meet  the  needs  of 
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our  particular  movement,  and  In  especial  those  of  printing.  A  fund  for 
Ail  purpose  is  indispensable,  and  has  always  existed,  apart  from  the 
more  general  revenue,  both  in  England  and  in  France.  Thirdly,  we 
must  remember  our  past,  and  the  obligation!  it  imposes  on  us  in  regard 
to  the  sacerdotal  subsidy  to  M.  Laffitte,  whilst  we  in  no  way  neglect  the 
due  application  of  the  means  at  our  disposal  to  the  development  of  the 
Priesthood  and  the  Apostolate.  These  remarks  will  suffice.  1  have 
only,  as  in  duty  bound,  to  acknowledge  the  ready  support  given  by  those 
who  have  followed  my  lead. 

My  annual  address  for  this  year  enables  me  to  be  very  short  in 
staling  the  actual  position  of  the  Positivist  movement.  Provisionally 
the  disciples  of  Augusts  Comte  form  two  groups,  if  not  more,  both 
equally  Western  in  character,  with  no  tendency  to  nationalism.  They 
accept,  that  is,  all  Positivists,  of  whatever  nation  thev  mav  be.  Of  the 
one  I  am  the  centre— of  the  other  M.  Laffitte.  They  have  a  common 
object,  a  common  doctrine,  the  difference  that  exists  hearing  only  on  the 
method  for  attaining  the  end  ;  on  the  mode  of  presenting  this  doctrine  ; 
in  a  word,  on  the  true  direction.  It  is  incumbent  on  them  to  reconcile 
independence  with  concert,  and  to  exert  themselves  to  maintain,  where 
possible,  the  fraternity  of  Positivists.  It  is  matter  for  regret  that  the 
change  could  not  be  effected  without  very  considerable  irritation,  but 
time  and  reflection  will  show  that  it  was  inevitable,  and  after  the  first 
steps  we  shall  attain  a  fair  amount  of  co-operation.  Nor,  after  all,  is 
there  anything  in  our  actual  slate  which  may  not  be  modified,  and  we 
should  never  lose  sight  of  the  desirability  of  re-establishing  a  certain 
agreement. 

Such  persistance  as  there  is  of  a  contest  is  due  mainly  to  the  claim 
set  up  by  M.  Laffittc's  friends,  when  they  assert  that  he  was  pointed  out 
by  Comte  himself  as  the  director  of  Positivism,  I  invite  M.  Laffitte  to 
step  forward  and  once  for  all  avow  that  he  has  no  such  consecration  of 
his  function  as  director.  Whilst  this  point  is  in  dispute.it  will  be  a 
duty  to  try  in  all  ways  to  clear  it  up.  The  vrigins  of  Positivism  should 
have  no  legend  attaching  to  them.  This  point  settled,  we  might  hope 
for  a  return  of  calm  ;  for  all  others,  depending  as  they  do  on  personal 
estimates,  will  be  judged  by  the  event. 

In  any  case  there  is  no  reason  to  fear  thai  the  cause  of  the  new 
faith  will  be  seriously  hampered  by  our  passing  disagreements.  On  the 
contrary,  it  is  at  a  stage  at  which  more  light  and  air  will  have  a  whole- 
some effect,  and  when  the  greater  freedom  of  action  which  we  have 
gained,  whatever  turn  matters  may  take,  will  be  highly  beneficial.  If  it 
be  not  so,  Positivists  must  seek  the  explanation  in  themselves,  for 
nothing  in  their  position  or  environment  is  against  their  turning  to  good 
account  their  new  conditions.  They  are  no  longer  encumbered  by  a 
somewhat  oppressive  combination  of  elements  which  were  difficult  to 
reconcile.  They  work  apart,  It  is  true  ;  but  they  are  free  to  work  and 
bring  all  their  zeal  and  devotion  to  the  common  cause. 

The  latest  circular  of  AugustC  Comte  acknowledges  73  subscriptions, 
52  of  which  were  French.  M.  Laffitte's  latest  circular  {joth)  ackno 
ledges  157  (96  French).  As  a  passing  remark,  it  is  to  be  observed 
reference  to  this  very  slight  increase  during  21  years,  that  the  rate 
growth  is  much  lower  lor  France  than  for  the  rest  of  the  West 
France  52;  96  ;  elsewhere  2::  6:).  Where  the  number  is  so  smi 
the  direct  result  obtained  so  null,  with  a  total  of  about  200  compl< 
disciples  —  meaning  by  complete,  disciples  who  accept,  though 
different  degrees,  the  Religion  of  Humanity — the  only  question  we  c 
put  to  ourselves  is,  What  is  the  arrangement  which  gives  us  the  greatest 
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command  of  the  force  at  our  disposal  ?  We  have  tried  a  very  close 
union.  It  has  not  been  altogether  successful.  For  the  future  we  wish 
a  freer  one,  without  any  disputes  or  hostilities ;  and,  whilst  not  attaching 
too  much  importance  to  any  particular  form,  all  our  action  will  tend  to 
this  end,  which  in  fact  we  have  already  secured. 

It  is  certainly  a  great  inconvenience  that  our  group  is  so  scattered. 
We  must  make  up  for  it  by  a  greater  cordiality,  the  more  intimate 
union  attendant  on  a  more  complete  community  of  feelings,  and,  I  will 
hope  it,  of  habits.  It  is  always  in  our  power  to  bind  ourselves  together 
in  the  due  degree,  by  cultivating  intercourse  and  by  an  active  corres- 
pondence, and  once  sufficiently  united  we  shall  be  able  to  do  what  we 
want.  Nor  must  it  be  forgotten  that  the  very  dispersion  enlarges  our 
sphere  of  influence,  and  if  it  increases  our  difficulties,  is  of  use  to 
Positivism. 

And  this  is  the  real  question,  and  not  this  or  that  personal  gratification. 
I  am  not  blind  to  the  great  advantage  it  would  be  to  have  at  hand  a  great 
power,  in  point  of  numbers,  in  the  chief  centres.  But,  meanwhile,  we 
must  use  that  which  we  have,  and  make  our  scattered  body  subserve 
the  advancement  of  the  cause,  by  taking  at  a  greater  number  of  isolated 
points  the  direction  which  falls  to  us.  In  France,  in  England,  in 
America,  in  India,  perhaps  elsewhere,  whether  members  of  a  group  or 
alone,  and  drawing  strength  even  from  such  loneliness,  painful  as  at 
times  it  may  be,  it  is  our  duty  to  seek  to  direct  the  course  of  events. 
Communication  is  so  rapid  at  present,  that  all  our  efforts  to  discharge 
this  task  daily  become  more  and  more  interconnected,  and  centre  on  our 
peculiar  mission,  the  guidance  of  the  West. 

Nowhere  is  this  better  seen  than  in  relation  to  India.  Positivist 
action,  whether  the  disciples  be  European  or  Native,  and  we  have  both, 
prudently  and  gently  exercised,  so  as  to  enlighten  and  to  guide  opinion, 
will  inevitably  react  upon  the  West  properly  so  called,  for  it  will 
evidence  the  power  of  the  new  belief  not  merely  to  suggest  a  sound 
policy  to  the  intruding  government,  but  also  to  introduce  such  modifi- 
cations of  the  doctrine  and  civilisation  of  Brahminism  as  may  conduce 
to  the  future  union  of  the  East  with  the  West. 

I  had  never  foregone  the  hope  that  the  complete  adhesion  of  our 
regretted  coreligionist,  the  Honourable  Dwarka  Nath  Mitter,  would  not 
be  lost  for  his  compatriots.  After  a  long  delay,  I  have  the  greatest 
pleasure  in  seeing  my  expectation  justified.  The  two  oriental  sub- 
scriptions represent,  in  the  one  case,  a  disciple  of  long  standing ;  in  the 
other,  a  Hindoo  well  acquainted  with  the  doctrines  of  Positivism,  and 
owing  his  initiation  to  the  noble  Judge.  Not  an  adherent  to  our  church, 
he  seeks  to  apply  those  doctrines  with  moderation  and  firmness  to  the 
inherited  conditions  of  his  world,  and  with  a  direct  view  to  the  moral 
elevation  of  his  countrymen.  For  reasons  which  seem  to  me  quite 
sound,  those  at  this  stage  of  conviction  remain  in  their  old  environment, 
and  aim  at  modifying  the  progress  of  their  ancient  religion  towards  the 
new  horizons  which  are  opening  for  it  as  for  all  its  compeers.  The 
East  must  wait  for  the  West,  preparing  itself  whilst  waiting,  but  not 
prematurely  breaking  with  its  antecedents.  Till  it  has  done  its  work  in 
the  West,  the  Religion  of  Humanity,  allowing  for  exceptional  cases, 
must  have  but  an  indirect  influence  upon  the  other  populations,  though 
it  gladly  welcomes  any  adherent  who  feels  disposed,  and  by  his  circum- 
stances free,  openly  to  join  it.  And  when  it  has  done  that  work,  such 
adherents  will  not  be  rare. 

The  immediate  organ  of  Humanity,  the  West,  proceeds  on  its 
instinctive  course  by  a  series  of  shocks.    Turn  where  we  will,  its  future 
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is  full  of  difficulties.  It  acts  oppressively  on  all  without  it ;  its  internal 
arrangements  are  yet  very  defective,  whether  we  regard  the  inter- 
relations of  its  several  members,  or  the  internal  state  of  each  nation 
singly.  The  direction  which  comes  not  can  have  but  one  origin,  it  must 
be  given  by  the  religion  which  has  been  entrusted  to  us.  Short  of  a 
religious  direction,  all  is  precarious,  as  is  seen  by  the  malaise  which 
prevadea  the  whole.  In  relation  to  those  outside,  the  States  are 
powerless,  as  they  can  have  in  view  nothing  but  antagonistic  interests. 
Internally,  the  State  by  itself,  (he  temporal  power,  be  its  form  what  it 
may,  be  it  militarism  tempered  by  parliamentarism,  or  the  reverse,  is 
not  more  adequate.  For  the  Positivist  both  forms  are  equally  out  of 
date.  We  submit,  but  we  turn  our  eyes  elsewhere;  and  of  the  two, 
parliamentary  government  is  not  the  least  dangerous,  as  it  is  the  more 
successful  in  masking  the  true  solution. 

As  yet  our  action  must  find  its  chief  sphere  in  the  mutual  relations  of 
the  several  Western  countries,  without  neglecting  any  opportunity  of 
lessening  the  disturbing  influence  they  collectively  exercise  on  others. 
This,  however,  would  cease  of  itself  were  they  rightly  united  with  one 
another,  an  union  only  possible  on  the  basis  of  a  common  faith.  We 
eannot  but  observe  that  this  field  of  international  relations  is  implicitly 
abandoned  by  the  older  spiritual  power.  The  Pope's  last  encyclical 
letter  is  almost  entirely  devoted  to  the  question  of  socialism  ;  the 
ill  'if  the  European  state  system,  the  peculiar  domain  of  papal 
action  in  the  past,  finds  no  place  in  it. 

In  the  absence  of  a  common  faith  all  sense  of  Western  unity  tends 
to  disappear.  It  is  for  us  to  revive  it.  And  whilst  we  clearly  see  our 
■ctual  weakness,  we  have  yet  the  means  of  advancing  towards  this 
object,  collective  means  as  distinguished  from  our  individual  propaganda. 
To  reorganise  the  West  without  God  or  King,  through  the  systematic 
worship  of  Humanity,  such  is  our  task.  The  institution  of  the  Festival 
of  Humanity  (its  spontaneous  introduction  is  noticed  bv  Auguste  Comte, 
Pol.  Pos.,  vol.  iv.,  p.  3j7,  Eng.  Tr.t  was  the  first  step  in  this  worship. 

M.  Lonchampt  pointed  out  that  the  time  was  come  for  another  step 
in  the  same  direction  by  the  institution  of  the  Festival  of  the  Dead,  and 
this  new  portion  of  our  cultus  will  ere  Ion™  be  adopted  everywhere  by 
virtue  of  its  intimate  connection  with  the  needs  of  feeling.  Is  not  the 
time  come  to  advance  still  farther?  There  are  certainly  two  gaps  in 
the  present  system  of  Pottivist  festivals.  The  first  is  the  non-existence 
of  inv  ceremonv  which  directly  brings  before  us  our  descent  from 
the  Medieval  Catholicism.  The  "Festival  of  Humanity  places  us  in  the 
presence  of  the  Catholicism  which  succeeds  it,  and  inaugurates  the 
tubttitution  of  the  new  Great  Being  for  God.  The  complementary 
festival  indicated  by  Comte  as  adapted  to  the  first  phase  of  the  organic 
transition,  and  fixed  by  him  on  the  3rd  Gutenberg  (15th  August)  would 
■t  once  recall  to  us  the  inheritance  handed  down  to  us  by  the  Church 
of  St.  Bernard,  the  just  glorification  of  woman,  under  the  type  of  the 
M  ither,  but  without  any  admixture  of  Christian  mysticism. 
Founder  would  have  instituted  this  festival  scarcely  admits  of 
a.  doubt.  It  is  called  for  by  the  sense  of  continuity,  and  moreover,  by 
the  growth  of  erroneous  ideas  as  to  the  true   position   and  sphere  of 

Be  thin  as  it  may,  there  is  a  second  want  in  the  non-existence  of  any 

occidental  festival,  adapted  for  the  meeting  of  all  PoaltivBrtti 

The  commemoration  of  the  death  of  our  Master  appears  to  me  defective 

in  several  respects.     By  its  nature  it  should  be  observed  universally, 

wherever  there  is  a  society  of  Positivists,  resembling  so  far  the  Festival 
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of  Humanity.  Secondly  :  The  character  of  occidentality  is  wanting,  at 
any  rate  during  the  transition,  for  it  is  consecrated  to  a  French  memory, 
an  objection  which  naturally  will  lose  its  force  later,  but  is  serious  under 
present  conditions.  Thirdly  :  As  the  commemoration  of  a  great  loss,  it 
serves  but  imperfectly  the  two  uses  to  which  it  is  actually  put.  The 
grave  and  reflective  character  which  is  natural  to  the  morning's 
ceremony  has  been  felt  by  all  at  times  but  ill-accordant  with  the  gayer 
meeting  of  the  evening.  Lastly  :  The  period  of  the  year  is  unfavourable. 
It  is  too  close  on  the  equinox,  and  the  return  home  is  often  very 
disagreeable  to  those  who  have  to  cross  the  sea  or  the  ocean.  I  but 
enumerate  the  objections.  As  a  remedy  it  would  be  well  to  substitute 
another  festival,  to  be  called  the  Occidental  Festival,  and  fixed  on  the  ist 
Charlemagne  (18th  of  June  in  ordinary  years).  This  would  take  us 
back  to  the  memory  of  the  Great  Emperor,  the  Founder  of  the  Western 
Republic.  Later,  in  a  distant  future,  when  Constantinople  shall  have 
succeeded  Paris  as  the  Metropolis  of  Mankind,  this  festival  will  naturally 
be  placed  on  the  ist  of  St.  Paul  (21st  May)  with  the  title  of  Catholic  or 
Universal,  so  as  to  connect  it  closely  with  the  memory  of  the  Founder 
of  Catholicism. 

There  remains  a  second  means  of  quickening  this  movement  in  the 
direction  under  consideration — that  of  Western  unity.  At  all  times  of 
great  importance,  the  question  of  a  common  language  must  in  the  late 
discussions  have  forced  itself  upon  all  of  us  as  urgent.  I  venture  to  say, 
our  disagreement  would  scarcely  have  arisen  had  we  been  able  through- 
out our  course,  on  both  sides,  to  follow  all  that  was  being  written.  But 
neither  the  counsels  of  our  Master,  nor  the  exigencies  of  our  social 
requirements  have  availed  to  induce  Positivists,  and  more  particularly 
the  French  Positivists  ('  the  nation  most  alien  to  the  common  duty,'  Pot, 
Pos.  iv.  p.  374,  E.  Tr.)  to  remedy  this  deficiency  in  any  sufficient  degree. 
Still,  however  great,  under  our  immediate  conditions,  be  the  necessity 
of  binding  together  the  two  nationalities  which  alone  possess  a  body  of 
Positivists,  1  mean  the  French  and  the  Anglo-Saxon,  neither  the  one 
nor  the  other  language  should  be  the  object  of  our  greatest  efforts.  It 
is  on  the  Italian  that  we  should  concentrate  them,  the  true  heir  of  the 
Latin,  as  the  medium  of  universal  communication,  as  Dante  anticipated. 
At  sight  of  the  two  powerful  nations  of  the  West  thus  renouncing,  one 
the  social  precedence  accorded  so  generally  to  its  idiom,  the  other  any 
misplaced  claim  on  behalf  of  its  language,  grounded  on  its  wide  extension 
through  its  colonies  and  commerce,  the  other  nations,  and  Italy  above 
all,  would  see  the  great  change  introduced  by  the  new  religion  as  to  the 
feeling  of  nationality,  which  it  subordinates  at  once  to  the  common 
welfare  and  to  the  general  tradition  oi  the  West.  It  would  be  difficult 
to  give  any  more  striking  evidence  of  the  new  spirit  of  occidentality 
circulated  by  Positivism.  Further  all  Positivists  would  gain  strength 
from  the  change,  as  they  would  feel  their  separation  lessened  thereby, 
and  their  intellectual  and  moral  sympathy  increased  by  the  entire 
community  of  study  in  this  particular.  With  fair  exertion,  the  desired 
result  would  not  take  long  to  reach,  say  ten  years,  and  long  before  that 
time  our  religious  forms  might  be  modified,  were  it  merely  by  the 
introduction  of  readings  (in  Italian)  of  selections  from  the  great 
Italian  poets. 

Whilst  I  draw  attention  to  these  methods  of  a  strictly  positive  and 
religious  kind,  which  are  available  for  removing  the  numbness  which  at 
present  weakens  the  sense  of  the  great  common  country,  the  West, 
destined  later  to  fuse  with  the  Humanity  for  which  it  shall  have  been 
the  preparation,  I  in  no  way  abandon  the  direct  handling  of  the  several 
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difficulties  which  follow  in  such  rapid  succession  in  our  political  and 
moral  world.  Still  less  do  I  give  up  the  pursuit  of  that  renovation  of  the 
intellect,  the  importance  of  which  we  all  feel.  But,  unable  as  I  am  to 
allow  that  the  school  should  take  precedence  of  the  worship  in  our  effort 
at  organisation,  I  have  turned  chiefly  to  the  points  directly  concerning 
this  latter,  certain  that  opportunities  will  present  themselves  for  treating 
the  great  questions  of  the  day,  and  thoroughly  convinced  that  it  is  a 
direct  religious  impulse  alone  that  can  ensure  a  really  sustained  effort 
in  the  direction  of  our  intellectual  progress,  such  is  the  condition  of  our 
times,  which  are  most  assuredly  not  favourable  to  persistance  in  pursuit 
of  a  distant  end.    Yet  this  is  what  Positivism  requires. 

We  have  to  rise  to  the  level  of  a  very  difficult  position,  and  we  can 
keep  ourselves  at  such  a  level  only  by  feelings  and  habits.  Nor  is  there 
any  other  course  open  to  us  in  propagating  our  religion ;  for  pure  intellect 
has  but  a  weak  uniting  power,  as  is  easily  seen  when  we  consider  the 
degree  to  which  the  doctrines  of  Positivism  have  penetrated,  and  the 
I  repulsion  for  any  common  action  based  on  the  doctrines  which  is  an 

I  accompaniment  of  their  spread. 

We  should  be  under  no  illusion.  If  we  would  propagate  a  new 
religion  in  the  full  sense  of  the  term,  we  want,  if  not  a  certain  dose  of 
fanaticism,  at  least  a  very  large  amount  of  enthusiasm,  and  the  par- 
ticular difficulty  for  us  Positivists  is  to  reconcile  this  inherent  obligation 
of  a  religious  movement  with  the  strongly  marked  scientific  character  of 
the  doctrine  which  is  its  basis.  In  the  overcoming  this  antagonism 
consists  our  emancipation  from  science,  the  last  and  most  difficult  in 
the  series  of  emancipations  traced  by  Auguste  Comte.  It  will  be 
attained  by  following  him  closely,  by  reflecting  deeply  on  the  course  of 
his  thought,  and  availing  ourselves  of  the  landmarks  he  has  left  us  for 
tracking  the  road  which  lies  before  us.  I  have  the  conviction  that  those 
whom  I  more  particularly  address  will  accept  the  arduous  task  their 
religion  imposes  on  them,  and  will  know  how  to  effect  the  true  inter- 
dependence of  its  several  constituents. 

I  end  with  the  expression  of  my  wish  that  the  existing  disagreement 
may  be  as  little  of  a  barrier  as  possible,  that  we  may  all  see  in  it  a 
passing  incident  which  should  in  no  way  destroy  the  fundamental  union, 
nor  impair  the  feeling  of  fraternity.  In  certain  cases,  that  feeling  has 
suffered,  it  is  true ;  but  let  us  not  exaggerate  the  evil.  The  services 
both  groups  can  render  will  be  as  real  after  as  before  the  division.  We 
should  welcome  them  with  gratitude  as  given  to  Humanity,  without  any 
scruple  as  to  their  source.  The  rivalry  of  zeal  in  her  cause  is  the  true 
means  towards  our  reuniting — a  conviction  which,  I  feel  sure,  prevails 
in  our  group,  and  I  am  prepared  to  say,  looking  to  several  expressions, 
is  not  unshared  by  the  other. 

Richard  Congreve. 
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L* Amour  pour  principb 
Et  l'Ordrb  pour  base; 
Lb  Progres  pour  but. 

Vivre  pour  autri.  Vivrb  au  grand  jour. 


DEUXI&ME  CIRCULAIRE  ANNUELLE. 

ADRESSEE  A  CHAQUE  COOP^RATEUR  DU  LIBRE  SUB- 
SIDE  INSTITUE  PAR  AUGUSTE  COMTE  POUR  LE 
SACERDOCE   DE   L'HUMANITE 

Londres,  le  15  Moise  92  (15  Janvier,  1880). 

La  formation  du  sacerdoce  positif  devient  la  premiere  condition  (fane 
regeneration  non  moins  indispensable  i  Tordre  qn'aa  progree. 

Quoique  les  positivistes  aient  du  d'abord  mooter  de  la  foi  vers  raraoor, 
its  dot  vent  desormais  preferer  la  marche  plus  rapide  et  plus  efficace  qui 
descend  de  l'amour  a  la  foi. 

Auouste  Coirrs. 

Monsieur, 

La  repartition  des  deux  souscriptions,  celle  de  Tannee  90  (1878)  et 
celle  de  I'ann6e  91  (1879)  se  trouve  a  la  fin  de  cette  circulaire.  J'appelle 
l'attention  sur  certains  points.  Sur  le  total  de  la  premiere,  j*ai  verse 
1000  frs.  au  fonds  typographique,  l*exc6dant  des  recettes  sur  les 
depenses  a  notre  debut  sumsant  a  ce  renforcement  d'un  moyen  si 
necessaire  a  notre  action.  L'annee  derniere  une  petite  circulaire  a 
precise  notre  action,  en  ce  qui  concerne  les  divers  fonds.  Desormais 
done  le  fonds  typographique  doit  avoir  une  existence  entierement 
distincte.  Quant  aux  frais  de  gestion  ils  ont  trait,  en  majeure  partie, 
aux  emplacements  que  necessite  mon  action,  envers  lesquels  les 
ressources  personnelles  me  manquent.    II  y  a  en  outre  les  frais  de  poste. 

Quant  a  la  repartition  du  subside  positiviste  pour  91  (1879) : — 

i°  La  somme  de  650  frs.  destinee  a  l'execution  du  testament 
d'Auguste  Comte  represente  les  contributions  de  deux  executeurs  sur 
les  treize  qui  constituent  le  corps  des  executeurs  testamentaires.  En 
examinant  le  compte-rendu  de  M.  Laffitte  on  verra  que  pour  Tann6e 
1877,  l'annee  qui  precede  le  nouvel  ordre  des  choses,  l'execution 
reclamait  4183  frs.  C'est  done  a  peu  pres  a  325  frs.  que  monte  la 
quotepart  de  chaque  executeur. 

20  Fidele  a  l'engagement  pris  dans  ma  circulaire  de  91  (1879)  j'ai 
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verse  au  subside  sacerdotal  de  M.  Laffitte  la  somme  de  1262  frs.  50  cts. 
afin  de  completer  le  total  de  6000  frs.,  qu'il  demand*.  Nous  nous 
acquiltons  ainsi  d'une  obligation  imposee  par  notre  passe  et  nous 
concilions  le  concours  a  un  but  commun  avec  Tindependancc  que  noua 
a  paru  exiger  Tetat  actuel  du  Poaitivisme. 

3°  Les  750  frs.  affectes  aux  frais  de  gestion  pour  Tannic  qi  (1879) 
contre  les  375  de  Tannee  precedente  s'expliquent  par  la  consideration 
que  e'est  1'annee  totale  qui  est  en  question  ;  1'autre  somme  ne  concernait 
que  la  moitie. 

40  En  general,  la  distribution  doit  manifester  a  tout  homme  de 
bonne  foi,  combien  peu  j'ai  voulu  organiser  un  groupe  exclusivement  ou 
meme  essentia  I  k-ment  britannnjue.  combien  peu  les  membra  de  notre 
groupe  sont  disposes  a  rompre  la  fraternite  positiviste  ou  a  se  constituer 
en  dehors  de  Taction  francaise. 

5°  Le  nombre  total  de  souscriptions  qu'accusent  les  deux  circulates, 
la  mienne  et  celle  de  M.  Laffitte,  pourra  preter  a  unc  illusion  contre 
laquelle  nous  de  veins  nous  premunir.  II  y  aura  a  en  deduire  un  certain 
nombre  de  souscriptions  doubles,  provenant  de  ceux  qui  desirent  appuyer 
Taction  positiviste  en  general  et  qui  regardent  lea  deux  groupes  comme 
^galement  incorpores   a   cette  action,  travaillant  tous   les  deux  a  une 


En  conseillant  a  ses  adherents  anglai 
»kii(  et  moralcmcnt  M.  Laffitte  a  agi  dai 
('opposition  deja  assez  a  pre  que  je  renco 
aucun  schisme  n'existe,  en  sanctionnaeit  une  espece 
peu  conforme  a  I'esprit  du  Positivism e,  il  a  envenime  la  separation. 
L  Lit.-ri  dirt-ctement  religieux  que  j'ai  tent£  est  en  lui-memc  asscz  ardu. 
Les  positivistes  qui  le  decouragent  encourent  une  grave  rcsponsabilite 

Pour  les  deux  groupes  qui  composent  le  noyau  positiviste  occidental 
ilya  eu  de  part  et  d'autre  accroissement  d'activitc.     En   Trance-  les 

fiubhcations  du  Dr.  Audirtrent  le  dvmontrent  de  notre  c6tt>,  et  il  m*a  etiS 
acile  de  le  constater  chez  les  autres.     En  Angleterre  il  en  est  de  mime. 
La  (tte  de  THumanite  a  etc  celebree  par  deux  reunions  positivistes  a 
lie  double  effort  a  M  prolong*  par  des  cours.     Nns  reunions 
religieuses,  sauf  une  courtc  interruption,  ont  eu  lieu  tous  les  dimanches, 
inl  a  la  commemoration  d'Augustc  Comte,  a  la  celebration  de 
1   Morts  et  a  Tad  mini  strati  on  des  sacrements,  constitue  unc 
cbauche,  tres  imparfaite  sans  doute,  mais  suivie  et  serieuse,  du  Culte  de 
ite.     Quelles  qu'en   soient   les  lacunes,  je  suis  fonde  o  croire 
qu'clle  agit  sur  notre  monde,  non  seulement  sur  les  assistants  actuels 
m*is  sur   les   absents.      On   se   sent  pousse  vers   le   ralliement   et   le 
rtglement.     En   dernier    lieu,    pour    ce   qui   eoncerne   notre   action   a 
Londres,  une  famillc  proletaire  a  demande  pour  ses  quatrc  enfants  le 
Sacrcment  de  la  Presentation,  les  deux  parents  le  desirant  egaJement; 
e'est  la  un  grand  pas  de  fait.    II  y  avait  assez  de  monde  a  b 
et  des   reunions  feminines  en   ont   etc   le   rtsultat   indirect   mais  tres- 
iotportant. 

lire  fail  capital  e'est   la  formation  a  Liverpool  d'un  nouvcau 

itiviate,  le  premier  qui  ait  surgi  hors  de  Londrcs.     Et  vu  la 

li   conviction  reiigieuse  qui  caracterise  ceuxqui  sont  le  centre 

du  rallicment,  il  y  a  tout  lieu  dt  compter  sui  la  sohdiU'  et  le  progris  de 

cc  mouvement.     En  somme.  je  croia  puuvoir  le  dire,  nous  sommes  tous, 

*'L*Hrei  mr  le  Dime*,"  "iu  Conijris  OOTltH  de  Miricitle,"  outre  dm*  opuiculei 
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fran9ais  ou  anglais,  occidentaux  ou  orientaux,  de  plus  en  plus  p£n£tr6s 
de  la  conviction  que  c'est  par  la  religion  de  PHumanit6  que  nous  devons 
commencer,  que  c'est  une  £glise,  si  petite,  si  faible  qu'elle  soit,  qu'il 
faut  constituer.  Peut-6tre  que  notre  dispersion  m£me,  si  facheuse  a 
certains  egards,  donne  de  la  force  a  ce  sentiment ;  des  croyants  isoles 
etant  par  le  fait  de  leur  isolement  disposes  a  demander  l'appui  que 
fournit  seule  l'union  religieuse.  C'est  la  du  moins  l'impression  que  me 
fait  ma  correspondance  avec  mes  co-religionnaires  epars. 

Enfin,  la  situation  g6ndrale  positiviste  s'est  ameiior£e  quoique  loin 
d'etre  satisfaisante.  On  n'est  pas  encore  parvenu  a  envisager  la 
modification  effectu^e  dans  son  vrai  jour ;  on  y  arrive,  mais  lentement. 
Si  on  avait  pu  apporter  un  peu  plus  de  sang-froid  a  la  consideration  de 
ma  circulaire  initiale,  on  eut  vu  que  je  ne  cherchais  aucunement  a 
constituer  une  anti-direction,  c'est  a  dire,  une  direction  analogue  a  celle 
qui  existait  auparavant,  mais  que  j'acceptais  la  necessit£  qui  nous 
imposait  une  plurality  de  groupes,  sans  trop  de  dispersion.  En  meme 
temps,  on  eut  su  distinguer  entre  les  diff6rentes  phases  de  la  discussion 
et  se  convaincre  que  le  manifeste  qui  le  terminait  6tait  un  nouveau 
point  de  depart,  d'apres  un  examen  fait  avec  soin  de  notre  passe  et  de 
notre  avenir,  et  avec  le  but  nettement  indiquS  de  reprendre  en  tout  la 
tradition  trop  m6connue  d'Auguste  Comte,  la  tradition  franchement 
religieuse.  Malheureusement  la  lutte  anterieure  avait  accentu£  les 
diverses  sympathies  et  antipathies,  et  la  separation,  qu'exigeaient  en 
France  et  en  Angleterre  la  divergence  quant  a  la  m&hode  et  les  graves 
dissidences  personnelles,  s'est  oper^e  avec  une  irritation  excessive.  A 
un  intervalle  de  dix-huit  mois  il  est  temps  d'en  revenir.  II  est  certes 
impossible  d'effacer  les  suites  p^nibles  de  la  crise.  Pour  certaines 
personnes  tout  raccommodement  ne  serait  qu'un  replatrage.  Mais  il  est 
bien  possible  pour  la  g6neralit6  des  positivistes  d'en  att£nuer  les  conse- 
quences en  renon^ant  a  tout  esprit  d'exclusion,  en  reconnaissant  la 
communaute  du  but  final,  en  d6veloppant  la  publicite  mutuelle  en  tout 
ce  qui  concerne  leur  action,  en  combinant  enfin  une  juste  independance 
avec  une  attitude  de  conciliation.  * 

Tout  nous  prescrit  la  plus  sage  economie  de  nos  forces.  Le  trouble 
augmente  partout,  et  la  necessite  d'une  forte  impulsion  se  fait  de  plus 
en  plus  sentir.  Ou  puiser  cette  force  sinon  dans  une  religion  non  pas  a 
l'6tat  rudimentaire  d'une  doctrine,  mais  constitute  en  corps  et  se 
manifestant  par  un  culte.  C'est  TEglise  seule  qui  soit  apte  a  agir 
puissamment  au  milieu  du  d^sordre  croissant.  A  quand  le  commence- 
ment ?  Question  qui  se  pose  surtout  pour  mes  co-religionnaires  francais. 
Car  tant  que  le  mouvement  religieux  proprement  dit,  et  sous  une  forme 
que  tous  puissent  reconnaitre  comme  ayant  ce  caractere,  n'existe  pas 
en  France,  le  positivisme  ne  r£pond  pas  aux  vrais  besoins  de  l'Occident. 
On  a  dit  qu'il  eut  et6  bien  difficile  de  faire  ce  commencement.  La 
difficulte  serait  6videmment,  a  l'heure  qu'il  est,  bien  moindre  si  on  eut 
dirige  dans  ce  sens  l'effort  de  notre  premiere  g6n6ration  de  disciples. 

En  outre,  il  faut  bien  penser  aux  jeunes,  aux  enfants,  a  la  nouvelle 
g^n^ration  qui  doit  nous  remplacer.  Par  quels  moyens  sera-t'elle 
form 6 e  aux  habitudes  religieuses  ?  On  ne  me  contestera  pas  l'importance 
des  premieres  impressions  de  l'enfance,  et  que  faisons  nous  pour  les 
rattacher  a  notre  religion  ? 

J'abrege,  car  il  suffit  de  vous  soumettre  de  pareilles  consid6rations,  si 
faciles  a  d6velopper.  D'ailleurs,  sur  toute  cette  grande  question  de  la 
reorganisation  religieuse  dans  ce  qu'elle  a  pour  nous  de  fondamental,  je 
prefere  laisser  la  parole  a  un  autre.  Tous  me  seront  reconnaissants 
d'avoir  porte   a  leur  connaissance  l'extrait  suivant  de  l'opuscule  du 
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Dr.  Audiffrent  Sur  Us  mouvements  irresistibles,  qui  a  le  m 6 rite  aussi  d'in- 
diquer  dans  sa  plus  complete  g6ne>alit£  une  lacune  qui  nous  regarde  tous. 

'*  Nous  avons  eu  l'insigne  honneur  en  notre  temps  de  scepticisme  et 
d* irresolution  de  vivre  dans  l'intimit6  d'un  homme  que  l'amour  de 
l'Humanite"  et  la  contemplation  des  belles  choses  avaient  port 6  a  la  plus 
sublime  abrogation.  Cet  homme  se  felicitait  d'etre  n6  au  sein  d'une 
famille  catholique,  il  Itait  de  commune  extraction.  Sa  mere,  dou6e 
d'une  prodigieuse  activity,  6tait  tout  amour  pour  son  fils,  et  en  6tait 
tendrement  aim6e.  Des  l'age  de  treize  ans,  apres  un  prodigieux 
developpment  intellectuel,  qui  arr£ta  celui  du  corps,  il  dit  avoir  6t€ 
6mancip6  de  toutes  croyances  th6ologiques.  A  dix-huit  ans,  l'adolescent 
aspire  a  la  r6g6n6ration  sociale.  II  appelle  bientdt  les  savants  a  constituer 
un  sacerdoce  nouveau,  et  proclame  que  la  religion  de  1'HumanitS  doit 
enfin  succ6der  a  celle  de  Dieu.  Avec  une  Constance  qui  d6fie  la  misere, 
il  consacre  les  plus  belles  ann6es  de  sa  vie  a  jeter  les  bases  de  l'6difice 
qu'il  veut  Clever.  Pour  fonder  une  nouvelle  religion  et  donner  au  cceur 
un  nouvel  aliment,  il  fallait  que  l'amour  eut  reg6n6r6  son  ame  :  a  cette 
condition,  il  aura  de  grandes  inspirations.  II  associe  une  femme  a  sa 
mission,  par  elle  son  esprit  s'illumine  d'une  soudaine  clart6.  Malgre*  la 
mort,  elle  reste  la  compagne  de  sa  vie  et  son  inspiratrice.  En  elle,  il 
person  nine  l'Humanit6,  et  sous  ses  traits  charmants  la  d£esse  des 
humains  devient  l'objet  d'un  veritable  culte.  Son  cceur,  assiste  de  son 
vaste  g6nie,  lui  r6vele  alors,  d'accord  en  cela  avec  ses  pr6d6cesseurs 
d'un  autre  temps,  d'un  autre  culte,  qu'il  n'est  point  d'inspirations 
soutenues  sans  pratiques  qui  rappellent  a  chaque  instant  de  la  vie  le  but 
a  atteindre,  qui  tiennent  l'ame  ouverte  a  toutes  les  saintes  6motions. 
La  priere  devient  ainsi  pour  lui  une  616vation  de  l'ame  vers  tout  ce  qui 
est  digne  d'etre  aim6.  II  faut  prier  pour  aimer,  dit-il,  c'est  Pobligation 
6ternelle  de  la  vie.  II  consacre,  chaque  jour,  de  longues  heures  a  la 
priere,  il  en  donne  les  regies  qui  coincident  avec  celles  qu'ont  fixees  ses 
pr£decesseurs  dans  l'ceuvre  de  la  redemption  humaine. 

44  L'amour  de  l'Humanite\  qui  ne  fut  jamais  pousse  aussi  loin,  a  fait 
de  cet  homme  un  saint,  en  le  d6tachant  de  tous  les  stimulants  de  la 
personnalite.  Est-il  n£cessaire  de  dire  son  nom  ?  II  nous  a  prouv6,  ce 
qu'on  ne  pouvait  que  soup9onner  avant  lui,  que  les  nobles  sentiments, 
soutenus  par  des  pratiques  de  tous  les  instants,  tenant  en  6veil,  par  un 
saint  exercice,  les  grandes  inspirations,  peuvent,  comme  le  fit  jadis 
l'amour  de  Dieu,  produire  des  impulsions  que  rien  ne  saurait  ni  6branler, 
ni  arr£ter.  Pendant  toute  une  vie  traversed  par  d'intimes  souftrances, 
il  se  sentit  toujours  pousse"  vers  l'accomplissement  de  la  mission  qu'il 
s'etait  donn£  :  il  lui  e6t  6t6  impossible  de  s'en  d6tourner.  Comme  Saint- 
Paul  il  s'est  trouv£  libre  dans  la  regie,  il  l'a  aim6e  et  recherchee;  comme 
lui,  il  a  imp6rieusement  senti  Taiguillon  du  devoir,  comme  lui  il  a  cru 
avoir  charge  d'ames.  Les  disciples  a  qui  il  a  confi6  la  continuation  de 
son  ceuvre  ont  cru  pouvoir  se  passer  des  pratiques  auxquelles  s'etait 
soumis  Ieur  maitre.  Aussi  sont-ils  rest6s  sans  ardeur  et  sans  inspirations. 
Apres  vingt  ans  d'infructueux  efforts,  ils  marquent  encore  le  pas  a  la 
suite  de  la  tourbe  qui  continue  a  se  revolter  contre  les  plus  salutaires 
prejug£s,  quand  tout  r6clame  autour  d'eux  une  direction.  La  foi  qui 
vivifie  n'a  fait  qu'effleurer  leur  esprit,  elle  n'a  jamais  touche  leur  cceur. 
Ce  n'est  pas  avec  vos  combinaisons  politiques,  avec  vos  pretendants  de 
toutes  nuances  que  vous  reg6ne>erez  le  monde,  disait  naguere  un  jeune 
ecclesiastique  qui,  comme  ses  pareils,  connaissait  les  merites  de  la 
priere  :  il  faut  des  saints  pour  une  pareille  ceuvre.  Le  Positivisme 
attend  encore  les  siens.  Voila  le  secret  du  temps  d'arre't  qu'il  semble 
subir  en  ce  moment." 
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Aux  paroles  du  Docteur  Audiffrent  je  n'ai  qu'un  mot  a  ajouter.  Elles 
nous  indiquent  notre  lacune  fondamentale  a  tous.  C'est  que  disciples  et 
apotres  d'une  nouvelle  religion  nous  nous  sommes  peu  effort es  de  devenir 
des  hommes  religieux.  Sans  nous  excuser  de  n'avoir  pas  marche  dans 
la  bonne  voie,  il  faut  cependant  reconnaitre  que  la  veritable  tradition 
d'Auguste  Comte  n'a  pas  ete  connue  autant  qu'elle  devait  I'Stre,  grice 
aux  obstacles  qui  ont  empeche  la  publication  de  son  testament  aussi 
bien  que  d'autrus  ecrits  sur  lesquels  il  eomptait  beaucoup.  En  effet  le 
testament  d'Auguste  Cornte  reate  essentiellcment  incxecut£  sous  ce 
rapport  et  par  suite  1'urdonnante  reliKieuse  de  sa  vie  inconnue  ou  tout 
au  plus  imparfaitement  connue.  Ceci  peut  expliquer  a  un  certain  degre 
notre  etat  defectueux,  et  rimportance  relative  que  nous  avons  attaches  a 
la  partie  sociologique  de  son  auvre  en  insistant  trop  peu  sur  la  partie 
morale  et  religieuse.  Les  publications  indiqutes  eussent  rnodifie,  il  v'a 
toute  raison  de  le  croire,  la  situation,  en  nous  associant  il  sa  vie  intime 
et  en  nous  animant  de  1'inspiration  religieuse  qui  la  dominait  avec  une 
intensite  croissante.  Mis  directement  en  presence  de  ses  dernicrc 
penstes  nous  ne  serions  pas  restes  si  au-dessous  de  notre  grande  tache. 
II  est  a  esperer  que  sans  trop  dc  dilai  nous  trouverons  &  remedier  a  ce 
defaut  involontaire. 

Richard  Cosgrevi 
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Resume  des  depenses  pour  Vannee  91  (1879). 

1©  Contribution     a    l'execution    du    Testament 

d'Auguste  Comte 650  fr. 

2°  Subside  sacerdotal  a  M.  Audiffrent    1500  fr. 

3©  Subside  sacerdotal  a  M.  Pierre  Lamtte    1262  fr.  50  c. 

40  Subvention  a  M.  Couch6 1200  fr. 

5°  Frais  de  gestion,  deplacement,  &c .  750  fr. 

Total 5362  fr.  50  c. 

3153  fr.  75  c. 

a  rapporter  3153  fr.  75  8516  fr.  25  c. 


[The  English  equivalent.] 

Sir, 

On  the  page  opposite  are  the  details  of  the  administration  of  the 
Sacerdotal  Fund,  for  90  and  91,  (1878  and  1879).  There  are  some  points 
to  which  I  would  call  your  attention.  As  in  our  first  year  there  was  a 
surplus  sufficient  for  the  purpose,  I  allotted  £40  to  the  Printing  Fund, 
so  indispensable  to  our  action.  I  explained  in  a  short  circular  last  year 
the  distinction  between  the  several  funds ;  for  the  future  the  Printing 
Fund  must  be  kept  quite  distinct.  The  expenses  of  administration 
mainly  concern  the  journeys  which  I  find  necessary,  for  which  my  own 
means  are  insufficient.    There  are  also  postal  expenses  to  be  taken  in. 

As  for  91  (1879)  :  — 

1.  The  sum  of  £26,  set  apart  for  the  execution  of  Auguste  Comte's 
will,  represents  the  contributions  of  two  out  of  the  13  executors.  On 
examination  of  M.  Laffitte's  statement, — 1  take  the  wear  89  (1877)  as 
anterior  to  the  actual  state  of  things, — you  will  find  thai  this  object  took 
4183  frs.  (£  167  7s.  6d.) ;  £13  is  therefore  about  the  share  of  each 
executor. 

2.  In  fulfilment  of  the  engagement  I  took  in  my  circular  for  91  (1879). 
I  paid  towards  M.  Laffitte's  sacerdotal  subsidy  £50  10s.,  in  order  to 
make  up  the  £240  (6000  frs.),  which  he  asks  for.  We  thus  discharge  an 
obligation  resulting  from  the  past,  and  we  reconcile  our  co-operation  to 
a  common  end  with  the  independence  which  the  existing  conditions  ot 
Positivism  seemed  to  us  to  render  necessary. 

3.  In  taking  £30  (750  frs.),  as  against  £15  in  the  preceding  year  for 
the  expenses  of  management,  I  would  remind  you  that  it  is  the  whole 
year  in  one  case,  in  the  other  only  the  half,  which  is  concerned. 

4.  Generally,  the  distribution  of  our  fund  should  make  it  clear  to 
every  fair  mind  that  I  have  in  no  sense  a  wish  to  form  an  exclusively  or 
even  essentially  English  group,  and  that  the  members  of  our  group  are 
in  no  way  disposed  to  break  otf  from  the  brotherhood  of  Positivists  or  to 
aim  at  a  separate  existence  apart  from  the  action  of  France. 

5.  We  must  guard  against  an  erroneous  inference  from  the  sum 
total  of  subscribers  as  indicated  by  the  two  circulars,  mine  and  M. 
Laffitte's.  We  must  allow  for  those  who  subscribe  to  both  funds,  as 
wishing  to  support  the  general  Positivist  action,  and  looking  on  both 
groups  as  parts  of  one  whole,  both  labouring  in  a  common  cause. 

By  his  advice  to  his  English  adherents  to  separate  themselves  from 
me,  materially  and  morally,  M.  Lamtte  acts  in  the  opposite  direction,  arid 
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has  encouraged  the  opposition  which  I  meet  with.  It  was  bitter  enough 
without  such  a  stimulus.  By  his  cry  of  schism,  when  there  is  no  schism, 
by  his  sanction  of  a  kind  of  excommunication,  little  in  keeping  with  the 
spirit  of  Positivism,  he  has  infused  venom  into  the  rupture.  My  effort 
to  constitute  a  religious  movement  is  difficult  enough  in  itself.  A 
serious  responsibility  rests  on  those  Positivists  who  discourage  it,  for 
they  compromise  the  future. 

In  both  the  groups  which  form  the  Western  nucleus  there  has  been 
an  increase  of  activity.  In  France  this  is  shown  by  the  publications 
of  Dr.  Audiffrent  on  our  part,  and  it  was  easy  for  me  to  see  that  it  existed 
on  the  other  side.  It  is  the  same  in  England.  The  Festival  of  Humanity 
was  kept  in  London  by  two  Positivist  meetings,  and  this  twofold  effort 
has  been  continued  in  courses  of  lectures.  Our  own  religious  meetings, 
with  a  short  interval,  have  been  continued  on  the  Sundays  throughout 
the  year.  Add  to  this  the  commemoration  of  Auguste  Comte,  the 
celebration  of  the  Festival  of  all  the  Dead,  and  the  Administration  of 
Sacraments,  and  you  have  the  beginnings  of  a  Worship  of  Humanity,  in 
an  imperfect,  rudimentary  state,  no  doubt,  but  yet  with  the  character 
of  a  continuous  and  serious  effort.  Whatever  its  deficiencies,  I  have 
reason  to  think  that  it  has  an  effect  on  our  body,  not  merely  on  those 
who  are  present,  but  on  the  absent  members.  All  feel  impelled  to  union 
and  to  the  government  of  their  lives. 

Lastly,  in  regard  to  London,  a  proletary  family  requested  for  the  four 
children,  both  parents  in  entire  agreement  as  to  the  wish,  the  sacrament 
of  Presentation.  This  is  a  great  step.  The  attendance  was  fairly  large, 
and  led  indirectly  to  a  most  important  result,  viz.,  other  meetings  of 
Positivist  women. 

Another  very  important  fact  is  the  formation  in  Liverpool  of  a  new 
Positivist  centre,  the  first  organised  out  of  London.  We  may  con- 
fidently expect  the  movement  to  be  sustained  and  to  grow,  as  it  rests  on 
the  solid  foundation  of  full  religious  convictions  in  those  who  form  the 
rallying  point.  On  the  whole,  then,  I  think  I  am  warranted  in  saying, 
that  we  are  all,  French  or  English,  Western  or  Eastern,  deeply  convinced 
that  it  is  the  Religion  of  Humanity  with  which  we  must  begin,  that  it  is 
a  Church,  however  small  and  weak  it  maybe  at  present,  which  we  must 
begin  by  forming.  Possibly  our  very  dispersion,  on  many  grounds  an 
evil,  may  strengthen  this  conviction,  isolated  believers  being,  by  the 
very  fact  of  their  isolation,  led  to  seek  the  support  which  a  religious 
union  alone  can  give.  Such  at  least  is  the  impression  left  on  me  by 
my  correspondence  with  our  scattered  co-religionists. 

In  general,  Positivism  is  in  a  better  state,  though  there  is  much  yet 
to  be  desired.  The  change  introduced  is  scarcely  even  yet  seen  in  its 
right  light.  This  will  come,  but  slowly.  Had  my  original  circular  been 
more  coolly  examined,  it  would  have  been  seen  that  I  in  no  way  aimed 
at  constituting  an  anti-direction,  a  direction  of  the  same  kind  as  the 
previous  one ;  that  I  fully  accepted  the  necessity  of  having  more  than 
one  group,  but  without  any  excess  of  disaggregation.  Again  it  would 
have  been  possible  to  see  the  distinction  between  the  different  periods 
of  the  discussion,  and  to  recognise  that  the  manifesto  in  which  it  ended 
was  a  new  departure,  a  step  taken  after  a  careful  examination  of  the 
past  and  immediate  future  of  the  Positivist  movement,  and  with  a 
clearly  defined  object,  viz. :  to  return  on  all  points  to  the  tradition  of 
Auguste  Comte,  which  had  been  unduly  obscured, — the  directly  religious 
tradition. 

Unhappily  the  contest  had  intensified  our  various  sympathies  and 
antipathies,  and  the  separation  which  was  a  necessity  both  in  France 
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and  England,  owing  to  our  disagreement  as  to  method,  and  our  seriou 
personal  differences,  was  accompanied  with  an*  excess  of  irritation.  It 
is  not  possible  to  do  away  altogether  with  the  painful  results  of  the 
crisis.  For  some  of  us  no  return  could  be  anything  but  hollow.  But 
taking  the  body  as  a  whole,  much  might  be  done  to  lessen  the  evil,  if 
we  gave  up  all  tendency  to  exclusion,  if  we  acknowledged  the  community 
of  purpose,  if  on  both  sides  we  gave  full  publicity  to  the  action  of  both, 
in  a  word,  if  we  combined  a  fair  independence  with  a  conciliatory 
bearing. 

Everything  enjoins  on  us  to  economise  our  strength.  The  disorder 
of  the  world  is  on  the  increase,  the  need  of  a  strong  impulse  is  more 
and  more  felt.  Where  is  the  strength  to  come  from  except  from  a 
religion  ?  and  from  a  religion  not  in  the  rudimentary  state  of  a  mere 
doctrine,  but  taking  shape  in  a  body  of  worshippers,  and  manifesting 
itself  by  a  worship.  Nothing  but  a  Church  can  act  with  power  in  the 
midst  of  this  growing  disorder.  When  are  we  to  have  the  beginning 
of  it  ?  This  is  a  question  which  more  peculiarly  concerns  the  French 
Positivists.  For  so  long  as  the  religious  movement,  strictly  so  called, 
and  in  a  form  which  all  can  recognise  as  presenting  the  characteristic 
features  of  a  religious  mo\em3nt,  does  not  exist  in  France,  Positivism 
does  not  meet  the  real  wants  of  the  West.  It  has  been  said  that  it 
would  have  been  very  difficult  to  begin.  Evidently  the  difficulty  would 
at  the  present  time  be  much  less,  had  the  efforts  of  the  first  generation 
of  disciples  been  guided  in  this  direction. 

More  than  this,  we  must  take  into  our  consideration  the  young,  the 
children,  the  new  generation  which  is  to  take  our  place.  By  what 
means  will  it  be  trained  to  religious  habits  ?  The  importance  of  the 
earliest  impressions  of  childhood  will  not  be  denied,  and  what  is  being 
done  to  connect  them  with  our  religion  ? 

I  speak  shortly,  for  it  is  enough  to  lay  before  you  hints  on  such 
subjects — hints  which  are  easy  to  expand.  And  moreover  on  this  whole 
question  of  religious  reorganisation,  under  its  most  fundamental  aspect, 
I  prefer  to  let  another  speak.  All  will  be  grateful  to  me  for  bringing 
before  them  the  following  extract  from  the  work  of  Dr.  Audiffrent  on 
Irresistible  Movetnents,  an  extract  which  is  also  valuable  on  this  account 
that  it  states  in  the  most  general  form  a  want  which  concerns  all  of  us 
without  exception. 

'  We  have  had  in  these  days  of  scepticism  and  indecision  the  high 
honour  of  living  on  intimate  terms  with  one  who  by  the  love  of 
Humanity  and  the  contemplation  of  noble  things,  had  risen  to  the 
most  sublime  self-abnegation.  He  thought  that  he  had  been  fortunate 
in  being  born  of  a  Catholic  family — his  parents  were  quite  of  the 
middle  class.  His  mother,  a  woman  of  very  great  activity,  was  full  of 
love  for  her  son,  and  was  tenderly  beloved  by  him.  At  the  age  of 
thirteen,  after  a  remarkable  development  of  the  intellect  which  arrested 
his  bodily  growth,  he  says  that  he  was  emancipated  from  all  theological 
belief.  At  eighteen  the  young  man  forms  the  aspiration  after  a  social 
regeneration.  Not  long  after,  he  appeals  to  the  savants  to  form  a  new 
priesthood,  and  announces  that  the  religion  of  Humanity  must  take  the 
place  of  that  of  God.  Firmly  confronting  poverty,  he  devotes  the  best 
years  of  his  life  to  lay  the  foundation  of  the  edifice  he  wishes  to  raise. 
To  found  a  new  religion  and  give  the  heart  a  new  sustenance,  what  was 
wanted  was  that  love  should  regenerate  his  being.  This  condition 
fulfilled,  he  will  have  great  inspirations.  He  makes  a  woman  the 
partner  of  his  mission  ;  through  her  a  sudden  brightness  lights  up  his 
intellect :  she  dies,  but  she  remains  the  companion  of  his  life  and  the 
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source  of  his  inspiration.  In  her  he  personifies  Humanity,  and  under 
her  beautiful  features  the  goddess  of  men  becomes  the  object  of  a  real 
worship.  His  heart  aided  by  his  vast  genius  leads  him  to  see,  in 
agreement  therein  with  his  predecessors  of  another  time  and  of  a 
different  cultus,  that  all  sustained  inspiration  must  rest  on  exercises 
which  recall  at  every  moment  of  life  the  end  to  be  attained  and  keep  the 
soul  open  to  all  holy  emotions.  Thus  prayer  becomes  for  him  a  raising 
of  the  soul  towards  all  that  is  worthy  of  love.  '  We  must  pray  if  we  are 
to  love,*  says  he,  *  it  is  the  eternal  obligation  of  life.'  He  sets  apart  each 
day  long  hours  for  prayer,  he  gives  rules  for  it,  rules  which  are  in  entire 
agreement-  with  those  laid  down  by  his  predecessors  in  the  work  of 
human  redemption. 

*The  love  of  Humanity,  which  was  never  carried  so  far,  made  this 
man  a  saint,  and  set  him  free  from  all  the  incitements  of  personality. 
Need  I  name  him  ?  He  has  proved  to  us,  what  could  only  be  suspected 
before  him,  that  noble  sentiments,  upheld  by  constant  religious  exercises 
and  so  keeping  awake  by  a  holy  practice  great  inspirations,  are  able,  as 
the  love  of  God  of  old  was  able,  to  give  birth  to  impulses  which  nothing 
can  shake  or  stop.  During  a  whole  life,  marred  by  great  private  suffering, 
he  found  himself  constantly  driven  on  to  the  accomplishment  of  his  self- 
imposed  task ;  it  would  have  been  an  impossibility  for  him  to  swerve 
from  it.  With  St.  Paul,  he  found  freedom  in  law,  he  loved  and  sought 
for  a  rule  of  life  ;  with  St.  Paul  he  felt  the  imperative  stimulus  of  duty ; 
with  St.  Paul,  he  considered  himself  to  have  the  charge  of  souls.  The 
disciples  to  whom  he  entrusted  the  carrying  on  of  his  work  have  thought 
that  they  could  do  without  the  practices  to  which  their  master  submitted, 
and  therefore  it  is  that  they  have  been  without  ardour  and  without 
inspirations.  After  twenty  years  of  efforts  without  much  fruit  they  are 
still  beating  time  in  the  rear  of  the  crowd  which  persists  in  its  revolt 
against  the  most  wholesome  prejudices,  and  that  at  a  period  when  every- 
thing is  calling  for  a  direction.  The  faith  which  gives  life  has  only 
touched  the  surface  of  their  intellect,  never  sunk  into  their  heart.  '  It 
is  not  with  your  political  combinations,  with  your  pretenders  of  all  sorts, 
that  you  will  regenerate  the  world,'  said  lately  a  young  priest,  who  as 
the  rest  of  his  order,  knew  the  value  of  prayer,  *  Saints  are  needed  for 
such  a  work.'  The  saints  of  Positivism  are  not  yet  forthcoming.  This 
is  the  secret  of  the  arrest  in  development  to  which  at  the  present  moment 
it  seems  subject.' 

To  these  words  of  Dr.  Audiffrent  I  have  but  to  add,  that  they  point 
to  one  fundamental  defect.  As  disciples  and  apostles  of  a  new  religion 
we  have  made  but  slight  efforts  to  become  religious.  Without  offering 
any  excuse  for  this  error,  we  may  yet  allow  that  the  true  tradition  of 
Auguste  Comte  has  not  been  known  as  it  should  have  been,  owing  to  the 
obstacles  which  have  hindered  the  publication  of  his  will  as  of  other 
writings  on  which  he  relied  greatly.  His  will  is  in  fact  not  executed  in 
this  respect,  and  consequently  the  religious  ordering  of  his  life  remains 
unknown,  or  at  most,  imperfectly  known.  This  may  in  a  degree  explain 
our  defect  and  the  relative  importance  we  have  attached  to  the  social 
portion  of  his  work,  whilst  laying  too  little  stress  on  its  moral  and 
religious  portions.  The  publications  alluded  to  would  probably  have 
altered  matters  by  associating  us  with  his  inner  life  and  by  animating 
us  with  the  religious  impulse  which  swayed  it  with  an  ever  increasing 
intensity.  Brought  face  to  face  with  his  last  thoughts  we  should  not 
have  remained  so  inferior  to  our  great  task.  It  were  much  to  be  wished 
that  this  involuntary  omission  may  soon  be  supplied. 

Richard  Congrbve. 
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l'amour  pour  principe 
Et  l'Ordre  pour  base  ; 
Le  Progres  pour  but. 

Vivre  pour  autrui.  Vivre  au  grand  jour. 


TROISlkME  CIRCULAIRE  ANNUELLE 

ADRESS15eX  CHAQUE  COOPfeRATEUR  DU  LIBRE  SUB- 
SIDE INSTITU6  PAR  AUGUSTE  COMTE  POUR  LE 
SACERDOCE    DE    L'HUMANITg. 

Londres,  le  15  Moise  93  (15  Janvier,  1881). 

La  formation  du  sacerdoce  positif  devient  la  premiere  condition  d'une 
regeneration  non  moins  indispensable  i  l'ordre  qu'au  progrts. 

Quoique  lea  positivistes  aient  du  d'abord  monter  de  la  foi  vers  l'amour, 
ils  doivent  desormais  preftrer  la  marche  pins  rapide  et  plus  efficace  qui 
descend  de  l'amour  a  la  foi. 

AUOUSTB  COMTB. 

Monsieur, 

Le  compte-rendu  de  notre  situation  financiere  se  trouve  a  la  fin 
de  cette  circulaire.  On  y  verra,  en  premier  lieu,  la  distribution  de 
l*excedant  qui  restait  sur  l'exercice  de  91  (1879) ;  en  second  lieu,  le 
tableau  de  nos  recettes  et  d6penses  pour  l'ann6e  qui  vient  de  finir.  II 
y  a  progres  et  dans  le  nombre  et  dans  le'  chiffre  des  cotisations,  en 
France  aussi  bien  qu'ailleurs.  En  glnlral  cependant  le  subside  repose 
trop  sur  un  petit  nombre  de  souscripteurs,  et  nous  devons  nous 
efforcer  a  lui  donner  une  plus  large  base. 

Notre  groupe  a  cess6  d'apres  le  d6sir  de  M.  Laffitte  de  contribuer  a 
son  subside  sacerdotal.  Ma  correspondance  avec  lui  explique  cette 
d-marche.  Je  ne  souscris  plus  que  pour  la  forme  a  l'ex£cution  du 
testament.  Ce  changement  est  motiv6  par  le  refus  de  M.  Laffitte,  en 
contravention  formelle,  a  mon  avis,  avec  le  testament  d'Auguste  Comte, 
de  me  donner  acces  a  la  bibliotheque  du  testateur,  et  a  ses  papiers. 
Je  passe  16gerement  sur  cet  incident.  Le  refus  a  6t6  suspensif,  mais, 
grace  a  M.  Lonchampt  j'ai  appris  que  la  decision  de  la  reunion  des 
ex^cuteurs  testamentaires  au  mois  de  Septembre  le  rendait  essentielle- 
ment  definitif.    Une  lettre  a  M.  Laffitte  est  rest6e  sans  r6ponse. 

Cette  ann6e,  comme  la  derniere,  c'est  toujours  a  Tappui  de  notre 
centre  francais  que  nous  consacrons  notre  effort  principal.  II  lui 
fallait  un  domicile,  comme  siege  materiel  de  son  activit6.  Un  apparte- 
ment,  30  Rue  Jacob,  a  6t6  loui  dans  ce  but,  et  le  subside  de  1  ann^e 
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pr6c6dente  (91),  a  pourvu  aux  frais  de  Installation  ;  ceux  du  loyer  et  des 
expenses  courantes  etant  a  la  charge  du  revenu  de  92  (1880).  Nous 
avons  pu  aussi  contribuer  a  la  renovation  de  notre  salle  a  Londres,  et  a 
installation  de  celle  de  Liverpool.  En  attendant  que  les  occasions  se 
pr6sentent  d'une  application  plus  personnelle,  nous  ne  pouvons  faire  un 
emploi  plus  utile  de  nos  ressources  qu'en  aidant  a  l'ltablissement  de 
nouveaux  centres,  qui  ne  tarderont  pas  a  surgir,  d'apres  l'exemple  de 
Liverpool,  suivi  dernierement  par  Birmingham.  Un  tel  appui  peut 
parfaitement  se  concilier  avec  une  grande  liberty  d'action,  condition 
imposee  par  notre  milieu  et  conforme  a  l'esprit  du  positivisme,  ou  le 
concours  reste  volontaire.  Chaque  nouvelle  organisation  jugera  a  quel 
degr6  il  doit  etre  effectif. 

La  salle  30  Rue  Jacob  a  6t6  inaugur6e  le  18  St.  Paul  92  (Dimanche, 
6  Juin)  par  un  discours  dans  lequel  j'ai  expose  l'ensemble  de  sa  destina- 
tion tel  que  je  le  concevais.  Elle  devait  nous  servir  de  siege  social, 
centre  de  nos  communications  et  de  notre  action.  Reunions  fraternelles, 
depot  des  publications  positivistes,  bibliotheque  positiviste,  tout  cela  en 
faisait  partie.  Enfin  et  surtout  il  devait  s'y  tenir  aussi  regulierement 
que  possible  des  reunions  ayant  un  caractere  franchement  religieux, 
quelle  que  fut  la  forme  qu'on  se  decidat  a  leur  donner,  completes,  de 
toute  necessity,  le  cas  6cheant,  par  i'administration  des  sacrements  de 
la  religion  positive,  les  consecrations  qui  accompagnent  d'une  maniere 
ou  d'une  autre  toute  societe  religieuse. 

La  constitution  de  ce  nouveau  si6ge  a  eu  son  utility.  II  en  est  sorti 
deux  publications  d'une  grande  valeur,  d'abord  La  protestation  contre  Us 
decrets,  signee  par  les  Drs.  Audiffrent  et  Sem6rie,  et  puis  Le  Positivisme 
des  demurs  temps,  quatre  discours  par  le  Dr.  Audiffrent.  Ajoutez  la 
Politique  repubheaine  &  propos  de  I' article  7,  lettre  a  M.  Clemenceau  par  le 
Dr.  Semerie,  publication  anterieure  a  notre  installation,  et  on  pourra  se 
convaincre  que,  sauf  des  reserves  quant  a  quelques  particularites  de 
forme,  Taction  de  notre  groupe  en  France  a  ete  salutaire.  II  a 
revendiqu6  pour  le  Positivisme  l'independance  spirituelle  qu'un  silence 
trop  opportuniste  quant  a  la  loi  Ferry  et  a  l'oppression  des  congrega- 
tions religieuses  eut  gravement  compromise,  et  il  nous  a  re  mis  dans  la 
vraie  voie  religieuse  par  l'affirmation  plus  directe  de  la  tradition 
d'Auguste  Comte. 

J'accepte  done  avec  reconnaissance  les  resultats  positifs  de  notre 
action  a  Paris.  Mais,  d'accord  en  cela  avec  le  Dr.  Audiffrent,  le 
concours  des  deux  elements  qui  constituent  le  groupe  doit  etre 
dor£navant  sur  le  pied  d'une  plus  grande  independance  reciproque. 
Dans  tout  ce  que  je  dirai  a  cet  egard  je  me  placerai  al  a  fin  de  I'annee 
sans  me  laisser  influencer  par  ce  qui  se  passe  actuellement ;  je  pose  la 
situation,  e'est  a  dire,  telle  qu'elle  existait  au  commencement  de  Moise 
93  (Janvier,  1881),  et  sans  iaire  des  provisions  quant  a  notre  marche 
ult6rieure.  De  ce  point  de  vue  je  dis,  qu'il  y  a  toujours  eu,  comme  je 
l'ai  reconnu  du  reste  a  plusieurs  reprises,  un  certain  disaccord  entre  ma 
maniere  de  voir  et  celle  de  mes  honorables  confreres  parisiens,  quant 
a  la  m^thode  de  propagande  a  adopter.  II  y  a  eu  aussi  une  difference 
d'allure  qui  se  caracterise  dans  la  partie  negative  de  nos  diverses 
publications.  II  en  est  result^  des  divergences  et  des  discussions  que 
1  absence  d'une  langue  commune  rend  tres  difficiles,  en  nous  imposant, 
a  moi  surtout,  un  surcroit  d'embarras  souvent  assez  plnible. 

La  divergence  principale  porte  sur  la  propagande  religieuse.  En 
prenant  au  mois  d'Octobre  la  direction  a  Paris,  le  Dr.  Audiffrent  a  jug£ 
n6cessaire,  apres  une  courte  experience,  de  modifier  le  programme  que 
j'avais  trace  et  par  consequent  la  destination  essentielle  que  j'avais 
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assignee  a  la  salle.  Sans  insister  sur  cette  difference,  sans  contester  la 
decision  de  mes  confreres  francais,  je  vois  avec  eux  qu'il  est  urgent  de  nous 
assurer  le  maximum  d'ind6pendance  en  degageant  aussi  complement 
que  nos  conditions  pr6alables  nous  le  permettent  notre  responsabilit6 
mutuelle,  et  cela  dans  les  deux  sens  egalement,  pour  Taction,  aussi  bien 

?ue  pour  les  ecrits,  en  ne  cessant  de  concourir  au  but  commun. 
arlant  au  nom  de  ceux  de  mes  coreligionnaires  occidentaux  dont  je 
centralise  Taction,  nous  continuerons  a  appuyer  le  positivisme  et  les 
positivistes  francais  partout  ou  ils  se  trouvent,  et  surtout  ceux  d'entre 
eux  avec  qui  nous  avons  6te  dans  ces  derniers  temps  plus  intimement 
lies,  fideles  a  notre  pass6  qui  nous  a  vus  constamment  attaches  a  la 
France,  mais  en  conservant  notre  liberty  d'action  et  en  suivant  notre 
mlthode  de  propagande. 

Je  ne  reviens  pas  sur  ma  derniere  circulaire.  A  mes  yeux  la  situation 
reste  la  meme,  le  besoin  d'une  organisation  religieuse  tout  aussi 
imperatif,  et  je  n'ai  rien  a  changer  quant  a  la  maniere  dont  j'envisage 
ton  commencement.  Tenant  peu  a  une  forme  precise  quelconque  je 
vise  Tessentiel,  la  formation,  c'est-a-dire,  par  Tagregation  d'individus, 
d'une  bglise,  si  petite,  si  modeste,  qu'elle  puisse  etre,  mais  enfin  d'un 
corps  de  fideles,  d'une  society  ayant  aux  yeux  de  tous,  et  surtout  aux 

Seux  des  pratiquants  de  Tancienne  foi,  le  caractere  d'une  association 
asee  sur  des  besoins  et  des  sentiments  religieux,  rallie  par  un  service 
commun  et  tendant  graduellement  a  l'ebauche  d'un  culte  qui  en  serait 
Texpression  visible.  Or  ce  n'est  pas  la  la  maniere  de  voir  de  mes 
collegues  fran9ais.  Ils  croyent  a  quelque  chose  de  moins  penible  et 
plus  rapide.  J'espere  que  les  eVenements  leur  donneront  raison,  mais 
en  tout  cas,  on  ne  perdra  rien  en  commencant  autrement,  et  au  moment 
du  succes  ce  ne  sera  pas  un  mal  que  d'avoir  sous  la  main  un  groupe 
d'hommes  formes  a  Tecole  de  la  patience  et  de  la  persistance,  au  milieu 
du  decouragement  et  du  ridicule  qui  accompagnent  infailliblement  a  son 
debut  la  propagation  d'une  nouvelle  foi.  On  ne  me  contestera  pas  que 
c'est  grace  a  cette  mlthode  que  nous  avons  pu  marcher  jusqu'a  present, 
Un  avenir  plus  brillant  nous  attend — je  le  veux  bien — mais  il  ne  sera 
sur  qu'en  tant  qu'il  s'appuie  sur  une  pareille  formation.  Je  doute  qu'on 
arrive  a  la  creer  de  toutes  pieces.  N'est-ce  pas  la  du  reste  ce  que 
voulait  dire  Auguste  Comte  quand  il  posait  comme  condition  du  culte 
public  Texistence  d'un  corps  de  positivistes  ayant  institue  le  culte 
mtime  ? 

A  Londres  nous  continuons  avec  plus  de  suite  et  avec  certaines 
additions  notre  action  anterieure.  La  f£te  de  THumanit6,  la  f£te 
universelle  des  morts,  celle  des  Saintes  Femmes,  voila  pour  les  fetes  de 
i'annee.  Comme  elle  etait  bissextile,  la  commemoration  d'Auguste 
Comte  a  eu  lieu  selon  le  calendrier  positiviste  le  24  Gutenberg,  le  4 
Septembre.  Les  sacrements  de  Vadmission  et  de  la  destination  ont  et6 
conferes,  outre  quelques  ceremonies  supplementaires.  Tous  les 
Dimanches  en  regie  g6nerale  il  y  a  reunion  sous  Tinvocation  de 
THumanite  avec  de  courtes  lectures,  des  prieres,  et  un  discours.  C'est 
tres  simple,  faisant  face  aux  exigences  les  plus  urgentes,  servant  de 
ralliement,  preparant  les  ames  au  culte  prive  et  destinl  a  in^pirer  le 
d6sir  du  vrai  culte  public.  Rattachant  TEcole  positiviste  a  TEglise  de 
THumanite,  nous  pratiquons  en  proportion  de  nos  moyens  notre  religion 
au  milieu  d'une  population  a  la  fois  sceptique  et  croyante,  qui  nous 
conteste  la  possibility  de  rien  constituer  en  dehors  des  idees  theologiques. 
Regardant  la  discussion  comme  inutile,  nous  nous  mettons  a  l'oeuvre  et 
j'ai  la  conviction  que  notre  resolution  profitera  a  la  cause  commune.  Si 
j'en  parle  c'est  ann  de  prevenir  les  malentendus.    En  principe  la  m6me 
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chose  se  fait  a  Liverpool,  et  il  y  a  a  Birmingham  un  acheminement  vers 
le  mime  resultat.  Qu'est  ce  qui  emp£che  un  effort  analogue  en  France 
ou  partout  ailleurs  ou  il  se  trouvera  des  positivistes  en  nombre  suffisant  ? 

Du  reste  il  y  a  cet  avantage  que  Taction  dans  ce  sens  est  toujour* 
possible  sous  tous  les  regimes  et  rien  n'empeche  de  la  concilier  avec 
tout  effort  serieux,  quelle  qu'en  soit  la  nature,  ayant  pour  but  Tavance- 
ment  de  la  religion  universelle. 

Seulement  il  est  a  d6sirer,  vu  cette  dissidence  et  ce  besoin  d'indepen- 
dance,  que  nos  confreres  parisiens  arrivent  a  se  suffire  a  eux-m£mes 
quant  au  maintien  de  leur  local,  afin  que  de  notre  cdt6  toute  responsa- 
bilit6  cesse  quant  a  l'emploi  d'un  instrument  que  nous  leur  fournissons. 
Alors  toute  divergence  secondaire  perdrait  sa  gravity.  Tant  que  nous 
y  sommes  engages  au  degr6  ou  nous  le  sommes  il  est  necessaire  qu'un 
certain  controle  nous  revienne,  ce  qui  rend  la  position  tres  difficile. 
D'ailleurs  en  nous  separant  amicalement  toute  complication  pecuniaire 
disparattrait,  consideration  d'une  haute  importance. 

Dans  Tlnde  aussi  bien  qu'en  Amenque— je  parle  des  Etats-Unis — les 
positivistes  avec  qui  je  suis  en  relation  sont  trop  disperses  pour  donner 
autre  chose  que  leur  appui  personnel,  qui  n'a  pas  fait  defaut.  Cette 
dispersion  s'est  aggravee  cette  annee  quant  a  Tlnde,  mais  neanmoins 
T6ffort  persiste  tant  parmi  les  indigenes  que  les  Europeens.  L'isolement 
pese  mais  ne  decourage  pas.  Aucun  pays  n'a  autant  besoin  de  notre 
doctrine  consolante  et  fortifiante,  qui  convient  egalement  aux  gouvernes 
et  aux  gouvernants,  sauf  une  difference  d'application,  bien  entendu.  Aux 
Etats-Unis  il  n'est  pas  permis  de  douter  que  les  idees  positivistes  ne 
deviennent  petit  a  petit  plus  puissantes,  et  que  le  nombre  de  ceux  qui 
les  acceptent  n'augmente,  mais  la  comme  ailleurs  c'est  une  forte  impul- 
sion qui  manque,  provenant  d'un  centre  bien  constitu6.  En  attendant 
qu'il  surgisse,  nous  devons  nous  contenter  de  saisir  toutes  les  occasions 
qui  se  presentent  pour  nous  rapprocher  et  combiner  nos  efforts  en 
accueillant  avec  reconnaissance  tout  t6moignage  de  bienveillance. 
Dans  les  autres  pays  de  TOccident  on  est  encore  trop  a  Tattente.  En 
Italie  cependant,  certaines  indications  nous  permettent  d'espeYer  que  la 
doctrine  reg£n6ratrice  trouvera  des  adherents,  peut-etre  en  a-t-elle 
d£ja  trouves.  La  discussion  depuis  longtemps  engagee  about ira  a  des 
convictions. 

Avec  une  certaine  r6serve  indiqu6e  ci-dessus  je  me  fais  un  devoir  de 
reconnaitre  les  services  rendus  par  nos  coreligionnaires  occidentaux 
groupls  autour  de  M .  Laffitte.  On  Ta  bien  dit,  il  n'y  a  pas  plusieurs 
positivismes,  il  y  a  des  positivistes  a  differents  degres.  L'union  fonda- 
mentale  se  fait  sentir  i  Theure  de  la  mort.  Nous  avons  6prouv£  de 
gran  des  pertes  cette  ann6e  de  part  et  d'autre.  Nous  nous  associons  au 
regret  qu'inspire  a  ses  amis  la  mort  pr6maturee  de  M.  Mahy,  a  qui 
Tavenir  semblait  reserver  une  carriere  si  utile.  Et  je  me  plais  a 
reconnaitre  que  cette  communaut6  de  sympathie  a  6t6  admise  par 
M .  Laffitte  dans  une  occasion  pareille  qui  nous  regardait  plus  speciale- 
ment.     Est-il  besoin  de  nommer  M.  Geddes  ? 

L'abattement  que  nous  causent  de  telles  pertes  ne  doit  pourtant  pas 
nous  faire  douter  que  le  positivisme  ne  marche.  Ses  vingt-cinq  ann6es 
d'existence  n'ont  pas  ete  sans  fruit,  il  s'agit  d'en  profiter.  Le  trouble 
qui  nous  environne  n'admet  d'autre  remede  que  celui  qui  nous  est  confie\ 
sous  quelque  aspect  qu'on  envisage  le  desordre.  Je  prends  pour  exemple 
ce  concert  Europeen  dont  il  a  et^  tant  question  derierement  et  qui 
n'aboutit  pas,  vu  Tabsence  de  la  seule  base  solide,  une  foi  commune  qui 
lui  serve  de  ralliement  et  de  guide. 

Toute  autre  base  est  insuffisante  et  pr6caire.  La  diplomatie,  la  saine 
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politique,  peuvent  beaucoup  sans  doute  com  me  palliatifs,  la  religion  seule 
est  un  remede.  Celle  qui  domine  officiellement  etant  reconnue  inefficace, 
la  vraie  question  est  celle-ci,  comment  propager  la  nouvelle  qui  doit  la 
remplacer.  La  r£ponse  n'est  pas  loin  de  nous.  Auguste  Comte  nous  l'a 
donnee.  C'est  par  le  culte  systlmatique  de  l'Humanit6.  Notre  pre- 
occupation doit  done  etre  son  installation.  Elle  ne  genera  en  rien 
notre  activite  speciale. 

Richard  Conorbvb. 


Subside  positiviste. 

Report  de  l'annle  91  (1879)  3153  fr.  75  c. 

Frais  d'ameublement  de  l'appartement,  30  Rue 

Jacob 1900  fr. 

Donne  a  la  salle  de  Liverpool 250  fr. 

R6 novation,  &c,  de  celle  de  Londres 747  fr. 

La  Circulaire  de  1'  an  90   136  fr. 

Total  3033  fr. 

Reste  120  fr.  75  c. 


Resume  genital  des  souscriptions  pour  Vannee  92  (1880). 

[Minimum...  5  fr. 

15  franchises 687  fr.  50  c.    Moyenne  ...        45  fr.  83  c. 

(Maximum...      250  fr. 


71  occidentales...    7562  £1.  75  c. 


3  orientales 124  fr. 


Minimum ...  25  fr. 

Moyenne  ...  106  fr.  50  c. 

Maximum...  1250  fr. 

Minimum ...  7  fr.  50  c. 

Moyenne  ...  41  fr.  33  c. 

Maximum...  104  fr.  20  c. 


Total  89  8374  fr.  25  c. 

&  ajouter...      120  fr.  75  c. 


Resume  des  Depenses  pour  Vannee  92  (1881). 

10  Ex6cution  du  Testament 10  fr. 

2"     Subside     sacerdotal    et    subvention    a    M. 

Audiffrent 1920  fr. 

30  Subvention  a  M.  Couch6 1500  fr. 

4*»  30  Rue  Jacob,  Loyer  et  Garde    1280  fr.  65  c. 

5*  Circulaire  et  frais  150  fr. 

6*  Frais  de  gestion,  deplacement,  &c 750  fr. 

Total 5610  fr.  65  c. 

2884  fr.  35  c. 

8495  fr. 
.   a  reporter  sur  Texercice  de  93  (188 1),  2884  fr.  35  c. 
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[The  English  equivalent.] 

Sir, 

On  the  page  preceding  you  will  find  the  statement  of  our  accounts. 
First  comes  the  employment  of  the  surplus  of  the  year  91  (1879),  then 
the  receipts  and  expenses  of  the  past  year.  The  number  of  subscribers, 
and  the  amount  of  subscriptions,  both  show  an  increase,  in  France  as  else- 
where. Still  the  fund  rests  too  much  on  a  small  number  of  subscribers, 
and  our  efforts  should  be  directed  to  give  it  greater  security  by  enlarging 
its  base. 

In  accordance  with  M.  Laftitte's  wish  we  no  longer  contribute  to  his 
personal  maintenance,  as  was  explained  in  my  correspondence  with  him. 
I  give  this  year  only  a  formal  subscription  to  the  execution  of  the  will  of 
Auguste  Comte — a  change  justified  by  the  refusal  of  M.  Laffitte,  in  direct 
opposition  as  I  think  with  that  will,  to  allow  me  access  to  the  books  and 
papers  of  the  testator.  I  will  say  but  little  on  the  matter.  The  refusal 
was  provisional;  but  I  learn  from  M.  Lonchampt  that  at  the  meeting  of 
the  executors  in  September  it  was  in  effect  made  definitive.  A  letter  I 
wrote  to  M.  Laftitte  was  not  answered. 

This  year,  as  last,  our  mam  exertion  has  been  in  support  of  the 
French  constituent  of  our  group.  It  felt  the  need  of  a  room  at  its 
disposal  whence  it  might  exert  its  action.  An  apartment,  30  Rue  Jacob, 
was  taken,  and  the  expense  of  furnishing  it  met  from  the  surplus  above* 
mentioned :  the  rent  and  current  expenses  being  defrayed  by  the  income 
of  the  year.  From  the  same  surplus  came  also  a  contribution  to  the 
repairs  and  embellishment  of  our  room  in  London,  and  a  subscription  to 
the  one  at  Liverpool.  There  will  come,  we  may  hope,  demands  for  a 
more  personal  application  of  our  funds,  but  meanwhile  we  cannot 
employ  them  more  usefully  than  in  promoting  the  establishment  of  new 
centres,  as  at  Liverpool,  and  recently  at  Birmingham.  Such  support 
need  in  no  way  interfere  with  the  full  liberty  of  action  which  all  our 
environment  makes  a  necessary  condition  of  co-operation,  and  which  is, 
moreover,  in  accordance  with  the  spirit  of  Positivism,  concert  being 
always  voluntary.  Each  new  organisation  will  judge  of  the  degree  to 
which  it  should  carry  its  co-operation. 

The  room  in  Pans  was  inaugurated  the  18th  St.  Paul  (6  June,  1880). 
In  my  opening  discourse  I  set  forth  in  full  the  objects,  as  I  conceived 
them,  which  it  was  meant  to  secure.  It  was  to  be  the  seat  of  our  social 
action  and  a  centre  for  our  communication.  Friendly  meetings,  the 
depot  of  Positivist  publications,  a  Positivist  library,  were  all  parts  of  the 
plan ;  but,  above  all,  there  were  to  be  held  there  as  legularly  as  was 
attainable  meetings  with  a  directly  religious  character,  whatever  form  it 
might  be  found  advisable  to  give  them.  Finally,  the  sacraments  of  the 
Positive  religion  were,  when  required,  to  be  conferred  there,  no  religious 
society  being  able  to  dispense  with  certain  consecrations. 

This  new  centre  has  been  useful.  There  have  been  issued  two 
documents  of  great  value  :  (1).  The  Protest  against  the  Decrees,  with  the 
signatures  of  Drs.  Audiffrent  and  S6m6rie.  (2).  Positivism  in  the  imme- 
diate pasty  four  discourses  by  Dr.  Audiffrent.  I  add  to  this  list,  though 
it  was  of  an  earlier  date,  The  Republican  Policy  as  regards  Article  7,  a 
letter  to  M.  Clemenceau,  by  Dr.  Semerie.  These  suffice  to  show 
(reserving  certain  special  points  of  form),  that  the  action  of  our  group 
in  France  has  been  very  useful.  It  has  vindicated  the  spiritual  inde- 
pendence of  Positivism,  seriously  compromised  by  the  silence  of  others 
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in  too  opportunist  a  spirit.  It  has  further  brought  us  back  to  the  true 
religious  course,  by  its  more  open  assertion  of  the  traditions  of  Auguste 
Comte. 

I  am  grateful  then  for  the  positive  results  of  our  action  in  Paris. 
But  I  agree  with  Dr.  Audiffrent  in  thinking  that  the  two  constituents  of 
the  group  must  for  the  future  be  more  distinctly  independent  of  one 
another,  co-operating  on  the  footing  of  mutual  freedom.  In  what  I  say 
on  this  point  I  place  myself  at  the  end  of  the  year  92,  not  allowing  any 
incidents  of  the  current  year  to  influence  my  statements.  I  speak  of 
matters  as  they  were  on  the  1st  of  Moses  93  (1  January,  1881),  without 
forecasting  the  future.  I  say,  then,  that  there  has  always  been,  as  I 
have  more  than  once  acknowledged,  a  certain  disagreement  as  to  the 
method  of  propaganda  between  me  and  my  Parisian  colleagues.  There 
has  also  been  a  difference  in  the  forms  of  our  procedure,  which  is  easily 
traceable  in  the  more  negative  part  of  our  several  publications.  As  a 
result  there  have  been  discussions,  the  difficulty  of  which  is  great,  owing 
to  the  want  of  a  common  language,  a  source  to  me  especially  of  very 
painful  embarrassment. 

The  chief  point  on  which  we  are  at  issue  is  the  religious  propaganda. 
Dr.  Audiffrent,  on  taking  the  direction  in  Paris  last  October,  after  a 
short  time  judged  it  necessary  to  alter  the  programme  I  had  sketched, 
and,  consequently,  that  which  I  had  regarded  as  the  most  important 
object  of  the  room.  Without  dwelling  on  this  difference,  without 
disputing  the  decision  arrived  at,  I  see,  as  my  colleagues  in  Paris  see, 
that  it  is  imperative  to  secure  the  maximum  of  independence,  so  as  to 
clear  ourselves,  each  of  us,  of  all  common  responsibility,  so  far  as  our 
antecedents  allow.  And  this  both  in  regard  to  our  action  and  our 
respective  publications,  without  ceasing  however  to  co-operate  towards 
the  common  end.  Speaking  for  my  Western  co-religionists,  whose 
action  I  centralise,  we  shall  continue  to  support  Positivism  and  the 
French  Positiviets  wherever  they  are  found,  and  especially  those  of  them 
with  whom  of  late  we  have  been  most  closely  connected.  We  have  ever 
been  desirous  of  attaching  ourselves  to  France,  and  we  shall  remain 
faithful  to  our  past,  but  we  must  keep  our  freedom  of  action  and  abide 
by  our  own  methods  of  propagating  our  faith. 

The  state  of  affairs  generally  is  much  the  same  as  it  was  when  I 
wrote  my  last  circular,  the  need  of  a  religious  organisation  quite  as 
imperious,  nor  do  I  see  any  reason  to  change  my  conception  of  the 
manner  in  which  it  must  begin.  I  attach  no  importance  to  any  special 
form,  I  look  to  the  essential  point,  which  is  the  formation  by  individual 
aggregation  of  a  church— small  and  humble  it  may  be  at  first — of  a  body 
of  believers,  a  society  which  for  all,  and  especially  for  those  who  are 
active  members  of  the  older  churches,  shall  have  the  character  of  an 
association  resting  on  a  community  of  religious  wants  and  feelings, 
brought  together  in  a  common  service,  and  tending  to  the  gradual  insti- 
tution, in  a  rudimentary  form,  of  the  cultus  which  is  to  be  its  outward 
expression.  Now  this  is  not  the  way  in  which  my  French  colleagues 
look  at  the  matter.  They  believe  in  a  more  rapid,  less  painful  process. 
I  hope  they  will  be  justified  by  the  event— but  meanwhile  nothing  would 
be  lost  if  we  began  as  above,  and  when  their  success  comes  it  will  be  no 
harm  to  have  a  body  of  believers  formed  in  the  school  of  patient  and 
persistent  effort  in  the  face  of  discouragement  and  ridicule,  the  in- 
evitable accompaniments  of  the  earlier  years  of  a  new  faith.  One 
thing  will  hardly  be  denied,  that  it  is  owing  to  this  method  that 
Positivism  has  been  enabled  to  exist  hitherto  as  an  organised  movement. 
A  brighter  future  awaits  us.     I  quite  hope  so — but  its  brightness  will  be 
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brief  unless  it  rests  on  some  such  formation.  I  doubt  its  springing  into 
existence  fullgrown.  Is  not  this  the  meaning  of  Auguste  Comte  when 
he  laid  it  down  as  the  condition  of  public  worship,  that  there  should  be 
a  body  of  Positivists  living  in  the  practice  of  private  prayer  ? 

In  London  we  go  on  as  before,  if  with  greater  regularity  and  with 
some  additions.  The  Festival  of  Humanity,  with  those  of  All  the  Dead 
and  of  Holy  Women — such  were  the  festivals  of  the  year.  In  accord- 
ance with  the  Positivist  Calendar,  as  the  year  was  Leap  Year,  we  kept 
the  Commemoration  of  our  Founder  on  the  24th  Gutenberg  (4th 
September).  The  Sacraments  of  Admission  and  Destination  with  some 
supplementary  ceremonies  have  been  administered.  As  a  rule  we  have 
had  meetings  on  the  Sunday.  What  we  do  is  very  simple  ;  we  wish  to 
meet  pressing  wants,  to  collect  the  members  of  our  body,  to  lead  them 
to  the  practice  of  private  worship  with  the  further  aim  of  implanting  the 
desire  for  the  fuller  worship  of  the  future.  We  have  placed  the 
Positivist  school  in  connection  with  the  Church  of  Humanity,  and  in  it, 
with  due  regard  to  our  means,  we  perform  our  religious  service,  in  the 
midst  of  a  population  which  is  divided  between  scepticism  and  belief, 
but  which  in  either  case  declares  it  impossible  for  us  to  organise  a 
religion  without  any  theological  basis.  Convinced  that  discussion  is 
useless,  we  have  set  to  work,  and  I  make  no  doubt  that  our  determination 
will  be  of  use  to  the  cause.  I  have  spoken  of  it  in  order  to  prevent 
misconceptions.  The  movement  at  Liverpool  has  essentially  the  same 
character ;  and  at  Birmingham  the  first  steps  have  been  taken  towards 
an  analogous  result.  What  prevents  a  similar  effort  being  made  in 
France,  or  wherever  there  exists  a  sufficient  body  of  Positivists  ?  There 
is  this  advantage  in  our  plan,  that  it  is  possible  at  all  times  and  under 
all  governments,  and  it  is  easily  combined  with  all  other  forms  of 
exertion,  the  aim  of  which  is  the  furtherance  of  the  Religion  of 
Humanity. 

But  as  there  is  disagreement,  and  a  consequent  necessity  for  inde- 
pendence, it  is  very  desirable  that  the  Parisian  movement  should  become 
self-supporting,  so  that  the  maintenance  of  their  room  may  involve  us 
in  no  responsibility  for  their  use  of  an  instrument  which  we  provide. 
All  secondary  differences  would  then  lose  their  importance.  Whilst  we 
are  involved  to  our  present  extent,  it  is  but  right  that  we  should  have 
some  voice  in  the  management,  and  this  is  a  source  of  real  difficulty. 
Add  to  this  that  with  a  friendly  separation  all  money  complications 
would  cease — a  consideration  of  great  importance. 

In  India  as  well  as  in  America — I  mean  in  the  United  States — the 
Positivists  with  whom  I  am  in  connection  are  too  dispersed  to  admit  of 
their  contributing  more  than  their  personal  support.  The  dispersion 
has  been  greater  this  year  than  ever  as  far  as  concerns  India,  still  the 
work  goes  on  among  the  Hindoos  as  among  the  Europeans.  Their 
isolation  may  press  on  them,  but  it  does  not  discourage.  No  country 
stands  more  in  need  of  the  consoling  and  strengthening  influence  of  our 
religion,  which,  if  with  a  natural  difference,  is  yet  equally  available  for 
the  governed  and  the  governors.  We  cannot  doubt  but  that  in  the  United 
States  the  ideas  of  Positivism  are  gradually  gaining  power,  the  numbers 
of  those  who  accept  them  are  on  the  increase  ;  but  there,  as  everywhere, 
a  strong  impulsion  is  wanted — the  impact  of  a  well-constituted  centre. 
Till  such  centre  is  formed  we  must  be  content  with  seizing  all  oppor- 
tunities for  union  and  combination  of  effort,  welcoming  with  gratitude 
all  kindly  advances.  In  the  other  countries  of  the  West  there  is  too 
general  a  disposition  to  wait.  Yet  in  Italy,  however,  there  are  grounds 
for  hoping  that  the  regenerating  faith  will  gain  adherents — possibly  has 
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already  gained  some.    The  discussion  which  has  been  long  going  on 
will  end  in  convictions. 

I  have  intimated  a  certain  reservation  in  regard  to  the  services 
rendered  our  cause  by  the  group  which  centres  in  M.  Laffitte,  but  I 
consider  it  a  duty  to  bear  witness  to  those  services.  It  has  been  well 
■aid  that  there  are  not  several  Positivisms,  but  a  number  of  Positivists 
at  different  stages.  The  underlying  union  is  felt  in  the  hour  of  death, 
and  death  has  been  busy  amongst  us  all  this  last  year.  We  join  in  the 
regret  felt  by  his  friends  for  the  loss  of  M.  Mahy,  whose  future  seemed 
to  full  of  promise.  And  it  is  a  pleasure  to  acknowledge  that  this 
community  of  sympathy  was  recognised  by  M.  Laffitte  on  a  like  occasion, 
in  which  we  are  more  nearly  concerned.     Need  I  name  Mr.  Geddes  ? 

The  depression  due  to  such  losses  must  not  make  us  doubt  the 
progress  of  Positivism.  Its  twenty-five  years  of  existence  have  not  been 
without  fruit.  Our  business  is  to  avail  ourselves  of  such  results  as  have 
been  attained.  The  troubled  state  in  which  we  live  admits  of  no  other 
remedy  than  the  one  which  has  been  committed  to  our  charge,  from 
whatever  side  we  approach  the  consideration  of  the  disorder  which 
prevails.  Take,  for  example,  the  European  concert  so  much  spoken  of 
lately,  and  which  leads  to  so  little,  because  it  lacks  the  only  solid  basis, 
the  common  faith  which  could  unite  and  guide. 

All  other  foundations  are  insufficient  and  precarious.  Diplomacy,  a 
wise  policy,  are  doubtless  of  value  as  palliations.  Religion  alone  is  a 
remedy.  The  religion  actually  prevailing  being  put  out  of  the  question 
as  inadequate,  the  real  question  is  how  to  propagate  the  new  one  which 
is  to  take  its  place.  The  answer  is  very  nigh  us.  Auguste  Comte  has 
given  it.  We  must  look  to  the  systematic  worship  of  Humanity.  Our 
great  concern,  then,  should  be  the  installation  of  that  worship.  Our 
attention  to  this  point  will  be  be  no  hindrance  to  our  acting  in  other 
directions. 

Richard  Congreve. 
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Love  for  Principle 
and  Order  for  Basis  ; 
Progress  for  End. 

Live  for  Others.  Live  Openly. 


FOURTH  ANNUAL   CIRCULAR 

ADDRESSED  TO  EVERY  SUBSCRIBER  TO  THE  VOLUNTARY 
FUND  INSTITUTED  BY  AUGUSTE  COMTE  ON  BEHALF 
OF  THE  PRIESTHOOD  OF  HUMANITY. 

London,  15  Moses  94  (15  January,  1882). 

The  formation  of  the  Positive  Priesthood  is  become  the  first  condition 
of  a  renovation  which  is  as  imperatively  demanded  by  order  as  by  progress. 

Positivists  at  the  outset  had  to  ascend  from  faith  to  love,  bat  hence- 
forward they  should  give  the  preference  to  the  more  rapid  and  more 
effective  method  which  leads  downward  from  love  to  faith. 

Augusts  Comtb. 

Sir, 

The  accounts  of  the  Sacerdotal  Fund  for  the  past  year  show  a 
decrease  in  the  number  of  subscribers  and  in  the  amount  subscribed. 
The  withdrawal  of  all  the  French  contributors  explains  this  in  part,  but 
not  altogether.  Other  subscribers  have  not  paid  ;  whether  intentionally, 
or  from  forgetfulness,  or  under  the  pressure  of  circumstances,  I  have  no 
means  of  determining.  And  new  subscribers  have  not  come  in  sufficient 
number  to  compensate  the  abstention  of  the  old.  Amongst  the  new 
ones  I  notice  with  satisfaction  the  addition  from  India ;  we  have  now 
five  Hindu  subscriptions.  In  regard  to  subscription  to  our  fund,  as  in 
all  our  work,  we  want  steady  energy,  and  that  each  should  lemember 
that  with  himself  lies  the  responsibility,  that  he  should  not  leave  the 
initiative  to  others.  I  would  suggest  that  it  is  desirable  to  have  the 
subscriptions  paid  earlier  in  the  year,  wherever  they  are  recognised  as 
a  regular  obligation. 

The  object  of  this  fund  is  to  provide  for  the  maintenance  and  de- 
velopment of  the  new  Spiritual  Power  which  the  Religion  of  Humanity 
requires  as  its  organ.  At  present  the  fund  serves  this  purpose  best  by 
giving  as  much  completeness  as  is  possible  to  our  action  in  London, 
and  by  aiding  other  centres,  wherever  they  exist,  in  France,  England, 
or  elsewhere,  as  well  as  by  helping  to  form  new  ones. 
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In  my  last  circular  I  stated  that  the  greatest  charge  upon  it  had 
been  the  support  of  a  centre  in  Paris.  And  even  this  last  year  the 
expenses  connected  with  the  apurlment   in   Paris  form  a  not  inconsidcr- 

1   in  our  expenditure.     So  far  as  we  are  concerned,  howe\ 
the  slate  of  things  in  France  has  greatly  changed.     I  spoke  lasl  year  C 
a  certain  disagreement  between  me  and  my  French  colleagues  as  to  th 
method  to  be  adopted,  as  also  of  the  necessity,  recognised  on  boih  side; 
that   we   should   act  independently.     The  disagreement  became    1 
(borough  as  we  went  on,  and  ended  in  a  ratherabrupt  separatio 
part  of  Dr.   A  ud  iff  rent,  whose  lead  was  followed  by  the  others.  ; 
panied  by  the  assertion  of  an   exi 
apartment  wc  had  jointly  taken. 

Indeed,  no  failure  could  be  m< 
to  form  a  centre  in  Paris  in  conn 

the  object  being  to  improve  the  general  Positivis!  action.  That  il 
left  some  good  results  I  do  not  deny.  It  was  a  great  thing  to  se 
some  protest  on  the  part  of  the  French  Positivists  against  the  Ferry 
Law.  Besides  this  protest  against  the  Decrees,  the  Posit ivist  doctrine  on 
the  general  policy  of  the  Republican  party  ;  on  the  complete  separation 
of  the  Spiritual  and  Temporal  powers  ;  and  on  Divorce,  was  clearly  and 
forcibly  enunciated  in  pamphlets  issued  by  Drs.  Audiffrent  and  Scmerie. 
I  would  express  my  hope  that  in  this  mode  at  least  their  action  will  be 
continued,  and  that  the  cause  will  not  cease  to  have  the  benefit  of  their 
great  and  undisputed  intellectual  power.  But  the  main  object,  as  I 
ived  it,  of  our  combined  effort,  was  early  put  aside,  so  that  there 
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1  pamphlets  as  a  memorial  of  it,  no  steady  a 
set  on  foot.  The  apartment,  30,  Rue  Jacob,  has  been 
Dr.  Audiffrent  has  returned  to  Marseilles,  announcing 
1  to  return  to  Paris,  abandoning,  therefore,  all  direction 
s  the  centre  of  a  Parisian  group.  The  movement,  I 
repeat,  has  failed  ;  its  only  practical  result  in  Kngland  is  the  severance 
from  us  of  a  small  group  in  connection  with  Dr.  Audiffrent,  in  which 
group  M.  Pradeau  is  the  principal  name. 

Accepting  this  failure,  with  whatever  ridicule  attaches  to  it,  we  have 

to  allow,  as  a  fact,  that  there  exists  now  no  other  centre  in  Paris  but 

that   of    No.    io,    Rue    Monsieur-le-Prince,   under   the   direction   of   M. 

Lsfntle,  and  the  question  arises,  what  is  to  be  our  attitude  towards  it  1 

By  our  I  mean  the  attitude  of  the  composite  body  which  was  the  main 

comtituent  of  the  Western  group  originally  formed,  and  which  we  hoped 

to  keep  in  conjoint  activity  till  such  time  as  a  more  intimate  union  with 

our  co-religionists  of  other  groups  should  again   be  possible.     In  plain 

terms,  can  we  return  to  the  direction  of  M.  Laffitte,  as  no  other  French 

is  open  ? 

I  withdrew  formally  in  1878  from  that  direction,  on  the  general  ground 

ihdt  it  had  not  been  good  in  the  past,  and  that  it  did  not  promise  to  be 

i  .   in  the  future.     Its  fault  was  mainly  one  of  omission.     It  did 

t  1  ■  ■  L  hi -imp  on  the  whole  Positivist  movement,  which  was  bound  up  with 

it   till    that   date,   with  sufficient   prominence,   the  character  of  a   new 

Religion ;  it  had  remained  too  intellectual,  and.  as  such,  too  little  able 

impulse  that  was  desired.     As  inadequate  it  fettered   our 

energies,  and  we  threw  ourselves  back  on  the  course  recommended  by 

1    imte,  the  not  binding  ourselves  to  one  head,  but  [flitting  t-> 

I   add   that   the   defect   above   indicated   had    this   furthei 

consequence,  that  it  made  the  movement  insufficiently  Western,  for  it  i: 

only  on  the  ground  of  a  common  religious  change  that  the  West,  as  i 

whole,  can  be  addressed  with  any  prospect  of  securing  a  real  1 
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Il  is  necessary 
decision  taken  in  1878  m  conji 
and  taken  because  of  that  conjunct 
decision  to  be  reversed?  We  answi 
direction;  for  to  reverse  it  would  be 
It  has  never  been 


generally,  the  grounds  of  the 
with  mv  then  French  colleagues, 
on.  They  have  left  me.  Is  the 
f  with  regret:  No,  as  regards  the 
inconsistent  with  the  main  object 

wish  to  be  on  other  thai 


most  friendly  relations  with  the  body  of  our  French  co-religionists, 
have  always  attached  the  greatest  importance  to  the  union  with  France. 
and  to  the  feelings  of  Positivist  brotherhood.  We  have  given  proofs  of 
our  wish  as  a  body  to  maintain  a  certain  degree  of  union  with  M. 
Laffitte,  in  recognition  of  our  joint  past.  To  all  this  we  still  fully  adhere. 
We  offer  our  co-operatinn  in  all  common  interests,  we  offer  support  in 
money  to  the  fund  which  M.  Laffitte  directs — a  collective  support, 
according  to  our  means.  In  a  word,  we  will  do  all  in  our  power  to 
contribute  towards  the  union  which  should  exist  between  all  the  disciples 
of  our  Faith,  and,  above  all,  to  the  promotion  of  a  good  feeling  between 
its  French  and  English  representatives;  'he  total  suppression  of  a.ny 
exclusive  nationalism  is  with  us  a  cardinal  doctrine. 

But  acquiescence  in  M.  Laffitte's  direction  is  really  less  possible 
than  it  was.  I  will  very  shortly  say  why.  Since  the  separation  there 
have  been  two  or  three  great  questions  on  which  he  has  taken  a  course 
which  we  cannot  accept,  and  they  are  questions  of  most  real  importance. 
My  remarks  on  them  shall  be  very  brief: — 

rst.  On  the  Ferry  Law  he  was  silent,  and  yet  it  was  urgently 
required  of  any  leader  of  the  new  Spiritual  Power  ihal  he  should  vindi- 
cate in  France  the  full  liberty  that  power  considers  desirable,  even  for 
its  most  powerful  and  dangerous  opponents. 

andly.  On  the  affair  of  Tunis  he  has  so  spoken  as  to  greatly  injure 
our  cause.  He  has,  as  we  think,  given  a  completely  wrong  judgment, 
objectionable  both  in  form  and  in  substance.  I  need  not  say  much  on 
this  point,  as  we  see  his  direction  practically  repudiated  by  his  adherents 
both  in  England  and  France.  I  allude  to  the  manifesto  bearing  Mr. 
Beesly's  signature  in  England,  and,  in  regard  to  France,  to  a  pamphlet 
by  Dr.  Robinct  and  a  paper  issued  by  the  Positivist  Society  in  Paris, 
and  signed  by  MM.  Magnin  and  Finance.  In  all  three  we  substantially 
and  heartily  agree.  Nor  whilst  on  this  point  is  it  to  be  forgotten  that 
the  judgment  on  Tunis  is  not  the  mere  acceptance  by  M.  Laffitte  of  a 
particular  transaction,  where  it  is  so  easy  to  go  wrong.  His  whole  con- 
ception of  the  relations  between  France  and  Northern  Africa  seems  in 
contradiction  with  that  of  Auguste  Comte,  and  with  our  conception  and 
action  on  all  international  relations.     I  limit  myself  to  the  most  general 


3rdly.  On  an  important  point  of  general  direction  we  cannot  concur 
with  him.  He  says  :  'Our  task  is  much  more  to  enlighten  men's  minds 
by  teaching  than  to  kindle  their  hearts  by  preaching.'  This  is  a  state- 
ment for  our  guidance  which  cannot  be  easily  reconciled  with  the  second 
of  the  two  extracts  from  Auguste  Comte,  which  I  prefix  as  a  motto  to 
this  circular,  and  in  the  full  spirit  of  which  we  seek  to  conduct  our 
propaganda.  It  cannot  in  my  judgment  be  reconciled  with  the  general 
tenor  of  our  Master's  later  teaching.  It  cannot  be  reconciled  with 
former  or  present  experience  as  to  the  propagation  of  a  Religion. 

In  fact,  had  the  nominal  union  which  M.  Laffitte  urged  been 
accepted,  it  could  hardly  have  borne  the  strain  since  put  upon  it, 
Better  is  it  in  all  ways  to  express  our  sympathy  with  him  in  such  useful 
work  as  he  is  doing  or  directing,  as  again  with  the  body  over  which  he 
presides,  to  recognise  that  body  as  the  only  Positivist  organisation  which 
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to  our  knowledge  exists  in  France,  but  not  to  hamper  ourselves  with  the 
difficulties  which  must  result  from  a  closer  union,  when  there  are  such 
wide  differences  between  us  and  him  who  would  naturally  be  the  head 
of  such  union.  Nor  do  these  differences  seem  likely  to  disappear.  On 
the  contrary,  it  would  seem  that  the  tendency  both  in  France  and 
England  is  to  emphasize  them  by  pressing  forward  the  intellectual  to 
the  relative  discouragement  of  the  more  directly  religious  movement. 
Such  seems  the  general  direction,  not  without  counterbalancing  indica- 
tions. 

We  Positivists  have  often  been  charged  in  England  with  an  undue 
hostility  to  our  country,  with  a  want  of  patriotism.  The  charge  is  not 
well  founded.  It  is  true  that  we  have  spoken  freely  on  the  shortcomings 
of  our  country  in  the  past  and  in  the  present,  but  it  has  always  been 
with  the  object  of  rendering  her  more  worthy  of  the  love  and  service  of 
her  children.  We  have  but  acted  on  the  ordinary  principle  which  is 
universally  recognised  in  morality.  We  have  sought  to  mend  ourselves 
before  mending  others,  and  our  introduction  of  that  principle  into 
political  questions  is  the  logical  consequence  of  our  doctrine  that 
politics  are  subordinate  to  morals.  But  having  exposed  ourselves  singly 
or  in  a  body  to  obloquy  by  our  conduct,  we  may  fairly  look  to  our  co- 
religionists in  other  countries  to  support  us  by  the  adoption  of  the  same 
method  in  the  general.  Again,  our  constant  acceptance  of  the  primacy 
of  France  in  the  European  world  has  been  much  disliked.  We  do  not 
hesitate  on  this  point.  By  virtue  of  the  creation  of  Auguste  Comte, 
were  there  no  other  ground,  the  initiative  must  remain  with  France. 
But  the  recognition  of  her  leadership  can  only  be  general  when,  by  her 
whole  conduct,  she  shall  have  made  it  clear  that  she  is  worthy  of  such 
leadership.  By  all  the  weight  that  we  allow  to  her,  we  are  entitled 
to  call  upon  her  to  purify  her  action  of  all  merely  national  impulses. 
The  manifesto  of  MM.  Magnin  and  Finance  is  completely  in  this  spirit ; 
it  is  a  pleasure  to  recognise  it. 

Auguste  Comte,  we  must  not  forget  whilst  we  are  upon  this  point, 
wished  that  Paris  should  be  the  present  centre  of  the  West,  giving  the 
direction  to  Western  policy,  but  that  direction  was  to  be  vested,  not  in 
a  merely  Parisian  or  French,  but  in  a  Western  body,  in  which  all  the 
leading  nationalities  of  the  West  primarily,  then  the  other  outlying 
peoples,  should  be  represented.  The  dangers  inherent  in  any  exclusive 
national  direction  would  thus  be  obviated.  (See  for  details,  Pol.  Pos.  1., 
PP.  309-313.) 

My  annual  address  relieves  me  from  any  necessity  of  details  as  to 
our  special  action  in  England  ;  I  have  spoken  in  it  of  the  English 
Positivist  movement  in  general,  in  its  various  centres  and  relations. 
There  is  everywhere  an  increase  of  activity  visible,  but  still  the  growth 
of  the  Religion  of  Humanity  demands,  by  its  slowness,  the  utmost 
patience  ;  and  that,  as  far  as  I  can  judge,  everywhere  equally — not 
merely  in  England.  Our  discipline  in  that  respect  ought  by  this  time  to 
have  given  us  the  requisite  strength. 

For  the  United  States,  what  I  said  in  my  last  circular  holds  good  for 
the  present.  That  the  leaven  is  slowly  working  there  I  have  no  doubt. 
A  letter  which  I  have  seen  by  Mr.  Courtland  Palmer  were  alone  sufficient 
to  prove  this.  The  want  there  is  the  general  want  at  the  beginning  of  a 
new  order  of  things  :  some  person  who  can  gather  others  .round  him  and 
condense  the  dispersed  forces.  In  India  substantial  progress  has  been 
made.  The  importance  is  so  great  of  the  few  early  adherents,  that  the 
small  body  which  was  to  meet  on  the  Festival  of  Humanity  of  this  year 
weighs  far  beyond  its  numerical  value.     Four  or  five  convinced  adherents 
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break  the  spell  of  isolation,  and  four  or  five  Hindu  adherents  were 
then  to  meet  Mr.  Cotton  for  the  celebration  of  the  Festival.  It  is 
to  be  wished  for  India  that  there  should  be  complete  independence  of  all 
passing  European  influence,  that  the  movement  should  be  a  Hindu 
movement,  with  a  Hindu  centre,  however  friendly  its  relations  with  all 
who  share  its  belief,  for  only  on  [hat  condition  has  it  in  itself  any 
guarantee  of  persistence,  owing  to  the  constant  shifting  of  European 
officials.  Moreover,  an  independent  body  of  Hindu  disciples  would 
weigh  more  with  opinion  outside  ;  by  its  independence  would  act  with 
more  effect  on  its  own  proper  environment  ;  and  lastly,  would  be  in  a 
better  position  for  examining  the  peculiar  problems  which  arc  connected 
with  the  transition,  necessarily  so  gradual  and  demanding  such  great 
caution — the  transition  from  their  present  to  the  normal  state.  Such 
independence    need   in  no   way    exclude   full   co-operation  and  mutual 

What  I  have  said  may  show  that  the  year  has  not  been  uneventful 
in  regard  to  the  internal  history  of  Positivism.  And  whilst  1  allow  that 
there  is  much  to  regret,  the  general  conclusion  is  in  favour  of  the 
inherent  vigour  of  the  new  Religion.  No  obstacles  prevent  its  advance, 
however  much  they  may  slacken  the  speed  of  that  advance — -not  even 
that  worst  obstacle  from  which  we  have  suffered  so  cruelly  in  the  short 
period  of  our  existence  as  a  body,  the  obstacle  of  death.  This  year,  as 
former  years,  has  been  one  of  great  losses. 

1  knew  M.  Cons  but  slightly,  but  I  have  a  very  pleasant  recollection 
of  him.  and  know  from  all  I  have  heard  that  his  loss  deprives  us  of  a 
co-worker  whose  value  was  yearly  increasing.  I  would  speak  with 
great  care  of  another  death,  once  more,  as  so  often,  a  sadly  premature 
death,  that  of  Madame  Robinet.  But  I  cannot  but  offer,  on  my  own 
behalf  and  for  others  who  knew  her,  to  her  family  and  friends,  this 
public,  if  simple,  expression  of  our  heartfelt  sorrow  for  her  loss — a 
common  loss,  I  add.  to  the  whole  Positivist  family.  An  intimacy  of 
twenty  years  warrants  me  in  saying  that  she  never  shrank  from  personal 
sacrifice,  never  wavered  in  the  path  of  duty  or  in  the  service  ol 
Humanity. 

Such  memories  over-ride  all  divergences, 

Richard  Congheve. 


The  Sacerdotal  Fund. 
Balance  from  last  year  92  (1S80)  


Subscriptions  for  the  year  93  (1881). 

£    s-   d-       £ 
.        fMinimum...    o    o    al 

Occidental  67     -^Average    ...     4     a     6  J-...  87611   II 

[Maximum...  50    o    0( 
fMinimum...     050 
•{  Average 


Oriental 
Total.... 


7     5     ° 

Total...     £x$i  16   1 
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Expenses  for  the  year  93  (1881). 

£   s-  <*. 

Expenses  of  No.  30,  Rue  Jacob  (Rent,  Service,  Furniture)  ...     25    o  o 
Bust  of  Auguste  Comte  for  the  School,  with  expenses  of  re- 
production, pedestal,  &c 27  14  8 

Expenses  of  Organ 13  17  6 

Printing  Expenses   in   connection  with  the  Fund  (Prayers 

Circulars,  Advertisements)   9  18  o 

Administration,  Travelling,  &c 30    o  o 

Birmingham 6  15  6 

"3    5  8 

Balance  in  hand 170  11  3 

Total £283  16  11 


£    s.  d. 

Amount  for  the  year  90  (1878)  156  13  o 

„    „    »   91  (1879)  260  o  o 

n    „    „   92  (1880)  335  19  6 

93  (1881)  283  16  11 
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l'auour  pour  principe 
Et  l'Ordre  pour  base  ; 
Le  Progres  pour  but. 

Vivrb  pour  autrui.  Vivre  au  grand  jour. 


QUATRIEME  CIRCULAIRE  ANNUELLE 

ADRESSfcE  A  CHAQUE  COOPERATEUR  DU  LIBRE  SUB- 
SIDE  INSTITU6  PAR  AUGUSTE  COMTE  POUR  LE 
SACERDOCE   DE   L'HUMANIT&. 

Londres,  le  15  Moise  94  (15  Janvier,  1882). 

La  formation  du  aacerdoce  positif  devient  la  premiere  condition  d'one 
regeneration  non  moint  indispensable  a  1'ordre  qu'au  progres. 

Quoique  lea  poaitiristes  aient  du  d'abord  naonter  de  la  foi  vers  ramour, 
ils  doivent  desonnais  priferer  la  marche  plus  rapide  et  plus  efficace  qui 
descend  de  l'amour  a  la  foi. 

Augusts  Comtb. 

Monsieur, 

D'apres  le  compte-rendu  de  notre  situation  financiere  il  y  a 
diminution  cette  ann6e  aussi  bien  dans  le  nombre  des  souscripteurs  que 
dans  la  somme  versSe.  Elle  s'explique  en  partie  par  l'absence  des 
contributions  fran9aises,  mais  en  partie  seulement.  D'autres  n*ont  pas 
souscrit,  que  ce  soit  de  propos  deliber6,  ou  par  oubli,  ou  faute  de 
moyens, — je  n'ai  pas  de  renseignements  a  cet  6gard.  Le  chiffre  des 
nouveaux  souscripteurs  n'a  pas  compens6  cette  abstention.  Je  me  plais 
cependant  a  signaler  une  augmentation  des  adherents  Indous.  Nous 
en  avons  actuellement  cinq.  La  persistence  qu'exige  toute  notre  action 
positiviste  doit  caract6riser  notre  participation  au  subside ;  on  ne  doit 
pas  oublier  que  chacun  a  sa  responsabilit£,  qu'il  ne  peut  pas  s'en  prendre 
aux  autres.  II  est  a  d6sirer  que  ceux  qui  se  reconnaissent  le  devoir  de 
souscrire  ne  remettent  pas  leurs  paiements  a  la  fin  de  l'annee. 

Le  fonds  sacerdotal  a  pour  but  de  maintenir  et  de  deVelopper  le 
nouveau  pouvoir  spirituel  qui  doit  servir  d'organe  a  la  Religion  de 
T Humanity.  Actuellement  son  meilleur  emploi  est  de  perfectionner 
autant  que  possible  notre  action  a  Londres,  d'assister  les  divers  centres 
auelconques  du  positivisme,  partout  ou  ils  existent,  en  France,  en 
Angleterre,  ou  ailleurs,  et  d'aider  a  la  creation  de  nouveaux. 
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Dans  ma  derniere  circulaire  on  a  pu  voir  que  le  principal  effort 
portait  sur  le  mantien  d'un  centre  k  Paris;  dans  la  pr£sente  on  verra 
que  I'erTort  a  continue  el  que  les  frais  de  rappartemcnt  comptent  pour 
quelque  chose.  Pourtant,  en  ce  qui  nous  regards,  la  situation  a 
beaucoup  ehangfi  en  France,  J'ai  accuse  1'annee  derniere  un  certain 
desaccord  entre  mes  collegues  francais  el  moi,  quant  a  la  methode  a 
suivre,  ct  j'ai  dit  que  de  part  et  d'autre  on  reconnoissait  la  nicessite 
d'une  independance  complete.  Le  desaccord  s'esl  accentue  el  a  ameno 
unc  rupture  asse*  brusque  de  la  part  du  Dr.  AudilTrent,  suivi  par  les 
autres  membres  de  ce  centre.  L*appartement  que  nous  nous  itions 
combines  pour  louer  devait  dependre  en  tout  de  lui. 

En  effet  nous  avons  ichoue  au&si  complete ment  qu'il  £tait  possible 
dans  noire  tentative  de  former  un  centre  a  Pans,  se  rattachant  a  noire 
mouvement  a  Londres  et  ay  ant  pour  bul  une  amelioration  geoerale  de 
I'aclion  positiviste.  Quelques  resultats  utiles  nnt  etc  obtenus.  II 
importait  a  noire  cause  qu'une  protestation  contre  la  loi  Perry  emanflt 
dei  posilivistes  francais.  li  y  a  eu  en  outre  des  publications  oil  1'on  a 
expose  avec  clarto  et  vigueur  la  politique  republicaine  ;  la  necessity  d'une 
mplete  separation  du  temporel  el  du  spirituel ;  et  la  doctrine  positiviste 
r  Us  bruchura  de  MM.  Audtffteiit  il  Simerir).  Je  me 
r  le  vceu  que  sous  cette  forme  au  moins  leur 
,  et  que  leur  grande  valeur  intellectuelle,  que 
son  pas  perdue.  IJuoiqu'il  en  snit,  le  but  principal, 
concert  a  etc  de  bonne  hcure  ecartt.  aucune  action 
a  ete  tentee  et  il  ne  resle  que  certaines  publications. 
;  Jacob,  est  abandonne.  Le  Dr.  AudifTrent 
nnon(;ant  qu'il  ne  retournera  plus  a   Paris.     " 


surle  divorce  (Koi 
permets  d'exprime 
propagan  ' 

L'appartement,   jo    Rui 
rentrc  a  Marseille,  en  a 


s  pretention  d'exercer  la  direction  c 
centre  d'un  groupe  parisien.  Je  le  repute,  Je  mouvement  est  une 
affaire  manquec.  Pour  nous  autrts  en  Angleterre  son  seul  resullat 
etfectii  est  la  scission  d'un  petit  groupe  qui  reconnoit  pour  chef  le  Dr. 
AudifTrent.  Le  nom  le  plus  marquant  dans  ce  groupe  est  celui  de  M. 
Pradeau. 

En  admeltant  cet  insttcces  avec  tout  le  ridicule  qui  s'y  attache,  nous 
devona  reconnaitre  qu'en  fait  il  n'cxiste  plus  a  Pans  que  le  centre  No. 
10  Rue  Monsieur-le-Princc,  sous  la  direction  de  M.  Lamtte.  Et  la 
question  se  pose  natureilement,  quelle  esl  I'attitude  que  nous  prenons 
vis -i- vis  de  ce  centre.  J'entends  par  nous  Its  posilivistes  de  divcrses 
provenances  qui  ont  constitue  la  majorite  du  groupe  occidental  forme  a 
1'epoque  de  la  separation,  groupe  clont  nous  cspenona  voir  se  continuer 
I'aclivite  combmie  jusqu*  a  ce  qu'il  fill  possible  de  le  ramener  a  une 
union  plus  intime  avec  lous  nos  co-religionnaires.  Pranchement,  pouvons 
nous  reprendre  la  direction  de  M.  Laffitte  en  I'absence  de  toutc  autre 
direction  franchise  ? 

En  1878  j'ai  renonce  a  cette  direction  par  ce  motif  general.  Elle 
n'avait  pas  eti  bonne  dans  le  passe,  elle  ne  nous  oflrait  pas  une  pcr- 
■peelive  satisfaisante  dans  I'avenir.  Elle  pechait  principalement  par 
dcfaul.  Elle  n'imprimait  pas  asscz  an  mouvement  positiviste  le  caractere 
religieux,  elle  etait  restee  trop  intellectuelle  et  par  consequent  ne 
donnait  pus  1  impulsion  vouluc.  insuffisante,  elle  nous  entravait.  Nous 
en  revinmes  done  au  conseil  d'AugusIe  Comic,  nous  cessSmes  de  nous 
lier  Irop  intimement,  nous  nous  repliames  sur  les  libres  efforts  des 
disciples.  J'ajoule  que  par  suite  du  dei'aut  signals  le  mouvement 
general  devenait  trop  pcu  occidental,  unc  nouvelle  religion  scute 
ramener  1'occidcnt  a  une  union  solidc. 

II  fallait  cxposcr  succintcmcnt  !■ ;,  motifs  de  la  decision  < 
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avons  prise  en  1878,  mes  collegues  francais  et  moif  et  que  nous  avons 
prise  en  vertu  de  notre  concert.  lis  m'ont  quitte.  La  decision — devons 
nous  faire  un  retour  sur  elle  ?  Nous  repondons  a  regret :  Non,  en 
tant  qu'il  s'agit  de  la  direction,  car  ce  serait  manquer  le  but  principal 
que  nous  nous  sommes  proposed  Nous  avons  toujours  desir£  les 
relations  les  plus  amicales  avec  nos  co-religionnaires  fran9ais.  Nous 
avons  toujours  senti  la  haute  importance  de  notre  union  avec  la  France 
aussi  bien  que  de  la  fraternity  positiviste.  Nous  avons  prouv6  par  des 
actes  collectifs  que  nous  desirions  maintenir  a  un  certain  degr6  l'union 
avec  M.  Laffitte,  vu  notre  passe  commun.  Nons  en  sommes  toujours 
au  m£me  point  de  vue.  Nous  offrons  notre  concours,  notre  appui 
pecuniaire  collectif,  en  souscrivant  collectivement  selon  nos  moyens  au 
fonds  sacerdotal  que  dirige  M.  Laffitte.  En  un  mot,  nous  ferons  notre 
possible  pour  d6velopper  l'accord  qui  doit  r6gner  entre  tous  les  disciples 
de  la  nouvelle  foi,  et  surtout  entre  ses  representants  francais  et  anglais. 
L'exclusion  de  tout  nationalisme  est  pour  nous  un  dogme  fondamental. 

Mais  il  nous  est  moins  possible  qu'il  ne  Petait  d'accepter  la  direction 
de  M.  Laffitte.  Et  voici  pourquoi.  Depuis  la  separation  son  action  a 
6te  pour  nous  inacceptable  relativement  a  certaines  questions  du  jour, 
questions  d'une  importance  capitale,  que  j'indiquerai  brievement. 

i°  Sur  la  loi  Ferry  il  s'est  tu,  et  cependant  il  etait  urgent  qu'il  parlat 
en  sa  quality  de  Tun  des  chefs  du  nouveau  pouvoir  spirituel,  et  qu'il 
reclamat  pour  la  France  la  pleine  liberty  que  revendique  ce  pouvoir, 
meme  pour  ses  adversaires  les  plus  puissants  et  les  plus  dangereux. 

2°  Sur  l'affaire  de  Tunis  M.  Laffitte  a  parle,  mais  de  maniere  a  faire 
beaucoup  de  mal  a  notre  cause.  Nous  pensons  qu'il  l'a  mal  jugee,  que 
son  jugement  peche  par  la  forme  et  par  le  fond.  II  est  permis  de  ne 
pas  insister,  car  nous  avons  vu  sa  direction  rejet6e  pas  ses  adherents 
tant  en  Angleterre  qu'en  France.  Pour  la  premiere  je  fais  allusion  au 
jugement  signe  par  M.  Beesly ;  pour  la  France  j'indique  la  brochure  du 
Dr.  Robinet  et  le  manifeste  de  la  Societe  Positiviste  de  Paris,  signe  par 
MM.  Magnin  et  Finance.  A  ces  trois  pieces  nousadherons  pleinement. 
Et  on  ne  doit  pas  oublier,  a  propos  de  l'affaire  de  Tunis,  que  M.  Laffitte 
ne  se  borne  pas  a  l'acceptation  d'un  fait  particulier,  ou  Terreur  est  si 
facile.  Sa  maniere  de  concevoir  1'attitude  de  la  France  vis-a-vis  de 
l'Afrique  du  Nord  nous  parait  en  contradiction  avec  les  vues  d'Auguste 
Comte,  aussi  bien  qu'avec  toutes  nos  conceptions  et  notre  action 
anterieures  a  1'egard  des  relations  Internationales.  Je  reste  dans  les 
termes  les  plus  g6n6raux. 

3°  Nous  ne  saurions  etre  d'accord  avec  lui  sur  un  point  capital  qui 
interesse  la  direction  gen6rale.  II  dit :  u  Nous  avons  bien  plus  a 
6clairer  les  esprits  par  1'enseignement  qu'a  ^chauffer  les  coeurs  par  la 
pr6dication."  Un  tel  langage  se  concilie  difficilement  avec  le  second 
extrait  des  ecrits  d'Auguste  Comte  que  j'ai  choisi  pour  epigraphe,  et  qui 
nous  guide  dans  notre  propagande.  II  se  concilie,  a  mon  avis,  difficile- 
ment avec  l'esprit  general  des  demiers  enseignements  de  notre  commun 
maitre.  II  n'est  guere  d'accord  avec  l'exp£rience  du  pass£  ou  la  notre 
en  ce  qui  regarde  la  propagation  d'une  nouvelle  religion. 

M.  Laffitte  a  beaucoup  insiste"  pour  que  je  maintinsse  une  union 
d'apparence.  Elle  n'eut  pas  support 6  la  tension  actuelle.  II  vaut  mieux 
a  tous  6gards  que  tout  en  sympathisant  avec  lui  dans  tout  ce  qu'il  fait, 
ou  qui  se  fait,  d'utile  sous  sa  direction,  aussi  bien  qu'  avec  le  groupe 
qu'il  pr6side,  tout  en  reconnoissant  ce  group  com  me  la  seule  organisa- 
tion positiviste  qui  a  notre  su  existe  en  France,  il  vaut  mieux,  dis-je,  ne 
pas  nous  entraver  par  une  union  plus  intime.  II  y  a  trop  de  divergence 
entre  nous  et  celui  qui  serait  naturellement  le  chef  de  cette  union.     Et 
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nos  divergences  ne  sont  point  en  voie  de  disparaitre.  Au  contraire  il 
semble  que  dans  les  deux  pays  on  tend  a  les  accentuer  en  developpant 
le  cdte"  intellectuel  aux  depens  du  cdt6  religieux  de  notre  propagande 
positiviste.  Tel  nous  parait  le  sens  g6n6ral  du  mouvement,  en  faisant 
leur  juste  part  a  certaines  indications  contraires. 

On  a  reproch6  aux  positivistes  anglais  d'etre  trop  hostiles  a  leur  pays, 
de  manquer  de  patriotism e.  Le  reproche  est  peu  m6rit6.  A  vrai  dire 
nous  n'avons  pas  hesit6  a  reconnaitre  les  torts  de  notre  patrie  pass6s  et 
presents,  mais  notre  but  a  toujours  6t6  d*am61iorer  Taction  de 
I'Angleterre  afin  qu'elle  fut  plus  digne  de  l'amour  et  du  service  de  ses 
enfants.  Nous  avons  parl6  et  agi  au  nom  d'un  principe  affirm 6  par 
tous  les  moralist es.  Avant  de  pr£cher  aux  autres  nous  avons  cherch6 
a  nous  perfectionner  nous-m6mes.  La  logique  nous  oblige  a  Introduc- 
tion de  ce  principe  dans  les  questions  politiques  puisque  nous 
subordonnons  la  politique  a  la  morale.  Mais  apres  nous  6tre  exposes 
ainsi,  seuls,  ou  collectivement,  nous  pouvons  faire  appel  a  nos  divers 
co-religionnaires  dans  les  autres  pays,  et  les  inviter  a  nous  appuyer  en 
adoptant  la  mfcme  m 6th ode  g6n6rale. 

En  outre,  on  nous  en  veut  d'avoir  accept6  constamment  la  pr6sidence 
de  la  Prance  en  Europe.  Quant  a  cela,  nous  ne  bronchons  pas.  Par 
suite  de  l'ceuvre  d'Auguste  Comte  seule,  et  en  dehors  de  tout  autre 
motif,  Tinitiative  resterait  avec  la  France.  Mais  on  n'admettra  g6n6- 
ralement  cette  initiative  que  quand  la  France  aura  montr6  par  toute  sa 
conduite  qu'elle  en  est  digne.  Nous  qui  I'admettons  actuellement,  qui 
attribuons  a  la  France  une  si  haute  fonction  nous  pouvons  bien 
demander  qu'elle  se  purine,  qu'elle  rejette  toute  impulsion  purement 
Rationale.  Le  manifeste  de  MM.  Magnin  et  Finance  est  entierement 
dans  ce  sens,  c'est  avec  plaisir  que  nous  le  reconnaissons. 

C'est  ici  que  nous  devons  rappeler  qu'  Auguste  Comte,  en  faisant  de 
Paris  le  centre  actuel  de  l'occident  d'ou  6manerait  la  direction  de  la 
politique  occidentale  constituait  en  meme  temps  un  corps  occidental  et 
non  pas  purement  pansien,  un  comit6  directeur  dans  lequel  siegeraient 
des  r6pr6sentants,  en  premier  lieu  de  toutes  les  populations  occidentales, 
ensuite  des  nationality  non-occidentales.  Cette  institution  6cartait 
d'avance  les  dangers  propres  a  toute  direction  exclusive  ( Voir  la  Politique 
Positive,  Vol.  /.,  pp.  384,  385.) 

Mon  discours  du  jour  de  Tan  me  permet  de  passer  sur  les  d6tails  de 
notre  action  sp6ciale  en  Angleterre.  J'y  ai  parl6  du  mouvement 
positiviste  en  Angleterre,  de  ses  divers  centres  et  leurs  relations. 
Partout  il  y  a  augmentation  d'activitS ;  toutefois  le  progres  de  la  Re- 
ligion de  l'Humanit6  exige  par  sa  lenteur  une  grande  patience.  Et  il 
en  est  partout  de  meme  si  je  ne  me  trompe.  Une  longue  experience  doit 
nous  donner  la  force  n6cessaire  pour  supporter  cette  epreuve. 

Pour  les  Etats-Unis  la  situation  reste  essentiellement  la  m£me ;  le 
terrain  se  prepare  sans  doute  ;  une  lettre  publi6e  par  M.  Courtlandt 
Palmer  en  fait  foi.  II  y  manque,  ce  qui  manque  trop  souvent  au  debut 
d'un  nouvel  ordre,  un  homme  qui  puisse  rallier  et  condenser  les  forces 
disperses. 

Quant  a  Hnde  il  y  a  vraiment  progres.  Les  premiers  adh6rents  ont 
une  importance,  au  delade  leur  nombre,  c'est  pourquoi  la  reunion  peu 
nombreuse  qui  devait  avoir  lieu  a  Calcutta  le  jour  de  l'an  a  une  grande 
valeur.  Quatre  ou  cinq  croyants  convaincus  soulevent  le  poids  de 
l'isolement,  et  ce  nombre  de  disciples  indous  devait  cel6brer  avec  M. 
Cotton  notre  grande  Fete.  II  est  a  desirer  que  dans  l'lnde  une  action 
indlpendante  de  toute  influence  europ6enne  passage  re  se  constitue,  un 
mouvement  indou  avec  un  centre  indigene,  si  amicales  que  soient  ses 
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relations  avec  tous  ses  co-religionnaircs.  C'est  la  la  condition  dc 
permanence,  vu  le  changement  toujours  imminent  des  employes 
europ6ens.  D'ailleurs  un  corps  independant  aurait  plus  de  poids  pour 
l'opinion  ext6rieure,  r6agirait  mieux  sur  son  milieu  propre,  et  serait 
mieux  place*  pour  aborder  les  problemes  de  la  transition,  le  passage  i 
l'6tat  normal,  qui  demande  tant  de  precautions.  L'ind6pendance  dont 
je  parle  n'exclut  en  aucune  facon  le  concours  et  le  conseil. 

J'ai  assez  dit  pour  montrer  que  l'annee  n'a  pas  6t6  sans  fruit.  Qu'il 
y  ait  quelque  chose  a  regretter,  je  le  veux  bien,  mais  en  somme  tout  fait 
ressortir  la  force  de  vie  inherente  a  la  nouvelle  religion.  Les  obstacles 
ralentissent  sa  marche,  mais  elle  avance  toujours,  malgre*  tous  les 
obstacles,  mfime  le  pire  de  tous,  celui  de  la  mort  qui  nous  a  si 
cruellement  6prouv6s  pendant  notre  courte  existence  collective.  L'annee 
qui  vient  de  s'6couler  est  marquee  par  de  grandes  pertes. 

J'ai  peu  connu  M.  Cons,  mais  le  peu  que  j'cn  ai  connu  me  laisse  un 
bon  souvenir,  et  d'apr6s  tout  ce  que  j'ai  oul  dire  a  son  egard  sa  mort 
nous  prive  d'un  collaborates  dont  la  valeur  croissait  avec  les  annees.  Je 
parle  avec  reserve  d'une  autre  mort,  une  mort  comme  tant  d'autres  si 
tristement  pr6matur6e,  la  mort  de  Madame  Robinet.  Mais  je  ne  saurais 
m'abstenir  d'offrir  ici  publiquement  a  sa  famille  et  a  ses  amis,  en  mon 
nom  et  au  nom  d'autres  qui  l'ont  connue,  l'expression  simple  et  sincere 
de  notre  profonde  douleur.  C'est  une  perte  pour  toute  la  famille 
positiviste.  Une  amiti6  de  vingt  ans  m'autorise  a  dire  qu'elle  ne  s'cst 
jamais  refused  a  un  sacrifice  quelconque,  qu'elle  n'a  jamais  hesit6  en 
presence  d'un  devoir  ou  quand  ll  s'agissait  de  servir  rHumanite. 

De  tels  souvenirs  surmontent  toute  divergence. 

Richard  Conoreve. 
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Love  for  Principle 
and  Order  for  Basis  ; 
Progress  for  End. 

Live  por  Others.  Live  openly. 


FIFTH  ANNUAL   CIRCULAR 

ADDRESSED  TO  EVERY  SUBSCRIBER  TO  THE  VOLUN- 
TARY FUND  INSTITUTED  BY  AUGUSTE  COMTE  ON 
BEHALF    OF    THE    PRIESTHOOD    OF    HUMANITY. 

London,  15  Moses  95  (15  January,  1883). 

The  formation  of  the  Posit ivi at  Priesthood  is  become  the  first  condition 
of  a  renovation  which  is  as  imperatively  demanded  by  order  as  by  progress. 

Positivists  at  the  outset  had  to  ascend  from  faith  to  love,  but  hence- 
forward they  should  give  the  preference  to  the  more  rapid  and  more  effective 
method  which  leads  downward  from  love  to  faith. 

AlOUSTE   COMTK. 

Sir, 

The  accounts  show  the  state  of  the  Sacerdotal  Fund.  There 
have  been  twelve  new  subscribers,  one  oriental  subscriber  having  died. 
The  total  subscribed  is  somewhat  less  than  last  year,  owing  mainly  to 
Dr.  Burnell's  death.  Again  there  is  an  increase  in  the  Hindoo  contri- 
bution. In  regard  to  subscription  I  venture  to  repeat  the  appeal  I  made 
last  year  for  earlier  payment  and  without  any  reminder.  It  was  not 
responded  to  as  much  as  I  hoped  it  would  be.  Keeping  always  in  view 
the  proper  object  of  the  fund,  the  formation  of  the  Priesthood,  I  apply 
it  at  present  in  the  manner  indicated  in  the  accounts,  to  the  support, 
that  is,  of  any  centres  that  have  arisen  or  that  may  arise,  and  to  meeting 
our  own  material  or  other  wants  in  London.  I  have  transferred  the 
balance  of  the  last  year  but  one  to  the  Printing  Fund,  in  order  that 
some  really  important  publications  might  not  be  delayed,  such  as  the 
translation  of  Condorcct's  Arithmetic  by  Dr.  Kaines,  and  the  Italian 
translation  of  the  Positive  Catechism,  as  also  the  English  translation  of 
the  Eight  Circulars  of  Auguste  Comte. 

The  movement  in  Liverpool  is  completely  self-sustained,  but  I 
thought  it  advisable,  as  an  evidence  of  the  interest  we  all  feel  in  regard 
to  it,  to  offer  our  co-religionists  there  a  sum  to  be  used  at  discretion  in 
ornamenting  the  room  or  otherwise. 

Our  contribution  places  the  Birmingham  Positivists  in  possession, 
without  any  strain  on  them,  of  a  well-furnished  and  convenient  room, 
the  rent  of  which  also  falls  on  the  central  fund.  So  that  they  will  be 
freer  to  meet  their  other  current  expenses. 

Our  help  in  Newcastle  is  on  a  smaller  scale,  but  if  Mr.  Quin  finds  a 
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suitable  room  we  may  have  to  increase  it  in  the  course  of  this  year,  and 
other  demands  may  arise  for  which  we  should  be  prepared.  1  urge 
therefore  on  all  such  well-considered  effort  as  may  enable  us  to  meet 
these  demands. 

In  agreement  with  Mr.  Crompton  I  have  simplified  our  arrangements 
by  fusing  the  two  funds,  there  being  no  reason  for  their  separation  con- 
sidering the  use  we  at  present  make  of  the  general  fund.  This  concen- 
tration should  not  affect  the  subscriptions;  what  was  before  given  in 
two  sums  can  now  be  given  in  one.  By  the  maintenance  of  the  London 
and  other  rooms  we  aim  at  affording  scope  for  such  preparatory  action 
as  may  promote  the  formation  of  the  larger  body  of  adherents  which  can 
alone  form  the  basis  for  true  priestly  action  in  the  future,  as  furnishing 
on  a  sufficient  scale  younger  members  to  be  taught,  whilst  by  its  inter- 
nal wants  it  demands  !he  exercise  of  the  other  priestly  functions,  counsel, 
consecration,  and  judgment.  I  need  hardly  add  that  such  a  larger 
body  is  indispensable  as  a  support  for  those  who  might  be  ready,  if  there 
were  this  encouragement,   to  devote  themselves  to  the  priestly  office. 

You  will  see— it  is  the  last  point  on  which  I  touch  in  connection  with 
the  fund — that  in  accordance  with  the  engagements  of  the  last  Circular, 
I  have  offered  a  definite  contribution  to  the  Sacerdotal  Fund,  which  M. 
Laffitte  directs.  From  the  beginning  of  our  differences  I  have  always 
said  that  had  those  differences  been  entirely  between  English  and 
French  disciples  I  would  have  acquiesced  in  the  previously  existing 
order,  but  that  it  was  another  thing  when  within  the  French  body  itself 
there  was  much  disagreement.  If  there  had  been  a  real  danger  of  the 
separation  coinciding  with  national  distinctions  it  should  have  been 
avoided  at  any  cost.  It  did  not  originally  so  coincide,  and  it  took  place. 
Circumstances  have  altered,  and  there  is  now  no  support  to  our  move, 
ment  given  by  any  French  disciple.  It  seems  tome,  then,  that  it  is  our 
duty  to  give  as  complete  a  recognition  of  the  only  French  centre  which 
exists  as  is  compatible  with  a  certain  measure  of  independence  necessi- 
tated by  our  difference  of  judgment.     I  append  my  letter  to  M.  Laffitte. 

Could  I  have  foreseen  the  conduct  of  the  eminent  French  Positivists 
with  whom  I  acted  and  to  whom  1  felt  myself  bound,  such  a  position 
would,  I  quite  acknowledge,  have  been  the  wiser  one  in  1878.  As  they 
have  thrown  me  completely  over,  I  am  freed  from  any  obligation  to 
them.  Whilst  united  with  them  our  group  preserved  its  Western 
character,  and  affirmed  the  principle  to  which  I  have  always  clung, 
the  principle  of  close  union  with  France.  It  is,  I  think,  the  general 
wish  that  we  should  still  affirm  that  principle,  and  without  the  sacrifice 
of  the  object  at  stake  throughout  our  movement  we  may  make  that 
wish  felt. 

In  regard  to  such  other  centres  as  we  collectively  help,  I  have  stated, 
with  the  concurrence  of  all  whom  I  could  consult, "that  our  aid  is  given 
almost  unconditionally,  with  the  admission  of  their  several  complete 
independence  of  action.  If  not  the  best  course,  it  is,  in  my  judgment, 
the  only  one  possible  under  our  English  conditions.  We  must  be 
content  with  a  general  union  of  feeling,  confident  that  such  union  will 
lead  farther.  There  will  be  cooperation  for  a.  common  end  with  an 
independent  choice  of  means. 

Such,  under  existing  circumstances,  is  the  relation  which  we  should 
be  in  towards  the  French  body  under  M.  Laffitte,  with  one  addition, 
that  we  recognise  it  as  a  collective  duty  to  contribute  in  support  of  his 
efforts.  I  cannot  but  hope  that  we  shall  be  met  in  the  same  spirit  as 
that  in  which  we  act,  both  towards  the  French  Positivists  and  to  other 
English  groups. 
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These  details  of  our  money  arrangements  show  of  themselves  the 
extension  of  our  movement.  As  I  have  spoken  of  that  movement  in  all 
its  separate  parts  at  some  length  in  my  Annual  Address,  I  may  content 
myself  here  with  the  briefest  remarks,  this  Circular  being  merely 
supplementary  to  the  address.  The  year  has  been  one  of  steady  growth, 
and  in  many  ways  of  good  augury  for  the  future.  There  is  more  to 
encourage  our  effort,  whether  we  look  to  our  own  advance  or  the  tone 
of  general  opinion  around  us.  Especially  is  this  the  case  in  France  so 
far  as  I  can  gather  from  incidental  notices,  whatever  reserve  prudence 
may  dictate  in  speaking  of  Positivist  action  in  that  country. 

With  all  the  weight  of  our  obligations  to  Auguste  Comte  upon  us, 
we  can  never  doubt  the  initiative  of  France.  She  must  be  the  spiritual 
centre  of  the  West  as  the  birth-place  of  the  Religion  of  Humanity.  We 
have  to  wait  for  the  vigorous  impulsion  which  would  be  given  by  her 
frank  and  logical  acceptance  of  this  position  through  her  adhesion  to 
the  new  faith,  such  acceptance  guaranteeing  the  abandonment  of  any 
erroneous  tendency  there  may  be  in  her  present  aspirations. 

We  must  feel,  apart  from  any  such  considerations,  that  the 
uncertainty,  which  hangs  over  the  immediate  future  of  France  from 
the  difficulty  of  her  finding  competent  guidance,  renders  more  than 
usually  imperative  every  exertion  to  forward  that  union  between  her 
and  England  which  the  peace  of  the  world  demands.  All  recent  events 
conclusively  show  that  an  union  of  any  real  solidity  must  depend  on 
the  adoption  by  both  countries  of  a  common  faith.  In  commercial  and 
colonial  contacts  there  is  far  more  danger  than  hope. 

Were  any  justification  needed  for  our  persistence  in  urging  on  our 
own  country  a  policy  of  anti-imperialism,  a  policy  which  leads  to 
revision  of  her  past  aggressions,  and  in  many  cases  renunciation  of 
unjust  acquisitions,  as  also  to  renunciation  of  all  similar  efforts 
in  the  future,  such  justification  might  be  found  in  the  natural 
consequences  of  the  example  set  at  present  by  England.  True  she  was 
not  the  first  to  set  that  example.  Portugal  first,  then  Spain,  then 
Holland,  preceded  her  in  the  path  which  she  has  so  successfully  trodden. 
Much  too  has  been  the  outcome  of  the  long  rivalry  between  France  and 
England  for  external  empire,  which  was  an  incident  of  the  commercial 
era  that  succeeded  the  wars  of  religion.  But  in  the  present  we  un- 
questionably are  foremost  in  exercising  an  oppressive  influence  on  the 
less  advanced  populations,  and  the  general  opinion  of  Europe  attributes 
to  our  success  in  this  respect  our  great  national  prosperity  ;  such  is  the 
judgment  on  our  state  of  other  nations.  The  judgment  is  I  must  think 
erroneous,  and  the  dicta  of  more  than  one  amongst  our  statesmen 
warrant  me  in  so  thinking.  The  prosperity  is  also  in  itself  unsound, 
bought  at  the  price  of  our  best  internal  and  moral  interests.  Still  it  is 
the  judgment  formed,  and  incalculable  weight  would  attach  to  the 
practical  refutation  of  it  which  would  be  given  by  the  introduction  into 
our  policy  of  a  new  principle.  Just  as  we  seemed  nearer  this  introduc- 
tion comes  this  unfortunate  and  immoral  Egyptian  expedition  to  put  all 
back,  straining  all  our  relations  with  France,  and  adjourning  the 
desired  union. 

Our  national  policy  precludes  any  useful  criticism  by  Englishmen  on 
the  action  of  other  nations.  We  must  first  set  our  own  house  in  order. 
But  as  Positivists  we  are  warranted  in  speaking  freely  on  any  Western 
question,  and  accordant  utterances  in  our  several  countries  must  aid  in 
effecting  a.  change  in  opinion  where  alone  such  change  can  be 
immediately  effected,  viz.,  in  this  Western  Europe.  The  right  direction 
of  its  great  power  as  regards  the  other  families  of  mankind  is  the  most 
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important  political  question  within  our  ken.  It  lends  to  all  the  internal 
complications  of  the  European  State-System  their  most  powerful 
interest.  As  at  present,  the  whole  of  the  rest  of  the  world,  wherever 
it  is  open  from  its  inferior  strength,  is  looked  on  as  legitimate  prey  for 
one  European  ambition  or  another.  Such  at  any  rate  is  the  superficial 
current  of  opinion.  It  should  be  our  object  to  evoke  or  to  create  a 
feeling  capable  of  changing  it,  and  of  guiding  to  new,  more  merciful, 
and  more  beneficial  uses  the  misdirected  energy  which  it  represents. 

This  change  of  opinion  can  be  really  effected  solely  by  the  sub- 
stitution of  Humanity  for  God,  the  root-idea  of  the  Positive  Religion — 
the  substitution,  that  is,  of  an  essentially  peaceful  power  for  one  which, 
to  say  the  least,  is  and  has  been  compatible  with  the  constant  existence 
of  war.  As  things  are,  each  nation  claims  the  common  God  of  all  as 
its  peculiar  patron.  All  such  exclusive  pretentions,  whether  on  the  part 
of  one  nation,  or  of  an  aggregate  of  nations,  fall  at  once  before  the  claim 
of  Humanity.  She  includes  all  nations.  She  cannot  be  drawn  in  partes, 
to  take  the  side,  that  is,  of  any  of  her  constituents.  She  embraces  and 
protects  all,  and  imposes  on  all  equally  the  duty  of  labouring  in  the 
common  cause,  and  this  by  virtue  of  the  very  significance  of  her  name. 
With  us  who  believe  in  her  it  rests  to  proclaim  her. 

Richard  Congrevb. 

\Translation.] 

Letter  to  Monsieur  Pierre  Laffitte, 

126.  Rue  d'Assas,  Paris. 
Sir, 

I  write  to  offer  you,  on  the  part  of  the  group  which  I  represent,  a 
collective  subscription  of  £50  to  your  Sacerdotal  Fund.  This  group 
consists  of  about  eighty-five  subscribers — English,  Scotch,  American, 
and  Hindoo.  As  no  French  subscriber  belongs  to  it,  the  reason  for 
your  last  refusal  no  longer  exists,  and  I  hope  that  you  will  accept  the 
offer  which  I  now  repeat  under  the  new  conditions  which  result  from 
the  disappearance'of  all  French  support. 

I  am  led  to  take  this  step  by  the  wish  to  make  it  clear  that  such 
difference  as  exists,  and  it  is  a  grave  one,  as  to  the  seasonableness  of  a 
particular  mode  of  presenting  the  Religion  of  Humanity,  in  no  way 
impairs  our  feeling  ot  fraternity,  nor  our  sense  of  the  high  value 
attaching  to  union  with  France.  If  I  construe  aright  the  general 
opinion  of  my  colleagues,  we  wish,  whilst  maintaining,  because  of  the 
said  disagreement,  a  certain  independence,  to  manifest  our  co-operation 
with  the  only  existing  French  centre  by  supporting  its  head,  so  closing 
every  opening  there  might  be  for  a  spirit  of  nationalism. 

Outside  of  the  Positivist  body,  the  opinion  of  those  who  follow  our 
movement  with  interest,  agreeing  with  the  opinion  of  the  adherents  of 
the  new  faith,  more  especially  with  those  who  are  coming  to  it,  would 
welcome  the  termination,  so  far  as  possible,  of  any  marked  division, 
while  accepting  a  large  measure  of  freedom  in  the  action  of  the  different 
centres  as  regards  one  another. 

My  act  has  a  public  character,  and  carries  out  what  I  said  in  the 
last  Circular.  As  it  has  this  character,  I  purposely  keep  it  clear  of 
every  personal  consideration. 

Be  good  enough  to  accept,  Sir,  the  assurance  of  my  high  consider- 
ation. 

15  Moses  95.  Richard  Congrevb. 

(15  January,  1883.) 
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The  Sacerdotal  Fund. 


Balance  from  93  (1881) 


£    »•    d. 
170  11    3 


Occidental  76 
Oriental  ...  7 
Total  83 


Subscriptions  for  the  year  94  ("1882,). 

£  «•  <*. 

1  Minimum   006 
Average  3    7    5}' 
Maximum  50    o    o 

Minimum   o  16    8 

-  Average 146 

Maximum  4    3    4 


£    8.    d. 
256    7    8 

8  11    8 


Total £264  19    4 


Expenses  for  the  year. 

£    s.   d. 

The  London  Room,  Ventilation  and  Lighting  23  13    4 

Organ,  repairs  and  expenses 50  14    o 

Printing  expenses  in  connection  with  the  Fund 6    6    6 

80  13  10 

Liverpool    25    o    o 

Birmingham  30    o    o 

Newcastle 10    o    o 

Administration,  Travelling,  &c 30    o    o 

175  13  10 
Balance  in  hand 89    5    6 

Total    £264  19    4 


£    »•    d. 
Amount  for  the  year  90  (1878)  156  13    o 

»  »  11      91  (l879)    26°      O      ° 

»  „    92(1880)  335  19    6 

m  n  „      93  (l88l)    283    16    II 

t.  t,  »,    94(1882)  26419    4 
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RELIGION    DE   L'HUMANITE. 


R&PVBLIQUE    OCCIDENTALE. 


L'AlfOUR   POUR    PRINCIPE 

Et  l'Ordre  pour  base; 
Le  Prog  res  pour  but. 

Vivre  pour  autrui.  Vivrb  au  grand  jour. 


CINQUIEME  CIRCULAIRE  ANNUELLE 

ADRESSfeE  A  CHAQUE  COOP^RATEUR  DU  LIBRE  SUBSIDE 
INSTITU&  PAR  AUGUSTE  COMTE  POUR  LE  SACERDOCE 
DE  L'HUMANITE. 

Londres,  le  15  Moise  95  (15  Janvier,  1883). 

La  formation  du  sacerdoce  positif  devient  la  premiere  condition  (Tone 
r£g£ne>ation  non  moins  indispensable  a  l'ordre  qu'au  progres. 

(^uoique  les  positivistes  aient  du  d'abord  mooter  de  la  foi  vers 
1'amour,  ils  doivent  desormais  prtWrer  la  marche  plus  rapide  et  pins 
efficace  qui  descend  de  1'amour  a  la  foi. 

Augusts  Comtb. 

Monsieur, 

J'expose  dans  mon  compte  rendu  l'6tat  du  subside  sacerdotal; 
nous  avons  douze  nouvelles  souscriptions,  une  orientale  nous  manquant 
par  la  mort.  La  somme  vers6e  est  un  peu  moindre  que  Tan  dernier,  ce 
qui  est  du  a  la  mort  du  Dr.  Burnell.      II  y  a  augmentation  pour  les 

contributions  hindoues Ne  perdant  jamais  de  vue  le  but 

essentiel  de  cette  institution,  la  formation  du  sacerdoce,  l'argent  dont  je 
dispose  s'emploie  actuellement  au  maintien  des  centres  quelconques, 
presents  ou  futurs,  et  a  la  satisfaction  de  nos  divers  besoins,  mat6riels 
ou  autres,  a  Londres.  Le  reste  de  Tan  93  j'ai  vers6  au  fonds  typogra- 
phique  a  fin  de  faciliter  certaines  publications  importantes,  telles  que  la 
traduction  de  Tarithmetique  de  Condorcet  par  le  Dr.  Kaines,  la  traduc- 
tion italienne  du  catlchisme  positiviste,  et  enfin  la  traduction  anglaise 
des  huit  circulaires  d'Auguste  Comte. 

Le  centre  de  Liverpool  ne  demande  aucun  appui  exterieur ;  cepen- 
dant  comme  preuve  de  sympathie  j'ai  cru  devoir  ofFrir  une  certaine 
somme  a  nos  co-religionnaires  dont  l'application  est  a  leur  discretion. 

Nous  avons  mis  &  la  disposition  des  Positivistes  de  Birmingham,  une 
salle  bien  situ6e  et  convenablement  meubl6e,  en  nous  chargeant  du 
loyer.     lis  suffiront  avec  cette  aide  aux  frais  ordinaires. 
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A  Newcastle  jusqu'ici  notre  effort  est  moindre.  S'il  y  a  lieu  a  un 
accroissement,  ce  qui  depend  de  M.  Quin,  qui  cherche  toujours  a  y 
mieux  installer  le  positivisme,  nous  serons  prets,  aussi  bien  qu'ailleurs 
si  d'autres  occasions  se  presentent.  Je  recommande  done  k  tous  une 
prudente  perseverance  afin  de  faire  face  aux  exigences  de  la  situation. 

D'accord  avec  M.  Crompton  j'ai  simplify  nos  affaires  en  ne  laissant 
subsister  que  le  fonds  sacerdotal  et  le  funds  tvpographique.  En  appli- 
quant  te  premier  au  mainticn  des  diverses  sallcs,  soit  a  Londres,  soil 
ailleurs,  nous  avons  pour  but  de  developper  notre  action  preparatoire 
qui  vise  a  la  formation  d'un  corps  plus  nombreux  d'adhtrents — seule 
base  possible  du  sacerdoce  de  I'avenir — comme  fournissant  en  nombre 
sutfisant  de  jeuncs  eleves.  Un  tel  corps  d'apres  ses  propres  besoins 
donne  lieu  a  1'exercice  des  fonctions  sacerdotales  de  conseil,  de  conse- 
cration, de  jugement,  et  en  outre  il  est  n<kessaire  pour  soutenir  ceux 
qui  desirerarent  se  devouer  a  ['office  correspondent. 

On  verra  que.  afin  de  donner  suite  a  ce  que  j'ai  dit  dans  ma  derniere 
ctrculaire,  j'ai  offert  une  contribution  au  subside  sacerdotal  de  M. 
Laffitte.  Des  le  commencement  de  notre  divergence  j'ai  toujours  dit 
que,  se  fut-il  agi  d'un  disscntiment  entre  les  disciples  IVancais  d'un 
cfite  et  les  anglais  de  I'autre,  le  stutuquo  tut  du  etre  maintenu.  Mais 
les  positivistes  francos  n*6tant  pas  unis,  la  situation  est  autre.  On 
devait  I'viter  a  tout  prix  une  separation  qui  eut  revetu  un  caracterc  de 
nationalisme.     Elle  eut  lieu  parceque  ce  danger  paraissait  ecart£.     Cet 

:  me  semble,  de  notre  devoir  de  reconnaitre 
xiste  autant  que  le  comporte  une  certaine 
notre  dissentiment.     Je  joins  a  celte  circu- 

:tion  de  mes  iminents  collfigues  franijats 
.  I  eut  et£  plus  sage,  je  1'avoue,  de  nous  en 
r  la  des  le  commencement  en  1878.  Leur  abandon  complet  me 
d£gage  de  toute  obligation  covers  eux.  Uni  avec  eux,  notre  groupe 
restart  occidental  et  aflirmait  le  principe  d'une  itroite  union  avec  la 
France.  Eux  disparaissant,  je  crois  ne  pas  me  tromper  en  disant  que 
tfatt  le  iraeu  general  que  nous  continuions  a  affirmer  ce  principe,  sans 
sacrificr  notre  but  principal. 

En  aidant  collectivement  d'autres  centres,  nous  ne  comptons,  d'apics 
I'avis  de  tous  ceux  que  j'ai  pu  consulter,  imposer  aucune  condition,  . 
peu  pres  du  moins.  Nous  acceptons  leur  complete  independance. 
Telle  est  a  mon  grd  la  seule,  si  non  la  meilleure  ligne  a  suivre,  vu  nos 
conditions.  Nous  devons  nous  contenter  d'abord  de  1'union  des  senti- 
ments, elle  nous  minera,  n'en  doutons  pas,  plus  loin, 
contours  a  un  but  commun  avec  independance  qua 
choisia.  Actuellement,  telles  doivent  etre  nos  relatior 
tivisme  francos  dirige  par  M.  I.affitte.  Ajouton 
devoir  collectif  d'appuycr  ses  efforts.  J'espere  b 
notre  d-marche.  Elle  s'inspire  des  motifs  qui  nous  guident  v 
tous  nos  co-religionnaires  anglais. 

L'extension  de  I'action  positiviste  ressort  des  indications  pri-cedentes. 
Je  n'insiste  pas  sur  les  details  que  j'ai  traitfs  dans  mon  discours  du  jour 
de  1'an.  En  somme  il  y  a  eu  ace roir.se me nt  pendant  I'annce  qui  vient  de 
finir,  ce  qui  est  de  bon  augure  pour  I'avenir  ;  que  nous  envisagions,  ou 
notre  progres  propre,  ou  1'opinion  gencrale,  il  y  a  de  quoi  nous 
encourager,  surtout  en  France  autant  que  j'en  peux  juger,  quelle  que 
soit  d'aillcurn  la  reserve  que  la  prudence  m'imposc  en  parlant  de  i'action 
positiviste  franchise. 

HHH 
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Nos  obligations  envcrs  Auguste  Comte  pesent  trop  sur  nous  pour 
que  nous  puissions  revoquer  en  doute  l'initiative  de  la  France.  F.lle 
est  nicessairement  le  centre  spirituel  de  ['Occident  comme  lieu  de 
naissance  de  la  religion  de  I'Humanite.  Nous  devons  attendrc  la  forte 
impulsion  qui  viendrait  de  !a  France  si  elle  acceptait  franchement  cette 
position  en  adherant  i.  la  nouvelle  foi.  Cette  adhesion  garantirait  sa 
renonciation  a  toute  aspiration  ayant  une  tendance  vicieuse. 

Quoiqu'il  en  soit,  I'incettitude  qui  plane  sur  1'avenir  immidiat  de  ta 
France,  d'apres  1'absence  de  guides  d'une  competence  rcconnue,  doit 
nous  faire  sentir  specialement  combien  il  est  de  notre  devoir  de  faire 
tout  ce  qui  depend  de  nous  pour  augmenter  1'union  des  deux  pays, 
union  si  nfcessaire  a  la  paix  gineralc.  Or  les  eVenements  ricents 
demontrent  que  rien  de  solide  ne  peut  etre  constitue  qu'i  la  condition 
que  les  deux  pays  adoptent  des  croyances  communes.  Les  contacts 
qu'amdne  le  commerce  ou  l'expansion  coloniale  inspircnt  plutdt  la 
crainte  que  1'espoir. 

Nous  persistons  toujours  a  recommander  a  1'Angleten-e  une  politique 
anti-impfrialiste,  une  politique  de  revision  envcrs  son  pass£ ,  de  renoncia- 
tion aux  conquetes  injustes  et  it  toute  tendance  semblable  a  1'avenir. 
K'il  fallait  nous  justifier,  nous  n'aurions  qu'a  invoquer  les  mauvais  effets 
de  son  cxemplc.  II  est  vrai  que  1'Anglcterre  a  ete  precedec  dans  la 
voie  aggressive  par  le  Portugal  d'abord,  1'Espagne  et  la  Hollande 
ensuite.  II  est  vrai  aussi  que  son  empire  colonial  a  £tf  le  risultat  en 
grande  partie  de  sa  longue  rivalite  avec  la  France,  qui  a  et^  un  incident 
de  la  p£riode  commerciale  apres  la  terminaison  des  guerres  de  religion. 

Mais  actuellement  e'est  nous  surtnut  qui  opprimons  les  populations 
arrierees  et  e'est  la  precisdment  dans  l'opinion  de  I'Europe  le  secret  dc 
la  grande  prosperite  qu'elle  nous  accorde.  C'est  une  erreur  k  mon  avis, 
et  je  pourrais  citer  a  1'appui  plus  d'un  d'entre  nos  hommes  d'etat. 
Aussi  bien  cette  prosperite  elle-meme  est  factice,  achetee  d'ailleurs  au 
detriment  de  nos  vi'ritables  interSts  sociaux  et  moraux.  Pourtanf  t^l |r_- 
est  l'opinion  generate,  et  il  serait  hautement  utile  que  1'Angleterre  en 
manifestat  pratiquement  la  futility  en  adoptant  une  nouvelle  politique. 
Malheureusement  au  moment  m*me  oil  elle  paraissait  s'en  approcher, 
cette  immorale  campagne  egyptienne  vient  nous  faire  rctrograder  en 
aigrissant  nos  relations  avec  la  France  et  ajournant  I'union  si  desiric. 

let  pas  en  tant  qu'anglais  de 
,  ar  nous-mSmes.  Mais  notre 
1  exprimer  librement  sur  les  questions 
occidentals.  Par  de  libres  expositions,  pnurvu  qu'elles  s'accordent, 
les  positivistes  des  divers  pays  peuvent  aider  beaucoup  a  changer 
l'opinion  dominante  li  oil  seul  le  changement  puissc  avoir  une  utilite 
immediate,  c'est  a  dire  dans  I'Europe  occidental.  Bien  dirigcr  son 
superiority  relative  vis-A-vis  des  autres  nations,  voila  la  qiiea- 
olitique  la  plus  urgente  et  la  plus  importante  que  nous,  tyona  a 
drer.      C'est  elle   qui   rend  si  int£ressantes  les  diverges  complica- 

s  intfrieures  de  ['Europe.  Car  actuellement  tout  lc  reste  do  monde 
n'est  envisage,  en  tant  qu'il  est  faible,  que  comme  la  proie  legitime  dc 
I'ambition  d'un  etat  europeen  quelconque.  C'est  du  moins  le  sentiment 
qui  domine.  Nous  devons  nous  proposer  pour  but  d'evoquer  on  de 
cr^er  une  opinion  contrairc  qui  puissc  utiliser  dans  un  sens  plus  humain 
et  plus  bienfaisant  une  tnergie  qui  se  fourvoie. 

II   n'y   a   d'autre   moyen   a    notre    disposition    que    de    substituer 
Tidee-m£re    de    la     Religion    positive.       Nous 
.ubstituons   ainsi  une  puissance   essentiellement  pacifique  a  une  puis- 
rs   coexist*   avec   la   guerre, 


II  faut 
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Chaque  peuple  se  croit  actuellement  sous  le  patronage  special  du 
commun  dieu.  Toute  pretention  exclusive  de  la  part  d'une  nation,  ou 
d'un  ensemble  de  nations,  tombe  naturellement  en  pr6sence  de 
l'Humanit6.  Elle  les  comprend  toutes.  Elle  ne  saurait  prendre  part  avec 
Tune,  quelle  qu'elle  soit,  en  particulier.  En  les  protegeant  toutes  elle 
leur  impose  a  toutes  egalement  le  devoir  de  concourir  a  la  cause 
commune,  et  cela  d'apres  sa  designation  m6me.  A  nous  de  la 
proc  lamer. 

Richard  Conoreve. 
84,  Palace  Gardens  Terrace, 
London,  W. 


A  Monsieur  Pierre  Laffitte, 

126,  Rue  d'Assas,  Paris. 
Monsieur, 

Je  viens  vous  offrir  de  la  part  du  groupe  que  je  repr6sente  une 
souscription  collective  a  votre  subside  sacerdotal  de  1250  francs.  Ce 
groupe  se  compose  d'environ  85  souscripteurs,  anglais,  6cossais, 
am£ricains,  et  hindous.  Aucun  francais  n'y  participant  le  motif  de 
votre  dernier  refus  n'existe  plus  et  j'espere  que  vous  agreerez  l'offre  que 
je  renouvelle  sous  les  conditions  nouvelles  qui  nous  sont  faites  par  la 
disparition  de  tout  appui  en  France. 

Cette  d-marche  est  motiv6e  par  le  d6sir  de  d6montrer  que  le 
dissentiment  qui  existe,  et  qui  a  tou jours  sa  gravit6,  quant  a  l'oppor- 
tunit£  d'une  certaine  manure  de  presenter  la  religion  de  THumanit6, 
n'altfcre  point  nos  sentiments  de  fraternity  et  notre  appreciation  de  la 
haute  valeur  de  l'union  avec  la  France.  Si  j'interprfcte  bien  1'opinion 
g£n£rale  de  mes  confreres,  nous  tenons,  tout  en  maintenant  une  certaine 
ind£pendance,  vu  ce  dissentiment,  a  assurer  notre  concours  a  Taction  du 
seul  centre  francais  en  appuyant  son  chef,  afin  de  fermer  toute  ouver- 
ture  a  1'esprit  de  nationalisme. 

En  dehors  du  corps  positiviste  1'opinion  de  ceux  qui  suivent  avec 
int6r£t  la  marche  du  Positivisme,  en  accord  avec  1'opinion  des  adherents 
de  la  nouvelle  foi,  surtout  de  ceux  qui  arrivent,  voudrait  bien  voir 
disparaftre,  dans  les  limites  du  possible,  toute  division  prononc6e,  en 
acceptant  une  grande  liberty  d'action  de  la  part  des  divers  centres,  vis- 
a-vis Tun  de  l'autre. 

C'est  un  acte  public  que  j'accomplis,  un  acte  qui  donne  suite  a  ce  que 
j'ai  dit  dans  ma  derniere  circulaire.  Parce  qu'il  a  ce  caractere  j'en 
6carte  a  dessein  toute  consideration  personnelle. 

Veuillez  agr£er,  Monsieur,  Tassurance  de  ma  haute  consideration. 

Richard  Conoreve. 
k  15  Mo'ise  95. 

k  15  Janvier  1883. 
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Love  for  Principle 
and  Order  for  Basis; 
Progress  for  End. 

Live  for  Others.  Live  Openly. 


SIXTH  ANNUAL  CIRCULAR 

ADDRESSED  TO  EVERY  SUBSCRIBER  TO  THE  VOLUNTARY 
FUND  INSTITUTED  BY  AUGUSTE  COMTE  ON  BEHALF 
OF  THE  PRIESTHOOD  OF  HUMANITY. 

London,  15  Moses  96  (15  January,  1884). 

The  formation  of  the  Positivist  Priesthood  is  become  the  first  condition 
of  a  renovation  which  is  as  imperatively  demanded  by  order  as  by  progress. 

Positivists  at  the  outset  had  to  ascend  from  faith  to  love,  bat  hence- 
forward they  should  give  the  preference  to  the  more  rapid  and  more 
effective  method  which  leads  downward  from  love  to  faith. 

Augusts  Comtb. 

Sir, 

Our  financial  statement  is  given  as  usual  at  the  end  of  the 
circular.  It  must  be  remembered  that  under  our  present  arrangement 
the  accounts  give  the  whole  of  our  income  and  outgoings,  except  in  so 
far  as  the  Printing  Fund  is  concerned.  That  arrangement  was 
explained  last  year,  and  accounts  for  the  apparent  increase  both  in 
receipts  and  expenditure.  In  relation  to  the  London  room  the  expense 
has  been  unusually  heavy,  in  consequence  of  its  thorough  repair  and 
the  addition  of  an  organ  screen.  There  is  also  a  considerable  increase 
in  wages,  owing  to  our  keeping  the  library  open  every  afternoon  from 
2  to  6  for  the  sale  of  our  publications  and  for  greater  facility  of 
borrowing  the  books.  So  that,  with  renewed  or  new  payments  to  other 
centres,  there  is  with  the  increase  of  receipts  a  slight  deficit.  The 
balances  from  past  years  enable  us  to  meet  this,  as  also  to  meet  the 
extra  demand  occasioned  by  the  reprinting  of  the  Catechism,  which  has 
been  paid  for  out  of  the  General  Fund,  an  application  of  the  fund  which 
will  be  sanctioned,  I  feel  sure,  by  all  contributors. 

If  some  few  of  our  subscribers  have  failed,  the  whole  number  will 
be  seen  to  be  considerably  larger.  I  would  urge  on  all  regularity  and 
persistence  in  the  discharge  of  this  simple  obligation,  when  once 
freely  accepted.  I  again  ask  for  the  payments  to  be  made  earlier. 
The  annual  expenses  ought  to  be  met  by  the  annual  income,  and  all 
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will  see  the  convenience  of  having  the  money  ready.  Besides,  when 
the  payments  are  made  very  late,  it  is  difficult  to  calculate  what  we  are 
justified  in  undertaking.  As  to  the  amount  of  subscription  I  have  no 
wish  to  press  anyone.  The  fund  is  an  important  institution.  It  should 
be  sufficient  not  only  for  our  present  demands,  but  for  the  contingency 
of  other  demands  from  fresh  centres.  It  is  even  now  desirable  that  it 
were  large  enough  to  give  help,  a  help  which  might  be  counted  on,  to 
any  who  are  preparing  for  the  priesthood  or  engaged  in  the  work  of 
propagation.  Lastly,  we  ought  to  keep  before  us  the  having  a  building 
of  our  own.  Valid  reasons  then  abound  why,  to  the  measure  of  our 
ability,  we  should  give  freely  lo  the  cause  to  which  we  have  pledged 


I 


selves 
Theii 


Those 


1  the  number  of  subscribers  is  enci 
.•ious  preaching  of  the  Religion  of 
object  are  as  yet  so  few  and  so  isolated  that  they  should  give  one 
another  all  the  support  in  their  power,  and  each  one  can  add  to  the 
support  derived  from  a  gradual  augmentation  of  numbers.  1  submit 
this  consideration  in  the  most  general  terms  to  all  adherents  of  the  new 
faith.     They  mav  not  hitherto  have  given  it  due  weight. 

On  the  Positivist  movement  in  direct  connection  with  our  group  I 
have  spoken  in  the  appendix  to  my  Annual  Address,  now  published.  For 
those  who  may  not  see  that  Address  I  may  say  very  briefly  that  the 
record  is,  on  the  whole,  favourable,  that  in  some  places  there  has  been 
steady  continuousness  of  action,  as  in  America  and  Calcutta  ;  in  others 
growth,  as  in  Liverpool,  Birmingham,  Newcastle,  and  Leicester.  In 
London  we  still  remain  numerically  weak,  with  no  immediate  prospect 
of  advance.'  The  attitude  we  maintain  is  the  principal  cause  of  our 
weakness.  That  weakness  might  be,  it  soon  would  be,  considerably 
diminished  were  there  more  determination  in  those  who  in  the  main 
approve  of  that  attitude.  We  must  work  on  and  wait  in  patience  for 
the  lime  when  the  sense  of  duty  to  the  cause  shall  make  this  determina- 
tion more  general  than  it  has  hitherto  been. 

I  reprint  below  my  letter  of  last  year  to  M.  Laffitte,  and  his  answer 
accepting  the  offer  made  him.  It  did  not  reach  me  in  time  for  the  last 
circular.  My  offer  was  a  renewal  of  previous  offers  to  the  same  effect ; 
one  accepted,  one  rejected.  From  the  first  we  have  pursued  one  line 
of  conduct  in  this  respect.  We  have  recognised  and  been  faithful 
to  the  obligations  imposed  on  us  by  our  past  to  co-operate  with  our 
French  brethren  in  the  material  support  ot  M.  Laffitte.  My  circulars 
bear  me  out  in  this.  No  new  step  was  taken  last  year.  No  formal 
adhesion  was  given,  as  is  clear  from  the  letter.  The  acknowledgment 
of  the  fact  that  there  is  no  other  French  centre  is  no  adhesion  to  that 
centre's  direction.  Nor  was  it,  as  has  been  erroneously  stated,  a  re- 
opening of  communication.  There  has  throughout  been,  when  occasion 
demanded  it.  communication,  either  personally  or  by  letter,  between  me 
and  M.  Laffitte.  I  can  understand  why  it  is  sought  to  put  a  certain 
colour  on  my  act  of  last  year,  but  there  is  no  ground  for  the  proceeding. 
The  allegation  that  the  act  was  a  new  departure  is  unfounded. 

In  regard  lo  formal  adhesion  to  the  Paris  centre  we  stand  then 
where  we  stood.  The  original  disagreement  remains  as  to  the  method 
there  adopted.  Consequently  we  must  maintain  a  certain  independ- 
ence, whilst  anxious  now,  as  from  the  first,  to  keep  unimpaired  the 
sense  of  Positivist  fraternity,  and  to  uphold  that  union  with  France 
which,  more  than  anyone  else.  I  have  upheld. 

Moreover,  the  Paris  centre  is  divided  against  itself.  This  enhances 
the  difficulty.    To  which  side  could  we  adhere  ?     The  divergence  rt 
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fcsted  some  time  ago  in  regard  to  Tunis  is  repeated  in  relation  to  the 
actual  colonial  policy  of  the  French  Government. 

There  was  a  noble  protest  of  the  French  Fositivists  in  the  former 
case  ;  there  has  been  a  noble  expression  of  opinion  by  Dr.  Robinet  in 
the  lalter.  I  cannot  hear  of  any  other  protest  addressed  to  the  French 
Government  besides  his  article,  since  printed  separately  as  a  pamphlet. 
But  in  neither  case  has  the  director  of  the  Paris  centre  been  a  consent- 
ing party.  Dr.  Kobinet  makes  no  secret  of  the  fact  that  his  views  are 
not  acceptable  to  M,  Laffitte.  We  are  in  fullest  agreement  with  Dr. 
Robinet ;  but  what  becomes  of  the  central  direction  ? 

Recent  utterances  have  forced  on  me  some  such  explicit  statement 
of  our  position. 

Divergence  on  a  very  capital  point  of  practical  policy  is  a  strain 
upon  union,  but  it  need  not  necessarily  lead  to  separation  any  more 
than  it  need  necessitate  the  continuance  of  a  separation  which  has  taken 
place.  The  two  leading  groups  of  Auguste  Comte's  disciples  might  lay 
aside  every  appearance  of  disunion  were  the  direction  in  Paris  con- 
sistently to  give  a  religious  character  to  their  movement  ;  were  it  set 
forth  to  the  world  as  primarily  and  pre-eminently  a  religion,  with  the 
usual  objects  of  a  religion,  and  in  such  a  form  as  to  make  it  recognised 
as  a  religion  by  the  religious  communities  in  the  midst  of  which  it  rises. 
This  is  the  real  issue.  There  has,  so  far  as  I  am  aware,  been  no  change 
at  the  centre  in  this  respect.  If  1  may  judge  by  the  language  of  M. 
Laffitte's  English  adherents  there  is  no  present  probability  of  any  such 
change.  Rather  they  seem  resolved  to  accentuate  the  divergence. 
Were  it  to  cease,  I  can  safely  say  there  would  be  little  hesitation  on  our 
part.  Till  it  cease,  our  aim  must  be,  whilst  securing  as  much  friend- 
ship as  possible,  without  any  concession  in  principle,  to  proceed  with 
all  vigour  in  the  course  wc  have  hitherto  adapted. 

One  word  in  conclusion.  The  first  task  which  devolves  on  the  new 
spiritual  power  emanating  from  the  Religion  of  Humanity  is  to  give 
peace  and  union  to  the  West.  On  no  other  condition  can  this  inter- 
mediate unity— intermediate  between  the  several  states  and  Humanity — 
exercise  aright  its  leadership;  and  as  it  is  unfulfilled,  an  abusive 
interference  is  all  that  is  visible— an  interference  of  this  or  that  stale  in 
the  name  of  its  own  interest.  Such  is  our  intervention  in  Egypt.  Such, 
by  recent  events,  is  shown  more  plainly  than  ever  to  be  our  intervention 
in  India.  The  past  year  has  dispelled  all  the  pleasant  official  illusions 
in  regard  to  that  country.  The  language  of  the  Anglo-Indian  community, 
both  at  home  and  in  India,  scatters  to  the  winds  all  idea  of  amalgam- 
ation as  between  the  European  intruder  and  the  native  population,  and, 
consequently,  all  hope  of  a  permanent  beneficial  union. 

Nor  if  we  look  to  France  is  there  any  better  prospect.  No  imme- 
diate deviations  can  change  the  judgment  founded  on  the  whole  of  past 
history,  the  judgment  which  assigns  France  the  primacy.  But  in  the 
present  we  may  regret  and  profoundly  disapprove  her  action,  as  fraught 
with  danger  to  herself,  as  incompatible  with  any  true  European  order, 
as  untrue  to  her  own  best  tradition,  In  all  this  we  are  in  agreement 
with  the  language  of  Dr.  Robinet's  truly  civic  and  noble  pamphlet. 
In  proportion  as  throughout  we  have  stood  forward  in  support  of  the 
French  initiative  are  we  bound,  with  all  respect,  to  express  firmly  our 
dissent  when  it  is  a  practical  misdirection. 

If  France  fails  us  in  the  immediate  present,  we  only  feel  the  more 
deeply  how  essential  she  is  to  any  true  Western  action.  Without  her 
the  whole  political  and  religious  movement  is  maimed,  all  the  desired 
reorganisation   halts.      For  the  impulse  that   should  spread   from   the 
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centre  outwards  is  wanting ;  and  if  the  other  portions  of  the  West  can 
help  to  remedy,  they  cannot  supply  the  want ;  so  much  must  be  fully 
allowed.  All  they  can  do  is  not  to  slacken  their  energy  whilst  waiting 
for  a  better  direction. 

Richard  Congreve. 
55  Palace  Gardens  Terrace, 
London,  W. 


[Translation] . 

Letter  to  Monsieur  Pierre  Laffitte, 

126,  Rue  d'Assas,  Paris. 
Sir, 

I  write  to  offer  you,  on  the  part  of  the  group  which  I  represent,  a 
collective  subscription  of  £50  to  your  Sacerdotal  Fund.  This  group 
consists  of  about  eighty-five  subscribers — English,  Scotch,  American, 
and  Hindoo.  As  no  French  subscriber  belongs  to  it,  the  reason  for  your 
last  refusal  no  longer  exists,  and  I  hope  that  you  will  accept  the  offer 
which  I  now  repeat  under  the  new  conditions  which  result  from  the  dis- 
appearance of  all  French  support. 

I  am  led  to  take  this  step  by  the  wish  to  make  it  clear  that  such 
difference  as  exists,  and  it  is  a  grave  one,  as  to  the  seasonableness  of  a 
particular  mode  of  presenting  the  Religion  of  Humanity,  in  no  way 
impairs  our  feeling  of  fraternity,  nor  our  sense  of  the  high  value 
attaching  to  union  with  France.  If  I  construe  aright  the  general 
opinion  of  my  colleagues,  we  wish,  whilst  maintaining,  because  of  the 
said  disagreement,  a  certain  independence,  to  manifest  our  co-operation 
with  the  only  existing  French  centre  by  supporting  its  head,  so  closing 
every  opening  there  might  be  for  a  spirit  of  nationalism. 

Outside  of  the  Positivist  body,  the  opinion  of  those  who  follow  our 
movement  with  interest,  agreeing  with  the  opinion  of  the  adherents  of 
the  new  faith,  more  especially  with  those  who  are  coming  to  it,  would 
welcome  the  termination,  so  far  as  possible,  of  any  marked  division, 
while  accepting  a  large  measure  of  freedom  in  the  action  of  the  different 
centres  as  regards  one  another. 

My  act  has  a  public  character,  and  carries  out  what  I  said  in  the 
last  Circular.  As  it  has  this  character,  I  purposely  keep  it  clear  of 
every  personal  consideration. 

Be  good  enough  to  accept,  Sir,  the  assurance  of  my  high  considera- 
tion. 

Richard  Congreve. 

15  Moses  95. 

(15  January,  1883.) 
(Sent  the  2yd  January.) 


[Translation.] 

M.  Laffitte's  Answer. 
Paris,  2nd  March,  1883  (reached  me  the  6th). 
(5  A  ristotle  95.) 

Sir, 

In  your  letter  of  the  20th  Moses  95  (should  be  the  2yd,  23rd 
January,  1883),  in  the  name  of  the  group  which  you  represent  you  offer 
the  Central  Positivist  Fund  a  subscription  of  1,250  francs. 
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I  have  the  honour  to  inform  you  that  I  accept  your  proposal. 

Always  greatly  impressed  with  the  need  of  unity,  I  can  but  approve^ 
and  I  am  glad  of  everything  which  can  lessen  the  separation  which-* 
exists  between  Positivists,  as  also  of  everything  which  tends  to  reduces 
it  to  its  minimum. 

The  extreme  absorption  due  to  my  lectures  in  the  Salle  Gerson,  my  - 
various  conferences  and  my  other  occupations  has  alone  hindered  my  * 
replying  sooner  to  the  proposal  you  have  been  good  enough  to  make  me.  - 

Be  good  enough  to  accept,  I  beg,  Sir,  the  expression  of  my  highest  - 
consideration. 

P.  Laffitte. 

126,  Rue  d'Assas. 

(I.) — The  Sacerdotal  Fund. 

Balance  left  from  previous  years,  as  per  statement  below  (V). 


(ILJ — Subscriptions  for  the  year  95  (1883). 


Occidental  121 


£    s.   d.  £    a.    d. 

Minimum   o    o    6  \ 

Average an     8|r     312  19    2 

Maximum  50    o    o  ) 

(Minimum   084) 
Average 1    5    6J;         7  13    4 
Maximum  4    3    4  j 


Total...  127  Total  £320  12    6 


(III.)— Expenses  for  Hie  year  95  (1883). 

London  Room : —  £  s.   <L       £     s.    d. 

Rent 55  o    o 

Gas  and  Firing   409 

Wages 42  n    o 

Repairs  and  Furniture  52  17    8 

Various  Items 4  13     SI 

Social  Meetings 1  o  10} 

Organ  Expenses 15  n     o 

Printing,  &c,  in  connection  with  room 10  18    6 


Paris  Subscription  50    o  o 

Birmingham 27    4  7 

Newcastle    37  10  o 

Administration,  travelling,  &c 30    o  o 


186  13    6 


144  H    7 


Total  expenses 331    8    x 

Deficit  on  the  Year    10x5    7 
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£    s.  d. 

(IV.) — Amount  for  the  year  90  (1878) 156  13  o 

»>          »         »     91  (1879) 260    o  o 

„          .«         »    92(1880) 32519  6 

„    93(1881) 283  16  11 

94(1882) 26419  4 

i*         ».    95  (l883) 32012  6 


»»  t* 

••  i>         >i 

>> 


rX7  \  £     *•  &* 

V  v ») — Balance  for  the  year  92  (1880) * 115    7  6 

93  (1881) 170  11  3 

94(1882) 89    5  6 


1*  *>  »» 

»»  >»  !» 


375    4    3 
Deficit  for  the  year  95  (1883)  10  15    7 


Total  Balance 364    8    8 

From  this  deduct  the  cost  of  2nd  Edition  of '  Catechism  *..      78    2    o 


£286    6    8 


A  Monsieur  Pierre  Laffitte, 

126,  Rue  d'Assas,  Paris. 
Monsieur, 

Je  viens  vous  offrir  de  la  part  du  groupe  que  je  repr6sente  une 
souscription  collective  a  votre  subside  sacerdotal  de  1250  francs.  Ce 
groupe  se  compose  d'environ  85  souscripteurs,  anglais,  ecossais,  ameYi- 
cains,  et  hindous.  Aucun  francais  n'y  participant  le  motif  de  votre 
dernier  refus  n'existe  plus  et  j'espfcre  que  vous  agr6erez  roffre  que  je 
renouvelle  sous  les  conditions  nouvelles  qui  nous  sont  faites  par  la 
disparition  de  tout  appui  en  Prance. 

Cette  d-marche  est  motive*e  par  le  d^sir  de  de'montrer  que  le  dissenti- 
ment  qui  existe,  et  qui  a  toujours  sa  gravite*,  quant  a  ropportunite*  d'une 
certaine  mani&re  de  presenter  la  religion  de  l'Humanitl,  n'alt&re  point 
nos  sentiments  de  fraternity  et  notre  appreciation  de  la  haute  valeur  de 
l'union  avec  la  France.  Si  j'interprete  bien  l'opinion  g6n6rale  de  mes 
Confreres,  nous  tenons,  tout  en  maintenant  une  certaine  ind£pendance, 
vu  ce  dissentiment,  a  assurer  notre  concours  a  Taction  du  seul  centre 
franc.ais  en  appuyant  son  chef,  afin  de  fermer  toute  ouverture  a  l'esprit 
de  nationalisme. 

En  dehors  du  corps  positiviste  l'opinion  de  ceux  qui  suivent  avec 
int£r£t  la  marche  du  Positivisme  en  accord  avec  l'opinion  des  adherents 
de  la  nouvelle  foi,  surtout  de  ceux  qui  arrivent,  voudrait  bien  voir 
disparaitre,  dans  les  limites  du  possible,  tout  division  prononc6e,  en 
acceptant  une  grande  liberty  d'action  de  le  part  des  divers  centres, 
vis-a-vis  1'un  de  l'autre. 

C'est  un  acte  public  que  j'accomplis,  un  acte  qui  donne  suite  a  ce 

2ue  j'ai  dit  dans  ma  derniere  circulaire.     Parce  qu'il  a  ce  caract£re  j'en 
carte  a  dessein  toute  consideration  personnelle. 

Veuillez  agr6er,  Monsieur,  l'assurance  de  ma  haute  consideration. 

Richard  Conqrbvb. 
le  15  Motse  95. 

&  15  Janvier  1883. 
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A  Monsieur  R.  Congreve,  &  Londrcs. 

Paris  2  Mars  1883  (5  Arisiott  95). 
Monsieur, 

Dans  votre  lettre  du  20  Molse  95  (20  Janvier  1883)  au  nom  du 
groupe  que  vous  repr6sentez  vous  offrez  au  subside  central  positiviste 
une  souscription  de  1250  francs. 

J'ai  Thonneur  de  vous  annoncer  que  j'accepte  votre  proposition. 
Toujours  fortement  prdoccupd  du  besoin  de  l'unit6,  je  ne  puis  qu'ap- 
prouver,  et  je  suis  heureux  de  tout  qui  peut  diminuer  l'6cart  qui  existe 
entre  les  Positivistes  ainsi  que  de  tout  ce  qui  tend  a  le  r£duire  a  son 
minimum. 

L'excessive  absorption  qui  r£sulte  de  mon  cours  salle  Gerson,  de  mes 
diverses  conferences,  et  de  mes  autres  occupations,  m'a  seule  empeche 
de  rdpondre  plut6t  a  l'ouverture  que  vous  avez  bien  voulu  me  faire. 

Veuillez  agreer,  Monsieur,  je  vous  prie,  l'expression  de  ma  plus  haute 
consideration. 

P.  Laffitte. 
126,  Rue  d'Assas. 


Je  rdimprime  ma  lettre  de  Tan  dernier  a  M.  Laffitte,  et  j*y  joins  sa 
reponse.  Elle  m'a  £t6  remise  trop  tard  pour  ma  circulaire.  Je  me 
permets  quelques  observations  a  ce  sujet,  afin  de  bien  eclaircir  la 
situation. 

L'offre  qui  a  6t6  faite  et  acceptee  n'impliquait  nullement  une  adhesion 
formelle  au  centre  parisien,  ce  qui  ressort  de  la  lettre  m£me  qui  la 
contient.  Toujours  nous  avons  reconnu  l'obligation  de  concourir  au 
maintien  de  M.  Laffitte;  comme  le  prouvent  mes  circulaires.  Toujours 
aussi  nous  avons  d6sire  maintenir  intacte  la  fraternit6  positiviste  et 
l'union  avec  la  France.  Mais  il  reste  une  certaine  divergence  qui  nous 
oblige  de  maintenir  aussi  notre  independance  vis-a-vis  de  la  direction 
parisienne.  Si  celle-ci  prenait  une  allure  franchement  religieuse  on 
h6siterait  peu  a  s'y  rallier.  Mais  jusque-la  il  importe  de  conserver  notre 
pleine  liberty  d'action.  Malheureusement,  e'est  la  tendance  contraire 
qui  domine,  autant  qu'on  en  puisse  juger  par  Taction  des  adherents 
anglais  de  M.  Laffitte. 

Du  reste,  le  centre  parisien  lui-meme  est  divis6t  ce  qui  ne  suffirait 
pas  pour  motiver  une  separation,  mais  n'en  facilite  pas  non  plus  la 
cessation.  Inutile  de  dire  que  nous  adherens  pleinement  aux  vues  de 
M.  le  Dr.  Robinet. 

Richard  Congreve. 
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Love  for  Principle 
and  Order  for  Basis  ; 
Progress  for  End. 
Live  for  Others.  Live  Openly. 


SEVENTH  ANNUAL    CIRCULAR 

ADDRESSED  TO  EVERY  SUBSCRIBER  TO  THE  VOLUNTARY 
FUND  INSTITUTED  BY  AUGUSTE  COMTE  ON  BEHALF 
OF  THE  PRIESTHOOD  OF  HUMANITY. 

London,  15  Moses  97  (15  January,  1885). 

The  formation  of  the  Positive  Priesthood  is  become  the  first  condition 
of  a  renovation  which  is  as  imperatively  demanded  by  order  as  by  progress. 

Positivists  at  the  outset  had  to  ascend  from  faith  to  love,  but  hence- 
forward they  should  give  the  preference  to  the  more  rapid  and  more 
effective  method  which  leads  downward  from  love  to  faith. 

AUOUSTE  COMTB. 

Sir, 

Referring  you  for  the  details  of  our  receipts  and  expenditure  to 
the  statement  at  the  end  of  this  circular,  there  are  some  points  to  which 
I  would  call  your  attention. 

The  result  of  the  year  is  as  nearly  as  possible  an  exact  balance, 
after  meeting  the  slight  deficit  of  last  year.  It  is  desirable  that  the  fund 
should  increase  both  in  amount  and  in  the  number  of  its  contributors 
that  we  may  extend  our  action  and  calculate  on  it  with  certainty. 
Regular  payment  of  what  is  freely  .given  is  also  a  great  object,  as  it 
does  away  with  any  necessity  for  a  reminder.  The  punctual  discharge 
of  obligations  voluntarily  accepted  should  be  characteristic  of  Positi- 
vists, and  I  repeat  my  request  that  payments  be  made  earlier  in  the 
year.  Where  it  is  indifferent  to  the  contributor  I  should  like  them  in 
the  first  half-year.  Where,  this  is  difficult  I  would  ask  for  them  before 
the  month  of  December.     My  reasons  I  gave  in  the  last  circular. 

The  fund  has  met  as  before  the  expenses  of  our  church  in  London, 
the  rent  of  the  rooms  at  Birmingham  and  Newcastle,  with  a  small 
contribution,  as  an  evidence  of  interest,  to  the  one  at  Leicester.  Two 
other  applications  of  it  remain  for  notice. 

x.  I  sent  M.  Lemos  a  sum  to  help  him  to  publish  his  annual  report 

Note. — This  circular  has  been  delayed  longer  than  I  wished  chiefly  by  over- 
pressure from  other  work.  But  though  delayed  it  deals  entirely  witn  the  past 
year  96  (1884),  avoiding  carefully  the  fresh  matter  supplied  by  the  current  year* 
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for  1882,  delayed  from  want  of  funds.  It  is  a  great  object  to  secure 
the  publicity  of  all  our  Positivist  action,  and  therefore  I  thought  it  well 
to  give  this  assistance  which  will  enable  us  all  to  follow  more  closely 
the  Brazilian  movement. 

2.  There  is  you  will  see  a  sum  of  £20  given  to  Mr.  Quin,  which  I 
hope  to  double  for  the  year  97  (1885).  Those  who  know  his  life  and 
effort,  and  the  courage  with  which  he  and  Mrs.  Quin  face  a  really 
difficult  position,  as  well  as  the  sacrifice  he  has  made  to  secure  his 
freedom  for  Positivist  work,  will  see  the  fitness  of  the  support  thus 
offered  him  from  the  English  sacerdotal  fund.  I  wish  this  support 
could  be  greater,  but  with  our  present  resources  it  is  necessary  to  be 
cautious.  Anyone  who  considers  this  its  first  personal  application  will 
see  what  reason  there  is  to  wish  the  fund  both  larger  and  more  sure  as 
resting  on  a  wider  basis. 

There  remains  the  question  of  the  subscription  to  M.  Laffitte's  fund. 
The  events  of  last  year  essentially  change  the  situation  as  regards  this 
subscription.  I  have  always,  since  my  rejection  of  M.  Laffitte's  direc- 
tion in  1878,  wished  to  continue  our  contribution  as  a  mark  of  the 
friendly  feeling  which  ought,  I  thought  and  think,  to  exist  between  the 
French  and  English  Positivists  in  spite  of  a  difference  of  judgment. 
My  wish  to  continue  it  was  not  welcome  to  my  French  colleagues,  but 
they  acquiesced  in  my  decision.  As  I  said  in  my  original  circular,  I 
in  no  way  looked  on  the  Positivist  fraternity  as  broken  by  any  such 
difference.  I  considered  that,  as  before,  so  after,  the  two  bodies  should 
co-operate,  so  avoiding  any  nationalism.  In  what  spirit  I  have  been 
met  I  will  not  here  discuss  as  regards  the  past ;  but  a  document  issued 
last  year  by  the  adherents  of  M.  Laffitte  in  Paris  and  in  London  puts 
an  end  to  all  prospect  of  conciliation,  and  I  propose  at  once  definitively 
to  withdraw  our  collective  support  of  the  Paris  organisation  under 
M.  Laffitte.  The  address  contained  in  this  paper,  "a  protest  against 
the  Lemos  circular,"  was  accepted  by  him,  be  it  remembered,  and  he  is 
therefore  fully  responsible  for  it.  I  have,  perhaps  unwisely,  continued 
this  subscription  in  spite  of  his  prolonged  misdirection.  I  do  not 
withdraw  it  now  because  of  that  misdirection,  but  from  the  conviction 
that  it  is  most  undesirable  to  uphold  any  longer  the  body  which  could 
originate  such  a  manifesto. 

I  have  the  less  hesitation  in  taking  this  step  on  account  of  another 
event  of  the  past  year.  The  Brazilian  and  Chilian  Positivists  have 
renounced  M.  Laffitte's  direction,  substantially  on  the  same  ground  as 
that  which  we  took  in  1878.  We  have  thus  two  groups  of  Latin  and 
Southern  origin  breaking  off  from  him.  In  their  case  no  spirit  of 
nationalism  could  be  suspected.  Coinciding  with  their  general  judg- 
ment, we  may  take  the  same  course  as  they  have  taken,  and  the 
independent  concert  of  such  diverse  groups  will  then  express  identity 
of  practical  conclusions  with  a  similar  basis  of  disagreement  wholly 
apart  from  any  national  considerations. 

To  conclude  this  subject  of  the  fund,  I  add  that  all  who  read  the 
circulars  of  Auguste  Comte,  and  they  deserve  constant  study,  will  see 
the  importance  attached  to  the  institution  during  the  transition  period. 
This  justifies  me  in  dwelling  on  it,  whilst  I  would  put  no  pressure  on 
individuals.  The  uses  to  which  it  is  applied  I  submit  to  the  judgment 
of  the  subscribers. 

The  important  publications  of  the  year  are  three. 

The  first,  due  to  Mr.  Blake  entirely — this  I  wish  to  acknowledge 
most  clearly— is  the  republication,  with  one  exception,  of  the  series  of 
essays  known  as  International  Policy.     Its  lowered  price  will  greatly 
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facilitate  its  distribution.  The  principles  it  advocates  are  as  much 
wanted  as  ever. 

The  second  is  the  Italian  translation,  by  Walter  Congreve,  of  the 
Positivist  Catechism,  justly  called  by  M.  Laffitte  'the  most  elementary 
book  and  the  most  in  use  in  Positivist  teaching.*  When  shall  we  have 
it  in  German  ? 

The  third  is  the  exceptional  volume  which  contains  Auguste  Comte's 
will,  his  confessions,  and  his  correspondence  with  Madame  Clotilde  de 
Vaux.  The  full  importance  of  this  volume  will  be  of  slow  and  very 
gradual  recognition.  It  is  most  instructive  immediately  in  its  bearing 
on  the  discussions  that  are  going  on  within  the  body  of  his  disciples. 
It  should  put  an  end  at  once  to  all  attempts  to  claim  for  M.  Laffitte  his 
master's  recognition  of  him  as  his  successor.  All  can  now  verify  the 
truth  of  my  assertion  that  any  such  claim  was  utterly  groundless. 

We  have  lost  by  death  during  the  year  several  of  our  co-religionists, 
tome  in  ripe  age,  some  very  prematurely.  MM.  Magnin  and  Hadery 
are  of  the  former  class ;  Dr.  Semerie,  and  a  young  English  Positivist, 
Mr.  Saul,  of  the  latter.  The  high  estimation  in  which  Auguste  Comte 
held  the  two  first-mentioned  is  well  known,  and  the  many  who  knew  M. 
Magnin  saw  its  justification,  though  at  times  they  might  differ  with 
that  eminent  disciple  in  his  judgments  and  actions.  M.  Hadery  was 
less  known.  I  only  speak  of  him  here  because  of  a  question  which  his 
action  raises.  He  was  the  recipient  of  Mr.  Winstanley's  gift  of  £10,000. 
The  object  of  that  gift  was  to  establish  a  model  farm.  It  was,  I  need 
not  say,  a  premature  act,  and  it  ended  in  a  complete  failure.  The  sum 
was  larger  too  than  was  warranted  by  the  means  of  the  donor,  and  he 
felt  very  painfully  that  he  had,  for  no  good  result,  seriously  over- 
burdened an  already  over-charged  property. 

During  his  lifetime,  as  executor  of  Winstanley  and  as  co-executor 
of  Auguste  Comte,  I  asked  M.  Hadery  at  a  meeting  of  the  executors  to 
give  an  account  to  the  Society  of  what,  if  a  plenary  gift,  a  gift  given 
out  and  out,  was  yet  a  social  gift,  and  as  such  ought  to  be  accounted 
for  to  the  Society.  The  obligation  to  give  such  account  was  recognised 
but  never  discharged. 

I  have  always  thought,  as  cognisant  of  the  main  facts  of  the  case, 
that  all  that  could  be  spared,  if  there  were  anything,  should  have 
returned  to  the  impoverished  estate.  But  I  knew  Winstanley's  wish 
to  be  that  M.  Hadery  should  not  be  disturbed.  On  his  death,  I  thought 
it  right  to  urge  on  some  of  the  leading  Positivists  in  France,  the  re- 
covery, if  there  were  anything  to  recover,  for  the  said  estate  of  what 
was  left.  It  seems  to  me  that,  as  Positivists,  it  was  incumbent  on  us 
to  do  what  we  could  to  repair  an  evil  which  had  arisen  through  an 
impulse  of  the  most  generous  kind  on  behalf  of  our  work.  It  did  not 
seem  to  me  that  it  was  open  to  us  to  acquiesce  in  any  application  of 
the  sum  in  question  to  general  Positivist  purposes.  The  question  is, 
I  find,  very  much  simplified  by  M.  Hadery's  will,  which  leaves  all  to 
M.  Laffitte.  This,  he  quite  honourably,  but  as  I  think  mistakenly, 
interprets  not  as  a  personal  bequest,  but  as  a  bequest  to  Positivism.  I 
publicly  invite  him  to  reconsider  this  decision  and  see  whether  it  would 
not  be  better  for  the  general  interest  of  our  cause  to  take  into  account 
the  strong  moral  claim,  as  I  judge  it,  of  Winstanley's  estate.  Be  it 
much  or  little,  whatever  is  left  should  return  to  it,  and  the  intention 
would  be  appreciated  if  the  result  were  insignificant.  It  is  most 
especially  incumbent  on  Positivists  to  recognize  fully  such  moral  claims. 

Dr.  S6m6rie's  loss  has  been  beautifully  appreciated  by  Dr.  Audiffrent 
in  an  address  at  his  grave,  which  I  hope  before  long  to  present  to  our 
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English  public,  as  translated  by  Mr.  Nicholson.  Whatever  differences 
there  were  between  us,  I  feel  that  his  death  leaves  a  real  gap  in  the 
ranks  of  Positivism,  for  which  he  had  struggled  long,  zealously,  and 
with  great  effect,  and  at  fifty-one  so  much  is  cut  short  before  the  time. 

Still  more  untimely  was  the  death  of  Mr.  Norman  Saul,  a  young 
Northumbrian  Positivist,  of  Blaydon-upon-Tyne,  near  Newcastle.  He 
was  but  twenty-five.  His  loss  is  keenly  felt  by  all  who  knew  him,  so 
attractive  was  his  nature  by  its  firmness  and  gentleness.  His  accept- 
ance of  the  Religion  of  Humanity,  his  devotion  to  it,  and  his  determina- 
tion to  make  it  the  real  guiding  influence  of  his  life  were  all  complete. 
Hence  we  have  to  lament  a  rare  promise  unfulfilled.  He  joins  that 
body  of  our  own  dead  which  already  weighs  with  such  a  strong  and 
elevating  yet  saddening  influence  upon  us,  the  survivors,  in  our  con- 
tinuance of  the  common  work. 

The  year  has  been  one  of  considerable  internal  activity.  I  have 
before  me  besides  the  two  regular  circulars,  *.*.,  M.  Laffitte's  and  my 
own,  five  others— which  I  mention  in  the  order  in  which  they  reached 
me. 

1.  From  Brazil  a  collective  circular  addressed  to  all  true  disciples  of 
Auguste  Comte. 

2.  The  Parisian  document  above  alluded  to,  entitled  •  Protest  against 
the  Lemos  Circular.' 

3.  A  circular  letter  from  Dr.  Audiffrent,  also  addressed  to  all  true 
disciples  of  Auguste  Comte. 

4.  From  Chili  a  circular  from  Dr.  Jorge  Lagarrigue  to  Positivists. 

5.  A  letter  from  Dr.  Nystrom  to  all  true  Positivists. 

There  were  besides  two  other  letters  from  M.  J.  E.  Lagarrigue,  one 
to  Dr.  Robinet,  the  other  to  Dr.  Bridges,  bearing  on  the  general  question. 

It  would  take  too  long  to  comment  on  all  these  documents.  Together 
they  throw  great  light  on  the  actual  situation  of  Positivism.  They  leave 
us  much  to  regret.  But  there  is  compensation  in  the  living  energy  they 
evidence,  and  in  the  confidence  which  animates  them  all  as  to  the  future 
of  the  great  doctrine.  There  is  anticipation  of  trouble  but  not  of  failure. 

The  issue  is  a  very  simple  one  at  bottom.  Shall  we  accept  Auguste 
Comte's  direction  or  M.  Laffitte's  ?  Nowhere  does  this  issue  come  out 
more  strongly  than  in  the  Parisian  manifesto  which,  reduced  to  its 
essential  meaning,  is  a  demand  for  unlimited  adherence  to  the  director 
therein  acknowledged,  even  when  he  is  in  open  contradiction  with  his 
master.  It  is  in  this  respect,  nor  only  in  this  respect,  a  very  singular 
paper.  It  is  unbrotherly  to  other  Positivists,  it  is  undutiful  to  our 
common  Master.  I  leave  it  to  the  judgment  of  the  more  dispassionate 
who  may  take  an  interest  in  the  questions  it  raises,  adding  only  that 
those  who  would  infer  from  it  unanimity  among  the  Parisian  Positivists 
should  read  Dr.  Nystrom's  letter,  which  affirms  and  comments  on  the 
absence  of  such  unanimity. 

The  South  American  Positivists,  Brazilian  and  Chilian,  are  clear  in 
their  judgment  on  this  simple  issue.  Letter  after  letter  contains  the 
same  decision.  They  will  adhere  to  Auguste  Comte  in  full  discipleship, 
and  the  vigour  of  their  utterance,  if  here  and  there  we  might  wish  it 
more  tempered,  is  very  refreshing.  It  breathes  a  spirit  of  entire  devotion 
to  our  great  Master  which  has  been  too  rare  among  us,  and  from  which 
many,  both  in  France  and  England,  are  more  and  more  inclined  to 
shrink. 

With  slight  differences  as  to  form  of  expression,  at  times  even  to  the 
ground  taken,  with  occasionally  some  regret  where  there  is  over-warmth, 
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I  am  in  full  accord  on  all  essential  points  with  their  judgment,  their 
spirit,  and  their  method — the  true  Positivist  method  of  perfect  openness 
in  statement  and  action,  and  I  regret  and  blame  the  way  in  which  they 
have  been  treated  both  in  Paris  and  London.  I  notice  by  the  way  that 
there  is  a  difference  in  this  respect.  The  Chilian  group  is  not  attacked 
at  all.  It  was  only  from  Dr.  Robinet's  letter  given  in  the  Paris  paper 
that  I  could  infer  its  agreement  with  the  Brazilian.  Later,  I  received 
its  manifesto  also.  I  cannot  explain  this  difference,  for  the  Chilian 
dissent  is  as  explicit,  its  judgment  as  unfavourable  to  M.  Laffitte  as  the 
Brazilian,  and  substantially  on  the  same  grounds.  Possibly  other 
publications  will  explain  the  silence  in  regard  to  it. 

There  is  a  passage  in  Auguste  Comte's  will  which  I  would  here 
recall.  It  is  in  the  second  appendix,  where  he  is  speaking  of  the  objec- 
tions to  his  will  raised  by  some  of  his  executors.  He  goes  on  to  say 
(page  27,  at  bottom) :  '  These  conflicts,  always  imminent,  are  a  conse- 
quence of  the  scepticism  which  was  the  previous  condition  of  nearly  all 
my  present  disciples,  and  they  constitute  the  most  painful  fatality  in  the 
unexampled  situation  in  which  I  am  placed  as  a  renovator.  Whilst  St.  *■'■  <■<* ■*■* 
Paul  and    Mohammed,   in    the   midst  of   furious   struggles,   obtained  )     ' 

adherents  of  the  completest  devotedness,  I  am  liable,  without  any  attack 
from  without,  at  any  given  moment,  to  be  abandoned  by  all  my  disciples 
by  virtue  of  the  habits  due  to  their  original  negativism.'  He  could  only, 
he  added,  surmount  this  evil  by  living  to  such  an  age  that  his  influence 
might  be  brought  to  bear  on  the  children  of  his  actual  disciples.  This 
he  did  not  live  to  see.  The  devotion  which  Comte  wished  for  and  failed 
to  secure  is  gradually  coming  into  existence  after  his  death.  But  even 
then  it  will  excite  in  many  minds  opposition,  perhaps  even  repugnance, 
and  that  amidst  his  disciples.  Yet  it  is  curious  to  observe  that  there  is 
an  agreement  in  principle  as  to  the  desirability  of  such  devotedness — 
the  difference  arising  as  to  its  object.  The  complete  submission  which 
was  and  is  denied  to  Comte  is  claimed  by  the  Paris  followers,  and  to  a 
large  extent  by  the  Newton  Hall  followers,  of  M.  Laffitte  for  this  latter. 
It  is  but  a  substitution—  an  imprudent  one — of  the  disciple  for  the  master. 
I  have  known  both,  personally  and  from  their  works,  and  can  have  no 
temptation  to  join  in  such  substitution.  Rather  I  watch  with  pleasure 
the  gradual  rise  of  a  determined  spirit  of  submissive  veneration  for  our 
glorious  founder.  It  will  sweep  over  the  Positive  body  at  no  distant 
period  with  irresistible  force,  brushing  away  all  obstacles  which  oppor- 
tunism or  timidity  throw  on  its  path.  There  is  no  danger  really  as  we 
are  at  present  from  exaggeration.  A  religion  will  not  spread  by  veiling 
all  its  doctrines,  or  by  a  hesitating  and  critical  acceptance  of  such  as 
may  seem  palatable  to  the  outer  world.  Auguste  Comte  knew  what  he 
was  about.  We  may  follow  him  in  confidence  and  by  greater  obedience 
rise  gradually  to  the  level  of  his  conceptions,  leaving  to  the  future 
generations  the  power  which  is  inherent  in  them  of  dealing  with  those 
conceptions  according  to  their  wants. 

These  various  circulars  have  another  good  in  them.  They  wake  us 
up  and  force  us  all  to  think  out  the  whole  subject.  We  see  more  clearly 
how  difficult  and  complex  is  the  work  we  have  in  hand,  how  it  needs 
patience  and  strenuous  effort,  as  well  as  a  most  cool,  if  a  most  firm, 
judgment  on  the  diverse  forms  of  action  which  are  adopted. 

The  irritation  caused  by  all  the  discussion  is  a  passing  evil.  It  will 
not  be  removed  by  any  such  remedy  as  that  which  Dr.  Nystrom  recom- 
mends. The  community  of  aim  which  underlies  all  our  differences — the 
community  of  difficulties  in  which  we  find  ourselves — to  these  we  must 
trust.    The  open  avowal  of  disagreement  has  placed  us  all  in  a  truer 
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position,  and  we  can  now  work  on  in  independent  union.  Premature 
attempts  at  unity  have  been  our  great  mistake  in  the  past.  If  the  traces 
of  them  could  wholly  disappear  we  should  be  acting  peaceably  on  the 
wise  plan  indicated  by  Auguste  Comte.  Practically,  we  have  returned 
to  his  plan ;  its  full  adoption  on  principle  by  all  Positivists  would  be  a 
most  acceptable  calmative.  A  spiritual  power,  M.  Laffitte  once  said, 
must  look  to  voluntary  adherents  for  its  support.  Pursue  this  statement 
to  its  full  conclusion,  and  the  soreness  which  accompanies  our  actual 
state  might  be  largely  assuaged  if  not  entirely  removed.  Exaggerated 
claims  offensively  urged  can  do  no  good ;  and  they  are,  it  should 
be  remembered,  utterly  beyond  enforcement  at  present. 

Throughout  the  Positivist  body,  as  far  as  I  can  see,  there  is  absolute 
unity  of  feeling  in  one  point,  viz. :  in  the  wish  to  see  Paris  take  its  due 
place  as  the  centre  of  the  whole  movement — Paris  as  the  true  represent- 
ative of  France.  There  is  generally  felt  a  deep  regret  that  we  cannot 
see  that,  under  present  circumstances,  it  does  take  that  due  place.  We 
who  fail  to  see  this  deplore  the  weakness  consequent  on  its  failure,  and 
look  forward  in  patient  hope  to  a  better  future.  Turn  where  I  may,  the 
result  of  all  communications  I  receive  whenever  the  subject  is  discussed 
at  all  is,  as  I  have  said,  a  perfect  accord  in  the  above  wish.  We  are 
more  or  less  sanguine,  more  or  less  discouraged.  Some  think  that  the 
existing  elements  may  be  so  used  as  to  give  us  what  we  want,  others 
that  we  can  expect  nothing  till  a  new  departure  is  made ;  but  all  are  at 
one  in  seeing  that  we  shall  be  comparatively  powerless  till  a  direction 
issue  from  Paris  which  all  shall  feel  to  be  worthy  of  their  free  adhesion 
and  devoted  support. 

Auguste  Comte  felt  and  suffered  from  the  conspiracy  of  silence,  as  he 
termed  it.  I  have  often  heard  his  Parisian  disciples  loud  in  their 
indignation  at  the  same  system  as  operating  against  themselves.  They, 
and  the  same  is  true  in  the  main  of  the  Newton  Hall  body,  have  learnt  the 
lesson,  however,  and  practice  it  consistently  towards  all  their  fellow 
believers  who  disagree  with  them.  All  Positivist  effort  outside  their 
own  is  ignored.  I  speak  for  the  period  up  to  the  close  of  1884.  The 
policy  is  unwise,  even  childish,  at  variance  with  one  great  maxim  of  our 
system  which  enjoins  living  openly,  and  moreover,  it  tends  to  increase 
the  discord,  to  prolong,  not  to  open  the  way  for  closing,  the  disunion. 
As  we  proceed  it  will  have  to  be  abandoned  in  presence  of  facts.  I  see 
no  reason  myself  to  shrink  from  the  utmost  openness  in  statement  as  to 
our  condition,  and  I  would  be  as  unexclusive  as  possible. 

In  this  unexclusive  spirit  let  us  call  to  mind  the  actual  state  of  the 
Positivist  movement.  In  groups  or  scattered,  its  disciples  are  found  in 
many  different  countries — its  influence  is  felt  where  there  is  no  group  nor 
even  isolated  disciple,  at  least  as  far  as  we  know, — France,  Belgium,  Swe- 
den, Italy,  Hungary,  Russia,  England,  Scotland,  Ireland,  Hindostan,  North 
and  South  America,  Anglo-Saxon  and  Latin  America— more  visibly  in 
Latin  America — Australasia,  what  a  large  extent  of  the  earth's  surface 
is  included  in  this  list,  which  is  not  an  idle  boast.  If  the  group  attract 
the  more  attention  it  is  not  always  the  more  inherently  powerful — an 
isolated  disciple  may  be  under  given  circumstances  more  so.  Both  at 
any  rate  conspire  to  one  given  end. 

So  regarded,  the  Positivist  church  is  a  collective  spiritualty,  and  it 
cannot  at  present  take  any  other  form.  A  great  concentration,  with  all 
the  intensity  of  power  it  would  give  us,  is  as  vet  unattainable,  as  we  judge, 
in  any  case  unattained  as  a  fact.  But  in  its  dispersed  form  it  can  act 
with  force  on  the  discordant  milieu  in  which  it  moves,  if  only  it  direct 
wisely  its  exertions— judge  rightly  what  is  the  true  sphere  of  its  action. 
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The  separation  of  the  two  powers — the  right  settlement  of  the 
difficult  questions  that  concern  industry — we  all  feel  that  both  these 
points  are  most  important.  But  the  more  immediate  field  of  our 
collective  action  does  not  lie  there.  Our  Master  told  us  that  the  new 
spiritual  power  must  first  make  itself  felt  where  the  failure  of  its 
predecessors  was  most  apparent,  in  regulating  the  largest  relations  of 
man,  the  relations  between  the  nations.  The  present  time  amply 
justifies  his  counsel.  It  really  leaves  us  no  choice.  In  former  years  it 
seemed  open  to  us  to  select  our  point  for  action,  as  things  are  it  is  not 
so.  After  a  grave  internal  conflict,  which  by  its  unwise  conclusion  has 
left  the  seeds  of  future  evil  in  Europe,  the  European  West  is  seeking 
ease  for  itself  by  throwing  itself  on  the  weaker  peoples,  and  the  con- 
ditions created  by  this  new  direction  of  its  energies  may  easily  be  seen 
to  close  the  hope  of  immediate  attention  to  the  grave  political  problems 
above-mentioned.  A  revival  of  militarism  will  be,  nay  is,  accompanied 
by  a  revival — hollow  enough  no  doubt,  and  doomed  to  be  transient, 
but  yet  for  the  time  undeniable, — a  revival  of  theology,  and  under  the 
influences  of  this  retrograde  combination  is  it  probable  that  the  newer 
conceptions  will  make  way  ?  So  again  is  it  probable  that  the  welfare  of 
the  industrial  classes  will  be  beneficially  affected  by  the  diversion  of 
attention  from  it  to  external  interests,  or  that  the  careful  husbanding  of 
the  material  resources  of  men  on  which  their  state  so  largely  depends  is 
compatible  with  the  wasteful  processes  of  war  ?  The  nascent  human 
spiritualty  will  find  it  hard  to  gain  a  hearing  under  these  conditions. 
But  its  growth  and  its  influence  depend  upon  its  persistence  in  the 
endeavour  to  gain  that  hearing,  and  the  retrospect  of  the  past  as  to  its 
success  is  by  no  means  such  as  to  discourage  us.  Nay,  must  not  those 
who  most  insist  on  the  necessity  of  its  distinct  existence,  allow  that  by 
proving  in  fact  its  distinctness  it  best  insures  its  ulterior  formal 
separation — its  independent  existence — that  such  independent  existence 
first  becomes  a  fact,  and  then  obtains  that  formal  recognition. 

The  limits  of  a  circular  forbid  a  full  treatment  of  such  a  subject. 
But  for  the  practical  carrying  out  of  the  principles  summarily  indicated, 
is  not  the  state  of  the  collective  spiritualty  which  the  Positivist  body 
actually  constitutes  singularly  favourable  ?  There  is  great  power  in 
the  one  dissentient,  in  the  single  voice.  How  greatly  is  the  power 
multiplied  if  in  country  after  country  this  single  voice  makes  itself 
heard,  and  if  in  many  cases  the  single  voice  has  become  the  language 
of  a  small  but  active  group.  Each  utterance  gains  by  the  other,  and  as 
the  community  of  feeling  in  different  countries  cannot  bear  the  impress 
of  national  self-interest — is  even  seen  manifestly  to  discard  any  such 
lower  motive, — it  tells  much  more  powerfully  than  we  are  prepared  to 
think. 

I  have  said  before  I  should  be  glad  if  this  common  feeling  had  a 
central  expression.  Echoed  as  it  is  however  from  one  country  to 
another,  it  promises  the  supply  of  the  want  which  becomes  more  and 
more  felt,  from  the  contrast  of  the  wishes  of  the  body  as  a  whole,  and 
the  misleading  direction  which  is  offered  by  the  director  of  the  largest 
group  of  French  Positivists. 

Whilst  I  recognise,  then,  the  evils  of  premature  unity,  I  see  none 
the  less  the  great  advantages  of  unity  were  it  possible.  Restricted, 
however,  as  we  are  by  our  circumstances,  to  union  as  a  preparation,  the 
union  should  be  as  close  as  possible.  There  must  be  independence,  but 
it  should  be  our  object  to  bring  our  action  into  accord.  We  shall,  in 
fact,  be  strong  in  proportion  as  we  do  so.  I  content  myself  with  this 
statement,  leaving  it  to  the  reflection  of  all  who  are  in  general  agree- 
Ill 
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ment  with  me.    It  can  only  be  from  their  own  conviction  that  any  useful 
acceptance  of  it  can  come. 

Richard  Congreve, 

Born  at  Leamington  Hastings,  Warwickshire, 

September  4,  181 8. 
55,  Palace  Gardens  Terrace, 
London,  W. 


(I.) — The  Sacerdotal  Fund.  £    s.  d. 

Balance  from  previous  years 286    6    8 

Deduct  for  Printing  Fund 86    6    8 

In  hand ,£200    o    o 

(II.)— Subscriptions  for  the  year  96  (1884). 

£  s.    d.  £    s.    d. 

Minimum   006] 

Mean  2    7    gh     308     2    7 

Maximum  50    o    o   J 

Minimum  o    8    4    | 

Mean  1  16    8    I       11    o    o 

o   J 


Occidental...  129  • 

Oriental 6  


b  Maximum  7  10 

Total 135  Total £319    2    7 

(III.)— Expenses  for  the  year  96  (1884). 

£    s.    d.      £    s.  d. 

Deficit  on  previous  year 10  15    7 

London  Room : — 

Rent    55    o    o 

Gas  and  Firing 5  11  10 

Wages    48  18    o 

Repairs  and  Furniture 646 

Various  Items   528 

Social  Meetings    190 

Organ 10    o    o 


132    6    o 


Paris  Subscription    ., 40    o    o 

Birmingham  Room  27    9    3 

Newcastle  Room  30    o    o 

Leicester    500 

M.  Lemos,  in  aid  of  Printing 25    o    o 

Mr.  Quin    > 20    o    o 

H7     9    3 

Administration    28  11     9 

Total  .£319    2    7 

/TTr  v  £    8«  d. 

(IV.) — Amount  for  the  year  90  (1878)  156  13  o 

m  »»  »»  91  (l879)  260  o  o 

*»  .»  »  92  (1880)  325  19  6 

»  »»  „  93  (1881}  283  16  n 

,.  n  »  94  (1882)  264  19  4 

>»  »»  n  95  (I883)  320  12  6 

»  ,»  >»  96  (1884)  3X9  a  7 
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Love  for  Principle 
and  Order  for  Basis  ; 
Progress  for  End. 

Live  for  Others.  Live  openly. 


EIGHTH  ANNUAL  CIRCULAR 

ADDRESSED  TO  EVERY  SUBSCRIBER  TO  THE  VOLUN- 
TARY FUND  INSTITUTED  BY  AUGUSTE  COMTE  ON 
BEHALF    OF    THE    PRIESTHOOD    OF    HUMANITY. 

London,  15  Moses  98  (15  January,  1886). 

The  formation  of  the  Posit ivist  Priesthood  is  become  the  first  condition 
of  a  renovation  which  is  as  imperatively  demanded  by  order  as  by  progress. 

Positivists  at  the  outset  had  to  ascend  from  faith  to  love,  but  hence- 
forward they  should  give  the  preference  to  the  more  rapid  and  more  effective 
method  which  leads  downward  from  love  to  faith. 

AlJGUSTE   COMTE. 

Sir, 

As  usual,  the  financial  statement  is  given  at  the  end  of  the 
circular.  The  general  result  is  a  small  diminution  in  the  amount 
received — a  larger  decrease  in  the  number  of  subscribers,  due  to  the 
cessation  of  a  collective  subscription  given  or  promised  during  the  last 
two  years.  Apart  from  this,  our  numbers  continue  much  the  same,  new 
subscribers  taking  the  place  of  the  vacancies  caused  by  death  or  with- 
drawal. The  sum  subscribed  meets  our  most  necessary  wants.  But 
an  increase  of  its  amount — a  broadening  of  its  basis  by  an  increase 
also  in  the  number  of  subscribers — more  regular  and  earlier  payment, 
enabling  me  to  see  what  can  be  undertaken — on  all  these  points  we 
need  to  advance.  Subscription,  it  should  be  remembered,  does  not 
imply  adhesion.  There  may  be  some  who  are  ready  to  help  but  who 
have  no  wish  to  be  counted  as  Positivists.  Their  assistance  should 
have  a  distinct  recognition  in  the  financial  statement. 

The  application  of  the  fund  calls  for  no  special  remark.  It  is,  as 
always,  submitted  to  the  judgment  of  the  contributors.  I  should  not 
notice  the  withdrawal  of  our  subscription  to  M.  Laffitte's  fund,  were  it 
not  for  a  remark  of  Dr.  Audiffrent's  in  the  preface  of  his  pamphlet, 
entitled  k  Lc  Temple  dc  I'HumaniUS    In  a  note  to  p.  5  he  says  :  *  Since 
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this  was  written  Mr.  Congreve  has  made  his  submission  to  M.  Laffitte.' 
This  is  wholly  without  foundation,  as  my  circulars  show.  Whilst  on 
this  subject,  I  may  say  I  do  not  accept  Dr.  Audiffrent's  statement  as  to 
our  separation,  viz. :  that  it  was  due  chiefly  to  me.  With  regard  to  his 
other  judgments,  I  am  content  to  leave  them  for  the  present  to  the 
appreciation  of  his  readers.     We  shall  not  gain  much  by  discussion  of 

*  latent  deviations.*  It  ought  to  be  said,  however,  that  our  separation 
was  not  owing  to  any  difference  of  opinion  on  the  particular  point  in 
question,  i.e.,  this  latent  deviation  I  mean,  but  to  a  disagreement  as  to 
the  practical  management  of  our  common  movement. 

Keeping  strictly  to  the  year  97  (1885),  our  publications  have  not  been 
numerous.     The  most  important  by  far  is  Mr.  Cotton's  small  volume,* 

*  New  India.'  Both  in  India  and  in  England  this  will  receive  the 
attention  it  deserves  as  a  most  thoughtful  contribution  to  the  solution 
of  the  problem  :  What  are  to  be  the  relations  of  the  two  countries 
during  the  period  of  their  connection  ? 

On  subjects  of  a  kindred  nature,  two  short  protests  have  been  issued, 
one  on  the  war  in  the  Soudan,  the  other  on  the  annexation  of  Burmah. 
both  bringing  to  bear  on  questions  of  international  policy  the  great 
principle  of  the  subordination  of  Politics  to  Morals. 

Lastly,  in  quite  a  different  sphere  of  thought,  I  have  to  mention 
1  Arithmetic, *\  by  Mr.  Homersham  Cox,  junr. 

I  give  in  a  note  a  list  of  some  other  publications  which  have  reached 
me  during  the  year,  without  professing  to  make  the  list  complete. 

Death  has  been  very  busy  with  us  during  the  year,  and  again  in 
most  cases  it  has  come  prematurely.  Our  first  loss  was  in  India,  in  the 
person  of  a  young  Hindu  barrister,  who  had  but  recently  joined  the 
Positivist  body.  Adhor  Lall  Sen  was  killed  by  a  fall  from  his  horse 
quite  early  in  the  year,  thus  abruptly  closing  a  career  which  might  have 
been  of  the  greatest  service,  seeing  what  were  his  position  and  attain- 
ments. Towards  the  close  of  the  year  we  lost  Mr.  Cleveland,  who  had 
been  long  connected  by  a  more  or  less  close  tie  with  the  Positivist 
action  in  the  United  States,  and  who  of  late  had  completely  accepted 
the  Religion  of  Humanity.  He  saw  the  great  need  there  was  of  it  for 
his  country,  and  the  impotence  of  all  other  plans  for  remedying  the  evil 
of  the  existing  social  order.  I  am  giving  the  general  purport  of  a  letter 
which  I  received  from  him  unexpectedly  about  three  years  ago. 

I  would  not  omit  the  name  of  Dr.  Stievenard,  a  Belgian  Positivist  of 
long  standing  and  residing  at  Mons. 

Note.—  The  Annual  Address,  ist  January,  1885 ;  London.  H  I.  Cotton. — 
Annual  Address,  and  Address  on  Sacrament  of  Maturity.  Joeendra  Chandra 
Ghosh.-— (1)  Address  on  the  Festival  of  all  the  Dead;  (2)  Chaitanya's  Ethics; 
Calcutta.  Dr.  Audiffrent.— (1)  Le  Temple  de  VHumanite;  (2)  La  Vierge-Mere; 
Paris.  William  Frey. —  Under  what  conditions  can  Positivism  successfully 
compete  with  Socialism?  London.  Miguel  Lemos. — (1)  Rapport  pour  Vannie, 
1883;  (2)  Sacramento  da  Apresentacao  ;  (3)  O  Calendario  Post ti vista  ;  (4) 
Circular  on  Mr.  Cotton*  s  Annual  Address;  (5)  Dan  ton,  Miguel  Lemos  and 
Montenegro  Cordeiro ;  Rio  de  Janeiro.  R.  Teixeira  Mendes. — (1)  A  Harmonia 
Mental ;  (2)  A  Proposito  de  um  pretendido  Erro  de  Augusta  Comte.  Juan 
Enrique  Lagarrigue.— (1)  Lettre  aux  positivistes  francais;  (2)  Deuxieme 
Lettre  aux  positivistes  francais;  Santiago  de  Chile.  Henry  Edger. — August* 
Comte  and  the  Middle  Ages;  Pozsony.  Presburg.  Roberto  Ardigo. — La 
Morale  dei  Positivisti.     (yd  Volume  of  'Opere  Filosofiche;*)  Padova,  1885. 

*  C.  Kegan  Paul  &  Co.,  Paternoster  House,  Charing  Cross  Road,  London,  W.C 
t  Deighton  &  Bell,  Cambridge ;  G.  Bell,  London. 
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Here  in  England  we  have  had  three  serious  losses— and  all  most 
premature.  Dr.  Baxter  was  but  in  his  fortieth  year,  Mr.  Findley  was 
I  believe  not  so  much,  Mrs.  Albert  Crompton  was  but  thirty-five.  I  have 
elsewhere  spoken  more  fully  of  each.  Let  it  suffice  then  here  to  say, 
that  in  each  of  the  three  centres  more  particularly  affected,  as  by  the 
whole  body  of  which  those  centres  are  parts,  the  loss  is  most  heavily 
felt.  Each  had  a  special  commemoration  in  our  church  in  Chapel 
Street. 

The  other  events  in  our  movement  in  the  course  of  the  year  which 
are  worth,  some  a  mere  mention,  others  a  longer  explanation,  are:  (1.) 
The  celebration  of  the  15th  Anniversary  of  the  opening  of  the  room  in 
Chapel  Street.  April  9th,  1870,  was  the  day  of  its  inauguration  under 
the  name  of  the  Positivist  School,  a  name  in  keeping  with  our  then  state 
and  attitude,  but  which  in  due  time  was  superseded  by  the  present  title 
as  an  indication  of  the  higher  destination  of  our  efforts,  of  their  predom- 
inantly religious  character  and  aim.  Chequered  as  has  been  the  history 
of  Positivism  since  the  date  referred  to,  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt  that 
a  result  of  real  value  has  been  attained,  that  the  visible  centre  then 
constituted  has  rendered  possible  other  movements,  whether  friendly  or 
unfriendly. 

(2.)  Two  lectures  given  by  me  in  the  Green  Street  Rooms,  Cam- 
bridge, in  May. 

(3.)  The  institution,  as  announced  in  the  Annual  Address  for  97 

11885),  of  a  new  Festival  in  accordance  with  the  paragraph  which  I  take 
rom  the  fourth  volume  of  the  '  Positive  Politics '  (su  p.  75,  p.  357,  E.  Tr.J 
I  As  for  the  second  additional  festival,  a  distinct  explanation  is  here 
imperative.  Its  object  is  to  lay  a  foundation  for  the  adoration,  the 
collective  adoration,  of  the  representatives  of  Humanity,  by  instituting 
the  abstract  worship  of  woman,  through  the  medium  of  the  public  festival 
of  the  Virgin- Mother,  a  festival  in  which  the  organic  transition  will 
incorporate  the  best  condensation  of  the  Middle  Ages.  By  adhering  to 
the  day  appointed  by  Catholicism,  the  true  believers  will  naturally  awake 
in  their  Catholic  brethren  a  sense  of  the  power  inherent  in  the  relative 
religion  to  preserve  and  allow  full  growth  to  all  the  germs  emanating 
from  the  absolute  faiths.  In  this  festival  Sociolatry  will  reconcile  the 
three  Monotheisms,  by  pointing  out  to  Christian  hearts  the  founder  of 
Islam  choosing  the  eminent  Jewess  as  the  highest  type  of  the  sex  when 
initiating  its  just  worship.  This  festival,  about  the  middle  of  the  year, 
will  be  the  complement  of  that  which  marks  its  beginning,  when  the 
habitual  use  of  the  historical  calendar  shall  have  effected  a  sufficient 
recognition  of  the  Virgin- Mother,  as  the  spontaneous  idealisation  of 
Humanity.' 

On  the  first  occasion  of  this  additional  celebration,  it  was  for  all 
reasons  most  desirable  to  keep  as  close  as  possible  to  the  hints  contained 
in  the  paragraph  quoted,  and  this  idea  presided  over  the  address  given. 
The  general  current  of  feeling,  inside  and  outside  the  Positivist  body, 
made  me  feel  that  the  time  was  propitious  for  our  increasing  the  number 
of  our  festivals  by  one  so  calculated  to  guide  our  quiet  meditations  on 
the  great  subjects  which  it  concerns — the  true  position  of  woman,  and 
the  enforcement  of  a  higher  standard  of  purity  amongst  men.  At  the 
same  time,  our  actual  state  and  all  the  antecedents  from  which  it  has 
issued  demanded  a  great  moderation  in  putting  forward  the  new  institu- 
tion. It  is  essential  to  make  existing  facts  our  basis  of  advance,  and  a 
chief  fact  in  all  such  cases  is  the  state  of  feeling  which  prevails  in  those 
we  address.  I  do  not  think  that  of  the  Positivist  body  I  am  especially 
chargeable  with  undue  conciliation  of  the  susceptibilities  of  my  country- 
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men,  but  within  the  sphere  of  strictly  religious  action  I  wish  to  be  very 
cautious.  We  have  time  before  us.  The  festival  in  question  is  meant 
to  lay  a  foundation  for  the  collective  adoration  of  the  representatives  <i! 
Humanity,  through  the  medium  of  her  beautiful  medieval  type.  But  the 
type  is  not  Humanitv.  neither  are  her  representatives  Humanity.  Tq 
her  both  are  referred  by  their  very  names.  To  place  her  in  the  supreme 
l".-itii.Ti.  in  deduce  all  "Nidations  from  her,  is  not  this  the  method  by 
which  our  thoughts  wilt,  under  our  peculiar  historical  traditions,  be  most 
safely  directed  to  a  right  estimate  of  all  secondary  institutions? 

(4.)  The  second  meeting  of  the  annual  conference.  It  was  thought 
desirable  to  adjourn  it  from  June  to  August,  though  the  attendance  was 
rather  lessened  by  the  change.  As  it  was,  the  social  meeting  on  the 
Sunday  evening,  and  the  meeting  for  a  review  of  our  whole  position  and 
action  on  the  Monday,  formed  fitting  accompaniments  to  the  new  festival 
inaugurated  on  the  3rd  of  Gutenberg  (Saturday,  15th  August),  and  the 
administration  of  the  Sacrament  of  Destination  on  the  Sunday  morning. 

(5.)  The  Sacraments  administered  during  the  year.  Their  number 
naturally  varies  in  each  year,  and  in  so  small  a  body  can  never  be  great. 
.  It  has  been  greater  than  usual  in  97  (1885),  and  in  some  cases  they  have 
•  -  f  been  of  remarkable  interest.  All  will  feel  this  of  the  first— the  Sacrament 
j  of  Maturity  conferred  by  Mr.  Cotton,  by  delegation,  on  the  leading  Hindu 
1  Positivist,  Babu  Jogendra  Chandra  Ghosh,  the  natural  head  of  Positivism 
'  in  India.  Representatives  of  the  East  and  West  meeting,  many  of  them 
in  complete  religious  agreement,  others  on  more  personal  grounds,  to 
witness  the  reception  by  an  Eastern  disciple  of  the  new  faith — a  disciple 
of  full  moral  and  intellectual  competence — of  the  special  Sacrament 
adapted  to  his  period  of  life — the  Sacrament  which  consecrates  to  the 
service  of  Humanity  all  the  powers  of  him  who  receives  it,  for  the  period 
of  their  ripest  and  soundest  development  (42-631 — such  a  celebration 
deserves  our  most  thoughtful  consideration  to  draw  out  its  full  import 
and  its  promise.  The  acceptance  of  the  social  consecration  under  all 
the  existing  conditions  is  a  noble  act  of  faith  and  service. 

On  a  level  in  point  of  interest  was  the  Sacrament  which,  at  his 
request,  I  conferred  on  Mr.  William  Frey,  a  Russian  gentleman,  who  in 
full  maturity,  at  46,  after  long  exertions  in  the  United  States  in  the 
cause  of  the  new  Religion — exertions  of  late  years  mainly  directed  to 
influence  his  countrymen  settled  there — wished  to  devote  himself  to  the 
same  cause  in  Russia  itself.  The  undertaking  was  an  uncertain  and 
hazardous  one.  Its  results  do  not  naturally  come  under  our  notice  at 
present,  they  are  rather  for  next  year's  circular.  (Be  they  what  they 
may,  the  spirit  which  has  throughout  animated  Mr.  Frey  is  worthy  of 
the  amplest  recognition,  and  no  difference  of  judgment  as  to  the  form 
which  we  severally  think  the  Positivist  movement  should  take  could 
warrant  me  in  declining  to  accede  to  his  request,  which  I  give  in  his 

'  Henceforth  my  life,  whether  in  Russia  or  here,  will  be  devoted 
only  to  the  propaganda  of  the  Religion  of  Humanity  among  Russians. 
Even  that  part  of  my  work  which  will  go  to  support  my  familv  will 
necessarily  take  a  theoretical  character  (as  my  health  disables  me  from 
active  workl,  and  will  indirectly  tend  to  the  same  end.  And  (o  con- 
secrate to  Humanity  this  mature  and  unflinching  determination  of  mine. 
is  the  task  which  I  asked  you  to  perform  in  the  presence  of  our  co- 
religionists.' 

We  have  here  again  t 
Positive  Religion,  of  its  power 
UgtnJMtlot))   an   organisation,   that   i 
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national  differences.  And  it  will  be  seen  that  in  Mr.  Frey's  case  the 
Sacrament  was  the  consecration  of  a  special  apostolic  career,  de- 
liberately undertaken  after  a  long  training,  with  a  past  of  resolve  and 
sacrifice  to  guarantee  the  future. 

Within  the  limits  of  our  English  church  there  have  been  three 
Sacraments  conferred  at  Liverpool — Presentation,  Initiation,  and 
Maturity.  The  Initiation  of  the  first  English  child  who  was  presented, 
fourteen  years  ago,  in  Chapel  Street,  coincided  with  the  Maturity  of  her 
father.  The  consecration  in  this  Sacrament  of  Mr.  Albert  Crompton 
was  also  the  ratification  of  a  joint  service  given  ungrudgingly  in  the 
past,  and  to  be  continued  in  the  future  with  the  firmest  devotion,  as 
the  common  contribution  of  two  inseparable  lives. 

I  have  spoken  in  my  Annual  Address  of  the  other  Sacraments 
administered  in  London.  I  may  be  briefer  on  them  here,  merely 
enumerating  the  two  Presentations  and  the  Admission,  and  calling  the 
attention  of  those  who  may  not  see  the  address  to  the  two  instances  of 
the  Sacrament  of  Destination.  The  peculiar  interest  of  these  last  lies 
in  their  being  in  both  cases  destinations  to  the  priestly  office.  The 
acceptance  of  such  destination  is  a  fact  of  great  significance, — I  repeat 
what  I  have  said  elsewhere, — of  great  encouragement. 

I  agree  with  those  who  think  that  all  the  other  questions  which  are 
so  agitated  about  us  are  of  trivial  importance  in  comparison  with  that  of 
religion,  and  hence  it  is  that  I  recur  with  pleasure  to  the  Sacraments 
which  are  from  time  to  time  administered.  For  whatever  be  their  after 
effect  on  those  who  take  them,  they  witness  to  the  acceptance  of  a 
purely  religious  consecration  of  our  human  existence  through  certain 
social  rites ;  and  they  are  an  acknowledgment  that  our  Positivist  life  is 
throughout  one  of  religious  obligation.  By  outward  and  visible  forms 
we,  as  our  Christian  predecessors,  identify  ourselves  with  the  Power  we 
serve,  whilst  we  avoid  any  admixture  of  the  very  noble  but  mystical 
conceptions  which  have  made  the  Christian  Sacraments  the  source  of 
such  insoluble  difficulties. 

On  a  review  of  the  whole  Positivist  situation  I  have  little  to  add  to 
what  I  said  last  year.  The  world  around  us  is  much  as  it  was,  and 
consequently  the  obstacles  to  the  growth  of  the  Religion  of  Humanity 
are  as  they  were,  certainly  not  lessened.  For  ourselves,  and  this  is  in 
all  respects  the  more  important  question,  the  one  great  want  remains 
unmet.  We  still  want  and  wait  for  a  wise  central  direction,  and  such 
central  direction  must  come  from  France.  In  its  absence  we  are  com- 
paratively powerless. 

We  may  be  more  or  less  conscious  of  this  want,  but  we  all  feel  it  in 
a  degree ;  to  what  degree  we  have  felt  it  would  be  best  seen  were  it 
satisfied. 

Or  to  proceed  from  another  point. 

The  disorder,  the  anarchy,  the  mutual  repulsion  of  the  several 
constituents  of  the  West,  its  oppressive  and  purely  selfish  action, 
severally  and  conjointly,  as  regards  the  less  advanced  populations,  how 
are  these  evils  to  be  removed,  so  long  as  no  one  state  is  so  ordered  as 
to  free  itself  from  all  complicity  with  them,  and  thus  afford  a  nucleus 
for  all  similar  movements?  The  other  Western  States  may  help  by 
preparing  themselves  for  adherence  to  such  nucleus,  but  it  can  be 
formed  by  no  other  State  than  France.  This  is  as  true  now  as  ever. 
But  till  France  develops  in  full  her  growing  disposition  to  resume  her 
noblest  traditions,  to  give  their  due  sway  to  her  best  instincts,  to  abjure 
all  territorial  expansion,  all  material  supremacy,  and  foster  within 
herself  the  true  spiritual  leadership  of  the  West  which  the  past  confers 
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upon  her,  the  union  with  her  which  is  a  deep  desire  in  the  world  under 
all  present  counter-indications  cannot  be  solid  because  of  the  uncertainty 
attendant  on  her  imperfect  mastery  of  her  real  destination.  Let  France 
accept  the  position  assigned  her  by  Humanity,  and  she  will  see  the 
nations  gather  round  her ;  she  can  hardly  perhaps  realise  with  what 
a  power  and  rapidity. 

Meanwhile  there  can  be  no  well-founded  confidence  in  European 
order  till  France  and  England  act  in  concert,  and  the  degree  in  which 
those  who  direct  our  foreign  policy  recognise  this  is  the  measure  of  their 
statesmanship.  So  that  the  general  want  of  the  world  is  the  same  as 
that  of  our  own  nascent  church. 

On  more  than  one  occasion  during  the  past  year  have  I  dwelt  on  our 
relation  to  France,  on  our  duty  to  work  in  all  ways  towards  a  full  union 
whenever  it  shall  be  practicable.  The  subject,  therefore,  finds  naturally 
its  place  in  this  circular,  and  it  is  essential  to  recall  it  at  a  time  like  the 
present  when  every  stimulus  is  being  applied  to  our  nationalism,  the 
parent  of  so  much  evil  in  our  history,  and  so  pregnant  with  evil  for  the 
generations  to  come. 

Richard  Conqreve, 

Born  at  Leamington  Hastings,  Warwickshire, 
September  4M,  1818. 
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(I.) — The  Sacerdotal  Fund. 

Balance  from  previous  years     £200    °    ° 


Occidental  96 
Oriental         8 


(II.) — Subscriptions  for  the  year  97  (1885). 

£    8.    d.        £    s.    d. 

Minimum 006] 

Mean 310'-     292  13    9 

Maximum 50    o    o) 

Minimum o    6    , 

Mean 1     5    3  )■       10    2 

Maximum 4  18    1 


Total...  104  Total £302  15  10 


(III.)— Expenses  for  the  year  97  (1885). 

London  Room : —  £    8.    d.      £    s.    d. 

Rent 55    o    o 

Gas  and  Firing  486 

Wages 46  10    o 

Repairs  and  Furniture  27  14    o 

Various  Items 3  10    8 

Social  Meetings 2  13    o 

Organ    12    o    o 

151  16    2 

Birmingham  Room 24    o    o 

Newcastle  Room..... 30    o    o 

Cambridge  150 

Mr.  Quin  40    o    o 

Minor  Expenses  2    2  10 

Subscription  for  last  year  (promised,  but  not  paid) 2    2    o 

99    7  10 

Administration 30    o    o 


Total  Expenses 281    40 

Balance 21  11  10 


£302  15  10 


£    s.    d. 

(IV.) — Amount  for  the  year  90  (1878) 156  13    o 

91(1879) 260    o    o 

92(1880) 325  19    6 

93(1881) 283  16  11 

94(1882) 264  19    4 

„    95(1883) 320  12    6 

96(1884) 319    a    7 

„  „  „    97(l885) 3©2  l5  "> 


»>  »i  »» 

»»  if  »» 

t»  it  i» 

i»  it  »t 

t* 

»»  •*  11 
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Love  for  Principle 
and  Order  for  Basis; 
Progress  for  End. 

Live  for  Others.  Live  Openly. 


NINTH  ANNUAL   CIRCULAR 

ADDRESSED  TO  EVERY  SUBSCRIBER  TO  THE  VOLUN- 
TARY FUND  INSTITUTED  BY  AUGUSTE  COMTE  ON 
BEHALF    OF    THE    PRIESTHOOD    OF    HUMANITY. 

London,  15  Moses  99  (15  January,  1887). 

The  formation  of  the  Posit  ivist  Priesthood  is  become  the  first  con- 
dition of  a  renovation  which  is  as  imperatively  demanded  by  Order  as  by 
Progress. 

Positivists  at  the  outset  had  to  ascend  from  faith  to  love,  bat  hence- 
forward they  should  give  the  preference  to  the  more  rapid  and  more 
effective  method  which  leads  downward  from  love  to  faith. 

Augusts  Comts. 

Sir, 

The  financial  statement  given  at  the  end  of  this  circular  shows  a 
small  increase  in  the  amount  received,  a  larger  increase  in  the  number 
of  subscribers.  The  sum  subscribed  still  meets  our  most  necessary 
wants.  But  a  growth  is  desirable.  It  continues  true  that  the  fund  rests 
on  too  narrow  a  base  ;  that  the  payments  are  made  too  late  in  the  year 
and  too  irregularly,  more  than  a  third  not  coming  in  till  the  middle 
or  end  of  December.  I  again  state  that  subscription  does  not  imply 
adhesion,  but  merely  the  wish  to  help  a  movement  to  which,  under 
certain  aspects,  importance  or  value  is  attached.  Whilst  then  it  is  the 
sign  of  adhesion  when  adhesion  is.  given  fully,  it  is  always  open  to  a 
subscriber  to  limit  it  to  a  general  support.  There  are  at  least  two  such 
cases  this  year,  and  the  distinction  is  fully  recognised.  The  accounts 
show  a  balance  in  our  favour  of  £95  is.  3d.,  but  of  this  £90  are  promised, 
leaving  therefore  only  £5  is.  3d.  to  be  brought  forward  for  the  present 
year. 
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Throughout  my  remarks  I  keep  strictly  to  the  year  98  (1886).  The 
publications,  so  far  as  I  have  received  them,  are  as  follows  : — 

(1.)  The  Annual  Address  in  London  on  the  Festival  of  Humanity. 

(2.)  Ditto  by  Mr.  Cotton.    Calcutta. 

(3.)  An  address  by  Dr.  Carson. 

(4.)  By  Mr.  Jogendra  Chandra  Ghosh. 

(a.)  Address  on  the  Festival  of  the  Dead. 
(6.)  Caste  Reform. 

(5.)  2nd  Edition  of  the  Positivist  Tables,  revised  and  augmented. 

(Reeves  &  Turner,  196,  Strand.) 
(6.)  Dr.  Audiffrent.     (a.)  Lettre  a  M.  Lemos. 

(6.)  Circulaire  exceptionnelle. 

(7.)  M.  Miguel  Lemos.     Rapport  pour  TAnn6e  1884. 
(8.)  M.  Lagarrigue  (Juan  Enrique). 

(a.)  2*me  lettre  aux  Positivistes  francais. 

(6.)  Los  desafios  ante  la  Moral  Positiva  y  la  Senda  do 

Porvenir. 
(c.)  Circular  Religiosa. 

(9.)  M.  Lagarrigue  (Dr.  Jorge). 

(a.)  Sacrement  de  la  Pr6sentation. 

(6.)  Circulaire. 

(c.)  Circulaires  annuelles  d'Auguste  Comte. 

(10.)  Mr.    Patrick  Geddes.      The  Conditions  of  Progress   of  the 

Capitalist  and  of  the  Labourer. 
(11.)  Mr.  Vernon  Lushington.     The  Worship  of  Humanity. 
(12.)  Centenary  of  Frederic  the  Great ;  Signed  by  E.  S.  Beesly,  on 

behalf  of  his  Society. 

Mr.  Cotton's  *  New  India '  is  being  translated  into  the  vernacular 
languages — an  evidence  of  the  attention  it  has  excited. 

Death  has  visited  us  less  than  usual.  It  has  been  an  anxious  time 
for  more  than  one  of  our  body,  but  there  has  been  only  one  death  in 
connection  with  us.  Mr.  John  Robert  Logan,  of  Easington  Lane, 
Durham,  originally  entered  into  communication  with  Mr.  Quin,  and 
subsequently  with  me,  sending  me  the  minimum  subscription  and 
wishing  for  books.  A  liberal  and  a  secularist  previously,  he  says  to 
Mr.  Quin  :  '  I  am  tired  of  mere  negation,  which  has  been  my  mental 
food  lor  the  last  eleven  years.  Previous  to  that  metaphysics  had  been 
my  study,  and  not  having  mental  power  enough  to  grasp  it  (if  it  is 
possible  for  any  one  to  do  so  thoroughly)  I  may  be  said  to  be  in  a  state 
of  mind  suited  to  receive  the  doctrine  of  Positivism.'  I  quote  these 
words  to  give  a  fair  idea  of  his  position  in  relation  to  our  cause.  He 
wrote  in  suffering  to  both  of  us,  and  we  shortly  after  heard  of  his  death. 
He  was  one  of  the  librarians  to  a  library  in  Easington  Lane  and  Liberal 
Secretary,  so  that  he  was  well  situated  for  spreading  the  knowledge  of 
the  new  Faith.  The  directness  and  simplicity  of  his  letters  make  one 
still  more  regret  his  loss. 
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The  continuity  of  our  action  in  London  has  been  maintained  by  the 
ungrudging  aid  of  our  members— especially  of  Mr.  Sulman  and  Mr. 
Henry  Crompton.  The  annual  conference  met  in  May.  Such  a 
meeting  offers  an  opportunity  of  bringing  the  various  centres  into  more 
thorough  communication  with  one  another,  so  as  to  give  us  that  mutual 
knowledge  which  is  so  desirable  for  the  disciples  of  a  common  religion. 
The  festivals  previously  instituted  have  been  kept,  and  there  have  been 
two  special  commemorations:  that  of  Joan  Dare — a  tribute  so  due 
from  England  to  that  most  noble  woman — the  Maid  of  Orleans;  and 
that  of  Frederic  the  Great  of  Prussia,  as  the  highest  representative  of 
true  modern  statesmanship  during  the  revolutionary  transition— a 
commemoration  the  more  needful  as  the  revolutionary  feeling  recoils 
from  the  recognition. 

The  administration  of  the  social  Sacraments — one  of  the  two 
divisions  of  the  dumestic  worship — has  in  London  included  three 
Initiations  and  one  Presentation.  Two  of  the  former  were  under  fully 
normal  conditions,  one  under  special  conditions,  but  all  three  were 
intelligently  and  deliberately  accepted.  I  add  here  that  the  Sacrament 
of  Presentation  has  been  conferred  at  Leicester  by  Dr.  Carson  ;  and  in 
connection  with  the  whole  question,  I  refer  in  conclusion  to  the 
sacramental  act  in  ratification  of  his  acceptance  of  the  full  Positivist 
marriage  by  Mr.  Albert  Crompton.     The  solemn  renewal  of  the  promise 

I  of  eternal    widowhood   six  months  after  the  expiration   of  the   year   of 

mourning  is  the  act  to  which  I  refer.  Its  significance  comes  home  to  all 
Positivists. 
Year  by  year  as  these  consecrations  occur  they  bear  witness  to  the 
power  of  the  new  Faith  to  regulate  all  our  life  in  its  multiplex  relations — 
and  to  those  who  receive  them  they  offer  a  great  support.  By  their 
insistence  on  human  demonstrable  duties,  by  their  explanation  of  the 
several  phases  of  man's  existence,  placing  both  duties  and  the  divisions 
of  life  in  their  due  connection  and  proportion,  by  their  freedom  from  all 
admixture  of  mysticism,  the  Positivist  human  Sacraments  clear  up,  for 
the  immediate  recipients  and  for  all  who  take  part  in  them,  this  our 
tangled  existence,  as  they  give  it  dignity  and  consistence. 

I  turn  now  to  the  other  centres  in  England  or  elsewhere  in  this 
yearly  review  of  the  general  situation,  which  as  Positivists  we  ought  to 
keep  constantly  before  us,  by  the  aid  of  such  generality  of  view  counter- 
acting all  local  narrowness,  the  insular  narrowness  which  meets  us  at 
every  turn.  I  regret  the  change  which  has  taken  place  in  Birmingham, 
where  there  is  no  longer  any  collective  action.  I  regret  it,  but  it  was 
necessary.  I  could  not  but  bow  to  facts  and  see  that  the  maintenance 
of  a  room  there  was  an  useless  burden  at  present.  There  have  been 
always  great  difficulties  in  Birmingham.  They  have  proved  too  great 
for  one  particular  form  of  action.  We  must  wait.  The  Positivists  in 
Birmingham  will  watch  their  opportunities  for  a  renewal  of  combination. 
They  may  surely  meet  from  time  to  lime, 
and  gradually  form  a  nucleus  from   whicl 

organisation  may  in  time  issue.     Nothing  is  lost,  it  may  be  s 
truth,  in  the  social  any  more  than  in  the  physical  world.     The  exertions 
hitherto  made   guarantee  in  one   shape  or  another    a   continuance   of 

In  Newcastle  and  in  Leicester  the  work  is  carried  on  with  quiet 
determination,  in  the  true  way,  from  within  outwards.  The  spirit  of 
union  and  dcvotedneM  which  prevails  must  tell  on  the  surroundings 
when  time  has  allowed  it  to  have  its  due  effect.  The  troubled  world  in 
which  we  work  can  only  be  influenced  ^oweifully  by  combined  action, 
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and  it  will  be  influenced  by  that,  whatever  its  scale,  if  it  persist.  And 
it  will  persist  when  it  rests  on  common  feelings  and  habits,  based  on 
community  of  conviction. 

In  India  there  is  growth — a  steady,  quiet  growth.  There  we  rest  on 
the  solid  foundation  of  a  favourable  record.  We  have  the  memories 
and  still  living  services  of  the  Past  continued  in  the  Present.  The  dead 
and  the  living  Positivists  of  Indian  and  European  origin  combine  to 
constitute  a  body  of  advocates  for  a  just  policy  in  regard  to  India, 
which  appeals  strongly  to  the  sympathies  of  those  who  are  guiding  its 
populations  to  a  real  national  existence.  The  body  thus  formed  links 
the  East  to  the  West,  whilst  it  carefully  avoids  all  intrusion  on  the  East. 
Respect — more  than  respect  even — for  the  past  of  India — the  desire 
rather  that  our  Indian  co-religionists,  whilst  lending  support  to  the 
proper  Western  movement,  should  mould  all  their  action  on  their  own 
national  antecedents — this  is  at  the  root  of  all  joint  exertion.  In  the 
unity  of  Humanity  a  large  amount  of  difference  will  long  be  accepted 
and  acceptable,  as  imposed  on  us  by  our  different  histories.  It  is 
accepted  with  the  knowledge  that  it  will  be  constantly  lessening  as  we 
proceed,  with  the  conviction  that  it  will  ultimately  disappear. 

It  is  a  pleasure  to  recognise  the  drawing  nearer  together  of  two 
centres   such  as  London  and   Liverpool.    The   more   concert  can  be  qc 

established  the  better,  but  it  must  be  a  concert  emanating  voluntarily  '■  < 

from  a  just  independence.  The  two  principles  are  always  to  be  taken 
into  account  in  all  Positivist  action.  What,  however,  we  all  need  to 
remember  in  this  revolutionary  age  is  that  we  lean  more  naturally  to 
independence  than  to  concert,  and  that  the  latter  principle,  though  the 
weaker,  ought  to  be  the  most  prominent  in  our  thought,  as  being  our 
ultimate  aim.  The  sign  of  the  greater  union  of  the  two  bodies  is  the 
avowed  participation — a  participation  urged  by  Dr.  Carson — in  the 
central  English  fund,  as  a  desirable  evidence  of  a  strict  community  of 
effort  in  the  propagation  of  the  New  Faith  as  a  religion,  in  a  frankly 
religious  form. 

The  Manchester  Positivist  movement  holds  a  more  neutral  course 
as  I  understand  it.  Those  who  conduct  it  have,  as  we  all  have,  no 
easy  task:  they  have  peculiar  difficulties  of  their  own.  I  have  to 
acknowledge  a  very  friendly  reception,  and  a  progressive  spirit.  Experi- 
ence will  show  them  what  course  to  adopt ;  they  will,  with  a  due  regard 
to  their  circumstances,  conform  to  its  teachings.  In  the  meantime  it  is 
much  that  the  existence  of  a  new  faith  offering  repose  to  the  restless 
and  the  uncertain  is  proclaimed  in  that  busy  centre  of  human  activity. 
Feeling  the  importance  of  this,  I  thought  it  wise  to  accept  the  invitation 
given  me  to  take  part  in  their  meetings. 

The  two  other  London  bodies,  at  Newton  Hall  and  in  the  North  of 
London,  are,  I  believe,  both  successful,  as  success  is  at  present 
estimated,  by  a  reference  to  number  that  is.  I  imagine,  too,  they  have 
greater  success  in  regard  to  cohesion,  the  point  in  which  our  own 
movement  is,  whatever  its  cause,  deplorably  weak. 

I  would  here  correct  an  expression  I  used  last  year.  I  then  spoke 
doubtfully  of  Sweden  as  a  centre  of  Positivism.  The  hesitation  dis- 
appears under  better  information.  It  is  clear  that  there  is  a  Swedish 
centre,  with  life  and  energy  in  it.  I  offer  no  criticism  on  the  course 
pursued  under  very  great  obstacles  from  within  and  from  without,  but 
content  myself  with  the  broad  fact,  and  with  the  hope  that  there  may 
be  a  diminution  of  the  obstacles,  and  that  it  may  advance  firmly  on 
the  course  which  it  more  and  more  considers  right,  that  it  may  reach  in 
form  as  well  as  in  spirit  a  true  religious  presentment  of  our  Faith. 
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From  South  America  we  have  had  the  publications  above  mentioned. 
The  report  of  M.  Lemos  extends  only  to  the  year  96  (1884).  I  hope  we 
shall  not  wait  long  for  the  reports  of  the  two  next  years  (they  perhaps 
will  be  condensed  into  one),  so  that  we  may  be  able  to  follow  that 
important  movement  up  to  date.  There  is  every  reason  to  think  that 
all  is  proceeding  as  before  in  both  Brazil  and  Chili,  under  the  persistent 
energy  of  the  respective  leaders.  The  visit  paid  us  by  Dr.  Jorge 
Lagarrigue  left  us  not  only  a  very  pleasant  personal  reminiscence,  but 
afforded  us  a  greater  insight  into  the  work  of  our  South  American 
confreres,  into  their  aims  and  method.  We  were  all  stirred  and  encour- 
aged by  the  contact  with  a  leading  representative  of  their  body,  giving  a 
fuller  sense  of  life  to  our  inter-communion. 

I  have  left  French  Positivism,  as  the  most  important,  to  the  last. 
When  I  say  French,  I  mean  Parisian  Positivism.  The  other  centres  in 
France,  I  have  no  doubt,  continue  their  work,  and  possibly  new  ones  have 
arisen,  but  I  have  no  call  to  speak  of  them.  It  is  emphatically  to  Paris, 
now  as  ever,  that  we  all  turn  with  anxious  inquiry — for  we  all  recognise 
our  dependence  for  any  real  Western  advance  on  the  initiative  of  Paris. 
Such  guidance  as  has  been  offered  us  we  have  been  driven  to  look  on 
as  defective,  we  have  waited  therefore  for  something  different.  It  has 
been  increasingly  evident  to  most  of  us  that,  to  use  a  current  phrase,  a 
new  departure  is  imperatively  called  for ;  whether  on  the  part  of  those 
who  have  hitherto  presided  over  the  Parisian  movement,  which  is 
possible,  or  taken  by  new  men  animated  by  a  different  spirit.  In  the 
actual  change  of  our  circumstances  at  Paris,  there  is  real  hope.  For 
there  is  an  essential  change  made  in  those  circumstances  if  Dr. 
Lagarrigue  is  able  to  carry  out  his  resolution  of  making  Paris  definitively 
his  home  and  the  centre  for  a  distinctly  religious  propaganda.  His 
resolution  to  this  effect  evidences  exceptional  devotion  and  courage.  It 
will  call  for  an  exceptional  patience.  The  obstacles  are  great — one  of 
the  greatest,  in  the  present  state  of  Europe,  is  his  being  a  foreigner. 
We  are  far,  in  our  divisions,  from  the  medieval  readiness  to  welcome 
an  interchange  of  persons.  In  reliance  on  his  cause  and  on  his  Master's 
teaching  he  is  willing  to  face  this  and  other  hindrances  and  to  work  on 
in  comparative  solitude,  in  the  uncertainty  of  a  long  deferred  hope,  in 
the  certainty  of  an  oppressive  opposition.  He  has  with  him  the  noblest 
part  of  our  Positivist  past,  the  labours,  the  teachings,  the  life  of  Auguste 
Comte,  over  and  above  the  consciousness  that  time  is  working  effectually 
in  his  direction.  Those  who  can  appreciate  his  sacrifice  and  who  feel 
in  unison  with  his  general  purpose,  will  seek  to  aid  him  by  their  sympathy 
and  with  such  other  help  as  it  may  be  in  their  power  to  give.  In  the 
degree  in  which  our  fund  permits,  I  think  it  ought  to  assist  him  in 
making  known  his  object  and  his  work.  There  may  be  differences  here 
and  there  as  to  the  method  to  be  pursued,  but  I  make  no  doubt  that  the 
conduct  of  his  cause  will  show  him  the  true  method.  The  position  he 
occupies  brings  with  it  light. 

The  attitude  which  we  have  adopted  as  a  body,  what  I  have  spoken 
of  as  the  frankly  religious  attitude,  will  for  some  time  probably  slacken 
our  course  and  give  us  but  a  slight  increase  of  apparent  success.  That 
is  no  argument  against  its  correctness — perhaps  it  rather  makes  for  it 
on  an  appeal  to  earlier  experience.  We  are,  I  am  confident,  in  keeping 
with  the  general  spirit  of  Auguste  Comte's  teaching ;  we  are  acting  in 
obedience  to  his  direction  as  he  has  left  it  expressed  in  his  circulars  and 
elsewhere.  This  may  make  us  independent  of  the  immediate  results, 
which,  however,  if  well  sifted,  I  am  in  no  way  disposed  to  think  slightly 
of,  provided  that  we  are  not  unduly  swayed,  as  the  temper  of  the  day  is, 
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by  appearances.     Look  below  the  surface  and  there  is  good  encourage- 
ment. 

Be  the  actual  prospect  what  it  may  under  the  sensible  evil  of  our 
divisions,  we  may  rely  on  the  strength  of  our  doctrine,  and  on  the  guiding 
and  controlling  power  inherent  in  the  construction  outlined  by  our  great 
Master.  What  we  suffer  from  is  but  an  illustration,  from  within,  of  his 
prediction  that  if  he  left  his  work  incomplete,  it  would  be  a  hard  task  to 
direct  the  West  during  the  transition.  With  the  security  inspired  by 
our  reliance  on  him,  we  may  watch  with  regret,  but  without  alarm, 
concessions  made  which  impair  the  social  force  of  his  religious  con- 
ception, and  direct  attacks  on  his  well-considered  conclusions — from 
whatever  quarter  such  attacks  proceed. 

In  the  limits  of  a  circular  I  can  only  touch  on  one  or  two  points 
which  are  in  various  degrees  under  discussion  amongst  us,  and  on  which 
an  open  expression  may  have  its  use,  by  way  of  suggestion.  One  is,  to 
what  extent  Auguste  Comte's  authority  is  to  be  accepted.  It  is  an  old 
and  sound  rule  to  steer  in  the  direction  of  the  least  danger,  and  I  estimate 
this,  not  as  our  open  opponents  or  half  friends  would  estimate  it,  not  from 
without,  but  as  from  within,  in  reference,  that  is,  purely  to  our  own  body — 
the  aggregate  of  Positivists  who  accept  the  name.  Thus  examined  the 
danger  lies  not  as  yet  in  our  excess  of  deference  to  our  common  Founder, 
but  in  its  defect.  There  is  prevalent  a  fear  of  according  him  too  much, 
a  disposition  to  dwell  on  any  points  in  which  his  decision  does  not  agree 
with  our  own. 

I  would  suggest  that  this  critical,  grudging  attitude  is  a  mistake  for 
us,  that  on  all  disputed  points  it  would  be  truer  wisdom  to  accept  his 
ruling  with  reverential  deference,  and  where  we  differ  to  reserve  our 
difference,  not  to  put  it  forward.  Following  the  general  course  of  De 
Mai  at  re's  argument  on  the  Pope's  infallibility,  viz.,  that  it  was  but  the 
necessary  recognition  of  some  final  judgment  in  order  to  close  disputes, 
the  assertion  in  short  of  the  same  power  as  we  grant  to  the  highest  legal 
tribunal, — the  ultimate  court  of  appeal  in  each  country — it  might  be  wise 
to  adopt  the  same  attitude  in  reference  to  Auguste  Comte— submit  even 
if  we  question.  In  a  large  proportion  of  cases  the  question  would  dis- 
appear as  we  gained  deeper  insight.  This  has  been  my  experience,  and 
not  mine  only.  A  practically  unlimited  submission  is,  I  acknowledge, 
what  I  accept  for  myself,  leaving  it  to  time  and  the  enlargement  of 
human  vision  to  justify  or  modify  the  conclusions  which  for  the  time 
are  accepted  as  final.  In  this  relative,  human  sense,  there  is  no 
objection  to  use  the  term  which  may  repel  us  at  first,  the  term  infallibility. 
We  may  thus  avoid  its  being  an  occasion  for  division  amongst  us. 

The  second  point  is  the  conception  of  the  Virgin-Mother.     Here  I  ^ 

would  premise  that  we  are  at  a  real  disadvantage  from  the  misfortune 
of  not  having  Comte's  full  treatment  of  the  subject  which  was  to  find  its 
place  in  his  treatise  on  Morals.  We  have,  be  it  remembered,  also  the 
fact  to  face  that  in  the  smaller  works  most  accessible  to  and  most  used 
by  Positivists,  in  many  cases  exclusively  used,  I  mean  the  Catechism, 
the  General  View,  and  the  Circulars,  the  point  is  not  brought  forward. 
The  result  is  that  it  is  not  worked  into  the  whole  system  as  it  stands 
before  the  world  in  its  commonest  form,  but  is  a  later  creation.  It 
were  unwise  to  forget  this  when  we  are  considering  the  ease  or  difficulty 
of  its  acceptance. 

So  much  premised,  I  submit  that  there  are  two  methods  of  dealing 
with  the  subject.  I  prefer  at  our  present  stage,  and  looking  to  the 
whole  exigencies  of  our  movement,  to  refer,  in  the  words  of  Auguste 
Comte,  all  to  Humanity ;  to  preach  Her  in  the  first  place,  and  then 
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examine  what  are  the  essential  elements  of  Her  religious  system.  The 
history  of  our  predecessors  is  enlightening.  The  Eucharistic  Sacrament, 
the  Sacrifice  of  the  Mass,  the  beautiful  condensation  of  Medieval 
Catholicism,  was  not  historically,  is  not  in  practice,  the  fundamental 
demand  on  the  believer.  It  was  an  institution  in  support  of  the  great 
foundation,  to  the  full  appreciation  of  which  the  believer  comes  gradually 
as  he  assimilates  more  thoroughly  his  whole  belief.  So  it  has  been  with 
us.  We  may  advance  far,  the  works  of  Comte  prove  it,  into  the  Religion 
of  Humanity  before  we  come  into  contact  with  this  latest  conception. 
As  we  assimilate  more  and  more  the  central  conception  of  Humanity, 
we  shall  increasingly  feel  the  want  of  a  condensation  analogous  to  the 
Christian  condensation,  and  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  this  is  the  way 
in  which  we  shall  come  to  see  its  deepest  significance,  its  most  practical 
value.  Nor  is  it  difficult  even  now  to  arrive  at  a  conception  of  the 
Virgin-Mother  of  true  practical  utility.  Let  me  to  show  this  borrow 
the  beautiful  language  of  a  prayer  addressed  to  Humanity  which  has 
been  placed  in  my  hands :  *  Thou  thyself  hast  no  peer,  no  companion  : 
in  this  home  of  all  of  us,  the  Earth,  in  the  Space  that  enfolds  it  thou 
workest  by  thyself  alone — we  worship  thee  then  as  Virgin  as  well  as 
Mother.' 

Such  concentration  giving  force  and  vividness  to  all  our  feelings  and 
thoughts  about  Humanity,  may  also  be  a  clue  for  our  farther  advance. 

With  no  mystery  in  it,  avoiding  mysticism,  open  on  all  points  to 
discussion,  the  new  Religion  may  proceed  on  its  way  without  fear  that 
our  present  deficiencies  will  interfere  with  its  ulterior  triumph.  If  I 
have  touched  on  points  where  there  is  a  liability  to  disagreement,  it  is 
because,  remembering  the  different  elements  which  constitute  the 
Positivist  aggregate,  I  would  call  attention  to  the  necessity  of  tolerating 
variety  in  the  respective  approach  of  those  elements  to  the  definitive 
solution. 

Richard  Conqreve, 

Born  at  Leamington  Hastings,  Warwickshire, 
September  qth,  1818. 

55,  Palace  Gardens  Terrace,  Kensington, 
London,  W* 
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(I.) — The  Sacerdotal  Fund. 

Balance  from  previous  years) 


£    »•    d. 
221  11  10 


(ii.)- 

Occidental...  128 
Oriental 14 


-Subscriptions  for  the  Year  98  (1886). 

£  s.  d.      £ 

'Minimum  010 

Mean 2    7  11 

Maximum 50    o    o 

{Minimum  030 
Mean o  19  o 
Maximum 3  15    o 


s.  d. 


309    4    6 


13    5    6 


Total 142  Total £322  10    o 

Add  for  Subscription  of  last  Year 220 

Per  sale  of  furniture  at  Birmingham    468 


£328  18    8 


(III.)— Expenses  for  the  Year  98  (1886). 

London  Room  : —  £    s.    d. 

Rent    55    o  o 

Gas  and  Firing 3  10  4 

Wages    30    4  o 

Various  Items    3  17  11 

Social  Meetings    '. 1  17  o 

Organ 12    o  o 

Birmingham  Room  (for  half  year)    12    o  o 

Newcastle  Room  30    o  o 

Mr.  Quin    42  10  o 

Minor  Expenses    2  18  2 

M.  Lemos,  by  Dr.  Lagarrigue  10    o  o 

Administration 30    o  o 


£    s.    d. 


106    9    3 


87    8    2 


40    o    o 


Total  Expenses 233  17    5 

Balance 95     1    3 

Total £328  18    8 


£  s.  d. 

(IV.) — Amount  for  the  year  90  (1878)  156  13  o 

91  (1879)  260  o  o 

92  (1880)  325  19  6 

93  (1881)  283  16  11 

94(1882)  264  19  4 

95  (1883)  320  12  6 

96(1884)  319  2  7 

97  (1885)  302  15  10 

98(1886)  322  10  o 
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RELIGION    OF    HUMANITY. 


THE    WESTERN  REPUBLIC. 


Love  for  Principle 
and  Order  for  Basis; 
Progress  for  End. 


TENTH  ANNUAL   CIRCULAR 


ADDRESSED  TO  EVERY  SUBSCRIBER  TO  THE  VOLUNTARY 
FUND  INSTITUTED  BY  AUGUSTE  COMTE  ON  BEHALF 
OF  THE  PRIESTHOOD  OF  HUMANITY. 


15,  Moses  100  (15  January  1 


.m  pen  lively  demanded  b>  OfJii 


sho\ 


tail  decrease  ii 


Sir, 

The 
a  small  increase  in  the  amount 
convictions,  and  habits,  eapli 
still  true  that,  whilst  the  base 
have  enough  for  our  present  ' 
had  less  than  in  former  years 

as  generally,  Fositivists  who  recognise  an  obligati 
scribe   should  act  on  their  own  impul;         ' 


ber  of  subscribers, 
.ascribed.  The  instability  of  conditions, 
s  a  certain  degree  of  fluctuation.  It  is 
i  which  the  fund  rests  is  too  narrow.  we 
nts.  I  remark  with  plcasurethat  I  have 
remind  subscribers.  In  such  a  nutter, 
and  wish  to  sub- 
their  habit  to  fin 
day  for  their  payment  it  would  be  easier  to  remember  it.  In  the 
general  want  of  discipline,  regularity,  even  on  one  point,  has  its  value. 
Our  object  is  to  introduce  everywhere  fixity  and  order,  and  each  step 
makes  the  next  easier. 

The  acquisition  of  a  church  and  site  at  Newcastle  explains  the 
amount  given  to  that  centre.  Pending  the  completion  of  the  move  to 
the  new  building,  the  room  previously  in  use  had  to  be  continued  and 
the  rent  ran  on.  Both  payments  are  met  from  the  year's  incomt.  Any 
charge  for  rent  now  ceases. 
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The  payment  to  Leicester  just  meets  the  necessary  expenses  of  the 
room,  all  else  being  left  to  the  body  there.  I  thought  it  right  under  all 
the  circumstances  to  urge  Mrs.  Findley,  though  reluctant,  to  accept 
this  small  aid. 

Carrying  out  what  I  said  in  my  last  circular  (p.  6)  in  reference  to 
Dr.  Lagarrigue,  I  sent  him  on  the  24th  Gutenberg  (5th  September)  the 
sum  entered  in  the  accounts.  I  give  below  the  letter  which  accom- 
panied the  contribution  "and  in  which  I  begged  his  acceptance  of  it. 

So  far  far  the  application  of  the  fund.  In  what  follows  I  keep  as 
closely  as  I  can  to  the  past  year.  It  is  not  always  possible  quite  to 
exclude  the  present  when  the  environment  is  so  constantly  changing, 
but  I  shall  do  so  as  far  as  possible. 

I  have  little  to  note  in  the  way  of  publications,  so  far  as  they  have 
reached  me  :  they  have  been  mainly  the  usual  annual  addresses  and 
circulars.  The  most  important  addition  is  (t)  the  English  translation 
of  the  Will  of  Auguste  Comte,  and  the  documents  in  immediate  con- 
nection with  it.  The  rest  of  the  great  book  should  be  studied  and 
digested  in  the  original.     I  have  received  besides, 

(2)  Philosophic  chimique,  by  M.  Teixeira  Mendea. 

(3)  Ecriture  chimique,  by  M.  L.  Mehay. 

{4)  Circulaire  Positiviste,  by  Dr.  Jorge  Lagarrigue. 

Lastly  I  may  mention  a  new  issue,  it  is  the  fourth  edition,  of  the 
short  collection  of  prayers,  &c,  we  use  in  Chapel  Street.  It  is  about  a 
third  larger  than  the  previous  edition. 

It  is  not  a  ritual  which  I  attempt.  It  is  my  conviction  that  a  ritual 
must  wait,  must  be  of  gradual  growth,  as  the  series  of  public  festivals 
instituted  by  the  Sociolatrical  Table  is  of  gradual  introduction.  As  yet 
we  celebrate,  in  such  way  as  we  can,  only  three  of  the  eighty-one 
Festivals  enumerated  in  that  Table— the  Festival  of  Humanity,  the 
Festival  of  all  the  Dead,  the  Festival  of  Holy  Women— the  two  last  as 
a  to  the  abstract  and  concrete  worship.     But  when  we  meet  for 


17.  Gutenberg  99  (3  Sept.  1887). 
Cui'.K  Monsieur  Lagarrigue, 

Je  vous  prie  au  nom  de  la  collectiviie  positiviste  dnnt  je  centralise  Paction, 
d'agrfier  1'envoi  que  jc  vous  adreset  sous  la  forme  d'un  cinque  pour  21  livres 
sterling  I525  ft.)  II  vous  parviendra,  j'esp&re.  le  14  Gutenberg,  le  5  Septembre, 
jour  si  tristement  cher  a  tout  disciple  d'Augusie  Comic,  et  seta  un  temoignagc 
de  sympathie  fraternelle  et  de  synergic  cumme  aide  matfjrie!  ct  moral  dans  Ics 
difficile  conditions  ou  vous  place  vuue  apoatolat.  Notre  petite  reunion  du  soir 
a  Chapel  Street  pensera  bien  a  vous. 

Foi.     Espeiance.    Amour. 

Tout  a  vous, 

KlCHARD    CONGREVE. 

Dear  Mr.  Lagarrigue, 

I  beg  you  in  the  name  of  the  colleciivu  Positives,  body  of  «  liich  I  centralise 
the  action,  to  accept  what  1  seod  in  the  form  of  a  cheque  for  £31  [525  francs). 
It  will  reach  you,  I  hope,  the  24th  Gutenberg,  September  5th.  a  day  so  sadly 
dear  to  every  disciple  of  Auguste  Comte,  and  it  will  he  ;iti  evidence  of  brotherly 
sympathy 


n  thee 


will  be 
i-operalioo   as  a   material   aod  moral  support   in  the  difficult 
which  you  are  placed  by  your  aposiolate.    Our  small  meel 
t  Chapel  Street  will  have  you  in  its  thoughts. 
Faith.     Hope.     Love. 

Yours  truly, 

Richard  Conorevi 
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common  worship,  however  domestic  its  character,  we  may  avail  ourselves 
of  the  traditional  forms  with  the  necessary  changes.  The  same  holds 
good  of  the  social  sacraments,  which  are  integral  portions  of  the  domestic 
worship  in  the  new  religion.  The  substantial  part  of  their  administra- 
tion is  taken  from  the  prescriptions  of  Auguste  Comte ;  anything  beyond 
is  meant  for  an  accompaniment  and  an  elucidation.  The  collection, 
such  as  it  is,  offers  this  advantage,  that  it  makes  clear  what  our  aim  is, — 
a  compensation  for  any  disadvantages.  It  may  help  also  to  bring  home 
to  us  all  the  need  of  a  return  to  earlier  practices,  both  for  the  family 
and  the  individual.  The  practice  of  a  set  form  of  expression  as  opposed 
to  extempore  prayer  has,  in  my  judgment,  quite  sufficient  sanction  in 
the  long  experience  of  the  Christian  Church. 

We  have  lost  during  the  year  one  younger  Positivist,  Mr.  James 
Wallace  Davidson,  to  the  great  regret  of  his  own  more  immediate 
Newcastle  friends,  as  well  as  to  that  of  other  Positivists  who  knew  him. 
The  rather  slow  advance  which  answered  to  his  nature  was  compensated 
by  its  steadiness.  I  feel,  he  said  to  me,  since  I  have,  become  a  Positivist, 
this  great  difference  ;  I  have  now  a  purpose  in  all  ray  work — a  thing 
which  before  I  had  not.  As  so  many  others,  he  has  passed  away 
prematurely.  Whilst  speaking  of  the  dead,  I  would  express  the  sympathy 
which  we  all  must  feel  with  Dr.  Robinet  and  his  family,  in  their  grief 
for  the  early  death  of  Dr.  Gabriel  Robinet.  No  differences  need  affect 
this  common  human  feeling. 

What  I  said  last  year  of  our  own  work  in  London  and  in  the  centres 
with  which  I  am  in  direct  communication,  holds  good  in  the  main  for 
the  present  circular.  There  has  been  continuous  effort  throughout  the 
year  in  Liverpool,  Newcastle,  and  Leicester,  as  well  as  in  London ;  as 
continuous  an  effort  in  Calcutta  as  their  circumstances  admitted.  The 
strain  is  considerable  to  maintain  such  continuity.  It  would  seem 
desirable  to  relieve  it  by  as  much  flexibility  in  the  form  of  our  effort  as 
is  attainable. 

In  all  the  English  centres  mentioned,  one  or  more  of  the  Social 
Sacraments  has  been  administered.  There  have  been  instances  of 
Presentation,  Initiation,  Admission,  Marriage,  and  Incorporation, 
together  with  a  Pro-Sacrament  of  the  nature  of  Destination,  the 
consecration  of  a  particular  and  limited  function.  The  Marriage  was 
in  strict  obedience  to  the  prescriptions  of  Auguste  Comte,  with  a  full 
acceptance,  that  is,  of  all  the  conditions  of  Positivist  religious  marriage, 
with  the  full  acknowledgment  of  the  definite  duties  which  the  rite  imposes. 

A  word  or  two  here  on  India. 

In  Calcutta  the  movement  advances  steadily  in  point  of  number, 
but  I  do  not  assume  that  all  who  help  it  forward,  whether  Indians  or 
English,  accept  Positivism  as  a  whole.  Where  such  acceptance  is  not 
explicit,  I  interpret  the  aid  given  as  sympathy  with  the  general  direction 
of  Positivist  effort,  possibly  even  agreement  as  far  as  the  central  idea  of 
Humanity  is  concerned,  with  varying  degrees  of  reserve  as  to  the  rest. 
This  agreement  is  the  essential  point  for  the  East,  all  beyond  may  be 
gradually  added.  The  object  is  to  spread  as  widely  as  possible  the 
conception  of  the  unity  of  East  and  West  in  Humanity,  by  virtue  of 
which  we  may  jointly  work  towards  a  common  end,  to  the  extinction  of 
all  jealousy  and  antagonism.  The  co-existence  of  centres  in  East  and 
West — centres  of  thought  and  action  for  the  furtherance  of  this  object — 
and  the  persistent  co-operation  of  such  centres,  are  facts  of  great  promise 
for  the  future.  The  well-determined  aim  of  the  co-operation  is  to  put 
an  end  to  the  unsocial  and  immoral  intrusion  of  the  West  on  the  East, 
to  the  oppression  and  disturbance  of  the  East  by  such  intrusion.    In 
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this  great  work  India,  now  awakening  into  just  self-consciousness,  may 
well  take  the  position  of  leader. 

Towards  the  close  of  last  year  my  attention  was  drawn  by  a  most 
valued  friend  to  my  action  in  regard  to  the  Manchester  group.  I  felt  at 
the  time  that  it  was  difficult,  and  I  feel  the  difficulty  still.  My  reasons 
for  co-operating  with  that  group  were  given  in  last  year's  circular,  but 
they  are  thought  inadequate  and  to  involve  myself  and  others  in  some 
perplexity. 

Looking  back  this  was  what  happened.  When  applied  to  in  1884  to 
be  one  of  the  speakers  at  Manchester  I  declined  and  induced  others  to 
decline.  The  address  with  which  their  course  began  in  that  year  war, 
by  its  tone,  an  ample  justification  of  my  declining,  though  my  decision 
as  far  as  I  can  recollect  was  founded  on  what  I  knew  of  the  general 
attitude  of  the  promoters  of  the  movement — an  attitude  entirely  different 
from  that  which  I  have  always  taken  both  as  regards  persons  and 
teaching.  In  the  first  invitation  sent  me  I  was  told  that  the  Manchester 
movement  at  present  stood  in  close  relation  to  Newton  Hall,  though 
without  any  formal  affiliation  to  it  present  or  prospective,  A  second 
invitation  came  two  years  later.  I  had  in  the  interval  been  on  friendly 
personal  relations  with  the  leaders  of  the  movement,  and  had  certainly 
the  impression  that  they  meant  to  be  more  neutral,  and  that  they  wished 
to  advance  more  in  my  own  direction.  The  service,  I  was  told,  as  now 
arranged,  will  not  differ  very  greatly  from  that  at  Chapel  Street.  And 
the  general  tendency  towards  a  religious  service  rather  than  to  a  mere 
lecture  was  confirmed  from  another  quarter.  Under  these  circumstances, 
with  considerable  hesitation,  I  resolved  to  be  as  conciliatory  as  possible. 
It  is  very  probable  I  went  too  far  in  this  direction. 

Manchester  is  now  claimed  by  Newton  Hall  as  directly  affiliated  to 
it.  There  is  no  neutral  character  attaching  to  it.  So  far  there  is  a 
change.  I  see  also  that  my  action  has  been  used  to  influence  others. 
Both  these  points  affect  me  unpleasantly,  and  make  me  more  inclined  to 
believe  that  I  had  better  have  stood  aloof,  as  at  first.  I  state  the  case 
as  it  appears  to  me  and  leave  it  to  the  judgment  of  others.  So  far,  I 
ought  to  have  been  wiser ;  I  have  generally,  almost  universally,  found, 
that  neutrality  as  between  the  two  bodies  means  joining  Newton  Hall. 
To  any  whom  my  mistake,  supposing  it  to  be  judged  one,  has  been  a 
source  of  difficulty,  I  offer  my  apologies. 

The  point  would  not  be  important,  but  that  it  leads  naturally  to  the 
further  question  of  my  relations  to  Newton  Hall.  It  is  asserted  that 
there  are  no  longer  any  differences  between  English  Positivists — between 
the  direction  in  Chapel  Street  and  that  which  emanates  from  Newton 
Hall.  I  do  not  understand  on  what  such  an  assertion  rests  ;  as  far  as  I 
am  concerned  it  is  the  purest  invention,  for  which  I  can  in  no  way  be 
responsible,  having  given  no  countenance  to  it  by  speech  or  writing.  I 
have  been  long  aware  that  what  is  called  a  fusion  of  the  two  groups  was 
desired  and  thought  easy  and  natural  by  those  who  neither  know  the 
history  of  our  differences  nor  care  to  enter  into  the  reasons  which  keep 
us  apart — the  reasons  I  mean  distinct  from  personal  considerations. 
Many  younger  Positivists  have  from  time  to  time,  under  a  benevolent 
impulse,  and  without  any  competence  for  judgment,  urged  a  reunion. 
The  time  is  come  then  to  explain  to  all  Positivists  why  I  hold  such  re* 
union — any  fusion — to  be  more  distant  than  they  imagine,  and  entirely 
undesirable  under  our  present  conditions.  I  will  keep  as  clear  as  I  can 
of  all  personal  questions. 

The  explanation  is  forced  on  me  by  what  is  occurring  in  our  own 
body,  and  by  the  language  used  or  reported  to  be  used  at  Newton  Hall 
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on  the  first  of  the  current  year.     I   do  not  dwell  on  the  North  Lorn 
centre  ;  it  is,  I  hear,  very  successful  ;  but  in  the  remarks  which  follow 
need   not  introduce  it.     I   speak  of  Newton   Hall  as  it  appears  to  Ih 
outside   observer  through  its  most  accredited  representative  or  repre- 
sentatives. 

Politically  we  differ  and  on  grave  points. 

I  will  but  mention  here  our  divergence  on  the  Channel  Tunnel  as  I 
have  drawn  attention  to  it  in  a  separate  publication.  On  another  point 
which  relates  to  France  I  do  not  think  we  can  disagree  too  stronglv  with 
the  language  held  at  Newton  Hall.  The  eulogy  on  Gambetta  is  what  I 
allude  to.  That  statesman,  whose  ability  I  have  no  wish  to  question 
any  more  than  certain  eminent  merits,  has  left  his  country  a  most  fatal 
inheritance,  altogether  alien  to  the  conception  of  her  true  policy.  He 
'     >  left   her  a  misdirected  colonial  policy — a  fundamentally  mistaken 


; 

rwl 

the 


foreign  policy,  as  a  Positivist  must  judge  it. 
dation  he  has  succeeded  in  throwing  doubt  on  all  her  peaceful 
professions;  he  has  done  what  he  could  lo  write  revenge  on  all  the 
action  of  his  country.  For  the  rest,  one  expression  judges  him  for  any 
true  Positivist.  A  man  whose  religion  was  France  is  condemned  in  our 
eyes  by  the  very  force  of  the  terms.  Whether  it  was  so  or  was  not  is  no 
business  of  mine.  But  we  cannot  impute  it  to  him,  and  at  the  same 
time  welcome  him  into  our  ranks  or  claim  him  as  a  supporter. 

Again  we  differ  on  Ireland.  To  this  also  I  have  already  drawn 
attention  in  a  note  to  my  Annual  Address.  We  as  Fositivists  have  no 
feeling  in  favour  of  Imperial  Union.  We  should  not  in  my  judgment 
accept — we  may  have  to  acquiesce  in — Home  Rule.  Moreover,  so  far 
as  I  follow  the  policy  hitherto  advocated  at  Newton  Hall,  I  think  it 
tends  not  merely  to  an  erroneous  course  on  the  special  question  of  the 
day,  but  also  to  making  us  dependent  on  the  conclusions  of  the  states- 
man, no  matter  of  which  party,  so  attaching  what  is  essentially  a 
spiritual  movement  to  the  temporal  Power,  compromising  our  jusl 
independence. 

Again,  and  in  the  same  direction,  there  is  divergence  on  another 
point.  If  there  be  a  question  more  important  in  the  sociological  order 
than  any  other  it  is  that  of  the  leparaOon  of  the  temporal  and  spiritual 
Powers.  The  reciprocal  independence  of  the  two  is  of  the  utmost 
urgency.  And  the  difficulty  at  the  present  day,  as  it  has  been  since  the 
lourteenth  century,  is  to  secure  the  due  freedom  of  the  Spiritual.  What- 
ever contributes  to  the  confusion  of  the  two  is  to  be  eschewed  by 
Positivists.  It  seems  to  me  that  for  two  of  the  leading  teachers  in  a 
Positivist  group  to  be  candidates  for  a  seat  in  Parliament  is  a  palpable 
disregard  of  this  truth,  with  the  inconvenience  which  at  once  follows 
that  the  moral  influence  must  be  subordinated  to  the  political.  I  hold 
firmly  to  the  desirability  of  our  standing  aloof  from  actual  political  "* 
at  our  present  stage,  most  especially  if  we  are  engaged  as  we  most  c 
are  in  influencing,  by  word  or  writing,  opinion.  This  is  our  true 
function  and  for  its  discharge  impartiality  is  imperative. 

Further,  in  more  directly  religious  matters  I  see  a  great  diffcrem 
between  us.  Take  the  case  of  the  Sacraments,— in  the  religion 
Humanity,  as  in  the  Christian  Church,  so  vital  a  point.  The  marriage, 
so  called,  celebrated  at  Newton  Hall  last  year  in  no  way  conformed  to 
the  conditions  laid  down  for  that  Sacrament  by  Auguste  Comte.  Those 
conditions  are  very  definite,  and  not  lightly  to  be  put  aside.  They 
correspond  to  well-defined  duties,  and  have  very  positive  ends  in  viei 
There  is  first  a  promise  of  a  three  months'  period  of  chastity,  a  promj: 
given  a  month  before  the  civil  marriage.     Then  comes  the  civil 


ue 
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and  not  till  three  months  later  the  religious  or  Positivist  marriage,  of 
which  the  essential  feature  is  the  engagement  of  eternal  widowhood  as 
condensing  the  Positivist  conception  of  the  married  relation.  All  these 
clearly-stated  conditions  are  made  to  fade  away  into  vague  feelings — for 
accepted  duties  we  have  hopes,  for  obligations  imposed  we  have  recom- 
mendations. The  excuse  for  this  weak  and  arbitrary  rendering  of  the 
great  Sacrament  is  the  absence  of  the  Sacerdotal  character,  of  the 
priestly  power  to  impose  duties.  Then  why  assume  the  function  ?  For 
there  is  no  function  without  an  organ,  and  those  who  assume  functions 
should  rise  for  the  occasion  to  be  organs.  And  the  more  conscious  they 
are  of  their  imperfection  as  organs  the  more  strictly  should  they  subor- 
dinate themselves  to  the  directions  left  by  their  Master.  I  cannot 
reconcile  the  withdrawal  from  the  requirement  of  obligations  with  the 
power  assumed  to  modify  all  the  prescriptions. 

But  it  is  in  this  case  as  in  all  other  cases  of  like  difficulty.  And 
difficulties  necessarily  wait  on  beginnings.  It  seems  we  are  to  adjourn 
any  normal  action  till  times  are  favourable — wait,  in  fact,  till  the 
difficulty  has  ceased.  How  it  is  to  cease  unless  a  beginning  is  made 
remains  a  question.  In  the  case  of  marriage  the  course  actually  pursued 
is  the  more  inexcusable,  as  in  Paris,  in  Comte's  lifetime  and  since,  there 
have  been  Positivist  marriages,  and  in  England  there  have  been  five  or 
six  cases  of  marriage  in  obedience  to  the  indications  given  us  in  the 
Positive  Politics.  So  that  the  course  taken  at  Newton  Hall  is  a  distinct 
retrogression  from  a  position  which  has  been  already  held,  and  which 
might  the  more  easily  therefore  have  been  maintained. 

In  close  connection  with  this  arbitrary  treatment  of  a  particular 
institution  is,  so  far  as  I  can  learn,  the  general  attitude  of  Newton  Hall 
towards  Auguste  Comte,  whose  higher  teachings  are  really  suppressed 
as  unsuited  to  our  time;  that  is,  the  great  construction  of  the  new 
Church  is  submitted  to  the  judgment  of  a  revolutionary  age,  and  in  the 
interest  of  immediate  success.  As  exemplifying  my  meaning,  the 
Catechism  is  avoided  as  the  basis  of  the  teaching  given,  and  the  latest 
and  greatest  of  Comte's  volumes  is  as  much  ignored  as  possible.  I  can 
but  give  my  impression  of  the  spirit  which  characterises  the  presentment 
of  Positivism  at  Newton  Hall ;  the  impression  on  which  I  act  when  I 
reject  the  idea  of  fusion.  I  look  upon  it  as  a  revolt  from  Auguste  Comte, 
analogous  to,  and  not  less  injurious  to  the  new  Religion  than,  that  of 
Littre\ 

Their  whole  method  of  procedure,  I  speak  of  what  appears,  is  to  me 
objectionable.  It  is  predominantly  literary.*  It  appeals  to  the  Public, 
and  by  all  the  common  means,  especially  through  the  periodical  press, 
newspaper  or  magazine,  whilst  Auguste  Comte  so  emphatically  and  so 
wisely  recommends  his  followers  to  eschew  journalism.  It  is  moreover 
a  method  of  concession,  of  compromise,  a  lowering  of  the  great  cause ; 
a  cheapening  of  the  Religion  I  have  heard  it  happily  styled.  It  is  com- 
bative, discussive,  popular,  and  as  all  this  it  is  illogical.  For  a  religion 
is  not  to  be  spread  by  means  which  it  must  disclaim  when  it  is 
established. 

1  speak  of  the  direction  imprinted  on  the  whole  movement ;  quite 
recognising  that  there  are  in  the  body  which  accepts  it  and  serves  it  with 
zeal  very  valuable  elements  which  time  and  thought  and  the  teaching  of 
events  will  mature  and  guide  aright.     I  wish  to  say  no  more  than  is 

*  See  in  the  Positive  Politics  (Vol.  IV.,  p.  471,  E.  Tr.)  Auguste  Comte's 
strong  objection  to  a  literary  direction. 
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necessary  to  make  it  clear  how  great  is  our  divergence.  And  the  utter- 
ance is  drawn  from  me  by  the  affirmation  that  no  such  divergence  exists. 

Moreover,  were  a  fusion  of  less  difficulty  than  it  is  in  England,  were 
there,  that  is,  much  less  substantial  reasons  for  disagreement,  it  would 
be  impossible  from  the  relation  which  subsists  or  subsisted  till  very  lately 
between  M.  Laffitte  and  the  Newton  Hall  direction.  I  may  here  say 
that  the  strength  of  the  latter  as  against  me  has  lain  in  the  original 
misstatement  (which  two  years  ago  I  saw  formally  repeated  in  a  news- 
paper by  one  of  the  English  group)  that  M .  Laffitte  was  named  as  his 
successor  by  Auguste  Comte  and  that  consequently  in  leaving  his 
direction  I  broke  with  a  formal  appointment  of  our  Founder.  The 
translation  of  the  Will  enables  all  to  judge  this  misstatement,  and  has 
impaired  M .  Laffitte's  position  as  so  put  forward.  But  be  this  as  it  may, 
so  far  as  appears,  Newton  Hall  is  still  under  his  nominal  direction. 
That  direction  deviates  more  and  more  from  the  true  path  on  all 
political  questions,  and  in  its  general  spirit,  apart  from  such  questions, 
is  increasingly  at  variance  with  his  Master.  So  at  least  I  judge  it  in 
accordance  with  others.  Yet  hitherto  at  any  rate  all  M.  Laffitte's 
pretensions  have  been  upheld  by  his  partisans  here,  and  his  statement 
of  facts  as  regards  English  Positivism,  which  I  can  hardly  characterise 
as  other  than  mendacious,  is  not  or  has  not  been  discountenanced  by 
them.  What  purpose  such  a  statement  serves  except  to  manifest  his 
hostility  I  do  not  know.  Neither  in  Paris  nor  England  is  it  of  any  use 
to  try  and  conceal  the  existence,  in  England  or  elsewhere,  of  other 
Positivist  movements  than  those  in  connection  with  himself.  This 
however  would  be  a  small  point  were  the  direction  of  M.  Laffitte  such 
as  the  West  requires.  It  is  so  little  so  that  it  constitutes  a  serious 
obstacle  to  our  advance,  and  the  responsibility  of  upholding  it  must  rest 
on  its  English  supporters. 

Let  me  not  be  misunderstood.  Now,  as  ever,  were  it  necessary,  I 
would  do  what  I  could  to  secure  M.  Laffitte's  material  position.  That 
is  quite  a  different  thing  from  acquiescing  in  the  incubus  of  his  direction. 
It  would  be  a  step  towards  peace  if  he  lowered  his  claims — desisted  from 
his  policy  of  excommunication,  and  discouraged  rather  than  encouraged 
hostility.  This  by  the  way.  In  any  case  a  fusion  is  not  practicable 
between  two  bodies,  one  of  which  clings  to  his  direction,  whilst  the  other 
feels  that  for  all  guidance  it  must  look  exclusively  to  Auguste  Comte. 

In  submission  to  Auguste  Comte  we  accept  the  task  of  proclaiming 
a  new  religion — of  advocating  the  new  and  potent  religious  change  which 
is  the  outcome  of  the  Past,  the  service  of  the  Future.  To  us,  however 
we  may  fall  short,  this  is  the  one  sole  issue.  We  would  not  speak 
hesitatingly  as  to  what  we  offer  being  a  religion.  It  is  that,  with  all  its 
consequences  of  stringent  discipline,  a  great  mental  and  moral  renovation 
— a  social  renovation  dependent  on  a  mental  and  moral  renovation — and 
as  such  effected  through  the  regeneration  of  the  individual.  We  accept 
this  task  in  full  knowledge  of  what  it  brings  with  it.  In  sad  truth  we 
deny  ourselves  much.  We  go  to  meet  failure  as  it  were.  We  have  to 
stand  the  test  of  great  isolation.  We  place  before  a  revolutionary 
environment  a  conception  for  which  it  has  no  wish  as  it  runs  counter 
to  its  intellectual  disorder,  its  early  training,  its  Protestant  indiscipline, 
its  national  egoism,  its  straining  after  empire.  We  must  stand 
comparatively  alone. 

We  have  no  choice  on  this  point.  A  religion  is  not  to  be  put 
forward  in  any  way,  no  matter  what.  It  is  not  a  matter  of  compromise. 
All  experience  is  in  favour  of  its  full  logical  statement.  All  experience 
also  is  in  favour  of  our  full  obedience  to  a  great  Constructor. 
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To  be  more  bent  on  carrying  out  the  doctrine  to  its  just  results — 
more  bent  on  seeing  what  it  means — on  putting  it  in  practice — on 
drawing  it  out  in  its  consequences  than  on  examining  its  foundations  or 
on  making  it  palatable  or  immediately  successful — this  is  the  method  I 
think  preferable,  and  by  which  with  few  or  many  I  am  prepared  to 
abide.  But  then  this  is  not  the  method  of  Newton  Hall,  or  I  misjudge 
it  greatly. 

Practically  what  we  have  to  do  is  to  hold  on  in  the  course  we  have 
chosen— to  let  our  belief  tell  on  ourselves  first — try  our  methods  fcr 
ourselves  without  any  concession  ;  strengthen  ourselves  rather  in  them, 
and  so  test  them.  There  is  in  such  a  conduct  no  fear  of  what  others 
may  do — no  reason  for  hostility,  but  there  is  no  reason  for  fusion. 

Standing  on  our  own  ground  we  can  wait  for  others  to  advance 
towards  it.  I  regret  we  are  not  all  together ;  but,  I  speak  for  many : 
we  cannot  compromise  to  secure  our  being  all  together.  I  would  urge 
on  those  who  are  with  me  in  the  spirit  of  what  I  have  said — they  will 
make  allowance  for  any  defects  of  expression — this  temperate  interpre- 
tation of  our  common  position.  I  need  not  urge  on  them  firmness  in 
asserting  it. 

I  have  touched  on  many  delicate  points  in  this  circular.  -  I  have 
touched  on  them  shortly  in  order  to  keep  within  the  limits  of  such  a 
document,  but  freely,  for  it  is  addressed  to  Positivists.  Were  our 
history  as  well  known  as  it  should  be,  what  I  have  said  would  be 
superfluous.  Gradually  it  will  become  known  and  the  action  of  all  of 
us  understood  and  judged. 

Richard  Congreve. 
Born  at  Leamington  Hastings,  Warwickshire, 
September  \th,  18 18. 

55,  Palace  Gardens  Terrace,  W. 
26  Homer,  100. 
(zyri  February,  1888.) 

N.B. — Begun  on  Jan.  15th,  this  Circular  has  been  delayed  by  indisposition. 


I  give  the  Two  Lists  op 
THE  EXECUTORS  OF  AUGUSTE   COMTE, 

which  may  be  of  interest  to  many. 


I.— ORIGINAL    LIST. 

mm.  audiffrent. 
De  Capellen. 
Le  Baron  W.  de  Constant 

Rebecque. 
Deullin. 

Don  Jose  Florez. 
Dr.  Edouard  Foley. 
Hadery. 
Lappitte. 
lonchampt. 
Magnin. 
Papot. 

Dr.  Robinet. 
Count  Stirum. 


II.— LIST  AS   IT   NOW 
STANDS. 

mm.  audiffrent. 
Bridges. 
Congreve. 
Delbet. 
Deullin. 
Fill 
Florez. 
Foley. 
Foucart. 
Hutton. 
Laffitte. 
lonchampt. 
Robinet. 
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(I.) — The  Sacerdotal  Fund. 

Balance  from  previous  years  


£316  13  2 


(II.)— Subscriptions  for  the  Year  99  (1887.) 


Occidental  115 
Oriental  ...  iS 


£    »•   d. 

Minimum    010 

Mean 2  15    of 

Maximum  50    o    o 

Minimum   046 

Mean  o  19     ij 

Maximum  4  10    o 


Total...  133 
Final  Payment  from  Birmingham 


£    s.    d. 
316  12    9 

17    8    o 


334    o    9 
o  19    o 

£334  19    9 


{III.)— Expenses  for  the  Year  99  (1887.) 

London  Room : —  £    s.    <L        £    s.    d. 

Rent 55    o    o 

Gas  and  Firing 3    7    9 

Wages  26  17    4 

Various  Items 5  12    9 

Social  Meetings 1  19    2 

Organ    1200 

Cloth  for  Altar  Steps 300 

Library 3    9    3 

in    6    3 

Contribution  to  Newcastle  Church 90    o    o 

Two  Quarters'  Rent  for  Room 15    o   o 

Mr.  Quin 40    o    o 

Dr.  Lagarrigue 21    o    o 

Leicester  Room 600 

-^—      172    o    o 
Administration 30    o    o 

Total  Expenses 313    6    3 

Balance 21  13    6 


£334  19  9 


£    ••    d. 

(IV.) — Amount  for  the  year  90  (1878) 156  13    o 

t.  ,.        ..    91  (l879) 260    o    o 

..  92  (l88°) 3*5  x9    6 

,.            .,        ..  93  (1881) 283  16  11 

f.        ».  94  (1882) 264  19    4 

»,  ,.        .,  95(l883) 32012    6 

.,  9M1884) 319  2    7 

„            „        ,.  97(l885) 302  15  10 

„           „        „  98  (1886) 322  10    o 

„  t.        tt    99(1887) 330X5    9 
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RELIGION    OF    HUMANITY. 


THE    WESTERN  REPUBLIC. 


Love  for  Principle 
and  Order  por  Basis; 
Progress  for  End. 

Live  for  Others.  Live  openly. 


ELEVENTH  ANNUAL  CIRCULAR 

ADDRESSED  TO  EVERY  SUBSCRIBER  TO  THE  VOLUN- 
TARY FUND  INSTITUTED  BY  AUGUSTE  COMTE  ON 
BEHALF    OF    THE    PRIESTHOOD    OF    HUMANITY. 

London,  22  Moses  101  (22  January,  1889). 

The  formation  of  the  Positivist  Priesthood  is  become  the  first  condition 
of  a  renovation  which  is  as  imperatively  demanded  by  order  as  by  progress. 

Positivists  at  the  outset  had  to  ascend  from  faith  to  love,  but  hence- 
forward they  should  give  the  preference  to  the  more  rapid  and  more  effective 
method  which  leads  downward  from  lore  to  faith. 

JUjoustb  Comtb. 

Sir,— 

The  financial  statement  at  the  end  of  this  circular  shows  that 
whilst  the  number  of  subscribers  remains  about  the  same,  the  total 
amount  of  the  subscription  is  smaller.  The  fund  is  a  very  important 
point  in  our  action.  Though  it  meets  our  immediate  wants  it  is  a  great 
object  to  increase  it  gradually  and  to  enlarge  its  basis.  I  do  not  urge 
on  any  one  to  raise  his  or  her  subscription,  but  in  general  terms  I  repeat 
what  I  have  said  before,  that  the  subscription  should  be  a  deliberate  act, 
it  should  be  regular  and  fixed  in  point  of  time,  needing  no  reminder,  an 
act  performed  as  a  duty,  our  religion  being  a  religion  of  duties.  No 
demand  is  ever  made  in  Chapel  Street  in  connection  with  our  movement, 
not  even  an  indirect  demand,  all  is  left  to  the  responsibility  of  each  as  to 
the  aid  given  to  the  cause.  At  however  early  an  age,  assistance,  if 
given  spontaneously  and  as  a  sign  of  interest,  is  welcomed,  and  is  useful 
and  beneficial  to  those  who  give  it.  After  the  receipt  of  the  Sacrament 
of  Initiation  it  appears  to  me  desirable  that  the  adolescent  should  give 
some  assistance  as  such  sign,  whenever,  that  is,  thjere  is  the  ability. 
And  again  when  there  is  the  ability  a  gradual  advance  in  the  amount 
given  as  the  years  advance  would  be  a  nght  effort.  The  natural  applica- 
tion of  any  surplus  will  be  to  the  printing  fund,  more  especially  to  meet 
the  expenses  of  publication  of  Auguste  Comte's  works,  whether  letters 
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or  translations.  His  letters  to  Mr.  Fisher  are  in  the  press.  The  transla- 
tion of  the  Appel  aux  vrais  ConservaUurs  will  be  so  shortly,  and  a 
translation  of  the  Introduction  to  the  Synthase  Subjective  is  preparing. 

For  this  year  the  employment  of  the  fund  is  sufficiently  explained 
by  the  financial  statement — there  has  been  no  extraordinary  demand  on 
it.  Such  aid  as  I  thought  it  desirable  to  give  to  Dr.  Jorge  Lagarrigue 
(£20)  to  enable  him  to  meet  the  expenses  of  his  pamphlet,  La  Dictaturc 
Rcpublicaitu,  was  taken  from  the  Printing  Fund.  The  substantive  part 
of  that  work,  as  distinct  from  certain  accessories,  seemed  to  me  to 
have  a  value  which  justified  such  aid,  as  being  entirely  in  accordance 
with  the  teaching  of  our  Master,  a  seasonable  reassertion  of  the 
position  he  took ;  and  the  contribution  I  sent  was  limited  to  that 
specific  object. 

The  crisis,  Auguste  Comte  has  said,  should  be  dictatorial  and  not 
parliamentary.  The  disciple  who  exerts  himself  in  Paris  to  fix  atten- 
tion on  this  point,  and  with  that  view  expounds  with  clearness  and 
competence  the  teachings  of  our  common  Master,  should,  I  thought, 
not  be  left  to  bear  alone  the  heavy  pressure,  which,  under  his  circum- 
stances, his  writing  involved.  In  reference  to  the  pamphlet  itself,  the 
statement  of  the  whole  question  must  gain  in  force  and  reality  if 
attached  to  a  particular  person.  The  choice  made  was  determined 
by  the  actual  political  situation.  It  could  be  no  other  than  General 
Boulanger.  But  this  choice  by  no  means  implied  any  judgment  as  to 
the  special  qualifications  of  the  General  for  the  task  which  some  one  is 
wanted  to  accomplish.  The  estimate  of  any  given  statesman  must  be 
very  uncertain  previous  to  trial,  and  his  complete  subsequent  failure 
does  not  invalidate  the  use  made  of  his  name  when  it  is  necessary  to 
give  fixity  to  an  idea.  Its  use  is  equivalent,  in  fact,  to  the  expression 
of  a  hope,  and  carries  with  it  advice  both  to  the  person  most  nearly 
concerned  and  to  his  fellow  citizens,  as  to  the  opinion  on  which  they 
should  act.  So  I  understand  the  pamphlet,  and  on  the  ground  of  its 
general  utility  I  helped  to  meet  its  cost. 

Dr.  Lagarrigue  has  been  since  supported  by  a  pamphlet  from  Dr. 
Audiffrent,  under  the  title,  *  Dictature,  ParlementarismcS  with  a  less  special 
application,  but  coinciding  completely  in  the  general  conclusions.  It  is 
a  pleasure  to  notice  the  agreement  and  the  combination  of  effort,  and 
Dr.  Audiffrent's  high  intellectual  competence,  in  conjunction  with  his 
thorough  mastery  of  the  Positive  doctrine,  gives  to  his  support  a  value 
which  none  can  dispute. 

From  the  printing  fund  I  have  also  sent  £10  to  Mr.  Lemos  to  help 
him  in  the  publication  of  the  Portuguese  translation  of  the  Positivist 
Catechism.  This  will  commend  itself  to  all  our  co-religionists  as  a 
desirable  employment  of  the  fund.  The  work  written  by  Auguste 
Comte  with  the  special  purpose  of  propagating  the  Religion  of  Humanity 
must  be  made  as  accessible  as  possible,  so  as  to  overcome  the  obstacle 
of  diversity  of  language,  which  so  greatly  hampers  all  our  endeavours 
after  union. 

During  the  year  we  have  lost  two  veteran  Postivists — Mr.  H.  Edger 
and  Mr.  Barton.  Mr.  Edger  was  a  direct  and  highly  valued  disciple 
of  Auguste  Comte,  their  correspondence  dating  from  the  early  months 
of  the  year  66  (1854).  The  connection  is  more  than  once  noticed 
in  the  Circulars.  In  the  Seventh  Circular  (p.  70,  E.  Tr.)  there  is  men- 
tion of  the  conferring,  by  delegation,  of  the  Sacrament  of  Presentation 
in  the  nascent  American  Church.  In  the  Eighth  (pp.  81,  82),  there  is 
very  high  praise  given  to  the  work  on  the  Calendar  published  in  1856, 
as  one  in  which,  '  under  too  modest  a  title,  the  Positive  religion  received 
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its  best  actual  appreciation  by  the  eminent  founder  of  our  American 
Church.' 

In  regard  to  that  movement,  as  to  so  many  others,  there  have  not 
been  the  persistence  and  the  continuity  which  could  have  been  wished, 
but  there  remain  yet  some  fruits  of  it, — the  seed  sown  has  not  been 
altogether  wasted.  Difficulties  of  one  kind  or  another  beset  Mr.  Edger, 
and  he  sought,  to  my  regret  and  to  his  own  regret  subsequently,  as  he 
told  me  in  a  letter,  a  possibly  more  congenial  sphere  in  Europe.  But 
his  existence  there  was  a  troubled  one.  In  the  discussions  which  have 
agitated  the  Positivist  body  he  differed  with  me  as  to  the  ultimate 
conclusion,  scarcely  as  to  the  reasons  which  supported  it,  but  such 
difference  does  not  alter  the  fact  that  throughout  he  held  firmly  to  his 
faith  and  laboured  in  his  own  way  for  its  propagation.  I  may  quote  the 
just  tribute  of  an  eminent  French  co-religionist,  'What  an  ardent  faith! 
nothing  disturbed  it,  neither  privations,  nor  travels,  nor  old  age.'  In 
such  persistence  we  can  see  the  strength  which  the  new  Religion  can 
give  its  disciples  under  the  most  unsatisfying  external  circumstances. 

Full  of  years — he  was  within  two  months  of  eighty-eight—  Mr.  Barton 
has  passed  away,  in  the  enjoyment  of  all  his  faculties,  though  with  much 
suffering.  His  was  a  remarkable  case,  in  so  far  that  he  accepted  the 
Religion  of  Humanity  when  he  was  nearly  sixty.  At  that  advanced  age 
he  found  it  answer  very  largely  to  the  wants  of  his  intellectual  and  moral 
nature,  and  he  set  himself  to  preach  it  actively  to  others.  When  he 
could  no  longer  continue  this  exertion  he  lost  no  opportunity  of  putting 
it  before  others  so  far  as  his  quiet  and  retired  life  gave  him  such  oppor- 
tunities. The  Religion  was  his  constant  study,  his  support  and  comfort, 
and  he  watched  all  that  concerned  it  with  the  keenest  interest.  Again, 
in  his  case  we  have  the  spectacle  of  persistence  and  unhesitating  faith 
in  all  the  leading  doctrines  of  our  Religion. 

Naturally,  the  late  period  of  life  at  which  he  adopted  it  left  him  with 
much  of  his  earlier  bias  and  associations  clinging  to  him,  and  colouring 
the  mode  of  his  regarding  the  Religion,  affecting  also  the  degree  of 
acceptance  he  gave.  An  expression  of  the  excellent  Baron  de  Constant- 
Rebecque  recurs  to  my  memory : — *  I  am,'  he  said,  *  Positivist  as  far 
as  I  can  be.'  It  quite  applies  to  Mr.  Barton.  Such  reserves  as  he  had 
never  interfered  with  his  devotion  to  the  cause.  His  simple,  peaceful, 
honourable  existence,  in  complete  conformity  with  his  opinions,  and,  I 
may  add,  under  varying  circumstances  always  consistent  in  its  upright- 
ness and  firm  moral  judgment,  leaves  us  by  that  devotion,  and  by  his 
persistence,  another  encouraging  example  by  which  all  may  profit. 

A  third  death  has  touched  us  all  very  closely — that  of  Mr.  Frey. 
Others  have  spoken  of  him,  but  I  may  not  therefore  omit  a  brief  notice 
of  him.  His  personality  and  character  had  endeared  him  to  all.  His 
acceptance  and  interpretation  of  the  Positivist  system  diverged,  and 
were  of  a  different  character,  from  that  which  we  would  give  to  our 
own.  In  much  we  could  not  but  disagree.  An  expression  used  at  his 
funeral  meets  the  case.  It  was  then  said  that  the  large  assemblage  of 
mourners  of  widely  different  opinions  which  met  at  his  grave  had  one 
common  bond  with  one  another  and  with  Mr.  Frey  in  the  faith  which 
he  held  so  strongly  and  which  they  shared — the  Faith  in  Humanity. 
Mr.  Frey  believed  in  the  Religion  of  Humanity,  but  it  was  in  the  most 
general  sense.  This  central  point  of  union  granted,  all  else  was  rather 
uncertain.  It  is  necessary  to  be  clear  on  this  point.  I  cannot  think 
that  in  any  sense  he  held  Positivism  as  it  exists  in  the  conception  of 
Auguste  Comte.  Only  in  the  vaguest  way  could  he  be  called  a  Positivist. 
Apart  from  this,  however,  the  fact  remains  that,  whatever  his  speculative 
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belief,  his  pure,  unselfish  and  very' noble  life,  the  gentleness  and  affec- 
tionateness  of  his  nature,  bound  all  to  him  ;  that  without  any  question 
all  equally  can  admire  his  devotion  to  the  cause  as  he  understood  it, 
his  unreserved  acceptance  of  the  duties  of  the  apostolate  sacramentally 
conferred  upon  him,  and  which  he  sought  under  the  impulse  of  his 
loving  regard  for  his  own  nation. 

To  impart  to  his  fellow  countrymen,  the  troubled  Russian  nation, 
the  central  truth  which  he  so  highly  valued  himself,  was  the  object  of 
his  [life,  his  ruling  thought  in  death.  Not  able  from  illness  to  be 
present  at  his  funeral  and  take  the  part  I  had  been  requested  to  take,  I 
must  not  refrain  from  expressing  my  pleasure  that  over  his  grave  all 
distinctions  were  for  the  time  forgotten,  and  that  in  the  common  human 
tribute  to  a  beautiful  nature  all  Positivists  joined  without  any  sense  of 
jar. 

Lastly  we  have  to  deplore  the  loss  of  one  of  our  Indian  co-religionists, 
Mr.  Dinu  Nath  Chatterjea.  His  death,  at  the  age  of  sixty,  occurred  just 
at  the  close  of  the  year.  He  had  been  connected  with  the  educational 
department,  and  in  his  retirement  lent  his  valuable  support  to  the  service 
of  the  Religion  of  Humanity.  We  would  express  our  sympathy  with 
his  personal  friends  and  our  regret  that  a  fellow-labourer  has  been  taken 
from  our  side.     Every  Indian  adhesion  has  so  real  a  value. 

In  my  last  circular  I  spoke  of  the  differences  between  Positivists. 
What  I  then  said  was  drawn  from  me  by  a  statement  that  we  were  all 
agreed.  It  seemed  desirable  that  on  such  a  point  there  should  be  no 
misunderstanding,  that  the  real  position  of  affairs  should  be  clearly 
explained.  In  general  I  do  not  think  it  can  be  denied  that  my  explana- 
tion was  moderate  in  form.  But  some  whose  approval  and  affection  I 
set  store  by,  disapprove  of  one  part  of  it,  the  expression  I  use  in  speaking 
of  Mr.  Laffitte's  circulars.  It  is  a  serious  fault  to  use  strong  language 
when  milder  will  do,  in  any  degree,  that  is,  to  increase  irritation.  This 
I  fully  acknowledge  and  therefore  avow  my  regret  for  the  use  of  the 
term  in  question,  and  my  wish  that  I  had  chosen  a  less  obnoxious  form 
to  express  my  objection  to  a  particular  line  of  conduct.  I  offer  this 
apology  both  to  friends  and  opponents. 

Returning  to  my  explanation  of  our  differences,  it  is  important  to  see 
facts  as  they  are,  and  so  to  be  clear  as  to  our  action.  But,  when  once 
they  have  been  stated,  we  need  not  go  back  on  the  subject,  but  rather 
seek  for  the  future  to  avoid  all  contest,  abandon  all  negative  attitude, 
and  promote  as  much  as  we  can  peaceful  and  friendly  relations.  I  have 
never  seen  why  we  could  not  differ  on  really  grave  public  issues  without 
unfriendliness.  I  reserve,  naturally,  personal  complications,  which  will 
ever  be  a  source  of  difficulty — differences,  I  mean,  of  character  or 
temperament.  But  apart  from  these,  the  penetrating  force  of  which  we 
all  feel,  disagreement  as  to  the  direction  to  be  taken  should  not  have 
brought  with  it  so  much  hostility  as  there  has  been.  As  in  my  original 
circular,  so  in  this  present  one,  I  say  that  the  sense  of  positivist  fraternity 
ought  to  continue  in  the  midst  of  all  divergence  or  reciprocal  disapproval 
of  the  conclusions  severally  reached,  and  whenever  we  can  we  ought  to 
work  towards  its  establishment.  I  write  this  because  I  think  it  has 
been  supposed  that  I  wished  to  discourage  friendly  relations  with 
Positivists  who  do  not  act  with  me.  This  was  far  from  my  intention. 
I  wish  earnestly  for  a  more  peaceful  state  of  things,  more  especially  for 
the  generation  which  is  to  take  our  place,  and  which  I  trust  will  have 
an  easier  time  in  regard  to  the  propagation  as  well  as  the  practice  of 
our  religion  than  we  of  the  first  generation  have  had.  It  has  been,  it 
will,  I  am  afraid,  still  be,  very  hard  to  see  what  was  the  best  course  to 
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take  under  our  circumstances.  The  mistakes  made  will  be  allowed  for, 
whoever  may  have  made  them,  when  the  full  difficulty  of  the  task 
undertaken,  and  the  circumstances  of  our  spiritually  orphaned,  un- 
guided,  condition  after  the  death  of  Auguste  Comte,  receive  their  due 
consideration.  It  is  much  that,  with  such  a  condition,  we  have  persisted, 
and  so  far  succeeded  as  to  gain  from  our  best  opponents  in  England  the 
large  amount  of  recognition  which  we  evidently  have  gained. 

The  several  Positivist  centres  with  which  I  am  in  friendly  connec- 
tion have  all  continued  their  work  through  the  past  year  with  as  little 
interruption  as  possible.  So  also  it  has  been  in  Chapel  Street,  by  virtue 
of  the  efforts  of  others  in  this  case,  for  which  efforts  I  am  most  grateful. 
There  has  also  been,  when  required,  the  administration  of  the  social 
sacraments,  together  with  the  use  of  such  supplementary  institutions  as 
in  our  early  condition  tend  to  foster  the  feeling  of  union  in  a  church,  by 
a  distinct  avowal  of  their  adhesion  on  the  part  of  its  members,  and  by 
a  distinct  recognition  of  the  acceptance  by  the  Church  of  such  avowal 
— the  consecration  of  their  membership. 

Each  centre  has  its  own  peculiar  interest  and  difficulties.  I  begin 
with  the  most  distant.  There  has  been  in  Calcutta  no  marked  change ; 
no  decrease  in  numbers ;  no  diminution  of  effort.  It  has  given  us  from 
the  pen  of  our  leading  Hindu  Positivist,  Babu  Jogendra  Chandra 
Ghosh,  a  remarkable  contribution. 

In  my  discourse  on  the  sacrament  of  Incorporation — the  Incorporation 
of  Mr.  Geddes,  I  alluded  more  than  once  to  this  contribution,  which 
bears  the  title,  Brahman  the  Priest,  I  would  here  single  out  for  notice 
two  points  in  it.  The  first  is  of  the  greater  interest  to  us,  from  its 
showing  how,  under  widely  different  circumstances,  there  lies  an 
essential  similarity  of  requirement  for  the  eastern  and  western  worlds. 

In  Western  Europe  we  are  accustomed  to  look  upon  the  formation  of 
a  new  Spiritual  Power  as  the  first  condition  of  a  renovation  which  is 
imperatively  demanded.  There  comes  to  us  in  this  pamphlet  from  the 
East  a  recognition  of  the  same  want,  and  an  indication  of  the  means  of 
supplying  that  want  by  the  restoration  in  full  of  the  Brahman  caste — the 
Spiritual  Power  in  India  consecrated  by  long  tradition.  This  revival  of 
the  priestly  functions  of  the  Brahman  on  the  basis  of  a  sound  adaptation 
to  the  changes  wrought  by  time,  would  place  the  spiritual  guidance  of 
India  in  the  right  hands.  The  direction  given  by  such  a  priesthood 
would  counteract  the  disturbing  influences  of  our  troublesome  Western 
education  and  anarchical  literature  which  have  been  forced  on  the  native 
mind  and  which  tend  to  pervert  all  their  notions.  I  would  suggest  to  all 
Indian  Positivists  whether  it  were  not  the  wiser  course  to  keep  themselves 
as  clear  as  they  can  from  both  influences,  and  more  particularly  to  turn 
with  the  most  rigid  self-control  from  the  chaos  of  Western  opinion,  its 
endless  and  profitless  discussions,  whilst  remaining  steadfastly  true  to 
the  central  idea  of  Humanity  they  concentrate  themselves  on  their  own 
national  traditions  and  on  the  great  question  in  what  way  the  new  order 
can  most  wisely  be  evoked  from  the  older  and  pre-existent  religion. 

So  far  for  the  first  point.  The  second  point  to  which  I  would  direct 
attention  is  the  well  considered,  well  founded,  most  seasonable  and  most 
Positivist  judgment  of  Buddha  and  Buddhism.  There  is  a  considerable 
amount  of  vague  sentiment  gathered  or  gathering  around  Buddhism  in 
the  West,  harmonising  with  the  vaguer  and  more  inorganic  Christianity 
which  is  popular,  as  also  with  many  other  tendencies  of  the  day  We 
may  welcome,  then,  with  satisfaction  the  author's  moderate  yet  firm 
blame  of  Buddha's  action  in  deserting  the  position  to  which  he  was  born 
and  substituting  new  social  obligations  for  those  which  he  had  inherited. 
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Such  a  judgment  helps  in  justifying,  if  justification  is  needed,  the 
Brahminical  rejection  of  the  Buddhist  reform  as  a  revolutionary  move- 
ment an  alien  intrusion,  without  sufficient  warrant,  on  their  traditional 
organisation.  From  both  points  of  view  we  are  equally  brought  back  to 
the  true  direction  of  our  Indian  effort  as  relating  properly  to  the 
indigenous  social  and  religious  order. 

In  Liverpool,  where  there  is  so  much  energy  and  sustained  effort, 
such  real  social  feeling,  there  has  been  the  difficulty  in  the  direction  of 
such  effort  due  to  the  indisposition  of  Dr.  Carson,  who  presides  over 
that  movement.  At  our  early  stage  of  existence  what  is  most  needed  is 
the  quiet  continuance  of  our  exertions  rather  than  any  striking  activity, 
and  it  is  precisely  such  quiet  continuance  which,  from  one  cause  or 
another,  we  have  found  it  in  all  cases  so  hard  to  secure.  That  so  im- 
portant a  branch  of  the  rising  Church  may  surmount,  by  submission  and 
fraternity,  any  passing  embarrassments,  must  be  the  earnest  wish  of  all. 

I  had  hoped  that  with  this  year  there  would  have  been  a  resumption 
of  combined  action  in  Birmingham.  An  effort  was  made  but  it  has  not 
succeeded.  It  testified,  however,  in  its  failure  to  the  continued  exis- 
tence of  the  elements  of  a  Positivist  centre,  as  well  as  to  the  sense 
of  the  desirability  of  combination.  The  failure  shows  that  we  must 
wait  till  a  stronger  impulse  leads  the  Birmingham  Positivists  to  form  a 
community.  In  the  meantime  what  has  been  done  previously  need  not 
be  lost,  for  each  single  Positivist  may  be  a  centre  of  influence  and  may 
work  on  towards  the  formation  of  a  better  state  of  things. 

In  Newcastle  there  has  been  no  interruption  of  our  movement.  By 
its  possession  of  a  church  the  small  Positivist  body  there  stands  on  a 
firm  base.  It  has  a  home  of  its  own,  and  can  wait  with  calm  for  the 
gradual  advance  of  our  doctrine — an  advance  which  is  perceptible  in 
many  directions,  and  which  will  make  itself  felt  in  Newcastle  as  else- 
where. It  has  not  been  an  easy  matter  to  secure  this  establishment,  but 
gradually  the  obstacles  have  been  removed  to  the  satisfaction  of  Mr. 
Quin  and  those  who  work  with  him  in  prudent  and  harmonious  co- 
operation ;  they,  as  all  of  us,  are  sowing  the  seed  for  a  future  more  or 
less  near. 

Our  last  social  and  religious  centre  in  England  is  Leicester.  The 
year  has  been  a  burdensome  one  owing  to  matters  wholly  unconnected 
with  Positivism,  but  the  close  union  in  thought  and  feeling  that  exists  in 
Leicester  supports  and  carries  on  their  action,  and  its  wholesome 
influence  is  felt  beyond  its  own  immediate  limits. 

I  reserve  for  the  close  of  the  circular  the  whole  question  of  Chapel 
Street.  Of  the  other  two  London  bodies,  Newton  Hall  and  the  North 
London  Society,  I  need  only  say  that  they  continue  as  far  as  I  know 
to  be  very  successful,  nor  have  I  any  reason  to  doubt  that  the  same 
may  be  said  of  the  Manchester  Positivists. 

Turning  from  England  to  other  countries  the  publications  of  the 
year  are  an  evidence  that  in  South  America  there  has  been  a  steady 
continuance  of  former  efforts.  This  is  shown  as  to  Chili  by  Mr.  Juan 
Enrique  Lagarrigue,  who  has  published  an  address  to  an  eminent 
Spanish  writer— a  Spaniard  of  the  mother  country.  The  object  of  the 
pamphlet  is  to  connect  the  colony  with  that  mother  country  and 
stimulate  both  to  a  wise  adoption  of  the  new  faith.  The  writer  thus 
avails  himself  of  a  natural  opening  for  present  agreement  and  future 
progress.  I  offer  no  criticism,  but  content  myself  with  indicating  the 
positive  aspect  of  the  letter — that  in  which  we  are  agreed,  leaving  out 
of  sight  any  points  there  may  be  of  disagreement. 

Again  for  Brazil  the  last  report  of  M.  Lemos  records  the  activity 
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without  intermission  of  our  Brazilian  co-religionists.  The  state  of  their 
country,  both  temporally  and  spiritually,  seems  favourable  to  such 
activity.  It  is  a  special  pleasure  to  congratulate  them  on  the  final  step 
as  to  slavery,  its  complete  abolition  in  Brazil,  for  which  they  have 
worked  so  long  and  so  steadily.  Now  that  this  great  change  has  been 
effected,  we  may  hope  that  their  noble  exertions  on  behalf  of  the 
aboriginal  population  may  in  due  time  meet  with  equal  success.  Such 
public  satisfactions  are  needed  as  some  compensation  for  the  losses  of 
private  life.  I  allude  more  especially  to  the  suffering  borne  by  the 
whole  Brazilian  body  in  consequence  of  the  death  of  Madame  Cordeiro, 
the  young  and  noble-minded  lady  who  died  in  Paris  last  year,  and  to 
whose  memory  we  would  offer  our  most  respectful  homage.  In  deepest 
sorrow  her  husband  has  returned  to  Brazil  with  his  children,  as  after 
the  loss  of  their  mother  they  could  not  elsewhere  have  the  desired 
surroundings.  To  him,  too,  on  behalf  of  all,  I  may  offer,  as  I  have 
done  personally,  a  tribute  of  affection  and  sympathy. 

Few  have  more  reason  to  regret  this  loss  than  Dr.  Lagarrigue  in 
Paris,  as  it  takes  from  him  one  of  the  alleviations  of  his  arduous  task,  a 
task  so  arduous  as  to  need  every  possible  alleviation.  It  would  seem, 
however,  that  there  are  indications  of  progress  in  various  ways,  that, 
however  slowly,  support  is  gathering  round  him  to  sustain  his  courage 
and  patience,  bringing  him  nearer  to  the  attainment  of  his  special 
object — the  foundation  in  Paris  of  an  avowedly  and  in  its  outward 
form  religious  movement,  in  which  the  Religion  of  Humanity  shall  take 
its  due  pre-eminence.  It  is  in  furtherance  of  this  object  that  by  special 
applications  he  calls  attention  to  the  power  the  Religion  has  to  deal 
with  the  difficult  social  problems  as  they  arise,  a  labour  in  which  he, 
as  beforesaid,  receives  the  aid  of  Dr.  Audiffrent.  Their  combined 
general  direction  I  consider,  as  I  have  already  hinted,  to  be  right  both 
in  the  temporal  and  spiritual  order ;  as  also  in  regard  to  the  relations 
between  the  two.  In  conformity  with  the  teaching  of  our  Master  and 
with  all  the  tendencies  of  historical  French  policy,  they  are  right  in 
urging  the  need  for  the  time  of  a  strongly  concentrated  power  vested 
in  one  man,  a  provisional  dictatorship  in  fact.  In  the  relations 
between  the  temporal  and  spiritual,  they  are  right  in  insisting  on  the 
complete  independence  of  both  in  their  respective  spheres,  and  on  the 
measures  which  are  necessary  to  constitute  such  independence.  And 
that  which  is  claimed  for  ourselves  is  claimed  also  for  others — for 
every  form  of  Christian  belief,  and  particularly,  in  the  case  of  France, 
for  the  Roman  Catholic  Church.  They  would  restore  complete  freedom 
to  its  action  by  severing  its  connection  with  the  State.  On  the  purely 
spiritual  direction  I  have  already  spoken. 

Now,  as  always,  it  remains  a  cardinal  object  of  our  effort  to  promote 
union  with  France.  The  solid  foundation  of  such  union  can  only  be 
in  the  West,  as  in  Medieval  Christendom,  a  community  of  religion  ; 
and  therefore  it  is  that  we  watch  with  such  anxious  expectation 
every  step  taken  to  imprint  upon  French  Positivism  its  true  religious 
character.  During  the  slow  advance  towards  this  end,  we  anxiously 
await  and  wish  for  such  European  action  on  the  part  of  France  as  may 
allay,  so  far  as  she  is  in  question,  the  existing  disquietude,  and  render 
easier  that  concert  between  France  and  England,  which  in  the  interests 
of  the  orderly  settlement  of  the  West  is  so  desirable.  So  much  may  be 
said  without  entering  at  length  on  considerations  which  cannot  be  fully 
discussed  within  the  limits  of  the  present  circular. 

There  are  many  other  points  of  interest  suggested  by  the  past  year, 
or  by  the  various  social  and  political  movements  of  our  time  ;  I  can  but 
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briefly  touch  upon  some  of  them.  The  temperate  and  respectful  debates 
or  papers  of  the  Church  congress,  if  they  led  to  no  definite  result, 
clearly  indicated  both  the  progress  we  have  made  and  the  extent  of  our 
indirect  influence.  And  it  is  in  such  indirect  influence  that  for  the 
immediate  future  will  lie  our  chief  importance,  resting  as  it  must  do,  if 
it  is  to  be  sound,  on  our  own  internal  advance — our  personal,  and 
family,  and  Church  progress.  Nothing  in  the  meantime  can  be  more 
satisfactory  than  the  general  tone  adopted  towards  us,  especially  when 
we  compare  it  with  that  which  was  usual  during  the  early  years  of  the 
present  generation — the  years  of  our  commencing  effort. 

Whilst  we  recognise  without  hesitation  or  reserve  the  initiative  of 
France,  and  feel  to  what  an  extent  we  are  dependent  on  her,  as  are  the 
other  states  of  Europe,  for  a  wise  use  of  that  initiative  ;  whilst  we  also 
feel  that  until  France  rise  to  such  use,  the  whole  Leadership  of  the 
West  is  maimed  or  rendered  noxious  ;  we  yet  see  clearly  that  in  each  of 
her  compeers  and  in  our  own  country  not  less  than  others,  the  problems 
to  be  solved,  the  difficulties  to  be  overcome,  are  in  many  cases  essentially 
the  same.  So  it  is,  that  guided  by  the  light  of  our  doctrine,  we  can,  in 
the  absence  of  the  afore-mentioned  initiative,  work  towards  the  solution 
of  such  problems.  Nowhere  is  this  the  case  more  than  in  England, 
for  nowhere,  as  a  consequence  of  its  Protestant  antecedents,  has  the 
confusion  of  the  two  powers  so  prevailed.  And  all  recent  legislation 
has  tended  to  increase  that  confusion — to  give  it  deeper  roots  in  all  our 
social  and  political  life.  Sufficient  if  we  instance  the  unwholesome 
intrusion  of  the  State  into  the  province  of  education,  and  secondly,  the 
constant  development  of  legislative  action  in  regard  to  questions  which 
are  not  properly  within  the  domain  of  such  action,  but  to  be  treated 
exclusively  by  moral  and  spiritual  agencies.  On  such  points  we  can, 
and  ought  to,  seek  to  direct  opinion  to  sounder  conclusions,  labouring 
steadily  for  the  complete  separation  of  the  two  powers.  It  is  in  this 
connection  that  we  see  the  necessity  for  those  who  would  thus  influence 
opinion  to  maintain  a  position  of  thorough  impartiality — to  resist  all 
temptations  to  mix  themselves  in  the  movement  they  would  control. 

On  larger  international  issues,  again,  I  can  only  touch  most  briefly, 
selecting,  in  fact,  one  for  notice,  the  interference  of  Europe  with  Africa. 
This  interference  is  of  very  long  standing.  In  modern  times  even,  we 
have  to  go  back  centuries  for  its  commencement.  In  our  own  times, 
quite  recently,  it  is  assuming  larger  proportions  and  a  more  systematic 
character.  On  all  fitting  occasions  we  have  to  deprecate  this  change ; 
we  have  to  urge  on  our  countrymen  the  duty  we  owe  to  that  op- 
pressed continent ;  the  obligation  which  rests  on  us,  by  virtue  of  our 
participation  in  the  oppression,  to  revise  our  whole  action  in  regard  to 
Africa ;  and,  above  all,  to  be  most  circumspect  as  to  any  common 
action  with  any  other  powers  which  may  interfere  with  such  revision. 
It  cannot  be  for  the  true  interest  either  of  England  or  Europe. 

The  last  special  point  I  have  to  treat  is  the  change  which  has  been 
made  in  the  direction  of  Chapel  Street.  After  the  early  months  of  last 
year  I  found  myself  unable  to  continue  what  I  had  been  doing,  and  at 
the  end  of  the  year  I  had  to  reconsider  the  whole  position.  I  came  to 
the  conclusion  that  age  and  health  combined  made  it  necessary  to 
diminish  my  work.  I  have  therefore  given  up  all  the  regular  Sunday 
work,  which  I  found  too  much  for  me,  and  have  resigned  the  direction 
of  the  whole  Chapel  Street  action  into  the  hands  of  Mr.  Henry 
Crompton,  aided  by  Mr.  Sulman.  They  will  conduct  the  movement  on 
their  own  full  responsibility.  To  their  discretion  it  is  committed.  On  all 
the   details  of  its  conduct  their  judgment  will  be  quite  free,  whilst  a 
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certain  general  direction  is  vested  in  me.  The  relation  in  which  I 
stand  henceforward  to  Chapel  Street,  if  closer  and  more  intimate  as  a 
consequence  of  a  long  connection  and  also  of  our  practical  conditions,  is 
in  principle  somewhat  of  the  same  kind  as  that  in  which  I  stand  to  any 
other  centre — say  Newcastle — which  acknowledges  my  direction. 
Whatever  help  I  can  give  from  time  to  time  I  shall  be  glad  to  give  ;  and 
I  shall,  so  long  as  I  am  able,  administer  the  Sacraments  and  write  the 
Annual  Address.  I  do  so  with  the  assent  and  expressed  wish  of  the 
Direction.  I  retain  also  the  management  of  the  Sacerdotal  Fund,  and 
with  it  am  bound  by  the  obligation  to  explain  its  employment  in  an 
annual  circular.  Such  is  the  arrangement  which  has  been  agreed  upon 
in  the  most  cordial  and  pleasant  spirit. 

I  shall  shrink  from  no  work  to  which  I  am  still  competent,  but  it 
must  be  less  active,  less  regular  work  than  hitherto.  There  is  in  many 
directions  much  to  be  done  if  I  have  life  and  health  in  sufficient 
measure.  In  general  I  may  say  that  I  take  only  such  a  measure  of 
direction  as  is  accorded  me.  I  accept  all  other  relations.  Recognised 
by  Auguste  Comte  as  by  the  force  of  circumstances  invested  with  the 
presidency  of  English  Positivism,  whilst  never  putting  forward  the  claim 
founded  on  his  recognition,  I  have  never  been  unmindful  of  my  Master's 
acknowledgment,  and  have  sought  to  fulfil  its  obligations  so  far  as  I  was 
able.     I  shall  persist  in  the  same  course. 

With  reference  to  the  past  management,  I  may  say  that  the  effort 
has  been  very  difficult.  To  decide  on  the  best  way  of  putting  before  the 
world  a  new  religion  is  a  very  hard  matter.  The  mistakes  made  may 
have  been  numerous,  the  general  method  not  the  best.  A  first  solution 
of  any  problem  is  necessary,  however,  and  useful,  if  imperfect.  In  the 
method  I  have  adopted,  I  have  been  guided  by  the  experience  of  our 
religious  Past  in  England,  and  have  sought  in  continuity  with  that  Past 
the  surest  safeguard.  Such  changes  as  my  successors  feel  advisable 
they  will  introduce.  In  their  zeal  and  faithfulness  to  the  cause,  in  their 
complete  agreement  in  the  aim  of  former  action,  viz.,  the  establishment 
of  a  church,  I  have  the  fullest  confidence ;  for  the  aid  so  generously 
given  me  hitherto  I  am  deeply  grateful,  as  I  am  grateful  also  to  them 
for  undertaking  the  very  arduous  task  of  continuing  the  work. 

All  who  are  agreed  upon  the  supreme  importance  of  the  religious 
aspect  of  Positivism,  on  the  duty  of  so  presenting  it,  will  feel  the  need 
of  drawing  together  as  closely  as  our  circumstances  will  allow.  The 
temptations  to  swerve  from  such  a  course  are  numerous ;  above  all 
stands  out  prominently  the  temptation  of  immediate  results,  of  success, 
which  in  every  province  of  life  is  carrying  men  away.  Setting  this 
temptation  at  naught,  as  under  a  strong  conviction  and  a  well-reasoned 
understanding  of  what  is  requisite  for  a  new  Religion  we  ought  to  set  it 
at  naught,  all  can  help  the  new  direction  under  its  arduous  task.  Each 
can  do  much.  The  value  of  single  personal  effort  is  nowhere  more 
recognised  than  in  Positivism  ;  and  each  one  who  gives  hearty  and 
regular  support,  makes  it  easier  for  others  to  do  the  same. 

So  far  for  the  more  particular  questions  connected  with  the  centre  in 
Chapel  Street.  More  generally,  I  may  remark  that  it  has  always,  during 
its  nearly  twenty  years  of  existence,  had  a  representative  character.  It 
has  represented  the  religious  presentation  of  the  Faith  of  Humanity. 
It  has  by  virtue  of  its  past  a  strongly  characterised  value,  to  which,  in 
this  generation,  we  are  hardly  awake.  Its  small  congregation  does  not 
stand  for  itself  alone,  but  for  all  who  in  England,  or  elsewhere  in  con- 
nection with  our  English  movement,  share  its  conviction  that  it  is 
emphatically  a  Religion  which  we  are  propagating — a  Church  of  which 
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we  are  laying  the  foundations.  The  two  terms  imply  much.  In  the 
first  and  highest  place  they  imply  the  moral  discipline  and  religious 
discipline  which  require  and  rest  on  the  culture  of  our  best  feelings, 
together  with  the  revival  of  the  habits  which  promote  such  culture. 

Though  few  in  number  and  apparently  unsuccessful,  we  hold  on  our  . 
way  in  anticipation  of  a  favourable  verdict  in  the  end.  Our  religjon,  if 
it  is  anything,  is  the  one  hope  of  mankind :  the  one  sole  guarantee  of 
man's  peaceful  advance  ;  its  interest  therefore  transcends  every  other. 
The  consciousness]  of  this  its  greatness  should  penetrate  us,  and 
influence  all  our  methods,  deepen  all  our  feelings.  Our  cause  is  alien  to 
all  gloom,  to  all  insincerity,  but  at  the  same  time  our  claim  must  not  be 
understated  or  in  any  way  lowered.  It  brings  with  it  the  task  of  moving 
entirely  from  the  old  on  to  the  new  platform — of  gradually  rising  to  a 
new  level — of  reshaping,  that  is,  all  our  conceptions  and  objects.  A 
religious  change  of  so  thorough  a  kind  should,  with  each  year  of  life, 
become  more  accepted  and  more  sacred,  though  we  never  forget  the 
entirely  human  character  which  attaches  to  it— its  distinctness  from,  as 
well  as  its  continuity  with,  all  the  religions  which  have  worked  towards 
it,  and  which  find  their  completion  in  it. 

In  the  discharge  of  our  duty,  so  conceived,  we  take  as  our  guide  the 
teachings  of  Auguste  Comte  in  their  integrity.  It  is  a  constructive  work 
in  which  we  are  engaged,  and  we  rest  on  the  guidance  of  the  master 
mind  which  has  left  us  the  outline  of  the  construction.  It  is  the  imperious 
need  of  the  time  that  we  be  found  faithful  to  him.  We  need  enter  into 
no  nice  distinctions,  or  state  any  abstract  propositions  as  to  the  limits 
of  our  faithfulness.  Practically  the  decision  on  the  details  of  the  fabric 
rests  with  the  author  of  the  design ;  and  enough  has  been  left  us  for  the 
present,  if  used  with  reverence  and  submission. 

So,  again,  in  obedience  to  his  indication,  when  we  seek  to  influence 
opinion  outside,  it  is  not  by  general  expositions  of  the  doctrine  that  we 
proceed,  but  by  its  application  to  the  larger  questions  as  they  arise, 
directing  attention  more  particularly,  as  he  counselled,  on  the  largest  of 
all  as  the  easiest,  on  the  international  relations  therefore  of  the  various 
constituents  of  the  race.  The  treatment  of  such  questions  naturally 
diverts  us  from  all  narrow  nationalism.  And  its  influence  extends  farther, 
to  the  exclusion,  that  is,  of  undue  rivalry  with  others  in  regard  to  our 
service  in  the  common  cause.  I  need  not  dwell  on  the  personal  moral 
effort  which  this  involves,  the  sifting  of  our  whole  mental  and  moral 
being.  For  it  requires  an  effort  to  sacrifice  national  prejudices  and 
impulses;  yet  the  old  language  is  applicable  to  all  Positivists:  in  honour 
preferring  one  another.  To  be  a  link  in  the  chain  of  Positivist  Brother- 
hoods; accepting  all  advances  where  no  compromise  of  principle  is 
involved ;  recognising  the  just  claims  of  each — is  not  this  the  true  aim  ? 
The  whole  forming  that  which  has  been  more  than  once  mentioned — a 
society— a  church  with  unity  of  doctrine  and  growing  unity  of  practice. 

I  am  confident  that,  allowing  for  the  imperfections  of  statement,  I 
am  describing  aright  the  aim  and  character  of  the  direction  of  Chapel 
Street — free  from  all  opportunist,  revolutionary,  and  lastly,  literary 
tendencies.  In  the  present  disorder  and  consequent  uncertainty  both 
of  opinion  and  action,  no  numerical  weakness  can  deprive  such  a  centre 
of  influence— of  value  as  a  rallying  point. 

I  turn  once  more  for  a  moment  to  European  considerations,  and  to 
the  central  nation  more  especially,  to  France  as  the  real  leader  of 
Europe  in  the  Past,  as  its  real  leader  in  the  Present  by  virtue  of 
Auguste  Comte's  creation  of  the  Religion  of  Humanity — a  perfectly 
indefeasible  claim,  which  no  passing  weakness  or  trouble  can  abrogate. 
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The  anxieties  which  surround  her  present  state  have  a  strongly  disturbing 
effect.  For  us  here  in  England,  for  the  present,  the  consciousness  of 
less  immediate  disorder  and  danger  renders  a  dispassionate  calm  more 
possible.  How  long  it  may  continue  so  is  uncertain.  But  no  such 
advantage,  temporary  or  permanent,  impairs  our  obligation  to  help  by 
due  honour  and  sympathy  towards  the  establishment  of  right  relations 
with  France, —  as  the  nation  whose  prolonged  suffering  is  strictly 
vicarious.  For  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  if  we  avoid  violent 
revolution,  if  the  other  nations  of  the  West  avoid  violent  revolution, 
it  will  be  because  France  will  have  borne  the  stress  of  such  revolution 
for  us  and  them.  In  constant  memory  of  this  and  her  other  services, 
we  do  what  in  us  lies  in  furtherance  of  union  with  France,  whilst  we 
express  our  hope  and  wish  that  she  may  see  that  her  true  greatness  does 
not  depend  on  military  power  or  territorial  extent,  but  on  her  accept- 
ance of  the  spiritual  leadership  of  the  Western  world,  and  therefore  of 
the  whole  Race. 

In  strictest  connection  with  the  foregoing,  I  add  that  the  year  on 
which  we  are  entering  is  highly  suggestive.  It  is  the  first  year  of  the 
second  Positivist  generation — in  the  usual  sense  of  the  word  generation 
— as  a  period  of  thirty-three  years.  The  first  extended  from  1855  to 
1888 — the  former  year  marking  the  commencement  of  the  Positivist 
Era.  I  dwell  on  this  relation  of  the  year  rather  than  on  that  in  which 
it  stands  to  the  crisis,  or  the  French — I  might  say  European — Revolution, 
for  it  is  the  more  important  relation  of  the  two  rightly  considered. 
With  no  disparagement  of  the  Revolution  as  a  whole,  if  we  must  grieve 
over  many  of  its  incidents ;  with  due  honour  for  its  martyrs ;  with 
sorrow  for  the  suffering  which  has  accompanied  it ;  with  gratitude 
for  the  benefits  it  has  conferred ;  in  a  word,  with  ample  recognition 
both  of  its  necessity  and  of  its  services,  we  have  yet  to  clear  ourselves 
from  it,  to  leave  it  behind  us;  to  judge  it  as  we  judge  other  historical 
facts ;  as  we  judge,  for  instance,  the  Protestant  Reformation  of  the 
16th  century — to  judge  it  as  a  thing  of  the  past.  Full  allowance  can 
still  be  made  for  the  actual  facts  of  our  revolutionary  time ;  there  need 
be  no  blindness  to  the  reality. 

We  are  yet  in  the  Revolution  and  of  it,  and  must  count  with  it,  only 
we  concentrate  our  main  attention  not  on  it,  but  on  what  is  to  succeed 
it ;  not  on  the  process  of  decomposition,  but  on  the  new  order.  As  in 
the  evolution  of  the  Medieval  organisation,  throughout  the  ten 
centuries  which  that  evolution  occupied,  the  main  efforts  of  the  human 
mind  were  directed  on  the  work  of  construction,  directed,  that  is,  away 
from  the  order  which  it  had  cost  so  much  to  establish,  but  which  was 
found  inadequate  for  the  social  wants  of  mankind,  so  should  it  be  in  our 
analogous  movement.  Nothing  should  distract  our  attention  from  the 
social  reconstruction  which  is  the  task  of  the  new  Religion.  In  it  lies 
the  hope  of  Humanity— in  that  which  forwards  its  advent  lies  the  true 
sphere  of  all  Positivist  thought  and  action. 

Richard  Conoreve. 

Born  at  Leamington  Hastings,  Warwickshire, 
September  tfh,  1888. 

55,  Palace  Gardens  Terrace, 
London,  W. 
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(I.) — The  Sacerdotal  Fund. 

Balance  from  previous  years ...  ,£338  6  8 

Transferred  to  the  Printing  Fund    138  6  8 

Total £200  o  o 


(II.)— Subscriptions  for  the  year  100  (1888). 


Occidental  in 

Oriental...     19 

Total ...  130 


£    s.    d. 

Minimum   010] 

Mean  2  11     5J 

Maximum  50    o    o   } 

(Minimum   030 

-(Mean  o  18  10 

(Maximum  4  10    o 


£     s.    d. 
285  16    2 

17  18    6 


Total  £303  14    8 

Interest  on  Investment  24  18    1 


Total  £328  12    9 


(III.)— Expenses  for  the  year  100  (1888). 

London  Room :  —  £     s.    d.       £     s.    d. 

Rent 55     o    o 

Gas  and  Firing   3  12  11 

Wages 26  17    4 

Various  Items 874 

Social  Meetings 1  15    8 

Organ    12     o    o 

Library  and  Tablet    387 

in     1  10 

Mr.  Quin 40    o    o 

Leicester  Room     600 

Administration  30    o    o 

Total  expenses  187     1  10 

Balance  141  10  11 

£328  12  9 
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(I  *  •) — Amount  for  the  year  90  (1878) 156 

91  (1879) 260 

92  (1880) 325 

93  fi88i) 283 

94  (1882} 264 

95  (1883) 320  12 

96(1884) 319  2 

97  (1885) 302  15 

9S  (1886)  322  10 

99  (1887) 330  15 

100  (1888) 303  14 
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Love  for  Principle 
and  Order  for  Basis; 
Progress  for  End. 

Live  for  Others.  Live  Openly. 


TWELFTH  ANNUAL  CIRCULAR 

ADDRESSED  TO  EVERY  SUBSCRIBER  TO  THE  VOLUNTARY 
FUND  INSTITUTED  BY  AUGUSTE  COMTE  ON  BEHALF 
OF  THE  PRIESTHOOD  OF  HUMANITY. 

London,  15  Moses  102  (15  January,  1890). 

The  formation  of  the  Positivist  Priesthood  is  become  the  first  condition 
of  a  renovation  which  is  as  imperatively  demanded  by  order  as  by  progress. 

Positivists  at  the  outset  had  to  ascend  from  faith  to  love,  but  hence- 
forward they  should  give  the  preference  to  the  more  rapid  and  more 
effective  method  which  leads  downward  from  love  to  faith. 

AUOUSTE   COMTE. 

Sir  or  Madam, 

The  accounts  show  a  certain  increase,  both  in  the  amount  of  the 
subscriptions  and  in  the  number  of  contributors.  Some  who  had  inter- 
mitted their  help  from  circumstances  or  inattention  have  returned  to  us. 
Some  give  a  contribution  avowedly  temporary.  Lastly,  there  have  been 
thirteen  new  subscribers,  on  whose  perseverance  we  may  fairly  count, 
as  their  subscription  is  an  act  of  adhesion,  when  no  proviso  to  the 
contrary  is  made.  Subscription,  as  I  have  said  in  former  circulars, 
need  not  be  an  act  of  adhesion.  It  is  not  so  in  all  cases  actually. 
We  receive  assistance,  even  at  present,  from  some  who  are  not  adherents 
of  Positivism,  or  even  likely  to  become  adherents.  In  the  circulars  of 
Auguste  Comte  we  find  the  case  considered,  and  an  appeal  for  help 
addressed  even  to  theological  opponents  of  his  teaching.  In  our  own 
day  we  might  appeal,  passing  by  direct  opponents,  to  the  now  numerous 
class  which  is  detached  from  the  older  faiths  and  is  looking  for  a  new 
one.  Many  of  this  class  derive,  as  is  clear  from  the  writings  of  the  day, 
not  to  speak  of  personal  experience,  very  distinct  benefits  from  the 
conceptions  of  our  philosophical  and  even  more  of  our  religious  system. 
Without  decided  adhesion,  from  which  under  one  impulse  or  another 
they  shrink,  the  propagation  of  that  system  has  a  claim  on  them  in 
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proportion  to  the  extent  in  which  they  share  its  convictions,  feel  its 
utility  or  accept  its  guidance. 

I  repeat  without  insistence  my  wishes  as  to  the  payment  of  sub- 
scriptions :  that  it  should  be  regular,  earlier  in  the  year — a  large  amount 
still  coming  in  December,  when  I  am  most  pressed, — and  paid  without 
reminder — this  last  request  has  been  more  attended  to— paid  in  short  as 
an  accepted  obligation.  The  minimum  fixed  was  three  shillings,  but  I 
have  no  hesitation  in  accepting  smaller  sums  as  representing  the  good- 
will of  the  giver,  and  aware  as  I  am  of  the  heavy  pressure  of  daily  life. 
The  application  of  any  surplus  will  be  as  before  to  the  printing  fund, 
the  demand  on  which,  for  the  year  now  beginning,  will  be  considerable, 
as  I  have  not  yet  had  the  account  for  printing  the  translation  of  the 
Appel  aux  Conservateurs,  and  other  similar  publications.  A  translation 
of  the  Introduction  to  the  Subjective  Synthesis  is  preparing  for  the  press. 
In  the  year  under  review  I  have  given  further  assistance  to  Dr. 
Lagarrigue  for  his  printing,  as  also  towards  defraying  the  cost  of 
publishing  Anguste  Comte's  letters  to  Messrs.  Edger  and  Metcalf.  We 
have  in  England  issued  two  other  collections  of  his  letters :  those  to 
Messrs.  Fisher  and  Ellis,  and  those  I  received  from  him. 

Apart  from  the  translation  above  mentioned  of  the  Appel  aux 
ConservateurSj  the  pendant  to  the  Catechism,  a  work  of  the  highest 
importance  to  us  in  our  present  transitional  state,  these  latter  publi- 
cations are  the  main  feature  of  the  year's  printing.  They  make  more 
complete  our  direct  connection  with  our  Master.  Without  criticism,  I 
mention  some  others  which  I  have  received  over  and  above  the  usual 
circulars : 

Mr.  H.  Crompton's  Sermon  on  the  first  of  the  year. 

Two  pamphlets  of  Dr.  Jorge  Lagarrigue — (i)  Lcttre  &  M.  U 
Dr.  Robinet,  (2)  Les  partxs  a  duels. 

A  pamphlet  from  M.J.  E.  Lagarrigue. 

And  lastly,  from  M.  Laffitte,  The  First  Philosophy. 

a  work  the  importance  of  which  all  must  allow,  whatever  the  judgment 
as  to  its  execution.  I  should  offer  no  opinion  had  I  read  it :  I  have  not 
yet  had  time  to  read  it.  In  his  twelfth  Confession,  Auguste  Comte 
announces  his  intention  of  writing  on  this  subject  in  the  year  1870,  and 
explains  the  value  he  attaches  to  it.  It  was,  therefore,  a  work  wanted, 
and,  whilst  here,  as  elsewhere,  we  cannot  but  regret  the  incompletion  of 
the  great  plan  by  the  same  architect,  we  should  be  grateful  for  the  effort 
to  supply  an  acknowledged  want.  I  have  no  doubt  the  book  contains 
much  of  value  and  interest,  whatever  the  judgment  that  may  be  formed 
of  it  as  a  whole  or  on  detached  portions. 

In  connection  with  the  subject  of  publications,  it  may  interest  some  to 
know  of  a  German  work  on  the  Founder  of  the  Religion  of  Humanity,  or 
Positivism,  as  the  title  limits  it.  The  author  is  a  German  Jesuit.  Its 
full  title  is : 

4  August  Comte,  der  Begriinder  des  Positivismus,  von  Hermann 
Gruber,  S.J.  Freiburg  im  Brisgau.  Herdersche  Verlags- 
handlung.     1889/ 

It  bears  witness  to  the  increase  of  attention  given  to  Comte's  name 
and  work,  and  the  growing  influence  of  his  construction  in  Germany, 
where  the  silence  has  seemed  so  profound  and  deliberate.  I  do  not 
know  that  it  has  for  us  any  other  value.  Intellectually,  it  is  fair.  It  is 
entirely  deficient  in  all  moral  sympathy,  exemplifying  the  dryness  of 
feeling  which  accompanies  not  unfrequently  the  religious  writing  of  the 
theological  school. 
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The  English  Positivists,  for  whom  I  write  primarily,  have  been 
exempt  this  year  from  loss  by  death.  Yet  we  have  had  a  real  loss  in 
Mdme.  Umanski,  one  of  M.  Frey's  Russian  group,  who  intellectually 
bore  the  same  relation  to  us  as. he  did.  In  her  case,  as  in  his,  there 
was  a  true  moral  tie.  And  any  intellectual  divergence  was  overridden 
by  the  influence  of  the  very  beautiful  character,  which  all  recognised, 
even  those  who  knew  her  but  very  slightly.  Quite  outside  the  Positivist 
circle  she  impressed  very  deeply  those  with  whom  her  illness  brought 
her  into  contact.  Devotion  to  the  suffering,  devotion  to  the  cause,  the 
firmest  trust  in  the  Religion  of  Humanity,  the  most  ardent  desire  to 
enlarge  its  church,  with  a  very  gentle,  yet  very  noble  nature,  corre- 
sponding to  her  striking  personal  aspect — by  all  this  she  has  left  us  a 
memory  strengthening  the  already  strong  influence  of  our  dead. 

On  the  subject  of  our  inner  differences,  the  differences  as  between 
those  who,  in  some  sort  or  another,  are  considered  Positivists,  much 
might  be  said.  I  select  certain  points  suggested  by  them.  I  shall  leave 
M.  Lemos'  note  to  the  judgment  of  others.  A  long  experience  of  personal 
attacks  has  not  weakened  my  conviction  that  the  best  way  to  meet  them 
is  to  accept  them  in  silence.  1  have  scarcely  ever,  if  ever,  answered 
them  directly.  I  leave,  therefore,  what  M.  Lemos  says,  and  what  I  have 
said,  to  the  judgment  of  others,  with  only  one  remark :  that  whilst  I 
accept  fully  the  responsibility  of  what  1  have  written ;  whilst  1  always 
write  under  the  sense  of  such  responsibility,  so  to  ensure  the  utmost 
caution  and  moderation,  I  do  not  hold  myself  responsible  for  any  given 
use  which  opponents  may  make  of  my  words.  It  is  impossible  to  guard 
against  every  construction  or  misconstruction.  Much  must  be  left 
available  for  those  who  wish  to  give  a  certain  colour  to  statements,  to 
turn  them  to  account  for  their  own  purposes.  Write  carefully  yet  boldly, 
and  leave  the  effect  to  itself. 

The  case  is  different  where  remarks  on  my  expressions  reach  me 
from  thoroughly  friendly  sources.  In  the  earlier  months  of  the  year,  in 
two  instances,  I  received  comments  on  the  language  of  my  circular, 
which  made  it  clear  that  it  was  open  to  a  certain  misinterpretation, 
whilst  those  who  wrote  did  not  misinterpret  it.  I  quote,  adapting  it  to 
my  purpose,  but  without  alteration  of  the  words,  the  language  of  one  of 
my  friends :  '  The  conciliating  tone  of  your  latest  circular  should  not 
be  taken — as  perhaps  it  is  supposed  to  mean — to  imply  a  surrender  of 
your  independence  in  principle,  or  an  abandonment  of  your  attitude 
about  Positivism  as  a  religion/  Something  of  the  same  impression  as 
that  conveyed  in  these  words  had  been  made  on  my  other  friendly 
correspondent  on  a  first  reading — an  impression,  namely,  that  I  had 
gone  too  far  in  conciliation,  but  on  examination  he  recognised  the 
distinction  drawn  in  the  quotation  I  have  given,  and  the  necessity  of 
always  adhering  to  the  direction  of  Auguste  Comte,  conveyed  in  the 
line: 

'  Conciliatory  in  act,  inflexible  in  principle.* 

I  add  on  this  subject  that  the  article  in  the  Revue  Occidentale,  which 
was  sent  me  in  this  particular  case  (for  I  do  not  see  that  publication  as 
a  rule),  had  its  own  object.  I  need  say  no  more  of  it  than  what  I  wrote 
at  the  time  to  a  friend.  '  I  look  upon  it,'  I  said,  *  as  insidious  and 
impertinent/  It  should,  by  the  way,  have  had  not  the  initials,  but  the 
full  name,  and  the  age  of  the  writer,  appended  to  it.  The  age  often  affects 
the  value  of  a  judgment. 

On  the  whole  matter,  I  may  say  that  I  had  rather  err  in  excess  than 
in  defect  of  conciliation ;  would  keep  as  much  friendliness  in  personal 
relations  and  not  as  little  as  possible ;  that  I  have  no  fear  of  falling  short 
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in  the  strength  of  my  opposition  to  those  who  differ  from  me  as  the 
direction  at  Newton  Hall  differs,  but  rather  feel  exposed  to  the  opposite 
danger.  I  would  write  as  temperately  as  I  can,  even  with  regard  to  the 
past  year,  and  confining  myself  to  that  year  strictly.  But  it  is  difficult 
not  to  speak  strongly  as  one  watches  one  utterance  after  another  issuing 
from  the  above-mentioned  direction — utterances  of  a  nature  to  lower  the 
whole  character  of  the  Positivist  effort,  and  to  reduce  it  to  I  can  hardly 
say  what,  in  order,  apparently,  to  disarm  the  frivolous  opposition  of  an 
incompetent  public.  It  is  very  sad  lo  see  such  a  handling  of  noble  con- 
ceptions, such  a  presentment  of  the  greatest  religious  change  ever  plated 
before  the  world  to  guide  and  to  save  it.  But  we  have  to  abide  the 
temporary  tyranny  of  the  pen  and  the  press,  of  all  the  noisy  public 
opinion  around  us,  and  wait  till  it  be  overpast. 

We  may  turn  from  all  the  ordinary  machinery  which  seems  to  most 
so  strong  — the  machinery,  I  mean,  for  fabricating  or  leading  opinion, 
and  which  we  are  forbidden  to  use;  we  may  turn  in  confidence  to  our 
Master's  teaching  as  quite  capable  of  superseding  it  all,  gradually 
eliminating  it  by  its  own  superiority.  The  portions  of  that  teaching 
which  have  come  to  us  this  year  strengthen  the  confidence  based  on 
former  writings  of  far  deeper  significance,  most  especially  on  the  contents 
of  the  volume  entitled  Lc  Testament  d' August*  Comte,  It  is  well  to  call 
attention  to  that  volume  on  all  occasions. 

There  are  certain  points  connected  with  his  writings  on  which  I  would 
touch.  I  see  from  time  to  time  quotations  of  Comte's  formulas  and  more 
pregnant  sentences.  It  is  most  useful  to  spread  them;  but  we  should 
all  take  great  care  to  spread  them  in  as  correct  a  form  as  possible, 
aiming  at  great  precision  in  our  translations,  not  trifling  with  them  and 
giving  loose  and  inaccurate  renderings  which  may  seem  apt  for  the 
time,  but  which  miss  their  educational  value.  As  an  instance  of  the 
care  needed  by  us  all,  I  take  the  well-known  formula  which  embodies 
Love,  Order,  and  Progress.  At  the  close  of  the  tenth  Confession,  the 
tenth  Sainte-Clotilde,  we  have  its  author's  way  of  looking  at  this 
formula,  and  on  such  a  point  he  alone  is  competent :—' This  conversa- 
'  tion  has  just  suggested  the  happv  thought  of  modifying,  as  I  have 
1  done  this  morning,  in  good  time,  I  doubt  not,  the  fundamental  formula 
1  of  our  religion,  In  it  I  combine  the  second  term  with  the  first,  whilst  I 
'  isolate  the  last.  So  long  as  the  task  was  to  overcome  the  revolt  of  the 
'  intellect  against  the  heart  and  the  separation  of  progress  from  order, 
f  the  original  form  continued  to  be  preferable.  But,  my  last  volume 
'  having   satisfied   these   two   conditions,    this    new   statement   of  the 


•  formula  will  t 
'the  alliance  oi 
'  resulting  from  the 


e  of  lc 


'  altruistic  destinal 


forth  the  religious  constitution  of  Pos 
and  faith  to  guide  activity.  It  represents  unity  as 
:oncurrence  of  the  sympathy  within  and  the  order 
o  enables  us  the  better  to  regulate  our  whole 
r  physical  existence — on  the  basis  of  a  consistently 
allotted  to  it.'    The  change  introduced  may 


marked  by  the  punctuation; 

Love  for  Principle 

and  Order  for  Basis 

Progress  for  End. 
So  again  in  the  use  of  terms.  Many  that  we  use  are  objected  to  by 
those  who  hear  them  for  the  first  time,  or  on  superficial  grounds 
suggested  by  prevalent  modes  of  thought  or  by  long-rooted  prejudices. 
But  we  ought  not  to  yield  to  such  objections.  It  is  only  adjourning,  and 
by  adjourning  increasing  the  difficulty.     Veneration   for  a  great  leader- 
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Ship,  confidence  in  a  great  wisdom,  imitation  of  a  great  courage,  all 
conspire  to  urge  us  to  this  course.  Conciliation  of  the  existing 
tendencies  in  theory  is  weak. 

In  my  review  of  the  Positivist  centres  in  connection  with  our  own,  I 
have,  in  reference  to  Calcutta,  to  record  the  continuance  of  the  action 
there.  1  have  also  to  acknowledge  a  work  on  Morals  by  the  author  of 
Brahman  the  Priest,  a  work  full  of  thought,  the  aim  of  which  is  to  offer 
his  countrymen,  in  a  form  adapted  to  their  present  wants,  the  conclu- 
sions of  the  organised  moral  science.  The  degree  in  which  the  writer 
attains  his  immediate  object  I  feel  unable  to  judge  from  want  of 
knowledge  of  the  environment  which  he  addresses.  But  the  book  has 
a  value  quite  independent  of  such  a  result.  It  draws  attention  to  a 
want,  and  its  suggestiveness  may  constitute  its  main  value.  It  will 
direct  thought  aright,  and  that  none  the  less  because  it  does  not  meet 
with  the  acceptance  which  would  make  it  of  immediate  use,  as  a  kind  of 
handbook  for  students,  or  as  a  work  introduced  officially  into  the 
collegiate  or  school  curriculum.  There  are  books  which  are  more 
seminal  than  directly  productive. 

Our  Indian  co-religionists,  as  their  countrymen  around  them,  are 
liable  to  constant  disturbance  from  the  Anglo-Indian  community,  and 
from  the  action  of  government  which  that  community  calls  for  and 
abets.  Indians  are  right,  I  think,  in  resisting  such  action  when  it  is 
directed  against  their  traditional  social  regulations.  The  Government 
of  India  should,  as  all  governments  in  fact  should,  keep  to  the  task  of 
maintaining  material  order,  not  interfere  with  arrangements  and 
institutions  which  can  only  be  wisely  modified  from  within.  I  allude  to 
such  questions  as  infant  marriage  and  the  regulations  of  widowhood. 
The  insolent  attempt  of  Englishmen  to  foist  on  the  people  they  govern 
their  own  crude  and  often  unwarrantable  notions  should  be  repelled. 
One  of  our  Hindu  co-religionists,  Babu  Tripura  Charan  Banerjea,  has 
examined  the  latter  of  the  two  questions  with  great  care,  and  his  con- 
clusions are  well  supported.  They  have  the  greater  interest  for  that 
they  are  in  full  accord  with  those  of  Comte  on  second  marriages.  Out- 
side Positivism  there  is  a  very  strong  opinion,  of  great  antiquity  and 
sanctioned  by  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  in  favour  of  perpetual 
widowhood,  especially  as  concerns  women.  That  it  should  be  extended 
to  men  is  for  us  beyond  question,  in  neither  case  however  by  any  legal 
enactment.  But  enough  for  my  purpose  if  it  be  allowed  as  regards 
women.  For  that  suffices  to  show  how  unseemly  it  is  for  the  Anglo- 
Indian  governors  to  be  obtruding  on  the  Hindu  what  is  really  disclaimed 
to  so  great  an  extent  at  home.  It  is  an  instance  of  the  ill  effects  of  an 
unsound  liberalism  untempered  by  sympathy  with  a  different  order  ot 
social  and  religious  life. 

The  theocratic  order  of  which  India  is  the  highest  existing  represen- 
tative should  be  scrupulously  respected  and  its  development  left  to  itself. 
What  aid  it  may  get  from  without  it  should  determine  for  itself.  Were 
England  alive  to  her  duty,  and  not  swayed  by  her  own  imperial  interests, 
the  guarding  of  Indian  independence  in  all  that  concerns  the  religious 
and  social  advance  of  her  dependency  would  be  her  first  consideration. 

I  spoke  last  year  of  Dr.  Carson's  illness  as  weighing  on  the  Positivist 
cause  in  Liverpool.  It  has  continued  to  do  so  during  the  year  just  ended, 
and  we  enter  on  its  successor  with  no  hope  of  amendment.  Still,  under 
all  adverse  circumstances,  the  work  in  that  centre,  the  religious  effort, 
will  continue  unabated  in  zeal  and  determination,  if  necessarily  with  a 
certain  change.  It  will  be  carried  on  by  one  engaged  in  the  practical 
business  of  life,  and  will  take  its  character  from  such  a  condition  ;  will 
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require  more  decidedly  the  fraternal  co-operation  of  all  concerned  in 
order  to  support  and  encourage  a  fraternal  leading ;  in  a  truly  Positivist 
spirit,  making  the  best  of  the  means  actually  within  reach.  Respect, 
strong  respect  for  him  who  undertakes  such  a  task,  mutual  consultation 
under  the  influence  of  such  respect,  the  devotion  of  all  to  a  cause  com- 
pletely  common — if  such  are,  as  they  will  be,  the  dominant  sentiments, 
they  will  ensure  the  permanence  of  the  work  already  done,  and  give 
promise  of  due  advance.  On  the  Liverpool  centre  there  rests  also  the 
strongest  of  all  influences,  with  its  deepest  root  in  the  past,  but  con- 
stantly showing  fresh  vitality  in  the  present,  the  influence  of  noble  and 
devoted  women,  of  itself  the  sure  pledge  for  the  future. 

It  should  be  our  main  effort  to  secure  a  similar  influence  in  Birming- 
ham, where,  speaking  of  the  last  year,  there  has  been  no  change  on  the 
year  before.  But  it  is  most  probable  that,  with  the  elements  as  they 
exist,  there  will  continue  a  Positivist  movement  and  that  it  will  eventu- 
ally take  the  form  of  some  combined  action.  To  be  really  effective, 
such  action  must  seek  the  co-operation  of  women,  and  there  is  ground 
for  saying  that  such  aid  will  not  be  wanting.  It  may  be  but  from  few 
at  first ;  that  is  of  little  consequence.  Very  few  are  needed  to  shake  the 
prevailing  indifference  and  to  form  a  centre.  Meanwhile,  there  is 
always  room  for  each  Positivist's  action  and  devotion  to  his  cause. 
Our  system  appeals  above  all  others  to  individual  effort  in  life  and 
conduct. 

There  has  been  quiet  perseverance  in  Newcastle,  in  the  face  of  all 
difficulties  and  discouragements.  In  such  persistence  lies  our  hope, 
for  the  essential  is,  there  as  elsewhere,  to  tide  over  the  immediate 
present  and  its  manifold  opposition,  passive  and  active,  by  the  help  of  a 
strong  faith  in  the  future. 

We  have  had  to  change  our  Leicester  room,  as  the  house  was  wanted 
by  the  municipal  authorities.  It  was  with  great  regret  that  we  met  in 
the  old  room  for  the  last  time  in  September.  All  felt  the  breach  in 
associations  which  the  giving  it  up  involved.  Attachment  to  places 
consecrated  by  memories  grows  so  rapidly.  We  have  to  do  the  best 
we  can  under  the  circumstances,  and,  fortunately,  Mrs.  Findley  can 
still  offer  a  meeting-place  for  the  Positivist  families  in  Leicester.  This 
is  enough  for  the  present.  For  many  reasons  it  was  much  to  be  desired 
that  she  should  continue  the  centre  of  their  religious  action.  The 
innermost  chain  of  association  is  kept  unbroken  by  her  holding  this 
position,  for  it  is  to  her  husband  that  our  Leicester  Positivist  memories 
necessarily  recur.  Here,  as  everywhere,  we  are  under  the  government 
of  the  dead.  And  of  Leicester  it  may  be  said  that  the  family  influences 
through  the  true  representatives  of  the  family  are  strong  in  this  small 
but  united  centre. 

In  Chapel  Street  all  has  gone  on  as  usual.  It  was  necessary,  if 
only  for  the  repairs  (for  a  re-decoration  which  has  been  successfully 
carried  out),  to  close  our  Sunday  meetings  for  a  time.  It  was  necessary 
besides  to  secure  an  interval  of  rest  for  those  on  whom  the  labour  of 
continuing  the  work  fell.  Sufficient  continuity  was  maintained  by  the 
two  intervening  festivals — the  Festival  of  the  Virgin-Mother  in  August, 
the  commemoration  of  Auguste  Comte  in  September.  Many  amongst 
us,  however,  felt  the  want  of  the  usual  services  and  the  support  of  a 
weekly  assembling,  whilst  accepting  the  necessity  of  interruption. 

The  continuous  effort  of  the  last  few  years  was  shown  by  the  regret 
felt  at  its  temporary  cessation  not  to  have  been  thrown  away.  The 
exertion  has  resulted  in  closer  personal  union  and  a  stronger  sense  of 
the  advantages  of  such  union.    This  is  unquestionably  fostered  by  our 
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meeting  often  and  regularly,  though  under  our  circumstances  complete 
regularity  is  of  very  difficult  attainment.  It  is  much  that  we  estimate 
more  highly  than  we  did  the  good  of  such  regularity.  As  our  social 
feeling  gains  in  strength  it  will  raise  this  estimate.  Every  one  can  do  so 
much  for  his  neighbour  in  this  respect.  More  and  more,  Positivists 
should  look  to  their  social  duty  and  not  to  their  own  individual  gain  or 
loss.  On  the  whole,  if  there  is  no  ground  for  undue  confidence, — we  are, 
in  truth,  but  too  sheltered  by  facts  from  any  such  feeling — on  a  review  of 
the  year,  there  is  ground  for  an  increase  of  confidence  as  a  support  to  us 
in  our  work.  I  mean  in  reference  to  our  particular  work  in  connection 
with  Chapel  Street.  In  the  larger  sphere  outside  there  can  be  no 
hesitation  on  the  subject,  there  is  abundant  confirmation  of  our  faith  in 
our  ultimate  triumph.  But  in  our  narrower,  more  proper  world  some 
might  not  unnaturally  hesitate.  I  can  but  give  my  impression  :  that 
essentially,  under  the  more  important  aspects  of  feelings  and  habits, 
there  is  to  be  traced  an  advance.  All  else  is  comparatively  unimportant. 
What  we  are  is  the  real  question,  not  how  many,  though  even  on  this 
point  there  is  growth. 

For  any  other  considerations  as  regards  Chapel  Street  I  refer  to  my 
last  circular,  in  which  I  enlarged  on  its  representative  character  and  aim, 
as  also  on  its  immediate  direction  and  the  spirit  by  which  it  was 
animated. 

For  Brazil,  too,  I  may  refer  to  the  last  circular,  in  part  at  least. 
The  year  has  been  a  marked  one,  however,  and  calls  for  something 
more.  We  must  wait,  even  now,  for  further  information  on  the  recent 
revolution.  But  some  results  are  clear.  The  change  from  the  Empire 
to  the  Republic  can  hardly  be  reversed,  if  we  take  into  account  all  the 
circumstances  of  the  case,  especially  the  one  capital  consideration  that 
Brazil  is  thus  placed  on  the  same  footing  as  all  her  neighbours,  and 
shares  in  the  general  forward  impulse  towards  the  ultimate  form  of 
human  political  society — the  Republic. 

The  newer  worlds  into  which  Europe  has  overflowed  can  none  of 
them  be  under  the  mastery  of  the  older  traditional  form  of  government. 
The  independence  of  the  Northern  United  States  was  a  pledge  of  the 
independence,  in  time,  of  the  States  of  Central  and  Southern  America. 
The  Republican  government  adopted  by  those  States  was  a  pledge  of  a 
similar  decision  by  the  others  when  their  independence  came.  And  it  is 
hardly  an  unwarrantable  assumption  that  so  large  a  balance  in  favour 
of  Republican  institutions  will  sway  with  the  remaining  monarchical 
fragments  in  America,  reducing  by  its  action  the  two  continents  to  a 
parity  throughout  of  governments.  The  parity  will  extend  to  the 
general  external  form  at  any  rate,  leaving  to  each  state  or  union  of 
states  the  free  moulding  to  their  peculiar  use  of  such  general  form. 
Year  by  year,  with  noiseless  step,  the  Republic  draws  nearer,  even  for 
Europe.  Each  addition  to  the  two  leading  Republican  powers,  France 
and  North  America,  renders  the  step  firmer.  We  may  well  con- 
gratulate our  Brazilian  co-religionists  on  the  advance  of  their  country, 
by  the  abolition  of  slavery  first,  then  by  the  recent  change.  In  both 
Positivism  has  been  felt,  and  it  will  be  felt  in  the  further  step  to  which 
the  Brazilian  Positivists  have  drawn  attention  :  the  reparation  due  to  the 
indigenous  population.  The  adoption  of  the  political  motto  of  Positivism, 
Order  and  Progress^  as  the  national  motto  of  Brazil,  is  a  distinct  progress 
on  the  two  great  Republics  I  have  named.  Frankly  and  avowedly  Brazil 
is  thus  placed  at  the  true  human  point  of  view,  completing  in  a  Positive 
sense  the  elimination  of  the  monarchical  element.  All  reliance  on  the 
King  for  reorganisation  disappears. 
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So  satisfactory  a  general  attitude  would  seem  enough  for  the  present, 
and  to  take  it  was  quite  within  the  competence  of  government.     So  far 
as  1  can  judge,  it  would  consist  neither  with  sound  statesmanship,  nor 
with  Positivist  principles,  to  go  farther  and  bring  the  weight  of  a  central 
authority  to  bear  in  introducing,  or  pressing  on  a  very  divided  popula- 
tion, any  more  of  the  institutions  of  the  new  religion.     To  spread  such 
conceptions  must  be  trusted  to  other  influences,  and  changes  must  be 
the  result  of  their  spread,  not  in  any  sense  the  cause.     By  a  divided 
population  I  mean  only  that  there  is  no  unity  of  religious  belief,  the 
popular  Catholicism  having  by  no  means  so  tar  given  way  before  the 
undermining  influences  of  other  thought,  as  to  welcome  an  immediate 
substitution.     The  brusque  imposition  of  alien  institutions  has,  I  can 
well  believe,  never  been  thought  of  by  the  new  government.    What 
more  negative  changes  might  be  possible,  such,  for  instance,  as  the 
separation  of  the  spiritual  and  temporal  powers,  is  another  question. 
But  for  all  the  details  of  an  event  of  such  interest  we  must  be  content 
to  wait  at  present.     It  must  be  our  hearty  wish  that  all  may  go  on 
prosperously  and  orderly  in  the  new  Republic. 

Neither  the  Annual  Report  of  M.  Lemos,  nor  his  more  recent 
publication,  Pour  notre  maitre  et  notre  foi,  could  touch  on  this  political 
question.  Both  testify  to  the  continuance  of  his  vigour  and  activity. 
Of  the  first  I  have  already  spoken.  The  second  should  be  read  in  con- 
junction with  the  articles  in  the  Revue  Occidental*,  to  which  it  is  an 
answer.  I  could  wish  a  more  temperate  reply.  I  could  wish  more 
restraint  in  language,  more  discrimination  in  the  phrases  used.  Human 
language  is  a  sacred  institution  which  we  as  Positivists  have  to  guard 
carefully,  and  there  is  nothing  which  time  tests  more  surely  than  the 
language  of  denunciation.  All,  for  instance,  who  honour  Milton  with 
the  due  veneration  must  regret,  as  a  sad  drawback  to  his  prose  works, 
the  abuse  he  lavishes  on  opponents.  Ajiy  violence  moreover  tells  beyond 
its  immediate  object.  It  frightens  the  quiet  and  the  moderate.  Some 
may  even  be  deterred  from  exerting  such  energy  as  they  have  by  the 
sense  of  the  risk  they  run  of  being  exposed  to  a  vehement  condemnation 
for  not  going  far  enough.  Again,  whilst  recognising  that  some  strife  is 
an  almost  inevitable  accompaniment  of  a  great  religious  change,  a 
purely  human  religion  may  well  deal  with  dissension  in  a  calmer  way 
than  its  theological  ancestors,  as  enlightened  by  their  experience,  and 
taught  by  more  soundly  based  views  of  man's  nature  to  make  greater 
allowance  for  its  very  complicated  influences.  So  much  said,  on  the 
other  hand  there  is  much  in  M.  Lemos'  utterance  which  is  useful  for  us 
all.  For  my  own  share  in  his  objections  I  do  not  hesitate  to  accept  it 
as  beneficial  and  as  true.  In  the  matter  of  the  Revue,  looking  back,  M. 
Lemos  is  right  as  to  the  line  I  took.  I  was  under  the  influence  of 
peculiar  circumstances.  Not  repeating  what  I  said  in  the  paper  which 
is  referred  to,  I  ought  to  have  opposed  all  periodical  publications  with 
no  exception.  It  was  a  concession  I  made,  one  of  many,  from  the  desire 
to  secure  the  largest  amount  of  united  action  which  could  be  secured 
between  French  and  English  Positivism.  I  was  in  error  in  making  this 
concession,  and  I  am  not  disposed  to  quarrel  with  the  condemnation  of 
my  error. 

Our  past  is  a  very  mixed  one.  The  twenty  years  during  which  I 
acted  in  concert  with  M.  Laflitte  were  constantly  throwing  up  new  diffi- 
culties, and  only  a  strong  sense  of  the  importance  of  union  with  France 
overcame  the  natural  consequences  of  such  difficulties.  I  should  have 
acted  more  wisely  had  I  changed  my  position  at  a  much  earlier  period 
— had  I  set  aside  the  semblance  of  direction  long  before  I  did.     But 
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there  was  much  room  for  hesitation.  Those  who  came  later  to  the 
work  find  it  hard,  perhaps,  to  understand  our  embarrassments.  They 
will  do  well,  however,  to  make  allowance  for  a  very  tentative  course, 
and  to  remember  that  the  generation  they  succeed  was  in  different 
circumstances,  both  by  its  origin  and  antecedents  and  by  virtue  of  the 
originally  very  gradual  introduction  of  the  religion.  They  will  do  well 
to  remember  that  the  action  of  that  generation,  and  the  results 
attained,  have  cleared  up  many  doubtful  points  ;  that  others  have  been 
cleared  by  the  spread  of  fuller  knowledge  and  the  more  complete 
possession  of  Auguste  Comte's  thoughts.  All  this  opens  an  easier  path 
for  the  generation  which  inherits  it,  a  generation  which  has  not  grown 
up  as  our  generation  before  the  religion  was  instituted,  but  which 
received  it  as  a  heritage.  Its  task  is  lighter,  were  it  only  by  the 
guidance  to  be  derived  from  the  shortcomings  of  their  predecessors.  But 
they  have  much  more  than  shortcomings  to  look  back  on.  Much  had 
been  done  when  they  entered  on  their  career. 

Dr.  Lagarrigue's  illness  has  necessarily  suspended  his  direct  work  in 
Paris.  All  of  us  feel  the  strongest  wish  that  he  may  soon  return  to  it 
with  recovered  health  and  energy.  In  regard  to  that  work,  I  may 
observe  that  the  collapse,  for  the  time,  of  General  Boulanger  may  seem 
to  invalidate  such  qualified  support  as  was  given  him,  but  it  need  not 
impugn  the  soundness  of  the  general  political  judgment,  given  by 
Messrs.  Lagarrigue  and  Audiffrent,  in  favour  of  a  dictatorial,  as 
against  a  parliamentary,  government  of  France.  The  individual  repre- 
sentative may  be  unequal  to  the  task — may  or  may  not  be — but  the 
task  remains,  the  demand  is  there  and  will  have  to  be  met  in  some 
adequate  form.  Essentially  Dr.  Robinet  seems  to  agree  so  far,  whilst 
rejecting  the  particular  person.  All  that  we  can  wish  is  the  peaceful 
escape  of  France  from  the  actual  form  of  government,  a  quiet  evolution, 
not  a  revolution,  in  the  direction  indicated.  Under  very  peculiar 
circumstances  the  danger  which  seemed  imminent  was  averted  and 
calm  was  preserved.  But  a  temporary  adjournment  of  difficulties  is  not 
a  removal  of  them,  and  with  the  most  limited  means  of  direct  observa- 
tion, if  we  retrace  the  course  of  later  history,  we  may  well  question 
whether  the  judgment  to  which  reference  has  been  made  is  not  the  one 
which  the  future  will  sanction. 

For  the  other  groups — Newton  Hall,  North  London,  and  Manchester 
— they  must  stand  or  fall  with  the  Parisian  body  to  which  they  look, 
must  share  the  responsibility  which  attaches  to  it,  and  to  M.  Laffitte  in 
particular,  for  the  direction  given  to  its  action  and  its  thought.  On  the 
disastrous  character  of  that  direction  I  will  not  now  insist. 

The  letters  of  Auguste  Comte  which  have  been  published  suggest 
one  or  two  remarks.  They  confirm  and  supplement  his  Circulars,  which 
are  the  direct  expression  of  his  general  guidance  of  his  disciples.  The 
spirit  and  tone  of  both  Letters  and  Circulars  are  in  complete  agreement. 
Both  show,  side  by  side  with  great  vigour  of  rejection,  the  greatest 
patience  with  imperfect  adherents,  a  cordial  acceptance  of,  even  grati- 
tude for,  such  partial  support  as  they  could  give  him.  They  evince  the 
true  priestly  attitude  of  strengthening  and  encouraging  the  weak, 
putting  before  them  a  near  goal  to  which  they  might  advance  with 
a  consequent  hope  of  further  progress.  They  are  free  also  from  all 
nationalism  whilst  judging  firmly  each  nation.  They  are  full  of  the 
warmest  personal  sympathy  shown  in  the  readiness  to  enter  into  all  the 
details  of  each  existence,  whilst  at  the  same  time  they  connect  each 
correspondent  with  all  the  larger  aspects  opened  by  his  peculiar 
circumstances. 
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I  have  already  expressed  my  regret  that  I  did  not  correspond  more 
frequently  with  him.  There  is  another  point  on  which  I  take  this 
opportunity  of  speaking.  I  will  be  brief  on  a  personal  explanation. 
Auguste  Cnmte  proposed  to  me,  and  1  accepted  the  task,  to  write  a 
Positivist  History  of  the  English  Revolution.  I  have  not  fulfilled  mv 
engagement  as  vet,  and  it  must  remain  uncertain  whether  I  ever  fulfil 
it.  I  have  neve'r  forgotten  it.  Had  he  lived  I  have  no  doubt  that,  well 
or  ill,  I  should  have  discharf;ed  the  task.  But  it  has  not  been  owing  to 
the  withdrawal  of  his  powerful  support  and  encouragement  that  I  have 
left  it  unperformed.  His  death  changed  the  whole  face  of  our  affairs, 
and  I  thought  it  right  to  meet  the  change  by  a  corresponding  change  in 
what  1  did.  I  threw  myself  into  the  work  of  propagating  directly  the 
new  religion,  and  of  forming  opinion  and  action  to  that  end.  The  object 
at  bottom  of  the  intended  book  was  to  spread  ideas  indicating  the 
necessity  of  a  great  religious  renovation,  which  should  continue  and 
absorb  all  other  efforts  of  the  same  kind.  Essentially  this  has  been. 
without  interruption,  the  aim  1  have  set  before  me.  It  has  found  me 
work  enough  to  do,  and  1  have  been  compelled  to  adjourn  the  special 
work  in  question,  which  had  a  peculiar  attraction  for  me  in  itself.  It 
has  been  a  constant  sacrifice  to  me  to  renounce,  in  the  degree  in  which 
I  have  renounced  it,  the  historical  study  to  which  bv  training  and  taste 
I  had  always  been  drawn.  Could  I  have  pursued  it,  my  lot  would  have 
been  cast  in  pleasanter  places,  Be  this  as  it  may,  the  result  has  been 
a  busy  and  a  wearing  life,  but  a  life  unquestionably  devoted  to  the  cause 
which  the  history*  was  to  secure  in  another  manner. 

To  return.  Circulars  and  Letters  both  help  to  show  us  the  right  path 
in  our  difficulties.  Both  breathe  vigour  and  tolerance.  The  course  of 
events  within  the  sphere  of  Positivist  action  enforces  the  conclusion 
that  the  practical  study  of  Comtc's  works  is  the  best  safeguard  in  our 
own  management.  They  alone  place  us  at  the  true  point  of  view,  not 
merely  on  the  larger  questions  of  policy  or  religion,  but  in  the  domain 
of  our  personal  feelings  and  conduct  as  Positivists.  They  enable  us  to 
judge  ourselves  in  that  respect,  and  they  divert  us  from  the  pernicious 
outside  influences  of  literature,  or  science,  or  political  agitation.  They 
arc  strong  in  rejection,  when  rejection  is  needed.  They  are  strong  aJso 
in  tolerance,  in  the  guidance  they  give  as  to  those  who  are  being  drawn 
towards  the  Religion  of  Humanity,  or  who  are  hesitating  in  their  accept- 
ance. The  very  gradual  growth  of  a  Positivist  life— of  convictions, 
feelings,  habits— is  allowed  for.  There  is  the  greatest  patience,  the 
most  trying  self-command  exhibited.  Convictions  are  to  be  let  to  grow 
from  within;  there  is  no  impatience  shown  which  might  repel.  We 
are  taught  by  them  that  unbounded  confidence  in  our  Master,  a 
strong  sense  of  our  own  faithfulness  to  him,  may  coexist  with  the 
toleration  of  those  in  whom  such  feelings  are  weak.  Perfect  satisfaction 
in  the  Religion  of  Humanity  may  coexist  with  endurance  of  the  most 
misgiving  approach.  These  considerations  make  conciliation  an  impera- 
tive duty,  and  the  imperfection  which  in  the  past  most  of  us  must 
confess  to  in  regard  to  our  own  efforts  makes  the  duty  more  stringent. 
We  see  how  we  were  waited  for.  how  generously  we  were  dealt  with. 

These  remarks  have  been  drawn  from  me  by  the  Letters  published 
this  year.  1  hasten  to  the  conclusion  of  this  circular,  in  which  I  hope 
thcy'are  not  out  of  place.  They  are  conceived  in  the  spirit  of  venera- 
tion for  the  teaching  of  Auguste  Comte,  which  I  should  wish  (o  preside 
over  all  1  write.  We  may  all  move  on  confidently  in  proportion  as  we 
are  truly  guided  by  this  spirit.  The  silent  years  bring  fruit  beyond  what 
is  apparent.     We  have  seen  this  in  our  earlier  course,  we  may  see  it 
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now.  Success  as  generally  estimated  is  a  very  fallacious  test — on  a 
truer  estimate  is  always  in  our  power  in  a  certain  measure.  Disregard- 
ing both  success  and  failure,  we  can  abide  by  the  quiet  discharge  of  our 
duty.    That  suffices.  Richard  Conorbve, 

Born  at  Leamington  Hastings,  Warwickshire, 
September  4th,  181 8. 

55,  Palace  Gardens  Terrace,  Kensington,  London,  W. 
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THIRTEENTH  ANNUAL   CIRCULAR 

ADDRESSED  TO  EVERY  SUBSCRIBER  TO  THE  VOLLN 
TARY  FUND  INSTITUTED  BY  AUGUSTE  COMTE  ON 
BEHALF    OF    THE    PRIESTHOOD    OF    HUMANITY. 

London,  15  Moses  103  (15  January,  1891). 
ion  of  ihe  PoutiviM  Priemtiood  1)  b*coiM  the  fi M  condiijon 


Sir  or  Madam, 

The  result  of  the  year's  accounts  is  a  certa 
number  of  subscribers,  whilst  the  amount  subscribed  ii  slightly  increased. 
There  has  been  less  need  Co  remind  contributors  of  their  payments. 
This  is  a  satisfactory  circumstance.  1  could  still  wish  that  payments 
be  made  earlier  where  it  is  not  inconvenient  to  do  bo.  It  is  an  object 
with  me  to  have  the  month  of  December  clear  in  that  respect,  for  time 
is  particularly  valuable  then. 

The  application  of  the  fund  remains  essentially  the  same  as  hitherto, 
I  thought  it  desirable  to  testify  our  sympathy  with  the  Brazilian  body, 
under  the  direction  of  M.  Lemos,  by  a  contribution — a  donation  of 
course— to  the  building  which  they  are  erecting.  It  will  place  them  on 
a  sound  footing  as  being  their  own  in  full  property.  It  has  been  most 
successfully  begi  n,  a  great  amount  of  very  friendly  feeling  having  been 
shown,  I  wish  we  could  place  ourselves  in  the  same  position  here,  on 
a  freehold  tenure,  that  is. 

I  have  to  correct  a  statement  of  last  year's  circular.  I  was  in  error 
as  to  the  assistance  given  to  Dr.  Lagarrigue  in  Paris.  It  was  limited 
to  helping  in  the  publication  of  the  letters  of  Auguste  Comte  to  Messrs. 
Edger  and  Metcalf,  not  given  generally  for  Dr.  Lagarrigue's  printing  a. 
stated  in  the  circular  (p.  z.) 
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One  or  two  of  the  publications  of  the  year  I  shall  notice  later.  The 
more  important  ones  that  I  may  mention  here  are : — 

(1).  The  Letters  of  our  Master  to  Mr.  Hutton,  the  value  and  interest 
of  which  all  their  readers  must  acknowledge. 

(2).  The  English  translation  of  the  Philosophical  Letter  on  Marriage. 

(3).  The  Portuguese  translation  of  the  Calendar. 

(4).  The  Portuguese  translation  of  the  Catechism. 

(5).  The  third  French  edition  of  the  Catechism. 

(6).  I  had  hoped  to  be  able  to  add  as  completed  within  the  year,  the 
English  translation  of  the  Introduction  to  the  Subjective 
Synthesis.  But  I  have  had  under  other  pressure  to  delay  it  in 
the  printing.  It  will,  however,  I  confidently  hope,  be 
accessible  by  the  time  this  circular  reaches  those  to  whom 
it  is  addressed,  as  it  has  now  undergone  the  final  revision, 
and  may  be  struck  off  without  further  delay. 

We  have  had  heavy  losses  by  death  in  the  year.  The  Liverpool 
centre  has  suffered  the  most.  Dr.  Carson's  long  illness,  which  had  of 
late  so  crippled  his  action,  ended  fatally  in  March,  depriving  by  a 
premature  loss  the  cause  of  the  Positive  Religion  of  one  of  its  most 
zealous  and  most  influential  servants,  cutting  short  the  full  development 
of  a  heart  and  intellect  which  were  constantly  entering  into  completer 
possession  of  themselves,  and  bending  themselves  more  devotedly  to 
the  service  of  Humanity.  Two  others  of  Her  servants  have  been  taken 
in  the  course  of  the  year,  two  women,  Mrs.  Taylor  and  Mrs.  Barber, 
the  one  of  simplest  affectionate  nature  who  could  take  her  Catechism 
to  read  by  the  grave  of  a  lost  and  honoured  friend,  seeking  insight 
through  feeling,  the  other  of  more  intellectual  vigour,  but  not  less  con- 
vinced as  a  disciple,  who  had  found  the  new  Faith  sufficient  support  in 
the  prospect  of  an  early  death. 

Later  in  the  year,  in  August,  Positivism  suffered  two  losses :  in  Mr. 
Mark  Call  and  M.  Joseph  Lonchampt.  The  two  were  very  differently 
related  to  our  cause.  Mr.  Call  cannot  be  claimed  as  a  Positivist.  His 
wish  to  have  nothing  said  at  his  grave  shows  that  he  stood  apart  from 
any  constituted  body.  But  he  had  for  many  years  given  money  aid  to 
our  action,  though  not  mixing  in  it  otherwise.  His  writings  also  helped 
us,  if  not  so  decidedly  as  we  could  have  wished.  We  had  from  him  the 
earliest  recognition  of  the  Catechism  on  its  appearance  in  an  English 
dress.  His  Reverberations,  with  their  autobiographical  preface,  are  full 
of  the  Positivist  influence.  In  the  translation  of  the  *  Discourse  on  ths 
Positive  Spirit,'  which  our  printing  fund  published  for  him,  we  have 
a  direct  contribution.  He  could  not  give  us  his  full  assent.  He  was 
afraid,  he  told  me  once,  that  the  system  might  be  oppressive  to  science. 
But  he  was  a  helper  by  his  total  and  unflinching  rejection,  and  that 
after  full  and  competent  examination  confirmed  by  continued  reflection 
of  all  the  teachings  of  theology,  as  also  by  his  strong  if  partial  sympathy 
— 4  one  thing  I  see,*  he  said  to  me,  and  repeatedly,  4  you  have  nothing 
in  the  field  against  you.'  I  touch  chiefly  on  the  public  aspect  of  his 
death,  as  is  natural  here.  A  word  only  must  be  allowed  of  deep  regret 
for  the  loss  of  his  most  kindly  and  instructive  social  intercourse,  con- 
tinued for  twenty-six  years. 

M.  Lonchampt's  is  a  different  case.  As  may  be  seen  in  our  records, 
in  the  Testament,  and  in  various  letters,  he  was  one  of  Auguste  Comte's 
most  valued  disciples,  the  one  who  was  present  at  his  death,  and  who 
has  continued  faithful  throughout  to  his  memory.  If  somewhat  deficient 
in  vigour  of  character,  in  the  energy  required  to  give  expression  to  his 
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convictions,  those  convictions  have  never  faltered,  neither  has  his  feeling 
of  veneration  for  his  Master  been  ever  shaken.  I  lose  much  in  him. 
For  whilst  remaining  with  M.  Laffitte — *  he  could  not  stand  alone',  he  said 
— he  never  hesitated  in  his  assent  to  my  views  of  the  real  want  in  our 
Positivist  action,  in  his  sense  of  the  deficiency  in  the  conduct  of  the 
Parisian  movement.  'Everything  has  to  be  done,'  he  said  to  me,  *  as  far 
as  the  religion  is  concerned.' 

In  Newcastle  we  have  lost  Mr.  Robertson,  a  working  man  of  acknow- 
ledged efficiency  in  his  own  particular  calling,  who  gave  his  complete 
adhesion  to  the  Religion  of  Humanity,  adopting  it  as  his  rule  of  life,  and 
conforming  his  habits  to  it.  He  had  been  a  Secularist  and  active  in 
industrial  disputes,  and  had  earned  the  respect  of  his  own  class.  He 
brought  us  therefore  a  most  valuable  support.  Long  of  weak  health,  he 
died  early,  at  the  age  of  51,  strengthening  in  death  the  Newcastle 
Positivist  tradition,  but  depriving  the  small  body  there  of  his  active 
co-operation  and  consistent  sympathy.  Another  loss  is  that  of  Mr- 
Isaac  Harrison,  an  employer.  From  health  and  under  the  pressure  of 
business  he  had  not  been  in  active  agreement  during  life.  But  his  full 
Positivist  sympathy  was  shown  by  his  expressed  wish  that  Mr.  Quin 
might  direct  his  burial.     Such  recognitions  are  of  great  use. 

Lastly,  I  have  to  mention  the  death  of  Mr.  J.  W.  Overton,  the  author 
of  Saul  of  Mitre  Court,  a  working  man,  a  coppersmith,  one  who  was  true 
to  his  class,  perhaps  even  with  an  over-sensitiveness.  He  had  been  for 
some  years  separated  from  me  for  reasons  on  which  I  need  not  enter. 
I  regretted  his  separation,  for  I  had  felt  the  value  of  his  co-operation  as 
of  his  society.  His  illness  drew  us  together  again,  and  restored  his 
communication  with  our  body,  and  with  the  members  of  it  whom  he  had 
most  valued.  The  renewal  of  this  intercourse  was  a  source  of  pleasure 
to  him.  It  was  not  doubtful — he  made  it  quite  clear — that  he  regretted 
the  interruption  of  friendliness,  as  he  regretted  also  the  change  it  had 
made  in  his  own  work.  '  He  had  done  no  good,'  he  said,  *  since  he  had 
left  me.'  But  in  any  case  his  too  early  death  deprives  our  movement  of 
one  well  qualified  by  the  depth  of  his  convictions,  drawn  from  a  con- 
stant meditation  of  the  doctrines  and  objects  of  the  new  religion  and 
fortified  by  the  practice  in  his  own  way  of  its  worship,  qualified  also  by 
a  real  nobility  of  nature  and  generosity  in  action,  to  exert  a  widespread 
and  growing  influence  on  those  among  whom  his  lot  was  cast,  and  for 
whom  he  was  unsparing  of  effort.  His  life  seconded  his  intellectual 
ability  and  insight,  and  this  happy  combination  would  have  gained,  in 
natural  course,  additional  weight.  I  have  said  thus  much  because  of 
the  peculiarity  of  his  position. 

I  follow  the  same  order  as  in  my  last  Circular  in  regard  to  the  various 
Positivist  centres.  In  Calcutta  the  difficulties  incident  to  our  beginnings 
are  not  lessening.  There  has  been  less  of  continuity  in  the  joint  action 
of  the  Positivist  body,  owing  to  circumstances  independent  of  Positivism, 
and  the  regularity  ot  its  meetings  is  more  threatened  than  it  was.  The 
immediate  future  is  in  that  respect  rather  uncertain.  Apart  from  such 
meetings,  the  numbers  remain  the  same,  and  I  have  no  reason  to  doubt 
that  the  friendliness  and  union — the  fraternity  of  the  Indian  group — 
will  continue  unimpaired. 

If  I  return  on  any  more  general  Indian  question  it  is  only  to 
emphasize  what  I  said  in  my  last  circular,  as  to  the  true  attitude  of 
the  Indian  government  whilst  it  remains  in  the  hands  of  Englishmen. 
There  is  an  increasing  pressure  brought  to  bear  upon  it  in  the  opposite 
direction.  With  the  usual  English  feeling  of  superiority,  instead  of 
mending  ourselves  we  are  but  too  anxious  to  intrude  our  crude  action 
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on  others  as  necessary  reforms.  This  has  been  seen  the  last  year, 
notably  in  relation  to  infant  marriage.  A  certain  evil  is  seen  and  there 
is  at  once  a  cry  for  a  legislative  reform,  a  coarse  and  unwise  mode  of 
proceeding.  Respect  for  the  civilisation  on  which  we  have  thrust 
ourselves,  and  patient  waiting  for  its  own  change  from  within,  where 
change  is  desirable — we  cannot  too  consistently  or  energetically  assert 
these  principles.  The  quietest  but  most  determined  resistance  to  the 
premature  enforcement  of  the  revolutionary  ideas  of  the  West,  to  its 
interference  on  such  questions,  however  specious  the  grounds  for  such 
interference,  this  is  the  course  I  should  be  glad  to  see  adopted  by 
Indians  of  all  classes. 

For  Positivist  action  in  India,  whatever  turn  the  conduct  of  the 
group  may  take  for  the  present,  under  very  difficult  conditions,  I  think 
there  are  two  directions  in  which  it  should  assert  itself,  over  and  above 
the  negative  quiet  resistance  to  unwise  Western  interference  before 
alluded  to.  In  both  I  believe  I  shall  have  the  concurrence  of  those 
who  hold  the  front  place  in  the  Indian  movement.  They  are  rightly 
bent  on  tracing  the  connecting  links  between  the  faith  they  have 
inherited  and  that  which  they  have  adopted,  grooving  the  old  into  the 
new,  so  to  smooth  over  the  passage  from  the  one  to  the  other.  The 
organisation  of  the  Brahmanical  Society,  as  well  as  the  special  institu- 
tions of  the  religious  system  on  which  it  rests,  seem  to  afford  ample 
opportunities  for  the  application  of  this  method,  for  the  preservation  in 
short  of  continuity.  The  second  object  is  the  spreading  as  quickly  and 
as  widely  as  possible  the  central  idea  of  the  new  faith,  the  conception 
of  Humanity  as  an  organic  whole,  of  which  all  nations  are  integral 
portions,  each  with  its  own  obligations,  all  bound  to  mutual  support  and 
protection,  forming  one  brotherhood,  wherein  the  idea  of  domination  is 
wholly  alien,  the  idea  of  fraternal  co-operation  paramount.  The 
acceptance  of  Humanity  as  the  ultimate  controlling  influence  in  all 
human  relations  is  the  one  important  primary  step. 

Familiarity  with  this  conception  will  throw  light  on  all  other 
difficulties,  and  its  propagation  can  go  forward  without  touching  other 
embarrassing  questions,  and  free  from  all  character  of  opposition.  It 
promotes  the  growth  of  a  spirit  of  union,  concert,  and  mutual  respect, 
whilst  it  leaves  the  subordinate,  movements  to  be  dealt  with  on  their 
own  merits,  and  I  may  add  under  the  enlightening  influence  of  the  more 
general  principle  of  human  community. 

Of  the  losses  which  the  Liverpool  centre  has  sustained  I  have 
already  spoken.  It  meets  them  with  resignation  and  courage,  under 
the  conduct  of  Mr.  Albert  Crompton.  Its  past  is  looked  to  for  strength 
not  for  discouragement,  as  a  motive  for  firmer  resolution  and  closer 
union.  The  sacraments  which  have  been  administered  in  Liverpool 
during  the  year,  the  Sacraments  of  Initiation  and  Maturity,  have 
brought  the  encouragement,  the  one  of  hope,  the  other  of  mature  resolve, 
the  expression  of  a  deliberate  decision  spontaneously  formed.  There 
have  been  besides,  in  confirmation  of  the  same  results,  two  sacramental 
consecrations,  rites  supplementary  to  the  regular  Sacraments,  the  one 
sanctioning  the  enlargement  of  the  natural  family  by  the  adoption  into 
it  of  two  fresh  members  as  sisters,  the  other  accepting  from  an  older 
member  of  the  congregation  a  more  avowed  adhesion  and  profession  of 
obedience  to  the  precepts  of  the  Religion  of  Humanity.  Such  additional 
institutions  I  have  on  more  than  one  occasion  justified  as  required  by 
our  very  complex  society,  and  as  beneficial  in  their  degree,  both  to  those 
who  receive  them  and  to  the  church  in  whose  name  they  are  conferred. 

In  Birmingham,  combined  action  would  seem  very  difficult  at  present. 
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Such  effort  as  has  been  made  has  not  hitherto  been  rewarded  with  suc- 
cess. Whether  regular  meetings  at  longer  or  shorter  intervals,  meetings 
of  a  purely  friendly  character,  are  possible  or  not,  those  on  the  spot 
must  decide.  But  granting  them  impracticable  and  unprofitable  under 
present  conditions,  I  would  urge  on  each  Positivist  in  Birmingham  the 
desirability  of  seeking  to  be  in  connection  with  all  who  share  his  faith 
or  are  inclined  towards  it.  I  need  not  remind  them  how  constantly 
Auguste  Comte  urges  on  his  disciples  to  be  in  contact  with  their  fellow- 
disciples  ;  how  it  was  with  this  object,  namely — the  establishment  of 
fraternal  relations — that  he  instituted  the  Positivist  Society.  The 
essential  want  is  a  centre  of  contact,  some  one  person,  still  better,  some 
family,  to  bring  one  by  one  the  scattered  elements  into  union  with  itself 
and  with  each  other,  so  forming  a  basis  on  which  further  and  more 
public  action  might  be  surely  grounded.  In  default  of  a  sufficient  centre 
Positivists  need  in  no  way  slacken  their  efforts.  Besides  the  intercourse 
on  which  I  have  touched,  they  can  be  industriously  forming  themselves 
by  study  and  still  more  by  thought,  to  a  greater  mastery  of  their  faith 
intellectually,  to  be  in  all  ways  its  truer  disciples.  Their  opportunity 
will  come  sooner  or  later. 

Till  my  visit  to  Newcastle  in  May  last  I  had  imperfectly  realised  the 
difficulties  and  discouragements,  and  therefore  the  perseverance,  of  Mr. 
Quin,  during  the  last  two  or  three  years  more  especially.  It  seems  almost 
inevitable  that  such  persevering  courage  should  eventually  find  a  return. 
In  fact  I  am  not  without  hopes  that  the  tide  has  already  turned,  that 
there  is  a  perceptible  lightening  of  the  burden,  for  very  great  isolation 
is  a  burden,  a  tasking  of  the  most  resolute  energy. 

We  have  had  much  less  intercourse  with  our  Leicester  co-religionists 
than  could  have  been  wished.  There  has,  however,  been  some  inter- 
change of  visits,  to  continue  and  promote  the  feeling  of  community.  I 
am  not  aware  of  any  change  there  in  circumstance  or  action,  any  more 
than  of  any  lessening  of  their  convictions  or  chilling  of  their  feelings. 
They  rest  on  a  very  sound  basis,  and  can  afford  to  wait  for  an  increase 
of  numbers.  The  want  in  Leicester,  as  in  Birmingham,  is  a  Positivist, 
one,  or  better  far  a  family,  able  to  devote  himself,  or  itself,  to  the  steady 
furthering  of  the  work. 

In  Brazil  the  activity  of  M.  Lemos  and  his  friends  continues 
unabated.  It  is  an  anxious  time,  as  the  beginning  of  the  new  Republican 
order.  As  citizens  they  watch  with  interest  and  speak  with  directness  on 
each  question  as  it  arises.  On  the  details  I  cannot  speak — the  energy 
displayed  I  can  admire,  and  its  general  direction  as  calculated  to  impress 
a  right  character  on  the  movement.  The  United  States  of  Brazil, 
whatever  may  be  the  difficulties  which  under  conflicting  influences  they 
may  have  to  meet,  appear  to  be  firmly  established  and  out  of  reach  of 
any  Monarchical  reaction.  They  have  taken  their  place  in  the  comity 
of  Western  nations,  a  new  centre  of  Republicanism  destined  to  exert  a 
wholesome  and  peaceful  attraction  in  the  same  direction  on  their 
European  kindred.  Their  acknowledgment  by  the  powerful  Northern 
American  State  which  bears  the  same  title  is  not  without  significance 
under  all  these  various  aspects. 

For  ourselves  in  London  the  year  has  been  much  like  the  last.  We 
had  again  to  close  our  church  for  the  summer  months,  allowing  for  the 
special  festivals  in  August  and  September.  Otherwise  in  all  our  work 
there  has  been  a  quiet  continuance.  I  ought  not  to  omit  to  mention  the 
aid  given  us  by  Mr.  Hutton  during  his  visit  to  London.  It  was  a  relief 
under  our  pressure,  and  it  was,  independently  of  such  consideration, 
pleasant  as  an  expression  of  sympathy.    In  our  estimate  of  what  is  done, 
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it  is  the  outcome  of  the  years,  not  the  fluctuations  of  this  or  that  year 
that  we  have  to  consider.  We  have  to  bear  onward,  leaving  the 
question  of  success  or  failure  to  be  answered  by  time. 

In  this  connection  I  have  to  notice  Mr.  Blake's  pamphlet.  I  regret 
that  there  should  be  any  difference  in  such  a  quarter,  but  so  much  said, 
I  can  accept  this  as  other  attacks,  and  acquiesce  in  the  sifting  process 
which  they  bring  with  them.  The  principle  which  underlies  the  whole 
the  principle  of  entire  obedience  to  Auguste  Comte,  is  one  which  I  am 
glad  to  see  acknowledged.     Its  application  carries  us  very  far. 

Avoiding  as  far  as  possible  all  controversy,  the  more  so  as  the  letter 
to  Mr.  Quin  imparts  a  considerable  personal  element  into  the  discussion, 
I  content  myself  with  remarking  that  I  do  not  accept  the  charge  con- 
veyed in  the  word  neglected.  We  have  not  neglected  the  historical 
worship,  on  the  contrary,  we  have  kept  it  steadily  in  view,  endeavouring 
to  '  reconstruct  in  the  West,  the  conception  of,  and  respect  for,  the  Past, 
as  a  whole/  We  have  endeavoured  to  spread  '  a  knowledge  of  the  true 
philosophy  of  history  and  to  attenuate  as  far  as  possible  the  several 
inconveniences  of  the  historical  worship,'  most  especially  by  the  direct 
introduction  of  feeling.  The  very  arrangement  of  our  room,  as  of  the 
rooms  in  connection  with  it,  evidences  the  importance  we  attach  to  the 
historic  basis,  and  an  examination  of  the  subjects  of  our  addresses 
during  the  last  twenty  years  would  show  that  we  have  never  dissevered 
ourselves  from  the  provisional  calendar. 

The  *  Appeal  to  Conservatives  '  as  a  whole  is  meant  for  those  who  are 
not  Positivists.  The  work  meant  for  Positivists  is  the  Catechism.  It 
deals  fully  with  their  inner  life  and  conduct.  The  Appeal  treats  of  their 
action  on  those  who  are  without.  It  directs  the  Positivist  priesthood, 
when  formed,  how  to  deal  with  the  outside  world  so  far  as  it  is  capable 
of  sympathising  with  the  new  Faith,  without  becoming  adherents, — 
*  Magistrates,  women,  and  even  priests  who  are  still  sincerely  attached  to 
the  old  faith,' — whilst  the  Catechism  is  for  those  who  are  the  adherents  of 
the  new.  In  other  words  the  disciples  of  Auguste  Comte  are  already  in 
the  normal  state,  not  in  the  transition,  or  if  in  it,  they  are  not  of  it. 
And  it  is  to  disciples  more  or  less  complete,  but  assumed  to  be  striving 
towards  completion,  that  we  have  spoken.  That  the  Catechism  is 
meant  for  immediate,  present  use  is  clear.  I  take  the  sentence  at  the 
top  of  page  25  (2nd  Edition)  '  For  the  present,  it  must  serve  as  a 
general  view,  to  prepare  the  way  for  the  free  acceptance  of  the  religion, 
by  a  successful  propagation,  for  which  hitherto  there  was  no  systematic 
guidance  available.' 

That  the  particular  form  recommended  in  the  Appeal  is  exclusive, 
prohibitory  of  all  addition,  is,  in  my  judgment,  a  wholly  untenable 
position.     (See  p.  27  of  Comte" s  Letters  to  me.) 

In  this  connection  the  letters  to  Mr.  Edger  are  very  useful.  He  was 
the  only  disciple  who  during  Comte's  life-time  acted  in  any  other  way 
than  by  writing  and  completely  private  influence.  We  see  in  how  free 
a  spirit.  Comte  treated  his  action.  I  notice  the  suggestion  to  the 
South  American  populations  of  a  Positivist  Service  in  honour  of  the 
Virgin.  I  notice  also  the  curious  fact  that  Comte  approved  of  Mr. 
Edger's  design  of  publishing  the  translation  of  the  fourth  volume  of  the 
Politics  without  the  chapter  on  the  Transition,  as  in  the  main  super- 
fluous for  the  North  American  public. 

Looking  back  on  my  own  work,  I  had  to  form  as  well  as  I  could,  the 
nucleus  of  a  church  (Edger  Letters,  p.  6).  This  I  have  done  to  the  best 
of  my  ability.  I  remembered  that  we  have,  as  a  religious  movement,  to 
take  over  the  inheritance  of  our  predecessors,  not  to  break  the  con- 
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tinuity  of  religious  action.  This  has  coloured  my  procedure.  I  leave  it 
to  be  judged  by  others.  One  other  consideration.  There  has  been  ever 
present  with  me,  as  with  those  who  agree  with  me,  the  notion  of  a 
church  union.  And  a  church  has  in  it  not  merely  the  old  nor  the  adult 
even  of  either  sex,  nor  is  it  confined  to  those  on  whom  historical 
addresses  of  great  beauty  would  tell,  but  it  must  welcome  those,  who,  by 
their  antecedents,  are  not  amenable  to  historical  conditions,  and  it  must 
contain  and  provide  for  the  young,  for  those  who  are  growing  up  in  the 
Faith.     For  this  variety  of  wants  a  varied  procedure  was  needed. 

In  the  New  Year's  address  for  1890  at  Newton  Hall,  I  notice 
merely  the  formal  recognition  of  a  definite  bifurcation  of  those  who 
profess  the  Religion  of  Humanity,  and  the  preference  by  one  division 
of  M.  Laffitte  s  direction  to  that  of  Auguste  Comte.  More  I  need  not 
say.  This  judges  the  Newton  Hall  direction  and  those  who  accept  it. 
As  a  direct  disciple  of  Auguste  Comte  and  bearing  a  commission  from 
him,  invested  by  him  with  the  presidency  of  the  English  movement,  I 
cannot  hesitate  in  my  rejection  of  such  a  substitution  of  M.  Laffitte  for 
Comte.  The  differences  between  the  two  are  considerable,  and  I 
have  no  difficulty  in  choosing  between  them ;  in  fact,  I  regard  the  whole 
attitude  of  the  former,  and  of  those  who  follow  him,  as  obscuring  the 
real  issue,  and  delaying  the  progress  of  the  new  Religion,  practically 
ignoring  it  as  a  Religion.  It  is  indeed  by  virtue  of  this  peculiarity  that 
it  commends  itself  to  the  world  outside,  which  welcomes  emancipation 
but  is  averse  to  religious  obligation,  prefers  a  vague  ideal  to  a  definitely 
traced  duty. 

Late  in  the  year  M.  Lemos  issued  a  short  publication  which  does 
him  honour.  He  had  by  a  not  unnatural  error  interpreted  too  absolutely 
as  of  immediate  application  the  precept  of  our  Master,  as  to  the  material 
property  of  the  nascent  Priesthood,  and  as  may  be  remembered,  he  had 
brought  his  interpretation  to  bear  on  M.  Laffitte,  as  on  me  also  in  his 
correspondence.  So  interpreted  it  involved  the  immediate  renunciation 
by  Priests,  and  that  under  present  circumstances,  of  any  thing  coming 
to  them  by  inheritance.  Some  unpublished  letters  of  Auguste  Comte  to 
Dr.  Foley  contained  a  passage  bearing  on  the  subject  which  I  sent  to 
M.  Lemos.  He  bows  at  once  to  the  decision  it  contains.  The  extract 
is  to  this  effect.     *  In  case  of  a  fatal  termination,  which  I  hope  you  will 

*  prevent,  it  is  incumbent  on  me  to  anticipate  the  generous  conduct  to 
1  which,  without  sufficient  reflection,  you  have  seemed  to  me  at  times 

*  disposed  on  the  matter  of  inheritance,  in  regard  to  which  you  might  be 

*  urged  to  an  improvident  renunciation.  In  the  first  place  the  regular 
'  engagement  to  that  effect  is  only  taken  when  receiving  priestly  ordina- 

*  tion,  and  you  are  yet  at  a  distance  from  that,  firm  as  my  conviction  is 

*  that  you  will  attain  it.  Above  all  we  must  consider  that  the  rule  is 
'  adapted  fcr  the  normal  state,  and  will  not  be  applicable  in  the  transition 
4  till  such  time  as  the  Positivist  fund  shall  completely  guarantee  their 

*  existence  to  the  theoricians,  so  that  I  should  myself  accept  any  share 
1  in  my  paternal  inheritance,  were  that  share  larger  than  it  will  ever  be.' 

As  M.  Lemos  says,  the  language  is  decisive,  and  can  leave  no  doubt. 
And  he  well  adds  that  the  decision  has  an  ulterior  bearing,  and  must 
tell  on  our  method  of  dealing  with  analogous  cases,  as  also  that  the 
greater  relativity  which  it  introduces,  or  I  should  rather  say  sanctions, 
does  not  render  the  direction  of  our  conduct  an  easier  matter.  This 
difficulty  was  foreseen  by  Auguste  Comte,  and  to  meet  it  he  undertook 
the  Synthase  Subjective  in  order  to  leave  us  the  moral  and  practical 
guidance,  educational  and  industrial,  by  the  help  of  which  we  might 

*r  our  course.    Its  incompletion  binds  on  us  the  duty  of  most  careful 
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examination  of  each  case,  for  help  in  which,  it  is  not  to  be. forgotten,  we 
have,  according  to  Comte's  judgment,  all  the  principles  given  us  in  the 
works  of  his  which  we  possess.  What  is  needed  is  to  search  out  those 
principles,  combine  them,  and  deduce  from  them  the  conclusions  they 
will  legitimately  bear.  In  this  task  the  mutual  counsel  of  those  who 
faithfully  adhere  to  our  Master's  teaching  is  most  needed. 

In  the  United  States  of  North  America  religious  Positivism—the 
Religion  of  Humanity — is  as  yet  confined  to  individual  adherents.  Their 
opinion  is  divided  as  to  how  far  more  is  possible.  More  than  one  has 
been  taken  away  by  death  who  thought  more  distinctly  possible.  I 
cannot  bring  myself  to  believe  that  in  a  Western  population,  situated  as 
the  North  American  population  is,  with  abundant  difficulties  in  its  social 
order,,  with  a  constant  interchange  of  opinions  and  beliefs  going  on 
between  it  and  Europe,  there  is  no  scope  for  the  action  of  the  Positive 
religion.  It  is  possible,  however,  that  a  greater  vitality  must  be  shown 
by  it  in  Europe  before  any  large  amount  of  attention  will  be  given  it  in 
North  America.  Its  disciples  there,  though  few  and  scattered,  will 
persist  in  any  case,  I  make  no  doubt,  and  will  both  seek  and  take 
occasions  for  its  propagation — tending  rather  to  wait  for  and  avail  them- 
selves of  all  openings  that  may  present  themselves  than  to  more  active 
intervention.  I  should  imagine  that  the  most  desirable  course  would 
be  the  temperate  application  of  the  doctrines  of  our  system  to  any  of 
the  more  important  questions  which  from  time  to  time  present  themselves 
for  discussion. 

In  Paris,  on  which,  in  the  last  resort,  all  depends,  there  is  no  essential 
change  so  far  as  I  know.  Dr.  Lagarrigue  perseveres  in  his  arduous  task 
without  flinching.  It  must  be  a  work  of  time,  the  circumstances  are  so 
unpropitious,  the  obstacles  so  many.  The  wish  of  us  all  must  be  that  he 
may  keep  his  health  and  vigour  for  the  assertion  of  a  cause  the  ultimate 
victory  of  which  is  secure,  long  as  we  may  have  to  wait  for  its  success. 
Time  is  bearing  us  away  from  some  of  the  hindrances  under  which  we 
have  suffered.  It  is  bearing  us  away  for  instance  from  the  discourage- 
ment due  to  the  failure  of  the  nobler  hopes  which  ushered  in  the 
revolutionary  crisis,  as  also  from  the  disastrous  effects  of  the  losses  due 
to  that  crisis  and  its  stormy  course.  It  is  bearing  us  away  also  from  the 
more  violent,  unreflecting  revolutionary  tone  of  thought,  its  contempt 
for  the  medieval  past,  its  dislike  of  all  the  religious  antecedents  of  the 
West,  its  aversion  to  the  very  term  religion. 

If  in  the  present  the  result  is  indifference,  at  times  an  almost  cynical 
indifference,  that  is  but  a  stage  in  the  process  of  advance  towards  the 
due  and  temperate  revision  of  previous  judgments,  as  towards  the 
resumption  of  the  hopes  and  designs  which  attended  the  outset  of  the 
movement.  The  explanation  of  their  failure  is  of  itself  a  promise  of  a 
better  achievement,  and  the  demands  of  our  time  ensure  their  tacit  but 
most  certain  resumption.  On  an  outside  world  moving  in  this  direction 
the  servants  of  Humanity  are  called  to  act,  and  when  the  force  of  inertia 
has  been  once  overcome,  a  slight  but  constant  impulsion  may  tell  very 
powerfully.  Within  themselves  in  possession  of  the  full  normal  state, 
disciplined  and  trained  in  obedience  to  the  teachings  they  have  received, 
and  guided  by  a  great  conception,  they  may  be  ever  adding  force  to  this 
originally  slight  impulsion.  Seeing  clearly  what  they  want,  they  will 
come  to  impress  on  others  its  value.  And  it  is  quite  true  that  in  the 
present  day  the  real  difficulty  lies  rather  in  the  clear  perception  of  the 
needs  of  mankind  than  in  the  inability  to  attain  them  when  perceived. 

We  may  count  then,  sooner  or  later,  and  opinion  moves  rapidly, 
on  a  return  to  a  more  hopeful  condition,  on  a  change  from  indifference 
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to  a  determined  and  well  guided  purpose.  But  as  I  said  above,  it  is  on 
Paris  that  depends  this  resumption  by  the  West  of  an  orderly  progress. 
What  we  ask  is  that  there  issue  from  Paris  a  true  spiritual,  religious, 
direction  of  the  West,  a  direction  which  should  keep  constantly  before 
men  that  it  is  not  a  question  primarily  of  the  higher  instruction,  or  the 
renovation  of  the  intellect,  but  that  a  deeper  change  is  required,  the 
substitution  of  a  new  religion  for  the  as  yet  dominant  but  exhausted 
older  faith.  This  should  occupy  the  first  place  in  all  our  efforts  and 
expression.  Paris  must  become  in  the  highest  sense  the  spiritual  capital 
of  the  Western  world.  The  acceptance  of  her  initiative  by  the  other 
nations,  her  whole  legitimate  influence,  depends  on  this  condition.  By 
its  fulfilment  she  would  but  be  re-entering  on  the  noble  tradition  which 
preceded  the  crisis  of  the  revolution  and  which  animated  her  during  its 
earlier  years. 

Richard  Conorbvb, 

Born  at  Leamington  Hastings,  Warwickshire, 

September  4th,  1818. 
55,  Palace  Gardens  Terrace, 
Kensington,  W. 
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(I.) — The  Sacerdotal  Fund.                 £  s.  d. 

Balance  from  previous  years 200  o    o 

For  1889 116  5     1 

Total  £316  5     * 


(II.)— Subscriptions  for  the  year  102  (1890). 

£  8.    d.  £    s.    d. 

I  Minimum 010] 

Occidental...  z  18  \  Mean  2  1    3    I     306    3    8 

[Maximum  .*. 50  o    o  J 

I  Minimum  o  5    3    1 

Oriental 17  j  Mean  1  3  10$  I       20    6  10 

[Maximum  5  5    o  J 

Total 135  Total  £326  10    6 


(III.)— Expenses  for  the  year  102  (1890). 

London  Room : —  £    s.   d.     £    s.  d. 

Rent    55    o    o 

Gas,  Firing,  and  Wages      31  12    o 

Various  Items   114. 

Social  Meetings    1  10    o 

Organ 12  10    o 

Stove  and  Book-case   14  17    2 

— 116  10    6 

Newcastle  Church 20    o    o 

Mr.  Quin    20    o    o 

Leicester  Room    600 

Administration 30    o    o 


Total  Expenses 192  10    6 

Balance 134    o    o 

£326  10    6 


£    8.    d. 

(IV.) — Amount  for  the  year  90  (1878)    156  13    o 

»          >.    91  (1879)    260    o    o 

„          „    92  (1880J    325  19    6 

„    93  (1881)    283  16  11 

94  (1882)    264  19    4 

„    95  (1883)    320  12    6 

96  (1884)    3*9    2    7 

97  (1885)    302  15  10 

„    98  (1886;    322  10    o 

99   1887)    330  15    9 

100  (1888)    303  14    8 

101  (1889)    317  14  10 

102  (1890)    326  10    6 
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RELIGION    OF    HUMANITY. 


THE    WESTERN   REPUBLIC. 


Love  for  Principle 
and  Order  for  Basis; 
Progress  for  End. 
Live  for  Others.  Live  Openly. 


FOURTEENTH  ANNUAL  CIRCULAR', 

ADDRESSED  TO  EVERY  SUBSCRIBER  TO  THE  VOLUNTARY 
FUND  INSTITUTED  BY  AUGUSTE  COMTE  ON  BEHALF 
OF  THE  PRIESTHOOD  OF  HUMANITY. 

London,  15  Moses  104  (15  January,  1892). 

The  formation  of  the  Positive  Priesthood  is  become  the  first  condition 
of  a  renovation  which  is  as  imperatively  demanded  by  order  as  by  progress. 

Posit ivists  at  the  outset  had  to  ascend  from  faith  to  love,  out  hence- 
forward they  should  give  the  preference  to  the  more  rapid  and  more 
effective  method  which  leads  downward  from  love  to  faith. 

Augusts  Comte. 

Sir  or  Madam, 

The  statement  of  the  accounts  at  the  end  of  this  Circular  calls 
for  only  one  or  two  remarks.  The  expense  of  the  room  in  Chapel 
Street  has  been,  it  will  be  seen  from  them,  larger  than  usual.  On  a 
sanitary  inspection  certain  measures  were  ordered  which  involved  a 
considerable  outlay ;  all  is  now  pronounced  satisfactory  in  this  impor- 
tant respect.  The  receipts  show  the  ordinary  variation.  This  year  the 
number  of  subscriptions  is  slightly  greater,  the  amount  subscribed 
rather  less. 

I  draw  attention  to  one  point.  In  the  Circular  for  last  year  the 
balance  was  given  as  £134 ;  as  stated  this  year,  under  (I.),  it  is  £114. 
The  difference  is  owing  to  an  error  of  omission  in  last  year's  accounts. 
The  contribution  to  the  Brazilian  Chapel  of  Humanity  was  not  taken 
into  account — though  mentioned  in  the  body  of  the  Circular. 

I  notice  an  increase  in  the  number  of  those  who  need  no  reminder  of 
the  obligation  to  subscribe  which  they  recognise.  If  each  one  would  fix 
a  day  at  his  own  choice  on  which  to  discharge  this  acknowledged  duty, 
it  would  be  well,  and  such  day  I  could  wish  to  fall  not  in  the  last  two 
months  of  the  year,  but  earlier. 
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Several  of  the  publications  of  the  year  deserve  mention. 

(1.)  The  translation  of  the  introduction  to  the  Synthase  Subjective 
places  within  the  reach  of  those  who  do  not  read  French  a  very 
important  chapter  of  our  Master's  latest  work — a  chapter  which 
throws  light  on  his  whole  construction  of  the  Universal  Religion. 
The  rest  may  wait,  as  meant  for  the  teacher  not  the  learner, 
and  the  competent  teachers  of  mathematics  or  logic  will  certainly 
not  be  excluded  from  its  use  by  their  not  possessing  the  French 
language. 

(2.)  The  new  edition  of  the  Catechism  in  French,  issued  by  M. 
Lagarrigue  as  the  representative  in  Paris  of  the  Brazilo-Chilian 
group.  It  adopts  from  the  Portuguese  version  the  notes  of  M. 
Lemos.  It  has  also  (pp.  v.-xiv.)  an  explanation  of  the  motive 
for  publishing  it.  I  have  thought  it  desirable  that  our  Printing 
Fund  should  help  in  defraying  the  expenses  of  this  work.  It  is 
always  open  to  all  to  reprint  any  of  Auguste  Comte's  works,  on 
the  sole  condition  of  faithfulness  to  the  original,  and  under 
existing  circumstances  a  special  issue  of  the  Catechism  by  those 
who  disagree  very  strongly  with  M.  Laffitte  is  useful,  as  a  clear 
announcement  to  the  public  that  such  disagreement  aims  at  the 
substitution  of  a  better  direction  for  one  which  has  gone  astray. 

(3.)  A  new  issue  of  the  English  translation  was  necessary,  as  a  fire 
at  the  printer's  had  destroyed  the  remaining  copies  of  the  former 
edition.  The  change  I  have  made  in  this  edition  is  to  leave  the 
Catechism  as  it  came  from  Auguste  Comte,  allowing  for  the 
change  which  he  wished  in  the  order.  The  Appendix,  therefore, 
to  the  second  edition  disappears.  A  supplementary  but  distinct 
work  to  replace  it,  more  adequate  than  the  suppressed  Appendix, 
remains  a  task  for  the  immediate  future. 

(4.)  The  translation  of  the  Catechism  into  German  by  Herr  Emil 
Roschlau,  of  Berlin:  a  translation,  so  far  as  I  can  judge, 
executed  with  the  greatest  care,  and  reproducing  admirablv  the 
original,  to  which  also  it  confines  itself,  to  the  exclusion  of  any 
supplement.  We  may  hope  for  further  contributions  from  the 
translator.  No  one  of  the  year's  publications  exceeds  this  in 
interest.  It  is  a  great  step  this  bringing  within  the  reach  of 
German  readers  of  Auguste  Comte's  religious  construction  as  it 
was  expounded  by  himself  in  this  short  manual.  The  Positive 
Religion  owes  M.  Roschlau  much  for  his  assistance. 

(5).  The  new  Calendar  of  Great  Meny  edited  by  F.  Harrison.  I  offer  no 
criticism  on  this  work,  for  I  have  not  examined  it.  It  must  be 
useful,  as  so  many  Positivists  have  not  the  means  of  gaining  for 
themselves  the  information  it  contains,  information  which  they 
must  wish  for. 

(6).  To  the  year  belongs  also  the  Notice  sur  la  Fite  de  V Inauguration 
de  la  Chapelle  de  I'Humanite,  at  Rio  de  Janeiro,  by  M.  J. 
Mariano  de  Oliveira.  The  account  of  the  proceedings  on  this 
occasion  is  of  great  interest,  most  particularly  in  regard  to  the 
absence  of  all  hostility  to  the  new  institution  on  the  part  of  the 
population.  It  testifies  on  the  contrary  to  a  very  extensive 
friendly  feeling,  giving  warmth  to  the  whole  ceremony.  The 
position  of  the  Brazilian  Positivists  in  this  respect  contrasts 
strongly  with  the  colder  atmosphere  in  which  we  live  and  work, 
but  is  not  therefore  the  less  pleasant  to  read  of. 

(7).  A  new  issue  of  the  Prayers  used  in  Chapel  Street  and  elsewhere. 
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(8).  I  have  received,  by  the  kindness  of  M.  Roschlau,  two  or  three 
German  tracts  in  connection  with  Positivism.  In  themselves 
and  by  their  quotations  they  confirm  the  impression  created  by 
the  translation  of  the  Catechism,  that  there  is  increasing 
attention  paid  to  the  system  in  Germany,  that  it  is  being  freely 
discussed.  The  most  important  of  the  works  sent  me  is  a 
continuation,  by  Father  Gruber,  S.J.,  of  his  examination  of 
Positivism.  Last  year  we  had  his  treatment  of  Auguste  Comte ; 
this  year  he  treats  of  Positivism  and  the  action  of  Positivists 
since  the  death  of  its  author.  As  in  the  former  so  in  this  latter 
essay  he  shows  great  research  in  tracing  the  efforts  made  during 
the  period  under  review.  The  survey  is  very  comprehensive, 
including  a  long  estimate  of  M.  Littr6*s  work,  and  extending  to 
many  writers  in  this  country  and  elsewhere  very  indirectly 
connected  with  Positivism.  The  author  has,  it  would  appear,  in 
dealing  with  those  who  profess  in  one  degree  or  another  to  adhere 
to  Comte's  teaching,  listened  most  to  the  representations  of  M. 
Laffitte  and  his  followers ;  and  the  consequence  is  that  his 
statements  at  times  are,  as  regards  those  who  differ,  inaccurate, 
as  a  whole  inadequate  and  untruthful,  by  virtue  of  the  amount  of 
suppression  of  facts.  I  see  no  reason  to  charge  the  writer  with 
intentional  unfairness.  He  has  merely  not  kept  clear  of  the 
illusion  created  by  statements  which  he  has  taken  as  sufficient. 
He  has  not,  I  would  add,  made,  so  far  as  I  am  aware,  any 
application  for  information  to  those  who  avow  themselves 
complete  disciples  of  Auguste  Comte.  I  infer  this  from  the 
consideration  of  his  quotations.  The  result  is  a  somewhat 
partisan  exposition. 

Naturally  M.  Gruber's  summing  up  is  highly  condemnatory 
of  the  whole  of  Positivism.  He  concludes  in  favour  of  Roman 
Catholicism  as  the  true  Positivism — rejecting  the  relative  in 
favour  of  the  absolute  Religion. 

I  have  to  mention  with  regret  the  loss  of  a  valuable  member  of  the 
Liverpool  church — a  devoted  believer  in  the  Religion  of  Humanity — one 
very  quiet,  but  very  firm — Mr.  Walter  Chambers  Sterry.  His  presence 
was  a  source  of  strength  from  the  steadfastness  of  his  convictions,  and 
his  great  kindliness  to  all  his  co-believers.  Confident  in  the  ultimate 
triumph  of  the  New  Religion  he  longed,  as  we  all  long,  for  a  more 
visible  social  result,  which  should  impress  our  action  more  effectively  on 
the  outside  world.  The  obstacles  are  great  at  present,  but  none  can 
contest  the  soundness  of  the  wish.  Mr.  Sterry's  life  and  the  suffering 
which  had  attended  it  had  in  short  quickened  not  crushed  his  civic  and 
social  feelings.     His  past  was  a  stimulus  to  labour  for  a  better  future. 

Another  death  must  not  pass  unrecorded.  We  lost  in  London  last 
August,  Mr.  C.  F.  J.  Lord,  at  a  very  advanced  age.  He  was  87.  He 
was  a  friend  of  Mr.  Barton's,  and  had  had  his  attention  turned  to 
Positivism  by  him.  For  many  years  he  had  subscribed  to  the  Sacerdotal 
Fund,  so  marking  a  certain  amount  of  adhesion.  During  the  latest 
period  of  his  life,  under  growing  infirmity  and  in  blindness,  he  was  a 
constant  attendant  when  able  at  the  Sunday  services  in  Chapel  Street. 
His  absent  to  the  doctrines  of  our  Religion  was  not  complete ;  he  had 
his  reserves ;  and  he  was  wont  to  dwell  on  the  very  slight  recognition 
the  new  Faith  gained.  But  he  took  pleasure  and  found  support  in  a 
common  worship  which  was  free,  as  he  expressed  it,  from  superstition. 
He  joined  heartily  in  it,  and  often  spoke  of  the  satisfaction  our  meetings 
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gave  him.  All  who  saw  him  will  long  miss  his  fine  presence  and  his 
sympathy.  « 

Mr.  Sterry  and  Mr.  Lord  have  also  much  in  common.  Both  dis- 
charged most  faithfully  their  special  functions.  Mr.  Lord,  was  for 
fifty  years  the  active  and  efficient  Officer  of  Health  for  Hampstead,  was 
fearless  and  outspoken  in  that  position,  and  especially  keen  in  all  that 
concerned  the  poor  population  of  his  district.  Mr.  Sterry  spent  his 
whole  business  life,  forty-eight  years,  in  the  service  of  one  firm,  doing 
his  duty  with  great  fidelity  and  conscientiousness.  Neither  again  had 
seen  life  on  the  easier  side.  Both  were  cognisant  by  their  own  experi- 
ence of  the  prevalent  disorder  both  in  public  and  private  life.  Both  had 
by  nature,  or  in  consequence  of  their  experience,  a  certain  irritability. 
Both  also  had  a  large  stock  of  deeper-seated  and  most  genuine 
kindliness. 

One  word  more.  We  have  here  two  men  in  mature  age,  of  strong 
characters  and  strong  civic  feeling,  finding  in  the  worship  of  Humanity 
as  practised  in  Chapel  Street  and  Liverpool  that  which  they  wanted  in 
this  respect  for  the  trials  of  life.  Their  judgment  is  not  without  its 
value  for  us,  when  we  hear,  as  we  so  often  do,  much  insistance  on  the 
repulsion  attaching  to  any  form  of  religious  worship,  and  our  own  in 
particular. 

Turning  to  the  various  centres  of  Positivist  action  with  which  I  am 
in  connection,  there  is  nothing  very  marked  to  record.  We  have  had 
more  than  usual  intercourse  with  Calcutta  during  the  year,  as  Mr. 
Cotton  spent  some  months  in  England,  and  gave  us  several  addresses 
of  great  interest  and  usefulness  in  relation  to  English  policy  in  India, 
and  the  right  direction  of  opinion  in  England  in  regard  to  that  policy. 
Indian  gentlemen  have  also  visited  us,  and  placed  more  vividly  before 
us  the  difficulties  which  attend  the  intermingling  of  the  two  countries. 
There  has  been  no  interruption  of  our  correspondence. 

Time  brings  changes  in  position,  and  the  Indian  Positivists  will  be 
thrown  more  on  themselves  for  the  future.  The  direction  of  the  move- 
ment will  be  more  in  the  hands  of  Babu  Jogendra  Chandra  Ghosh,  than 
he  has  hitherto  wished  it  to  be.  There  will  be  no  change  in  the  general 
policy  adopted — any  alterations  will  concern  only  the  details  of  working. 
In  Calcutta,  as  in  London,  distance  is  an  important  consideration  and 
some  central  place  of  meeting  becomes  an  object.  This  and  the 
number  and  character  of  the  meetings  held  are  the  details  alluded  to. 

What  we  look  for  from  those  who  in  India  co-operate  with  Western 
Positivists  is  the  support  of  their  sympathy  in  our  task,  not  their  full 
adoption  of  the  Positivist  system,  least  of  all  their  breaking  with  their 
own  traditions — a  breach  which  would  place  them  outside  of  their 
national  life.  The  study  of  that  life  from  within,  and  the  endeavour  to 
introduce  from  within  such  changes  as  time  may  indicate  to  be 
necessary,  so  preparing  for  the  future  development;  these  are  the 
characteristic  points  in  their  activity.  Everywhere  it  is  the  same  aim 
at  bottom,  to  act  on  opinion  towards  a  modification  of  the  actual  state. 
One  great  central  doctrine  or  truth  has  to  be  worked  into  the  conscious- 
ness of  India,  the  one  central  truth  that  all  nations  are  parts  of 
Humanity,  bound  to  act  towards  one  another  under  the  control  of  their 
obligations  to  Her.  There  cannot  be  too  great,  too  unceasing,  an 
activity,  on  this  point.  If  there  is  greater  power  vested  in  some  than 
others,  in  the  Western  nations  for  instance,  it  is  so  vested  for  the  good  of 
others,  and  the  feelings  of  those  others,  their  just  claims,  are  to  be  heard 
and  taken  into  account.  This  suggests  a  difficulty  as  to  the  attempt  to 
identify  India  with  England.     Does  not  such  an  identification  tend  to 
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lessen  the  force  of  any  appeal  to  the  West  ?     It  would  seem  the  wisest 
plan  for  India  to  rest  on  herself  and  her  past. 

For  those  of  her  citizens  who  place  themselves  at  the  standpoint  of 
Humanity,  their  acceptance  of  this  central  truth  should  bring  no  trouble 
into  their  lives.  It  should  be  an  illumination  and  a  guidance  in  their 
dealing  with  their  present,  not  a  disturbance  of  their  whole  social 
existence.  This  would  be  the  waiting  for  the  West,  which  Dwarka  Nath 
Mitter  saw  to  be  the  true  attitude  of  India  and  the  East  generally. 

On  the  relations  of  India  with  England  I  will  not  here  say  more  than 
is  implied  in  the  question  above  stated.  Nor  is  this  the  place  to  enter 
at  length  on  the  conduct  of  England  towards  India.  The  duty  of 
English  Positivists  is  more  within  my  scope.  That  duty  is  in  the  main 
to  act  on  the  opinion  around  them,  and  in  this  direction  generally,  to 
strengthen  every  disposition  there  exists  to  do  full  justice  to  India. 
Such  full  justice  would  leave  us  but  one  answer  to  the  fundamental 
question  :  How  far  is  it  right,  or  reasonable,  to  persist  in  imposing 
ourselves,  not  merely  our  rule,  that  is  but  one  form  of  the  evil,  but  our 
subversive  instruction,  our  modes  of  thought,  our  social  conclusions,  all 
alike  with  ourselves  in  an  unfinished,  transitional  state,  upon  another 
country.  This  is  the  issue  at  bottom,  and  it  will  more  and  more  press 
itself  forward.  For  the  present  it  is  wisest  to  urge  repair  of  past 
mistakes.  Reparation  such  as  Rome  could  offer  is  out  of  the  question. 
The  fusion  of  the  two  populations  in  one  Empire  on  a  footing  of  equal 
citizenship  is  a  pure  delusion,  but  partial  repair  is  within  our  power  and 
to  that  we  should  seek  to  direct  opinion.  It  is  possible  to  reconstitute 
native  states,  here  one  and  there  one.  It  is  possible  to  withdraw  from 
recent  acquisitions,  as  for  instance  from  Upper  Burmah.  It  is  possible 
to  surround  ourselves  with  autonomous  communities,  freed  from  the 
evil  of  English  residents,  limiting  our  representatives  to  a  diplomatic,  as 
contradistinguished  from  a  controlling,  action.  Such  very  general 
considerations  are  enough  for  my  present  purpose. 

Our  co-religionists  in  Brazil  have  been  passing  through  a  very  trying 
time.  The  danger  does  not  seem  to  have  lain  in  any  probability  of  a 
monarchical  restoration,  but  in  the  attitude  of  the  military  Dictator  to 
whom  on  the  fall  of  the  dynasty  the  Government  was  intrusted.  Discon- 
tented with  the  relations  between  himself  and  the  assembly,  he  ventured 
on  a  coup  d'etat  with  many  of  its  usual  accompaniments,  the  state  of 
siege,  prohibition  of  all  criticism  of  the  Government  acts, — in  short, 
complete  suppression  of  all  liberty  of  discussion, — threats  being  freely 
used  where  opposition  was  thought  probable.  Resistance  began  with  the 
proletariate,  and  was  seconded  by  the  fleet  and  encouraged  by  support 
from  one  province  after  another.  Thus  the  attempt  was  foiled  and  the 
Dictator  in  power  resigned,  the  Vice-President  becoming  his  successor 
in  due  course. 

MM.  Lemos  and  Teixeira  Mendes,  in  their  joint  utterance  as  the 
apostles  of  Positivism  in  Brazil,  accept  gladly  the  present  settlement. 
They  consider  that  there  was  no  justification  whatever  for  the  violent 
interference  of  the  late  Dictator.  They  would  have  wished  a  different 
form  of  government  adopted  originally,  but  in  the  one  which  was  adopted 
there  was  sufficient  provision  for  liberty  of  speech  and  writing,  and  a 
tolerable  organisation  of  the  state  powers.  In  short,  it  was  a  condition 
of  things  quite  endurable  for  the  present,  and  giving  scope  for  the  gradual 
change  which  a  wise  action  on  public  opinion  would  necessarily  effect, 
— sufficient  provision,  therefore,  for  the  future.  Any  inroad  upon  such 
a  state  in  the  interest  of  the  personal  power  of  one  of  the  constituted 
authorities  they  judge  to  be  a  crime  against  the  true  interests  of  their 
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country.  Their  vigour  and  outspokenness  exposed  them  to  interference 
and  danger  during  the  short  experiment.  Its  failure  has  consequently 
been  a  real  relief.  It  lasted  but  twenty  days,  from  November  3rd  to 
November  23rd. 

Leaving  their  judgment  of  the  Brazilian  crisis  thus  summarily 
indicated,  it  is  of  interest  to  observe  how  they  estimate  the  course  of 
events  in  the  Transandine  Republic  of  Chili. 

From  their  point  of  view  they  consider  the  Chilian  Revolution,  whicl» 
has  set  aside  the  more  concentrated  power  of  the  President  Balmaceda 
as  a  misfortune  for  that  country,  which  he  was  governing  in  accordance 
with  its  best  traditions.  They  deplore  his  suppression  by  a  parlia- 
mentary body  ;  in  short,  they  think  that  the  recent  change  involves  for 
Chili  the  entrance  into  a  condition  both  of  less  stability  and  less  progress, 
and  the  little  that  transpires  from  ordinary  sources  appears  to  support 
this  judgment — a  judgment  equally  in  either  case  duly  relative  to  the 
peculiar  circumstances  of  each  country. 

In  the  several  English  centres  the  state  of  things  which  I  spoke  of 
in  my  last  circular  has  continued  essentially  unchanged.  There  has 
been  a  perseverance  in  action  where  action  is  practicable,  there  has 
been  no  receding  where  joint  action  is  not  as  yet  possible.  There  has 
been  an  increase  in  the  direction  of  intercommunication  where  it  has 
been  possible,  as  for  instance  between  Liverpool  and  Leicester,  or  as  in 
the  visits  to  London  from  Leicester  and  from  Newcastle.  Mr.  Quin's 
presence  and  address  evidenced  the  complete  unity  of  purpose  which 
presides  over  our  combined  action.  The  same  may  be  said  of  Mr. 
Berry's  visit.  We  remain  few  and  deficient  in  strength  and  not  without 
embarrassments  resulting  from  such  conditions,  but  in  compensation 
there  is  a  strengthening  in  many  quarters  of  our  inner  union,  a  real 
warmth  of  co-operation. 

I  would  notice  also  an  enlargement  of  our  operations,  the  foundation 
of  a  Positivist  centre  at  Deptford  under  the  care  of  Mr.  Westbrook. 
In  the  immense  area  of  London  the  multiplication  of  such  centres  is  a 
great  object,  and  scattered  as  we  are  each  may  look  around  him  and  see 
what  is  possible  in  his  own  district.  Any  initiative  in  this  direction  is 
most  welcome. 

In  Chapel  Street  we  have  been  obliged  to  have  a  break  during  the 
summer  months,  as  we  had  last  year.  Our  circumstances  compel  us  to 
this.     It  is  a  necessity,  however,  which  I  much  regret. 

In  general,  as  far  as  England  is  concerned,  the  main  advance  is  still, 
and  will  be  for  some  time,  in  the  progress  of  opinion  outside  of  us,  in 
the  greater  or  less  influence  the  Positive  Religion  exercises  on  English 
thought  and  action, — in  the  indirect  power  of  Positivism.  Under  this 
aspect,  there  is  much  that  is  satisfactory.  If  due  in  some  measure  to 
what  is  spoken  of  by  observers  as  the  general  laxity  of  conviction  that 
prevails  on  all  religious  subjects  in  the  more  educated  community,  the 
larger  toleration  which  extends  to  us  in  common  with  all  who  stand 
aloof  from  the  more  traditional  beliefs  has  a  root  also  in  the  greater 
sympathy  with  all  outspoken  and  sincere  conduct,  a  sympathy  often 
strongest  where  the  opposite  conclusions  are  most  firmly  held.  All  this 
makes  the  atmosphere  in  which  we  work  pleasanter.  This  by  the  way. 
Whilst  recognising  the  growth  of  our  indirect  influence  and  valuing  it 
as  preparatory,  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  it  depends  and  must  depend 
on  the  vigour  and  intensity  of  our  own  belief  and  practice,  on  our  direct 
growth  in  a  word.  This  growth  need  not  be  so  much  in  the  numbers 
as  in   the   quality   of  the   believers.      Hence  the   importance   of  our 
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strengthening  ourselves,  with  a  comparative  —  only  comparative — 
indifference  to  our  numerical  increase. 

As  regards  any  other  groups  professing  Positivism  in  England,  I  will 
only  say  that  they  must  stand  or  fall  with  the  direction  they  accept,  and 
for  whose  continued  existence  they  are  mainly  responsible,  or  have  been 
responsible  hitherto.  I  have  no  means  of  knowing  how  far  the  later 
action  of  that  direction — I  refer  exclusively  to  the  year  which  is  under 
review — may  modify  their  view  of  it.  It  will  be  seen  by  my  subsequent 
remarks  that  its  teachings  are  in  marked  opposition  on  the  larger  politi- 
cal issues  to  all  the  doctrines  formerly  enunciated  by  its  English 
adherents.  Nor  have  I  any  reason  to  question  their  continued  upholding 
of  those  doctrines.  On  all  these  points  time  will  show  what  we  have  to 
meet. 

Neither  in  regard  to  North  America  nor  to  Paris,  if  I  confine  myself 
to  religious  Positivism,  is  there  anything  to  be  said,  so  far  as  I  am  aware, 
different  from  what  I  said  last  year.  The  greatest  patience  is  required 
in  both  cases  for  those  who,  as  Dr.  Lagarrigue  in  Paris,  are  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  Religion  of  Humanity. 

Neither,  again,  is  there  any  change  in  the  demand  made  upon  Paris 
by  the  Western,  and  through  the  West,  by  the  Eastern  world.  The 
delay  in  meeting  this  demand  bears  heavily  on  the  best  interests  of 
mankind. 

I  am  not  in  this  place  concerned  with  the  general  policy  of  France  or 
of  the  French  Government,  deeply  as  it  must  interest  all  members  of  the 
Western  Republic.  But  with  the  policy  and  attitude  of  those  who  call 
themselves  Positivists  and  disciples  of  Auguste  Comte,  the  body  which 
accepts  the  direction  of  M.  Laffitte— with  this  I  am  concerned  in  a 
general  survey  of  the  events  of  last  year — with  this  we  are  all  concerned. 

The  March  number  of  the  *  Revue  Occidentale,'  [March  of  last  year, 
103  (1891),]  contains  a  statement  of  the  policy  of  the  above-mentioned 
group.  On  the  Festival  of  Humanity  that  year  M.  Laffitte  delegated  to 
M.  Jeannolle  the  task  of  delivering  the  annual  address.  Certain  portions 
of  the  address  so  delivered  are  remarkable.  They  may  fairly  be  taken 
as  representing  M.  Laffitte's  own  conclusions;  first,  because  they  are 
the  utterances  of  his  delegate ;  secondly,  because  they  are  reproduced 
in  the  Review  which  M.  Laffitte  directs.  Under  these  circumstances 
we  are  surely  warranted  in  treating  them  as  an  exposition  of  the  teaching 
of  the  Laffittist  group. 

From  the  Revue  I  extract  the  whole  passage,  to  which  I  more 
particularly  refer,  in  the  original,  and  I  add  a  translation  of  it: — 

'  Par  exemple,  et  e'est  ici  que  je  termine,  nous  ne  devons  pas  imposer 
4  a  la  France,  sous  pretexte  qu'elle  est  l'avant-garde  de  l'Humanite  et 
4  contient  en  germe  les  destinies  de  celle-ci,  des  devoirs  et  une  tache  qui 
4  ne  sauraient  appartenir  qu'a  l'Humanit6  elle-mdme  ou  tout  au  plus  a  la 
4  R^publique  occidentale,  en  les  supposant  constitutes.  Nous  ne  devons 
4  pas  non  plus  exiger  d'elle,  a  la  facon  des  d6mocrates,  qu'elle  se  fasse 
4  partout  et  toujours  le  champion  du  droit,  quoiqu'il  puisse  advenir,  ni 
4  qu'elle  donne  au  monde  ^tonne  Pexemple  de  vert  us  dont  se  dispensent 
4  les  autres  peuples.  II  ne  faut  pas  que  la  France  soit  le  Don  Quichotte 
4  des  nations;  elle  ne  s'en  releverait  pas.  Nous  devons  aussi  faire  avec 
4  soin  la  difference  des  situations  et  ne  pas  lui  demander  d'agir  comme  si 
4  elle  avait  encore  la  preponderance  qu'elle  a  perdue.  Enfin,  nous 
4  devons  considerer  que  nos  hommes  d'Etat  ont  pour  devoir  de  ne  se 
4  preoccuper  que  des  int£r£ts  francais,  que  l'egoisme  national  est  pour 
4eux  la  premiere  des  vertus.  N'allons  pas  compliquer  leur  tache,  deja 
1  si  difficile,  en  leur  attribuant  des  fonctions  qui  n'appartiennent  qu'a 
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*  un   pouvoir  spirituel   organist :    celle,   par  exemple,  de  faire  c6der, 

*  uniquement  par  ce  qui  serait  juste,  les  intents  de  la  France  devant  les 

*  pretentions,  m6me   legitimes,   d'une   nation   rivale,   sans  exiger  une 

*  compensation  au  moins  6quivalente.' 

(Translation.)  '  For  instance,  and  here  I  end,  we  ought  not  to 
'  impose  on  France,  on  the  plea  that  she  is  the  vanguard  of  Humanity 
'  and  has  within  her  in  germ  the  future  destinies  of  Humanity,  duties 

*  and  a  task  which  can  belong  only  to  Humanity  herself,  or  at  most  to 

*  the  Western  Republic,  supposing  the  two  constituted.  Nor  ought  we 
'  to  require  of  her,  as  the  democrats  do,  that  she  stand  forward  every- 
4  where  and  at  all  times  as  the  champion  of  right,  come  what  may ;  nor 
1  that  she  offer  the  astonished  world  the  example  of  virtues  from  which 
4  all  other  nations  exempt  themselves.  France  must  not  be  the  Don 
4  Quixote  of  nations ;  she  would  fall  beyond  recovery.  We  ought  also 
4  carefully  to  allow  for  difference  of  positions,  and  not  ask  her  to  act  as 

*  though  she  still  had  the  preponderance  she  has  lost.     Lastly,  we  ought 

*  to  consider  that  the  duty  of  our  statesmen  is  to  attend  exclusively  to 
4  French  interests — that  national  egoism  is  for  them  the  first  of  virtues. 
4  Let  us  not  complicate  their  task,  already  so  difficult,  by  assigning  them 
4  functions  which  attach  only  to  an  organised  spiritual  power—  the 
4  function,  for  instance,  of  waiving,  solely  from  the  consideration  of  what 
4  would  be  just,  the  interests  of  France  in  favour  of  the  claims,  even  the 
4  legitimate  claims,  of  a  rival,  without  exacting  at  least  an  equivalent 
4  concession  in  compensation.* 

I  am  not  concerned  with  the  incidental  grains  of  truth  this  language 
contains.  I  have  to  deal  with  its  general  outcome.  It  adjourns  in- 
definitely any  hope  that  its  author  and  those  whom  he  represents  will 
aid  in  promoting  a  really  Western  policy.  It  amounts  to  this,  that  a 
body  of  men  calling  themselves  disciples  of  Auguste  Comte  renounce  for 
the  present  for  France  the  initiative  which  he  claimed  for  her  and  which 
all  Positivists  in  other  nations  are  willing  to  acknowledge,  only  anxious 
that  she  should  exert  it.  It  is  the  explicit  sanction  by  the  same  body  of 
the  spirit  of  national  egoism  in  the  government  which  they  ought  to 
guide  in  quite  a  different  direction. 

To  give  the  utterance  its  full  significance,  we  must  remember  that  it 
was  made  on  the  Festival  of  Humanity  in  the  first  Temple  of  her 
Religion,  under  all  the  pressure  of  the  associations  connected  with  Auguste 
Comte's  rooms,  his  life  and  teaching.  The  opportunist  consecration  of 
actual  human  disunion  chose  singularly  ill  its  time  and  place. 

What  we  ask,  I  said  last  year,  is  that  there  issue  from  Paris  a  true 
spiritual,  religious,  direction  of  the  West,  a  direction  which  should  keep 
constantly  before  men  that  it  is  not  a  question  of  the  higher  instruction, 
or  the  renovation  of  the  intellect,  but  that  a  deeper  change  is  required, 
the  substitution  of  a  new  religion  for  the  as  yet  dominant  but  exhausted 
older  faith.  This  should  occupy  the  first  place  in  all  our  efforts  and 
expression.  Paris  must  become,  in  the  highest  sense,  the  spiritual 
capital  of  the  Western  world.  The  acceptance  of  her  initiative  by  the 
other  nations — her  whole  legitimate  influence  depends  on  this  condition. 
By  its  fulfilment  she  would  but  be  re-entering  on  the  noble  tradition 
which  preceded  the  crisis  of  the  Revolution,  and  which  animated  her 
during  its  earlier  years. 

The  extract  given  meets  this  demand  with  the  completest  negative. 
We  can  only  feel  glad  that  from  all  complicity  with  those  from  whom  it 
emanates  we  are — and  have  long  been — completely  free.  Positivism  of 
such  a  kind  is  indeed  the  salt  that  has  lost  its  savour.  We  have  to  wait 
for  its  disappearance,  for  its  slow  displacement  by  a  nobler  substitute. 
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This  is  the  costly  price  we  pay  for  the  non-acceptance  in  full  of  our 
religious  inheritance. 

Richard  Conoreve, 
Born  at  Leamington  Hastings,  Warwickshire, 

4  September,  1818. 

This  circular  is  late,  which  I  regret.     It  was  begun  at  the  usual 
time,  but  has  been  delayed  by  circumstances  beyond  my  control. 

55,  Palace  Gardens  Terrace,  London,  W. 
24  Aristotle  104  (20  March  1892). 

(I.) — The  Sacerdotal  Fund. 

Balance  from  previous  years £2°°    °    ° 

„       for  1890 114    o    o 

Total £3*4    o    o 

(II.)— Subscriptions  for  the  Year  103  (1891.) 


Occidental  124 
Oriental ...  iS 


£    s.   d. 

Minimum    010 

Mean  274 

Maximum  50    o    o 

Minimum    ., 046 

Mean o  19    7 

Maximum  3  15    o 


■      293  17  IX 


17  13    o 


Total...  142  Total 311  10  xi 

(III.)— Expenses  for  the  Year  103  (1891.) 

London  Room,  Ordinary  expenses : —  £    s.    d.        £    s.    d. 

Rent  and  Insurance 55    9    o 

Gas,  Firing  and  Wages 34    7    5 

Various  Items 280 

Social  Meetings 1    8  11 

Organ    12  10    o 

Extraordinary:  (i)  Sanitary  32    5    4 

(2)  Cleaning 11  19    6 


Newcastle  

Leicester  Room. 
Administration  . 
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8 

2 

25 

0 

0 

6 

0 

0 

30 

0 

0 

211 

8 

2 

100 

2 

9 

Total  Expenses 211 

Balance 

£311  10  11 

(IV.) — Amount  for  the  year  90  (1878) 156  13    o 

91  (1879) 260    o    o 

92  (1880) 325  19    6 

93  fi88i} 283  16  11 

94  (1882) 264  19    4 

95(1883) 320  12    6 
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For  these  Translations  of  some  French  correspondence,  see  pp.  86 — 91. 

M.  Emile  Laportb  to  Mr.  Conqreve, 

The  Positivist  Society  of  Paris  at  its  meeting  on  28  Caesar  91  (20 
May  1879),  decided  that,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  its  main  object  is  to 
pave  the  way  for  and  support  the  action  of  the  spiritual  direction  in  the 
establishment  of  Positive  doctrine  and  in  the  application  of  Positive 
politics,  the  breach  with  that  direction  which  you  have  publicly  made 
by  your  circulars,  as  well  as  the  disagreement  you  have  expressed  with 
respect  to  the  propagandist  methods  which  the  Positivist  Society  uses 
and  which  are  the  chief  features  in  its  action,  no  longer  form  a  sufficient 
community  of  views  for  the  continuance  of  your  co-operation  with  this 
group;  and  that,  consequently,  on  these  grounds,  it  was  advisable  to 
request  your  resignation  as  a  member  of  the  Positivist  Society  of  Paris. 

The  majority  of  the  Positivists  who  held  this  opinion  and  in  whose 
name  I  notify  it  to  you,  specially  instructed  me  to  assure  you  that  no 
motive  of  personal  antipathy  prompted  them  to  come  to  this  decision, 
but  simply  the  desire  to  avoid  being  distracted  from  our  social  action  by 
internal  dissension  unbecoming  the  great  work  we  pursue  ;  that,  on  the 
contrary,  so  far  as  regards  yourself  personally,  though  they  deeply 
regret  the  severance  of  your  connection,  they  will  ever  have  a  pleasant 
remembrance  of  you  and  will  ever  be  grateful  to  you  for  the  great 
services  you  have  rendered  to  Positivism. 

Salutation  and  respect, 

Em  1  lb  Laportb, 

Working  Mechanic. 

80,  Rue  Vanneau, 
Vice-President  of  the  Positivist  Society  of  Paris. 


R.  CONOREVB  TO  M.  LaPORTE, 

At  last  I  answer  your  letter  of  6  St.  Paul,  91  (26  May,  1879).  I  have 
perhaps  been  somewhat  too  tardy,  but  it  was  better  to  give  oneself 
time. 

I  am  very  sensible  of  the  manner  in  which  you  have  acquitted  your- 
self of  a  summons  which  must  have  been  painful  to  you  if  you  remember 
all  that  has  passed.  I  thank  you  for  it,  regretting,  however,  that  you 
did  not  act  similarly  towards  our  two  eminent  co-religionists,  Doctors 
Audiffrent  and  Stmerie,  for  such  they  are  after  all,  and  that  title  should 
have  made  you  hesitate. 

I  observe  that  it  is  not  the  President  of  the  Positivist  Society  who 
invites  me  to  withdraw,  and  it  is  open  to  me  to  doubt  the  validity  of 
an  invitation  emanating  from  any  but  the  President.  My  doubt  is 
strengthened  by  Dr.  Audiffrent's  letter,  who  is  much  better  informed 
than  I  am  as  to  the  constitution  of  the  Society ;  but  I  do  not  press  the 
point. 

Then,  is  the  Positivist  Society  as  Auguste  Comte  constituted  it  in 
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existence?  In  this  connection  I  quote  to  you  a  passage  from  the 
address  by  M.  Laffitte,  on  4  Frederic,  89  (S  November,  1877),  according 
to  Mr.  Dubuisson's  version,  which  has  been  accepted  by  M.  Laffitte  and 
has  circulated  among  the  Positivists,  '  The  Positivist  Society,  as  it  at 
'present  exists,  has  not  this  object  (of  politics):  they  are  friends  (the 
'underlining  is  Mr.  Dubuisson's)  who  meet  together  on  Wednesdays 
'  with  the  Director  of  Positivism,  for  the  purpose  of  seeing  one  another 
'  and  talking  about  the  matters  which  interest  them.  It  is  a  drawing- 
'  room,  not  a  club.'  That  is  not  exactly  the  character  of  the  PositU  ist 
Society,  and  such  a  meeting  of  friends  is  hardly  competent  to  act  in  its 

For  a  long  time  past,  the  Wednesday  meeting  has  had  a  mixed 
character,  though  retaining  its  original  name.  My  going  to  it  was  an 
act  of  Positive  fraternity,  in  spite  of  any  differences  we  had  and  in 
accordance  with  the  statements  in  my  first  circular.  The  reception  I 
met  was  not  such  as  to  make  me  go  again  ;  but  withdraw  from  the  Positive 
Society — No.  I  prefer  to  leave  to  that  meeting,  such  as  it  is,  the 
responsibility  of  the  initiative. 

You  acknowledge  that  there  are  obligations  to  me,  and,  in  fact,  I 
have  rendered  some  services.  Let  what  will  be  said  of  me,  the  facts 
remain— it  is  due  to  my  persistent  efforts  for  a  long  series  of  years  that 
you  have  been  enabled  even  to  retain  your  meeting  place — the  figures 
vouch  for  the  truth  of  what  I  state— and  that  is  only  a  trifling  part  of 
the  constant  support  I  gave  the  direction  we  had  up  to  90  (1878). 

One  word  as  to  the  spiritual  direction  of  Paris.  For  me  it  is  as  ever 
in  the  works  of  Auguste  Comte  ;  sooner  or  later  they  will  judge  us.  I 
have  never  wavered.  From  the  very  first  1  have  followed  his  directions, 
putting  the  church  before  the  school,  the  worship  before  teaching.  Am 
1  wrong,  am  I  right,  at  the  present  time  ?  This  is  certain— that  1 
keep  to  the  Master's  tradition.  And  on  the  high  question  thus  raised 
I  utterly  deny  the  competence  of  the  meeting  which  you  represent, 

I  will  in  conclusion  say  that  there  was  a  better  course  open  ti 


within  the 

I   shall   1 
majority,  yo 


.  of  what  is 
>t  forget  the 
express  t< 


Mv  1 


>  do  nothing  that  could  increase  the  tension,  to  urge 
separation.    That  is  the  aim  1  have  set  before  myself 
vhat  is  passible.     I  ask  you  to  help  me  in  it. 
:t   the  goodwill   which,  as  the   spokesman  of  your 
s  towards  me.     I  value  it  much. 

Salutation  and  fraternity, 

Richard  Congreve. 
(I  shall  print  both  our  letters.) 

Paris  13  Homer  92 

(\o  February,  1S80J. 
:.  Conoreve. 
Mr.  Conoreve, 


habitua 


I  have  just  read  a  pamphlet,  published  by  M.  Sem^rie,  on  the  subject 
of  Article  7  of  Mr.  J.  Ferry's  Bill.  In  this  pamphlet  the  author  indulges 
in  some  judgments  of  me,  which  violate  all  propriety  as  regards  what  is 
due  to  a  man  whom  M.  Semene  has  for  twenty  years  declared  to  be  his 
chief  and  master,  and  towards  whom,  in  accordance  with  universal 
hould,  at  the  very  least,  have  respected  a  long  past  of 
habitual  intercourse. 
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I  was  able,  my  dear  Mr.  Congreve,  to  accept,  in  the  name  of  your 
group,  your  participation  in  the  subsidy  to  myself,  which  on  your  side 
was  a  strict  moral  obligation,  as  you  duly  acknowledged,  but  which,  as 
discharged  in  spite  of  our  differences,  did  honour  to  Positivism  by  proving 
that  its  adherents  fulfilled  their  duty  without  being  overborne  by  the 
disturbing  influence  of  the  contest.  I  was  able,  I  say,  to  accept  this 
subsidy,  despite  the  violence  of  expression  of  some  of  your  French 
adherents  in  the  attacks,  which  I  attributed  to  the  heat  of  the  first 
stage.  But  this  is  no  longer  the  case  ;  this  outburst  occurs  more  than 
two  years  after;  it  is  therefore  impossible  for  me  to  receive  any  personal 
contribution  in  the  name  of  your  group,  unless  the  author  of  the  pam- 
phlet be  personally  excluded  from  all  share  in  that  contribution.  In 
taking  this  step  I  remain  in  the  entirely  defensive  attitude  which  I  have 
always  preserved  and  shall  always  preserve,  knowing  too  well  the  deep 
moral  obligation  which  I  have  contracted  to  devote  all  my  strength  to 
the  service  of  the  Religion  of  Humanity,  without  diverting  the  least 
part  of  it  on  personal  quarrels  of  which  posterity  will  be  the  judge. 

Yours  truly, 

P.  Laffitte. 
Mr.  Richard  Conqreve. 


17  Mecklenburqh  Square,  London,  W.C. 
21  Homer  92  (18  February  %  1880). 

Mr.  Conqreve  to  M.  Laffitte. 
Dear  M.  Laffitte, 

Though  dated  10  February,  I  did  not  receive  your  letter  until  the 
evening  of  the  13th. 

Had  it  rested  with  me,  as  my  French  friends  would  acknowledge, 
many  things  would  have  been  suppressed,  and  I  will  say  further,  have 
been  suppressed.  I  have  always  done  what  I  could  to  restrain  rather 
than  to  urge  forward.  My  desire  is  to  preserve  the  greatest  moderation 
in  expression.     As  to  the  substance  I  reserve  my  judgment. 

But  have  you  maintained  an  entirely  defensive  attitude.  Allow  me 
to  quote  your  last  circular,  p.  14,  the  paragraph — Quand  je  dis,  etc. 
(*  When   I   say  that  the  group  which    Mr.   Congreve  now  directs  is 

*  purely  British,  it  is  well  understood  that  I  do  not  speak  in  an  absolute 
4  manner,  since  some  persons  in  France  have  followed  him,  persons, 

*  however,  having  but  little  influence  on  the  Positivist  milieu  and 
4  apparently  not  likely  to  have  any  greater  on  the  surrounding  public.') 
The  contemptuous  tone  that  you  exhibit  is  little  in  agreement  with  the 
attitude  you  claim  and  little  suited  to  conciliate  opponents.  Do  you 
therein  respect  your  past  with  Messrs.  Audiffrent  and  S6merie  ?  In  any 
case  it  is  only  too  natural  that  those  whom  you  judge  to  have  so 
little  importance  should  retort  and  attempt  to  prove  you  wrong. 
And  the  objection  might  be  made  to  you :  if  they  have  so  little  hold 
upon  the  public,  why  do  you  disturb  yourself. 

I  must  add  that  towards  myself  in  England  you  have  scarcely  kept  a 
purely  defensive  attitude.    Your  advice  has  been  decidedly  aggressive. 

For  the  rest,  our  group  is  connected  by  general  sympathies,  with  a 
certain  disagreement,  and  at  an  early  stage  I  carefully  pointed  out  the 
action,  not  directorial  but  consultative,  that  I  reserve  to  myself.  In  my 
circular  on  the  present  Positivist  organisation  I  also  indicated  my  sub- 
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ordination*  to  Dr.  Audiffrent,  in  the  event  of  his  consenting  to  take,  and 
of  his  taking  in  an  effectual  way,  the  direction  in  Paris. 

For  me  the  Positivist  unity  remains  intact,  we  merely  group  ourselves 
freely  as  we  please.  And  I  do  not  understand  the  tone  of  excommunica- 
tion which  prevails  among  your  adherents  and  a  little  also  with  your- 
self. 

As  regards  the  subsidy,  according  to  your  figures,  the  modest  sum 
that  you  ask  for  personal  maintenance  will  be  reached,  at  least  I  believe 
so,  for  your  sacerdotal  subsidy  should  take  precedence,  should  it  not,  of 
the  general  expenses;  an  arrangement  which  would  practically  solve 
the  difficulty. 

But  nothing  is  clearer :  your  acceptance  of  our  offer  is  optional,  and 
you  can  attach  your  own  conditions  to  it.  The  condition  which  you 
seek  to  bind  on  me,  the  personal  exclusion  of  Mr.  Sem6rie  from  our 
group— for  that  is,  is  it  not,  the  final  effect  of  your  letter — is  not  accept- 
able ;  as  you  yourself,  I  think,  in  fact  consider  it.  It  is  one  thing  to 
regret  an  attack,  another  to  break  with  him  who  has  made  it.  I  have 
myself  put  up  with  so  many,  and  more  serious  ones.  Nothing  is  more 
natural  than  that  you  should  break  with  him,  but  to  exact  it  from 
others — we  should  never  have  done.  Are  you  not  in  close  union  with 
Mr.  Harrison,  who  has  implicitly  told  me  that  I  lied  ?  It  would  be  an 
internecine  war,  and  scarcely  in  the  interest  of  Positivism. 

I  accept  the  small  work  on  mathematics,  but  renew  my  protest 
against  its  publication,  believing  it  to  be  untimely,  if  not  forbidden. 
But  this  said  I  will  receive  it  and  thank  you.     Let  us  have  patience. 

Yours  truly, 

Richard  Congreve. 

P.5. — 2  Aristotle  92  (27  February,  1880).  I  add  to  this  letter  of  the 
date  of  21  Homer  the  acknowledgment  of  the  receipt  of  the  little  book, 
with  my  thanks.  You  will,  I  doubt  not,  publish  my  reply  at  the  same 
time.     I  wish  you  to  do  so. 

Richard  Congreve. 
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